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THE MEANING OF CLASS DISTltfCDTIONS 

The Rrv J C SUNNS M A 

BnrORr any attempt is made to solve the problem with which this 
paper deals it is necessary to convince the reader that the problem 
exists Much is written and said to-day about class distinctions, 
both by those who announce watli satisfaction their growing disap- 
pearance, and by those Mho half guiltily admit their existence, but 
it ncacr seems to occur to such writers that the nature of these 
distinctions is itself something of a mjstery Wc take it for granted 
as one of the most obvious and commonplace facts of daily life It 
seems hardly hkclv that the examination of a thing so ubiquitous 
and immemorial will yield anything new My object will be to main- 
tain that this attitude is mistaken, and that the idea of "class" is not 
really self explanatory , hut deserxes a closer analysis than it usually 
gets And if this proves to be the case, it must be admitted that the 
subject is of importance Many political and social problems arc 
deeply mvolxcd in the fact of class distinctions Many who beliexe 
in a possible regeneration of human society xx-ould gladly surrender 
much to secure a world where poxerty should be no more, yet 
hesitate before the prospect of a loss, through diffusion, of cultural 
values which they feel to be infinitely precious, and which gix c to the 
existing order a greater claim to permanence than it would othcr- 
xvise possess We most of us hardly know our own minds in this 
matter We yield social distinctions their place, but we do so shame- 
facedly, as though confessing to a mere unjustified conservatism 
Respect for superiors shows signs of becoming a thing of the past, 
if we wish it retained, hax e we a right to do so, or are we making an 
Unreasonable claim with no moral principle behind it? Particularly 
in two provinces where the idealist is apt to place his hopes for the 
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future, education and religion, he must often confess that the stub- 
born fact of class is the rock on which they are wrecked, and that a 
better understanding of it may well be a condition of success Give 
me the child, says the educationist, and I will move the world He 
has been given the child for two generations, m some quarters with 
excellent results But with the ' lowest” strata of society (not always 
equiv alent to the poorest) the school can do but little Generations 
after generations of children come, and turn out in the end very 
much what their home and parents have made them, an obstinate 
but indefinable social tradition forms a legacy against which school 
training avails but little Religious workers have the same tale to 
tell Their most earnest efforts are often expended in rough districts, 
but they succeed only among the few whose already existing class 
superiority has made success a foregone conclusion A church or 
mission is opened for the degraded, and a thin sprinkling of respect- 
ables is all there is to show as the result 

The object of this article is an elementary one It is to examine a 
concept, not to venture on questions of its application and in order 
to clear the ground it may be well to begin with a few negative 
considerations 

(i) The word '‘class" is not merely or mainly an economic term 
We label classes, it is true, according to the occupations in which 
their members are engaged, but a very little thought wall convince 
us that the real meaning and permanence of class distinctions is 
based not on the occupations, but on the personal characteristics of 
the members of different classes, and that these characteristics are 
not derived in any obvious or inevitable way from economic causes 
In assigning a man to a certain class, we are not referring to his 
ancestry or occupation or income, so much as to certain habits of 
behaviour and mind w hich characterize the group tow hich he belongs 
We take a certain attitude to a man because he is a member of the 
labouring class, in reality we take that attitude because we assume 
from experience that being a member of that class he will possess 
certain characteristics and behave in certain wajs If on meeting him 
we found that these characteristics vvrre absent we should at once 
act accordingly If professional men, artisans, and labourers were all 
, *socially , ’alike, alike that is in the personal characteristics we are 
considering so that, for instance, intermarriage and the free use of 
surnames came naturally, the word class as we use it to-day would 
cease to possess meaning and it may be added, our present economic 
contrasts would not be tolerated for a moment This is not to deny 
that these characteristics have their ongin in economic causes but 
merely to maintain that there are two types of classification, the 
economic and the social, which run parallel They act and react on 
one another Economic inferiority tends to lead to inferiority of 
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personal characteristic, wluch in its turn tends to perpetuate the 
economic The boy of a rough class owes his dements in the long 
run to economic causes, but it is also those xcry dements (none too 
easy to g\\c an account of as we shall see) which present him from 
finding employment of a higher hind, and nsing in the social ladder 
This a icious circle is one of the standing difficulties of those who has c 
to deal with the problems of employment 
(a) The distinction between classes is not to any large degree an 
intellectual one, as the somewhat misleading terms educated and 
1 uneducated" might suggest It cannot be deduced Irom economic 
causes on the ground that the wealthier sections of society can 
afford extended schooling and ln\e leisure for intellectual culture 
These things no doubt hn\c their effect but they only account for a 
small proportion of the facts It should be remembered that social 
distinctions have often been most marked where the intellectual 
education of the upper classes was non existent It is so in some parts 
ol the world to-day It was so in Europe in mcdixxal times when 
kings and nobles left the art of reading to the humble clerk It is 
only since the Renaissance that the aristocratic ideal has been 
modified by the infiltration of intellectual culture It mij perhaps be 
replied that intellectual culture docs not proceed solely from schooling 
that positions of responsibility and power bring out qualities that 
would otherwise remain dormant, that a person engaged in the 1 irgcr 
things of life wall catch something of their greatness and so be remox cd 
from the poxerty of outlook and pettiness of interest that mar a 
lower class Yet all this hardly suffices to account for the actual 
relations of classes The world is not so fond of intellectual ideals 
that a deficiency in that respect would constitute what we know as 
social inferiority 

(3) If the possibilities of wealth do not explain the phenomenon 
from one end no more do the necessities of poxerty from the other 
Long hours of work and little leisure, oxercrowding laborious or 
brutalizing occupations, these all liax c no doubt their deteriorating 
effect, but they only account for a small part of the ubiquitous 
facts xvath which we are dealing To begin with, they only apply 
to a certain proportion of the social scale whereas class is a 
phenomenon which runs all through it Secondly, laborious manual 
work, as colonial experience frequently proves, is quite compatible 
with all that is real in social xalues and there is no reason to suppose 
that it would be otherwise even if spread oxer sexeral generations, 
there is little in the work or housing conditions of the artisan to 
prevent him from rising to high levels of culture And thirdly, the 
scale we are familiar xvith is not a universal one, in Japan for 
instance, at a recent date, the trader has ranked below the manual 
labourer 
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(4) These distinctions are not merely conventional To assume that 
they are is a very common fallacy, frequently proceeding from a 
generous regard and affection for the humbler classes Social and 
philanthropic workers often form such genuine friendships with 
persons of a class entirely removed from their own, that they are 
apt to forget the stnct bounds within which such friendships really 
exist The barriers between classes do not trouble us much at most 
times they are so habitually accepted as to become unobserved, but 
they are very acutely felt directly we try to overleap them Tor this 
reason their essentials are kept out of sight and carefully avoided, 
because it is instinctively felt that their visible emergence would go 
far to shatter the friendship formed But that social distinctions 
are real and deep is surely proved by the strenuous efforts which 
they evoke as an object of endeavour Everywhere we see people 
making great sacrifices to nse above and still more not to sink below, 
their class They are touched to the quick if membership of it is 
questioned and it constitutes a dividing-line which may be outgrown, 
but which we cannot with the best will in the world ignore so long 
as it exists It is purely arbitrary to discount all these strivings as 
misplaced or contemptible Of course there is often a trivial and 
conventional element in all this External shibboleths are encouraged 
by a higher class in order to accentuate differences and form an 
esoteric bond between its members and a class which has once 
gained prestige can give its sanction to all kinds of behaviour of no 
intrinsic value , but when full allowance has been made for this the 
undoubted fact remains that the higher and lower with which we are 
dealing is among the most stubborn and potent forces in society 
And if we are tempted to point to the pettiness and conventionality 
of many accepted badges of distinction, we must remember that 
small things are indicative of great We are justified in attaching 
importance to tnfles when these trifles are straws showing how the 
Wind blows We interpret our neighbours as wc interpret everything 
else, not by the tiny proportion of things we see, but by the vast 
proportion of things we infer External behaviour, trivial enough 
in itself forms the key to a vast underlying system which is not 
trivial This is true both of our estimates of personal character and of 
social standing In both cases we unconsciously argue from the few- 
things our neighbour does to the thousand and one things we are 
convinced he would do and a chance remark may in either case 
condemn him beyond reprieve 

(5) The distinctions of class are not analogous to other systems of 
grouping We have not here to deal with mere nval groups each with 
its claim to superiority, such as we might find in school-life, in 
artistic or professional coteries, or in nval nations Social supenonty, 
whatever it may mean, is not merely claimed by the higher, but is 
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tacitly acknowledged by the lower, often with a reluctance winch 
makes the acknowledgment only the more conuncing The higher 
has an ascendancy otcr the lower which constantly asserts and 
justifies itself The lower stands abashed in the presence of the 
higher, but there is no converse process This cannot be explained 
as a mere acknowledgment of an existing hierarchy of classes, it is 
the cause rather than the effect of such a hierarch} the class system 
domes its permanence and -vitality from a valuation which is 
psychological Other systems of grouping arc horizontal, this is 
vertical There are, of course, many* habits and usages which arc, 
from our present point of \icw, neutral, with these we arc not con- 
cerned , w c arc considering those only which ha\ c the effect of making 
their possessors confessedly higher or lower, what the nature of this 
higher and lower is is our problem \\ c must remember its cxtcnsiv e- 
ness Most people arc apt to assume that important lines of division 
fall somewhere near the point of the scale which they themselves 
occupy* But equally’ important divisions occur below them It is 
best in fact to nd our minds entirely of the idea of a definite number, 
whether small or great, of classes, and to think merely of a method of 
valuation which is found in all parts of the commumtv 

(6) The reluctance mentioned above, to concede more than a con- 
ventional value to class distinctions, is probably due to the feeling 
that otherwise they’ must be regarded as possessing moral v aluc It is 
to this point that we wall now pass Is the distinction between higher 
and lower in the social sense in any way an ethical one’ Shall we 
say that ' the poor in a lump is bad," or that ' a man’s a man for 
a' that 5 " The answer wall largely turn on an important, though 
fairly obvious fact, namely that class characteristics from their 
nature belong necessarily to the unconscious and habitual, and never 
to the volitional side of life It is undeniable that part of our conduct 
and mental life is fully conscious and volitional, part so habitual 
as to be barely or not at all conscious, and of that again a part is 
imitative Clearly, it is only m the latter part that we shall find those 
resemblances and uniformities upon which classihcation is based 
The v olitional side of life wall possess all the variety that idiosyncrasy 
and decision give, and so no classes corresponding to it exist (we 
are, of course, thinking of actual classes formed by contact, not of 
ideal classifications) Where imitation reigns, there and there only 
will classes form themselves But to specify what part of life this is, 
except m its simplest forms, might seem an almost impossible task 
Certain outward physical habits can of course, easily be ruled off as 
belonging to the non-vohtional, habits, for instance, of pronunciation 
and gait, which are pre eminently the mark of class, and to these 
we may add physiognomy, which m so far as it indicates social 
status does so by being the ingrained result of ways of thinking and 
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acting, reaching back to the wholly imitative days of infancy 
But when we pass from this handful of outward habits into the 
illimitable field of mental life, we seem to approach the hopeless 
morass of the problem of free wall We know that our mental and 
moral life is an inextricable tangle of what the w orld forces upon us 
and what w e create for ourselv es, and that character and environment 
act and react unceasingly We have to be content with vague phrases 
such as general outlook, mental honzon, prejudices, limitations of 
upbringing, when we wish to describe that part of a man’s activity 
where he is not exercising initiative, but falling, however little he 
knows it, into a ready-made groove But however impossible it may 
be to draw up a read) -made scheme distinguishing the voluntary 
from the involuntary, the distinction is not so difficult to recognize 
in real life, for here we are trained to notice and trace to their 
origin subtle elements m the .behaviour of our neighbours too minute 
to find a place m language It is in this field that class-grouping is 
valid, where conscious action has most scope it ceases to operate 
To remember this will preserve us from the mistake of confusing 
class qualities with qualities of character People sometimes place 
such things as sportsmanship or considerateness or self control among 
the differentia of class But these are really excellencies of individuals 
There is no class of straightforward or considerate people, virtues of 
this kind may be commoner in one class than another, but nothing 
more We can even distinguish the action, noble or ignoble, of the 
individual, from the manner of doing it in which class shows itself, 
the volitional is shot through with the unconscious and so Burke m 
well known, though perhaps questionable, words, is able to speak of 
"that sensibility which ennobled whatever it touched, and under 
which vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness ” So it is 
that classifications of character will alvva)s cut nght across social 
lines of division, for moral issues from their verj importance force 
themselves on the attention and become conscious and volitional 
Goodness constantly shows a power of reasserting itself in the most 
unpromising surroundings, and displa) ing a complete independence 
of social valuations The moral life is independent of status and in 
ever) class we find almost every variety of moral worth and worth- 
lessness Without trying to lay down with exactness where uncon- 
scious conformity ends and action begins w e can see that comparing 
a person’s moral character with his social characteristics, the one is a 
thing over which he has power and is responsible, while the other is 
not And although this makes social status of less importance than 
character, it also explains our extreme sensitiveness on all matters 
of class Just as a person will be indifferent to ndicule if it is directed 
merely to his actions, but wall be hurt if it is somehow felt that he 
himself is the subject of dension. so the particular poignancy of 
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social disdain comes ftom the fact that it professes to deal not with 
a person’s chance actions, but with lus unconscious and therefore 
fundamental self We resent criticisms of what we are a hundred 
times moTc than criticisms of what we do The latter may be a 
temporary aberration, the former deals with our \cry being In 
countries where the colour problem is acute, no taunt can be more 
deadly than the single word ' nigger ” 

The facts, then, arc as follows owing ultimately to economic 
differences, certain differences of personal characteristic ha\c sprung 
up which base a power and validity of their own Class divisions 
arc perpetuated by these far more than by the external differences 
from which they spring We arc dealing with a method of valuation 
which is of the greatest importance in human life, if our daily actions 
and attitudes arc a test of importance We arc dealing with something 
which operates all up and down the social scale, and not merely 
at one or two points in it We arc dealing with a higher and lower 
which is neither moral nor intellectual, but would appear to be 
something sm generis Tw o questions hav c therefore to be considered , 
(i) what is the nature of this higher and lower* (2) what is its deriva- 
tion* why, m other words, should a class that is higher in an economic 
sense be also higher m a social sense? 

To answer the first we have only to question our every- 
day experience, and perhaps the best plan is to start from 
a word which wall be found to bring vividly before the mind 
those elusive habits ol thinking and judging which we arc trying 
to fix "Language,” says Dr. Martincau, "is the great confessional 
of the human heart, and betrays by its abiding record many a 
natural feeling which would escape our artificial inspection ” A word 
is the centre round which we group phenomena in which we have 
instinctively found resemblance, and to trace out and gather together 
the associations which cluster round it is a sure way of laying bare 
things which would otherwise elude us by their very familiarity 
Now it so happens that we have in the English language a word 
which exactly describes that which is potent in class distinctions 
It is the word vulgar Few words arc more difficult to define The 
concept of the vulgar does not seem to have received the same atten- 
tion that has been bestowed by philosophers upon the allied concept 
of the ludicrous If it merely corresponded w ith its etymology, if it 
merely described, as it may have done at one time, any heterogeneous 
handful of customs of the common people, it would, of course, carry 
us no further But as a matter of fact it has acquired for us a perfectly 
definite, though extremely intangible, meaning We have come to gn e 
it a far wider application than its primitive one, employing it, for 
instance, in our criticisms of art and music The particular defect 
that it connotes is one that we recognize over and over again in the 
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most diverse and unexpected quarters, yet always with a sure sense 
of its identity For our present purpose we may say that it describes 
the more glaring and unattractive forms of social demerit, and to 
study such dement m its more glaring forms is not to imply that 
these are representative or widespread, but merely to assert that 
the nature of a thing is best seen in its extreme manifestations 
Perhaps it will be questioned whether we are entitled to look to 
this concept for an explanation of class distinctions at all points of 
the social scale It would be rash, for instance, to claim that pnnciples 
we may succeed in unravelling have their application at the higher 
levels of culture But this is of no great importance, since the differ- 
ences of class which organize the great mass of the community, 
which form "class consciousness” and create our everyday social 
barriers, are a sufficiently important problem in themselves 
Where does vulgarity reside? Primarily in externals, perhaps 
nowhere so much as in facial expression And here we seem to be at 
once in difficulties What subject is more obscure than physiognomy? 
But we must remember that we have to deal not so much with 
inherited features, as with the expression of emotion, or with the 
residual effects of this Vulgarity of face is merely the expression of 
vulgarity of mind, and change of environment will m time go far to 
alter it This then, and other similar externals, are symptoms of 
something lying very deep, which through a kind of aversion divides 
one human being from another by a great gulf But what is this 
aversion’ It is not that of moral indignation, such as would be 
aroused by villainy, it is not that of scorn or derision, such as would 
be aroused by weakness or foolishness It is that of disgust for that 
which is ugly in behaviour The physical emotion of disgust is in a 
mild form analogous to the mental state produced by the contempla- 
tion of vulgarity Vulgarity is an esthetic blemish lacking the serious- 
ness of moral defect There is apparently in the unconscious and 
habitual part of our behaviour that which gives room for beauty 
and ugliness, and particularly in those remote outworks, so to 
sjx;ak, of our behaviour which express themselves in face, voice, 
and manner We began by saying that class divisions derive their 
meaning from personal characteristic We can now go further and 
define that characteristic as being the jesthetic quality of our uncon- 
scious behaviour But wc can go further still Can we say u/iy the 
things that we have mentioned should possess this uniform and 
recognizable quality of ugliness? If we were dealing with the more 
abstract forms of beauty, its notoriously mysterious character might 
warn us off such an inquiry, but when we are considering human 
behaviour we expect to be on more familiar ground I will at any 
rate offer two tentative suggestions as to what it is m vulgarity that 
offends 
10 
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Here, to begin with, is an explanation of facial refinement 
offered by a writer on jrtiysiognotny “Great effects,' he says, "arc 
obtained by slight movements Expression resembles all other 
mechanisms which, in proportion as they arc perfected, give more 
useful work with less expenditure of force "» Perhaps such a theory 
may *ecm a little too materialistic for something which we feel to 
be in its essence largely spiritual Yet certainly clumsiness and want 
of shill arc an element in vulgarity , as the w ord ‘ coarse ' implies 
There is, for instance a peculiar dullness and flatness which pro* 
grcssiNcly characterizes conversation and ideas as we go lower and 
lower down the social scale Dullness of course, is no monopoly of 
the lower orders, but we seem here to have a particular hind of 
dullness It is not merely intellectual poverty as contrasted with 
culture, it is not merely the trivial mentality of those who arc 
debarred from the larger things of life Rather there would seem to 
be in the intricacies of social intercourse a give and tahe to which 
they do not respond A person thrown into the company of Ins 
inferiors, and then returning to that of lus own social equals, experi- 
ences a sensation similar to that of a chess player who returns from 
a game with a beginner to one of his own level He has a feeling of 
relief and exhilaration , once more he is on lus mettle and under 
due criticism, once more his powers of combat find a worthy object 
Again such a theory is supported by the undoubtedly clo«c alliance 
between the vulgar and the ludicrous In ordinary life we do not 
notice this, but it comes out clearly enough whenever vulgarity is 
seen in sharp and unwonted juxtaposition with its opposite Such a 
situation has been well worked out by' Mr Wells m the story* of 
Kipps This explanation, however, docs not go far enough , mere want 
of skill does not repel 

The second suggestion that 1 would offer is that our aversion 
from vulgarity is rooted in the instinct of modesty, that the 
vulgar is in its essence not the clumsy but the shameless Here 
we are met by the common use of the word as equivalent to 
obscene— a vulgar story’, a vulgar song, etc But apart from this use 
of the word (too euphemistic to be really relevant), there are other of 
grosser forms at any rate of vulgarity which support this explanation 
Take the behaviour of a bank holiday crowd on Hampstead Hcatli, 
with its vulgar eating, shouting, and facial distortion In instances like 
these, which it is not difficult to vary and multiply, we shall probably 
agree that vulgarity consists at the root of an absence of shame, of 
that instinct which seeks to shield from exposure our more intimate 
physical actions Should we be right in looking here for a principle 
which will account for the disgust evoked in a greater or lesser degree 
by other forms of vulgarity? There is, for instance, a vulgar spite, a 
1 Mantegazza Contemporary Science Senes 
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vulgar self-complacency, is not the vulgarity in each case a kind of 
indecent self-exposure? Or if we take something which bears the 
stamp of vulgarity in one of its more developed forms, some blunder- 
ing phrase, for instance, m literature or music, shall we not find that 
its essence lies in a subtle unveiling of motives or feehngs which a 
more sensitive modesty would conceal 5 Some such explanation 
seems to be demanded by the fact that the vulgar has always a re- 
pellent character, distinguishing it from mere ignorance or clumsiness 

It will be well at this point to forestall three possible misunder- 
standings The assigning of vulgarity to the category of ugliness does 
not mean that it is incapable of existing alongside of physical beauty 
A gramophone record conveys in an astonishing way tone, volume 
and pitch by one simple mechanism, and a face by a still more 
marvellous process can express simultaneously, and without mutual 
interference, character, passing emotion, and class 

Similarly the word repulsion must not be understood as implying 
dislike Our reactions to our fellow-men are extremely complicated, 
and we are apt to be misled by the meagreness of the vocabulary 
which describes them We can admire one we do not like, and like 
one we despise Attractiveness may be little more than physical, 
while admiration exercises our higher moral faculties It is not only 
different parts of the nature of others that affect us but different 
parts of ourselves that are affected The repulsion of vulgarity may 
exist as an almost unconscious force which does no more than prevent 
intimacy beyond a certain point, without in any way affecting the free 
growth of affection or esteem 

Thirdly, the word concealment must not be misunderstood To 
represent vulgarity as the exposure of what should he concealed 
might seem at first like crediting the vulgar person with superior 
honesty, and making culture a system of organized hypocrisy But 
since the exposure in question is as has been shown above, uncon- 
scious, no honesty can be claimed on the score of it Take the vice of 
self-complacency A person who exudes this in manner and con 
versation is often thereby very vulgar But what we condemn in 
so classing him is not his self-complacency {we are not at the moment 
concerned with moral judgments on personal qualities) but his 
blindness to its ugliness which makes him willing to show it, for this 
blindness is symptomatic of a settled system of tastes, which (unlike 
explicit action) places him in a permanent category Nor, again does 
this view of vulgarity make refinement equivalent to reserve Refine- 
ment consists rather m the absence of any need for reserve , the ugly 
is avoided not by continuous effort but by ingrained habit A public 
speaker may unbosom himself with great freedom without any 
vulgarity Reserv e is the indiscriminate suppression of feeling based 
on the fear of betraying feeling wrongly It marks an imperfect 
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stage Where true insight exists as to what is worthy and unworthy, 
this indiscriminate suppression is unnecessary 
This intermediate character of reserve and suppression, lying 
midway between the freedom of complete licence on the one hand 
and the freedom of intelligent self-control on the other, is well 
illustrated by the attracts cncss which social workers often find in 
the lowest, as compared with the lower middle classes This is not 
any mere lo\c of the sordid or of the romantic, it is the attraction 
of wild creatures as compared with tame In the one class impulse 
reigns unchecked, and impulse is always attracts c . in the other it 
has been largely suppressed in the supposed interests of respectability 
But in a higher class still impulse is again allowed a comparatively 
free rein, because its bounds are instinctively recognized 
One of the few writers who has discussed vulgarity with any fullness 
is Ruskin, who has devoted to it a chapter in Modern PavUers 
He considers its essential to be want of sensitiveness, of "that 
fineness of structure in the body which renders it capable of the 
most delicate sympathies ” Tins he regards as communicable by 
descent "By' punty' of birth the entire system of the human body 
and soul may be gradually elevated, or by recklessness of birth 
degraded until there shall be as much difference between the well bred 
and ill-bred human creature (whatever pains be taken with their 
education), as between a wolfhound and the vilest mongrel cur" 
The biology of this theory' is hardly likely to command assent to-day, 
but the stress Uc lays on sensitiveness is no doubt sound enough To 
this we shall recur later 

The position then that we have now reached is that class dis- 
tinctions, though running parallel to the economic grading of society , 
have a foundation of their own which gives them power and vitality, 
consisting of an obscure ccsthctic superiority and inferiority shown 
largely m externals but reaching also to deeper matters, of which we 
have tentatively tried to guess the nature We now pass to our 
second question, namely why the gradations in personal charac- 
teristic w hich w e have described should show this close correspondence 
with economic gradations, why a ruling or wealthy class should 
acquire habits of greater beauty in behaviour Many people will 
reply that there is no problem here Of course, they will say, rank 
produces its befitting qualities, if a person is of a high or middle 
class, pnde and self respect will prevent him from adopting the 
standard of those beneath him But if we reflect for a moment, we 
shall see that this is merely to argue in a circle The pnde referred 
to is founded upon the possession of these qualities, it cannot 
therefore be adduced as an explanation of their origin, though it 
may be and is a powerful motive towards their retention Self- 
respect is an individual quality found m all ranks, enforcing some 
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existing standard not creating one of its own If self-respect forbids 
one man to be seen without a collar, it forbids another to be seen 
with one Similarly it will not do to say that an upper class has to 
think of appearances, all classes think of appearances, only with 
different classes they are a different set of appearances Nor will the 
"inferiority complex” help us much, for nme tenths of the inferiority 
m question is based on the very disqualifications we are considering, 
and cannot therefore be their cause We must distinguish, if we would 
view the matter clearly, between what I may call bare status, the 
status, we will say, of authority or accepted position, and status plus 
acquired qualities In real life the two are intermingled, and status 
derives half its meaning from the qualities it has created, but in 
thought, and I maintain in origin, they are distinct How then does 
consciousness of status produce the qualities m question, not of 
course m the individual who merely adopts them through imitation, 
but m the group to which he belongs ? That external grading should 
produce some land of corresponding habits is only natural "All 
accepted orders,” says Mr Ramsay MacDonald in his book on 
Socialism "produce their own justification ” As troops when they 
have captured a position immediately proceed to consolidate it, 
so does rank of whatever land produce habits which strengthen 
and support it But the noticeable thing about these habits is that 
they are so different from what might have been expected There 
are things which we might expect rank to produce, a commanding 
manner, we will say, a suggestion of reserve strength, leading to 
graciousness, and all the qualities of Aristotle’s great minded man 
But these enter little into class characteristics as we know them, 
and instead we find quite a different phenomenon, the peculiar 
{esthetic differences which I have been at pains to describe It is as if a 
curiously mgcmous'Veapon has been evolved by aristocratic instinct 
to defend its position The power of status does not merely run 
along its direct and proper course, but with unconscious wasdorn 
wanders off into the realm of the {Esthetic, and founds a kingdom 
among obscure feelings and sensibiltties with which at first it would 
seem to have nothing to do, and which are peculiarly powerful 
because so inaccessible What is the explanation of this ? 

There is, we may be sure, only one thing which wall explain the 
possession by a biqjier dass.af.a.bu’bni sAandaxd. Ifccan.o ahj cnm/t 
from a keener pow er of vision It must be that one class sees things 
to which the other is blind No one deliberately adopts a low aesthetic 
standard No one wall behave in a w ay repellent to himself, since to do 
so would lead to s;//-disgust Everyone adopts the highest standard 
he knows, and if it is lower than some, that is because he is unconscious 
of a higher Whatever stage we happen to be at appears to us the 
normal stage The vulgar arc not troubled by their own vulgarity 
14 



THE MEANING OT CLASS DISTINCTIONS 
People arc keenly alive to social differences beneath them, but only 
dimly aware of those abo\c them, and it is only in proportion as we 
possess taste that we feel the need for it If one group possesses a 
higher esthetic standard than another, the reason can only be a 
greater sensitiveness, consciousness of outward status leads for some 
reason or other to a more highly dev eloped pow cr of perceiving subtle 
forms of ugliness Why should this be so? 

I conceive that it is due to the following principle when a person 
is put on a pinnacle for any reason, small downfalls, though not 
necessarily connected with that reason, make him appear ridiculous 
The reverence originally due to some special cause becomes indis- 
criminate, and spreads over all he docs Not only must he avoid 
what is obviously inconsistent with lus position sucli as meanness 
or weakness, but in addition to tins, other things which were before 
permissible wall now make lum to be despised, and in particular the 
exhibition of what is intimate and private, or that which remotely 
suggests such exhibition The distinction between what is dignified 
and undignified begins to emerge A small boy is not ridiculous if lie 
chases lus hat, a bishop is Similarly a slave is not contemptible if 
he displays vulgar spite (spite, that is, of such a kind as to involve an 
ugly self-disclosure), but a pnnee is On the latter a fierce light 
beats, and in its rajs he comes to learn distinctions unknown to the 
other who has had no such drilling And so it comes to pass that the 
scrutiny of inferiors gradually produces a standard higher than their 
own Without any vanity or attempt to play a part, the extenor of 
such a person will be affected by lus position Tins will operate not 
so much by the things he consciously cultivates as by those he 
avoids — avoids them because every time he falls into them lie must 
pay the penalty of shame and discomfiture Such an individual, and 
still more a group of sucli individuals, will become alive to the things 
which make a person admirable or contemptible They w ill acquire a 
subtle instinct for perceiving what is beautiful or ugly in behaviour. 
They will recognize the ugly from afar and flee from it The sensitiv c- 
ness on which Ruskin la> s stress is thus at the root of the matter, 
only it is not just a bare quality biologically acquired, but applies 
merely to certain definite things m life, and arises m a certain 
definite way Thus a kind of science of the beautiful will gradually 
be built up, or rather discovered, since the beauty in question is no 
conventional thing, but has an absolute quality external to us, and is 
as much a matter for discovery as beauty in music or art But this 
beauty, being a matter of lifelong education, becomes the secret of a 
class (at whatever point in the social scale), and when once acquired, 
confers an acknowledged superiority which holds its own Thus the 
groups higher m an economic sense acquire merits which are other 
than economic Owing to their intransferabihty these become per- 
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manent, and so a new importance becomes attached to class dis- 
tinctions, justifying them in a way they were not justified before 
Such is our attempted explanation, speculative enough no doubt, 
of this hitherto almost universal feature of human society It is 
little more than guesswork, and it may well be that the whole 
phenomenon is too varied and complicated to be pressed within the 
limits of any such theory as this What, however, I hope to have 
shown with some success is that when we speak, whether with 
satisfaction or disparagement, of social distinctions, when we speak 
of class consciousness, when we speak of higher and low er stocks, w e 
should at least stop to think what we mean And with regard to 
our outlook on the future I have perhaps done something to make 
clear, first that the ingrained habits we hav e been considering give to 
human society an inertia which the enthusiast for advance must 
always take into account, and, secondly, that a world which is 
rightly aiming at the abolition of poverty and the comparative 
levelling of incomes must on the face of it be one from which certain 
goods which we value intensely are bound to disappear The situation 
is somewhat analogous to the prospect of the abolition of war, and 
the moral equivalent of war which William James desired to find 
In each case our desire for change is tempered by misgivings War 
will, we hope, become a thing of the past Will martial virtues 
follow it’ Aristocracy way become a thing of the past Will the 
world continue to retain its virtues as a permanent possession, or 
will they become a dying tradition, or be irrevocably lost? Yet not 
irrevocably, perhaps, if their equivalent can be produced by a more 
widely spread humanistic education, or if a transformed society can 
be inspired by moral impulses which will build up some other noble 
tradition, different from the one we have known, but no less beautiful 



OUR PRESENT OUTLOOK IN SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY 

Professor JOHN S MACKCVZir 

Speculative Philosophy, or Pure Mctapli) sic, stands at the present 
time in a \cry interesting position There is perhaps some degree of 
slackening m the construction of elaborate systems, though, with 
the recent examples of MeTaggart and Professor Alexander before 
us, this may be open to some question But at least we probably 
realize, more fully than was possible in previous generations, the 
exact nature of the problems with which pure mctaphjsic is con- 
cerned Its work has been more and more clearlj marked off from 
that of the empirical sciences (including even the more detailed 
aspects of ps>cholog>), and from that of the mathematical sciences 
(including even the quasi mathematical aspects of formal logic), 
and its province can now be definitely confined to the general 
theory of knowledge and the light that is thrown by this upon the 
structure of reality. It is my object in this paper to indicate briefly 
the chief problems that appear to fall within its scope and the 
chief directions in which we may look for light upon them It is 
well to admit, howe'er, that metaphysical problems arc difficult, 
and that any statements that are made about them, unless expressed 
in language of a somewhat technical character, arc very liable to 
be misunderstood I must try to avoid both the Sc>lla of obscurity 
and the Charybdis of superficiality 

i The Distinction between Knowledge and Opinion — It is still 
true that a good deal that is commonly reckoned as knowledge is 
of a somewhat tentative character Even in the exact mathematical 
sciences some of the conceptions that are used, even by the most 
careful writers, are apt to be seriously misleading * The exact 
interpretation of the mathematical conception of infinity, for 
example, can hardly be said to have been finally settled, though 
some writers of deservedly high reputation continue to use it with 
great confidence, as if its validity had never been called in question 
The recent recognition that the spatio-temporal system has to be 
regarded as a limited whole has helped, no doubt, to confirm the 
force of the arguments that were previously urged against the 
validity of the assumption that any systematic whole can be treated 
as infinite in the sense in which that term is conveniently used for 

» The statements about this, as well as on much else, in Mr Johnson's 
Logic Part II, may be referred to with great advantage 
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the more purely formal purposes of mathematical analysis Hegel, 
as is well known, had suggested formidable doubts with regard to 
the metaphysical application of this mathematical conception, and 
the most careful of recent logical writers such as Dr W E Johnson, 1 
are not unaware of the caution with which this mathematical 
conception has to be employed On the whole, there has also been, 
m recent jears, a somewhat greater willingness to admit that most 
of the results of scientific investigation are subject to correction by 
a more searching analysis On the other hand, the recognition of 
the need for such a searching analysis may make us more ready to 
see that some conceptions of a more purely speculative character 
may be more firmly grounded than anything that can be discovered 
by empirical observation or even by carefully conducted experi- 
mental methods 

2 Systematic Unity as the Test of Truth — The chief conclusion 
to which we are led by such reflections is that we cannot rely on 
the detailed investigation of any particular aspects of experience 
until they have been brought into definite relation to other aspects 
of the universe, so that they may be seen to fit into their places 
within a coherent whole The consideration of this does not fall 
within the scope of any particular science, nor do logical criticisms 
suffice for this purpose It is the proper province of speculative 
philosophy Happily, this does not imply that any doubt need be 
thrown on the conclusions of the special sciences, so long as they 
confine themselves within the limits of their own particular provinces 

3 Appearance and Reality — Even the special sciences have 
learned to recognize, more and more fully, that what appear to be 
facts of experience cannot always be accepted at their face value 
They may be only of the nature of Appearance, or, if the expression 
is to be preferred, they may have only a certain Degree of Reality 
The exact meaning of this, however, cannot be fully discussed in 
such a general summary as the present F H Bradley s statements 
may be referred to, though it must be admitted that even they are 
not altogether immune from criticism More recently some of the 
difficulties in the interpretation of scientific results have been well 
brought out by Mr Eddington, Professor Wolf, and others in con- 
nection with the analysis of the atom 

4 Unnersal and Particular — We ha\e also learned I think, as 
a result of recent inquiries, to fiave a cfearer conception of the 
relations between the Unnersal and the Particular, which has 
enabled us to see that much that has been thought of as having 
universal validity is, in reality, only susceptible of a particular 
application Space and Time may be referred to as being among 

* In Part II of tus Logic, pp iGi teq He has not, however, referred definitely 
to Hegel a view 
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the most conspicuous instances of this There was formerly a 
tendency* to thrnL of them as ' all-embracing * forms of reality , 
and they arc still often thought of in this way The criticisms of 
Kant did a good deal to throw doubt on this view of them and 
scientific inquiry has now made it easier (or his criticisms to gain 
general recognition Kant s criticisms tended to lead us to regard 
them as onh phenomenal and some more recent philosophical 
writers 1 "ho arc not spcciallv adherents of the Kantian svstem 
lia\c tended to speak of them as unreal This nnj not be quite 
the right \ia\ of characterizing them but it is at least a step m 
the right direction to recognize that thc> mat not be necessary 
aspects of everything that can property be described as real 
5 Necessity and Coitvgercy —We get a little further towards 
the understanding of the problems that have now been referred to 
bv considering the distihction between what can right!) be charac 
tenzed as necessary and what is propcrlv to be regarded as only 
contingent When we sat that 2 — 2 — 4 or that what is intrinsically 
best should ahvavs be chosen we are stating what, when nghtlt 
understood, is not open to question If on the other hand we say 
that a stone, when unsupported, will fall to the ground or that it 
is wrong to take what is the propertt of another, we arc making 
statements that, however true and ctcn certain they may be, 
depend on the particular structure of our earth or the particular 
structure of our society , and that, consequcnth ma) be true only 
under these limitations In general, whatever is strictly universal is 
also strictly necessary , whereas whatev cr is, in any degree, par- 
ticular is also, to «omc extent, contingent Ev cn the general structure 
of the spatio-temporal svstem appears to fall under the latter 
description, since it might conceivably be different from what vve 
find it to be I think it is true to sat that any existent universe 
can only be a specimen of a possible world It cannot ctcn be 
regarded, as the existent universe was by Leibniz, as the best that 
is possible "But on this I must not here enlarge * 

6 The Corcephon of a Cosiros — Reflection on what has now 
been indicated leads us to recognize a distinction that is not always 
clearly present even to the minds of scientific thinkers— n: that 
between what presents itself to us on the one hand as the turn erse 
of our experience, and, on the other hand, as a larger whole within 

1 The late Dr MeTaggart was perhaps the most conspicuous and the 
most distinguished example of this (especially in his book cn The IS o' ne 
of Existence aol ti) 

1 I k av ' e to deal with it more fully m the new edition of O nitres of 
Metaphysics and I am hoping to give some further consideration to it 
shortly The problem cf Contingency is probablj the most difficult in the 
whole range of speculatn e philo^oph) 
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which that system may be supposed to be contained That larger 
whole may consist of a number of limited universes— as Professor 
Alexander, for instance, has suggested — or it may have to be 
thought of rather as something that is not properly to be regarded 
as spatio temporal at all It may, for instance — I do not mean to 
imply that it is — be of the nature of mind rather than of a material 
system (however a material system is properly to be conceived) 
Such a conception of an extended Cosmos tends now to take the 
place of what Kant characterized as the "Thing in itself," or what 
is otherwise referred to as the Noumenon (in distinction from the 
Phenomenon) The recognition of a distinction of this kind enables 
us to understand somewhat better the meaning of the antithesis 
between Appearance and Reality It is essentially the distinction 
between what is partial and what is complete What appears cannot 
be wholly unreal, but, when it is seen in its place within a more 
comprehensive system, it may be found that its first appearance 
was very misleading It is, however, hardly less misleading to 
characterize it as unreal It is an aspect of reality, though, taken 
by itself, it may be a very misleading aspect 
7 The Idea of the Absolute — -The idea of the Absolute is very 
closely connected with that of the Cosmos but it tends to carry 
us beyond what has just been indicated If we were right in suggest- 
ing that the spatio temporal system is to be regarded as contingent, 
it would seem to be true that the Cosmos within which it is contained 
must also be regarded as being at least partially contingent Now, 
the Absolute is generally understood as meaning a Being that is not 
contingent Hence it seems necessary to distinguish the Absolute 
from the Cosmos When such a distinction is drawn, the conception 
of the Absolute tends to become identified with that of God, provided 
always that this term is not taken to mean one existent Being 
among others Accordmg to Bradley, ' a God who should be capable 
of existing would be no God at all " If God is conceived, not as 
one Being among others but rather as the self-subsistent Source 
from which all existence flows, the term "Absolute ’ is perhaps a 
less ambiguous one to employ The Cosmos might then be under- 
stood to mean either the whole of reality or, perhaps better, as all 
that can properly be said to exist, as distinguished from the self- 
subsistent Source The particular existences may be said to be 
"unreal ” in the sense that they do not possess self subsistent 
reality, but without this understanding, it is certainly misleading 
to say that they are unreal 

8 The Problem of Creation — If we think of the Absolute in the 
way that has now been indicated, it has to be thought of as being, 
in some sense, creative The exact meaning of this is, however, not 
easy to explain The term "creation" is most readily understood 
20 
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with reference to the imaginative activity of a poet or artist who 
"gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a name ” The material 
with which the artist works is. however, presupposed lie only 
brings about a fresh ordering of it The 'Divine Imagining*’— to 
use Mr Fawcett’s phrase — must be supposed to be creative in a 
much fuller sense How this creative activity works, is probably 
not capable of being made fully comprehensible to a finite mind 
In the language of modem science, it seems to mean a certain 
emanation of "energy but that — as scientific writers have at 
least begun to recognize— is little more than a word to cover our 
ignorance It docs not seem to be possible to do much more than 
enumerate and characterize the specific forms in which it is mani- 
fested, and to bnng out certain relations betw ccn these forms 
9 The Cortnbution of Hegel — Hegel is the wntcr who appears 
to have contributed most to make the general idea of Creation 
clear His Logic is described by him as containing the general con- 
ception of "God before the Creation of the World Tins conception 
is armed at by a dialectical exposition of the various attitudes of 
thought that are expressed by such terms as Being Becoming, 
Essence, Substance, Cause, etc They are all set aside as inadequate, 
with the exception of the idea of Creative Spirit, out of which the 
contingent particularity of Nature and Finite Spint emerges « There 
is, however, one important conception that docs not appear to be 
sufficiently emphasized by Hegel, and for the treatment of which 
we have to turn to the much earlier work of Plato 
io The Contribution of Plato — Plato’s contribution is to be 
found mainly in the Dialogue called Tima us Doubt has recently 
been expressed as to whether the views set forth in that Dialogue 
are properly to be ascribed to Plato 5 That is not a question that 
can here be discussed, nor, indeed, am I quahfied to discuss it If 
the views are not Plato’s, I think we must suppose that there was 
another philosopher, in some respects greater than Plato, of whom 
practically nothing is known All that concerns us here is that a 
very interesting view of the creative process is set forth in that 
Dialogue The general view that is expounded m it is that the 
creation of the finite world is to be ascribed to a Demiurge, guided 
by the idea of what is Good (avro dyadov) and by the more compre- 
hensive conception of the self subsistent Life (avra o «m £<£ov) 
Whether it is really necessary to postulate any Demiurge, other 

> It must be admitted, I think, that the transition from the Absolute 
Idea to the contingency of Nature is not \ ery clearly explained by Hegel 
Nor is the precise sense in nhich creation is to be understood 

* Professor A E Taylor — undoubtedly a great authority — has expressed 
such doubts But reference may be made to the criticism of his book by 
Professor G C Field in the January number of Mind 
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than the Sell subsistent Life — i e the Absolute— may be open to 
question, and, indeed, it is doubtful (as Archer-Hind urged long 
ago) whether Plato intended it to be so conceived, but that the 
end aimed at is the realization of intrinsic value certainly seems to 
be the only intelligible hypothesis 

11 Bearing of these Views on Modern Science — In the light of 
modem science, many of the Platonic statements, and even of the 
Hegelian, would, no doubt, have to be expressed in somewhat 
different language But the supreme Value or Good 1 may still be 
supposed to be the ultimate goal of the evolutionary process which, 
on this particular planet, culminates m the life of man — or possibly, 
as some suppose, in what may be characterized as a "Superman " 
The particular stages in that process have to be studied empirically, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the end that is ultimately 
aimed at is a purely contingent one It may be definitely deter- 
mined from the start 

12 Their Bearing on Practical Life — It is, of course, in the 
active life of human beings that the full significance of this general 
conception becomes most clearly apparent It is there that the idea 
of Good is at last explicitly manifest as the guiding principle It 
may be that Hegel did not adequately bnng this out In some 
respects it was more explicitly developed by Plato and by his 
disciple Anstotle Anstotle appears to have adopted from Plato 
the view that Good means essentially that at which all things aim 
(o5 iravT tyterat), and this is now beginning to be more adequately 
recognized among ourselves The end that is ultimately aimed at 
has been very instructively characterized by Professor Alexander 
as the realization of "Deity" The particular way in which this 
realization is described m Space, Time and Deity may no doubt 
be open to some question * That is a subject that cannot be properly 
dealt with m such a sketch as the present I may, how ever, venture 
to state m general terms that the goal that is ultimately aimed at 
would seem to be the realization of what is imperfectly realized in 
the development of human life Whether this implies — as Dr 
McTaggart, for instance, conceived — some form of personal im- 
mortality, is too large a question to be here satisfactorily discussed 
Probably it does But at least the particular form that it may be 
expected to take is not easy to determine It seems at least that it 

* Professor W M Urban is I think the writer who has most satisfactorily 
brought out the significance of the idea of value for modem thought 

* The general significance of the term may be illustrated by the lines 

' V> inds blow and waters roll 
Health to the brave and power and deity. 

Yet ui themselves are nothing” 
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must involve a certain persistence of the temporal process, which 
is, consequently, not rightly to be characterized as unreal, however 
fully it may be determined throughout— a question on which I am 
inclined to agree with the view that was taken by MeTaggart. 
Real sequence does not appear to be incompatible with deter- 
mination. 

This is necessarily a very imperfect sketch, but it may perhaps 
serve to indicate the main considerations by which our present 
outlook in speculative philosophy is affected. What has always to 
be borne in mind about speculative philosophy is that it is specu- 
lative. The views to which we are led are simply the views that 
appear to us to be most intelligible. Very little can be done in the 
way of testing them, in the sense in which scientific hypotheses can 
be tested. Their internal coherence is the only ground that we 
have for believing them to be true. In this sense, it may be ad- 
mitted — as Bosanquet urged — that philosophy cannot hope to 
emulate the "sure march” of the sciences (especially of the mathe- 
matical sciences). But it is largely true of the more concrete sciences 
also that their hypotheses are constantly being set aside in favour 
of others that arc more satisfactory. It is by no means certain, for 
instance, that the analysis of the atom has yet been completed, or 
that the factors in organic evolution have been finally determined. 
On the other hand, some hypotheses that may rightly be charac- 
terized as philosophical (such as that of 'personal immortality) 
appear to be capable of some degree of verification; and certainly 
the general hypothesis of ultimate coherence and intelligibility in 
the universe is one that is constantly receiving verification. Thus 
the contrast between the particular sciences and speculative philo- 
sophy is not one that can be quite sharply drawn. But this could 
only be made clear by a detailed consideration of the problems 
that can properly be characterized as speculative. 
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THE APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE 

H U PRICE, M A B Sc 

I 

We must begin by asking. What exactly is common sense? No 
doubt the word was originally used as a translation of Aristotle's 
Kolvrj aloBipis, but that is not its modem meaning When Reid 
or more recent philosophers speak of common sense, they clearly 
have something else m view At the present day, it is perhaps most 
often used to mean a quality of a mind, as when w e say that jurymen 
or Members of Parliament should be men of common sense, meaning 
that they should show intelligence m the ordinary affairs of life, 
or again, we say that a little common sense would enable us to 
solve this or that political problem But we are not concerned with 
that meaning either, though it would be interesting to discuss it 
Common sense, as we are concerned with it here, means rather a 
body of very general principles commonly accepted by ordinary 
non philosophical men m the ordinary affairs of life These principles 
are really philosophical — that is to say, they belong to the proper 
subject matter of philosophy — but, of course, the plain man who 
accepts or applies them at every moment of his life is far from 
being aware of this Some of them are metaphysical, or (if we 
prefer to say so) epistemological, others are ethical, and whether or 
not there can be a common sense theology, as a recent writer has 
asserted, it seems quite possible that there may be one or two 
among them wluch properly belong to the theologians province 
All these principles, taken together, make up what is usually called 
the common sense view of the world But in this discussion w c shall 
confine ourselves to the metaphysical or epistemological ones, 
which are more frequently appealed to than the others, and which, 
besides, seem to be more interesting But our conclusions, if valid 
will apply to the others also 

Examples of such principles are That there exist other minds 
thaw my own. that there vs a. physical world which exists, whether 
perceived or not, and is unaffected by changes m my sense organs, 
that (as Reid puts it) those things did really happen which I 
distinctly remember, that memory and perception differ from 
imagination not in degree, but m kind, that thinking makes us 
aware of real connections in things, and so on These principles, 
according to the plain man's view of it, are not deduced from 
24 
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an) thing else, but arc valid in their own right, at any rate, lie never 
attempts to deduce them, and he alwi)S takes them for granted 
Closely connected with them arc certain concepts sucli as whole 
and part, substance and attribute, cause and effect, thing and its 
appearances, these arc of the nature of categories though they do 
not all occur m the usual lists of the categories It is obviously 
impossible that we should give a complete account of these principles 
and categories to do so would be to produce a whole s>stcm of 
metaphysics — which would be none the less a s)stcm because the 
metaphjsics would lie those of common sense But I hope it wall not 
be disputed that the examples just given do form part of what 
philosophers ordinarily call common sense, though the) by no 
means exhaust it 

A difficulty at once arises The common sense principles, we said, 
arc accepted by the ordinary man But arc they rcall) accepted b) 
him’ It is quite certain that he does not explicitly acknowledge 
them No plain man has ever been heard to say that he believes 
in the existence of other minds than his own no plain man has ever 
declared m the market place* or the newspaper lus belief in a plijsical 
world independent of lus perceiving and unaffected by change in 
lus sense-organs He docs not even say "These sense-data are all 
appearances of one thing, and those fall under the categorj of cause 
and effect,” but only "There is a letter on the table,” or "The cat 
has drunk up the milk " 

Nor is it sufficient to sa) that the plain man uould acknowledge 
these principles and categories to be vabd i / they were formulated 
for him For only people with a fairly high degree of education 
could understand the formulation, a >oung child or a savage (to 
go no higher) could not grasp the meaning of such abstract terms 
as 'cause and effect,’ ‘substance/ 'physical/ or even 'perception' 
Yet such persons are surely adherents of common sense if anybody 
is It may be said that if we deny these principles or reject these 
categories, the ordinary man protests pretty vigorously and that 
this shows that he does acknowledge them, though he cannot for- 
mulate them for himself or even recognize them when formulated 
by somebody else And this seems to be nearer the mark But even 
then it is necessary that he should understand what we are denying 
Dr Johnson, perhaps, could understand Berkeley, but a savage 
or a child could not In what sense, then, can we say that the savage 
or the child accepts or acknowledges the principles which we have 
mentioned’ Unless they do accept them, the principles clearly 
cannot belong to common sense J 

The same difficulty arises in another way Not only is the plain 

* When Dr Johnson kicked the stone he was no longer a plain man he 
had begun to philosophise 
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man incapable of analysing and formulating the principles of 
common sense, which (as we claim) he applies every moment of his 
life, he is an exceedingly bad judge of such formulations when other 
people present them to him Hence all sorts of strange opinions — 
as that all action is selfish, or that matter does not exist — have 
been put forward by philosophers in the name of common sense 
And what is more, the ordinary plain man has often been persuaded 
to accept them (else where would those philosophers have got their 
disciples from?), not realizing that they were totally inconsistent 
with his everyday thoughts and actions He is at the mercy of any 
skilful arguer, and is blown about by every wind of doctrine 

But there is no fatal difficulty here There are plenty of cases 
where we can recognize a principle in particular instances without 
being able to formulate it, or even to understand another person’s 
formulation of it Thus all men can reason, but very few are logicians, 
most men can add, but very few can understand a mathematical 
book, or judge whether it is good or bad The mental act by which 
we apprehend that "this case is an instance of a principle which is 
not confined to it,, but has other instances also , is impossible 
without training But it is only the first step, a further mental act 
is required to apprehend the principle itself In regard to the principles 
of common sense, most people, at least, most educated people, can 
get as far as the first step, but very few reach the second In other 
words, they are able to see that propositions like "the cat has drunk 
the milk ’ raise a philosophical problem, and involve a metaphysical 
principle, but they are unable to formulate that principle for 
themselves (since they cannot apprehend it in abstraclo) or to judge 
whether any suggested formulation is nght or wrong And thus it 
happens that they are especially liable to be misled by bad philosophy 
We might have shortened this discussion by the aid of those 
useful words ‘implicit’ and 'explicit ’ We might have said that 
certain general principles and certain categories are implicit in all 
the plain man’s judgments though he docs not explicitly formulate 
them But unfortunately these words— especially the word 'implicit’ 

• — are very liable to confuse us When someone says that X is 
implicit in A, we tend to think that he has explained what their 
relation is, whereas, in fact, he has only indicated that there is 
something to be explained He has only told us that there is some 
relation between X and A, such that given A we can come to know X 
But whether this relation is the relation of ground to consequence, 
of whole to part, of universal and its instance, of genus to species, 
of a law and its application — this still remains to be determined 
And even then we still have to ask in which direction the relation 
holds is it A that implies X, for example, or X that implies A? 
Tor in cither case it might be said that X is implicit in A Tor this 
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reason, it seems better to avoid the words implicit and explicit, if 
we can, or at least, to use them only where we have already explained 
what special relation we mean Thus, if we were to sa> tint the 
principles and categories of common sense arc implicit in all the 
plain mans judgments we should mean that in such judgments 
he claims to be apprehending (t) certain facts (for instance, that the 
cat has drunk the milk) which arc rcall} examples of those principles 
though he docs not know that ilic> arc, and (n) certain things and 
relations (the cat the milk, the relation of drinking) which, in fact, 
though he does not know it arc instances of these categories And 
we should have to add that he not onl> docs not know this he is 
in aery many eases quite incapable of knowing it which gives us 
still another sense of implicit besides those we have mentioned 
ahead} 

But we have digressed too far from the main argument We 
must now return to it, and at once we arc confronted with another 
obvious difficult} If the plain man is incapable of formulating the 
principles of common sense, or even of recognizing them when formu 
latcd, how shall we get to know them? Obvious!} , we shall have to 
discover them for ourselves by examining these particular applica 
tions, that is we must find out what particular facts, and what 
particular objects and relations, the plain man claims to be appre- 
hending There are sev cral w ays of doing this, like Socrates, we might 
ash the first non philosophical person we meet But it would be 
necessary not merely to ask, but to cross-examine An answer like 
‘ I sec a house” would not be enough, we should also have to inquire 
what sort of a thing our friend supposed a house to be And without 
the use of leading questions, such as ‘ Docs it exist when jou are not 
looking at it’ ' we should not be able to make him comprehend 
what sort of an answer we wanted Perhaps the answer could not be 
giv en at all except m language with which the plain man is unfamiliar, 
so that even if he knew what he wanted to say (and he would not 
unless he were a person of unusual acumen), he would be quite 
incapable of saying it with any exactness Or again we are quite 
likely to find that our new friend has just been conv erted to solipsism 
by reading an article on Relatival} in the Sunday paper, and lie 
may be so full of this that we cannot posstbl} convince him that his 
'real beliefs— those which he really accepts in all the affairs of 
everyday life — are quite inconsistent with it 
But there is another way open to us However sophisticated we 
may be with the study of philosophy— however much afflicted with 
whgt Reid calls 'metaphysical lunacy— we can always appeal, as 
it were, to the plain man within our own breast We can slip back 
without difficulty into the common sense state of mind and of 
course, we constantly do so, even against our will When we are in 
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that state of mind we make the same judgments as any ordinary 
non philosophical person would make if he were in our place, we 
claim to apprehend the same sort of facts and the same sort of 
things and relations as he does We, too, judge that there is a letter 
on the table, not doubting (for the moment) that it was there before 
we looked at it, and that it came there by some process of physical 
causation But when we begin to cross-examine ourselves — and we 
saw that this is necessary — difficulties at once arise Do we, in our 
common sense frame of mind, believe that the envelope was white 
and the ink black before we looked at it, and after we have shut 
our eyes 5 Sometimes we think that we do, sometimes that we don’t 
Do we believe that the envelope is one substance, or several? Do we 
believe that we are free to take it up or to leave it’ What do we 
mean by saying that it has square comers though they do not 
look so’ The more we ask ourselves such questions the more muddled 
w e become On some occasions we give one answer, on some occasions 
quite another It is possible for us to be plain men so long as we are 
eating our breakfast, or hastening to catch the train— though even 
then sporadic doubts and questions will sometimes break in But 
as soon as we begin to cross-examine ourselves all our innocence 
departs from us, we can persuade ourselves that we believe the most 
curious things, and then again that we believe something quite 
different And indeed it is quite obvious that if we are putting 
ourselves through a philosophical cross-examination, our own 
philosophical bias is certain to affect the result This does not mean 
that the whole process is worthless our bias may affect the results, 
but as we may see when we change from one bias to another, it 
does not make them Thus self-examination may help us to discover 
the principles of common sense, only it is not sufficient by itself, as 
Reid sometimes seems to think it is 
There is, however, a third way We can examine ordinary language 
And this is what most philosophers actually do when they wish 
to know what the common sense view is on any point It is held 
that language is (so to speak) a more incorruptible witness than 
either the plain man in the street or the plain man in ourselves — 
our own everyday consciousness It will not be distorted by sophisti- 
cal arguments, and philosophical theories do not affect it much, 
and ll they do — as Locke and his followers brought the words ''idea,” 

' sensation," and '‘jmpression”intt> common use — the process is \ ery 
slow, the philosophers responsible for it are sure to be well-known, 
so that the results can easily be discounted 
Ne\ ertheless, ordinary language is not an infallible guide We 
have all learned that the structure of statements often fads to corre- 
spond with the structure of judgments or propositions One word 
does not always stand for one object of thought, several words may 
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stand for one, or one for sc\cral There is also the well Known 
danger of hypostatizing abstractions, as it is called We tnaj to some 
extent avoid these difficulties by alwajs taking words in their 
contexts, and by regarding the complete sentence as our unit 
But that is onlj another way of saving that although language ma> 
Evxc \\s \\\c y>VvvM twvsv s behets vt docs not help us to analyse them 
jet the analjsis of them is what we want Further it is obvious that 
language bj itself sajs nothing unless we alreadj know directly 
what sort of facts and objects it is referring to And if anjonc were <o 
much a philosopher that he could not put himself back into the plain 
man's state of mind, he would be incapable of knowing this so that 
it would be quite m vun for Aim to examine ordinary language 
Fortunatclj , the case is not at all likclj to arise in this extreme form , 
no one can philosophise for more than a few hours at a time, and 
whether we like it or not, we find oumclvcs accepting the plain man s 
principles for a large part of our lues But it does seem possible that 
the study of philosophy may make us incapable of appreciating 
one or two of the propositions and concepts expressed in ordinarj 
language Tor instance, a person who by long meditation had 
thoroughly thought himself into the point of view of psj chological 
hedonism, might in time become incapable of understanding such 
a statement as ' I want my dinner" , he might come to think that this 
really docs mean "I desire the pleasure of eating ’—though itpalpablj 
does not 

We can now see what advantages the examination of language 
has, as compared with other methods of discov enng the principles 
of common sense It docs indeed, presuppose, as we have just seen, 
that we can put ourselves back into the mental attitude of the 
ordinary man But still it is likely to jacld more reliable results than 
the direct introspective, or 'reflective/ obscrv ation of that attitude 
For whereas in introspection our own philosophical bias has more or 
less free play, it is continually being checked when we are examining 
language The words or the statements as we come upon them and 
as we pass from one to another are continually pulling us up short 
as it were, and forcing us back into the plain man’s attitude, we 
may leave it but they never allow us to leave it for long It is indeed 
necessary (to repeat it once more) that we should be capable of 
assuming that attitude that, given a reminder, w e can recall to 
ourselves the plain man’s beliefs and put ourselves at his point of 
view But the advantage of language is that the examination of >t 
provides this reminder, which in mere introspection is lacking 
To examine ordinary language, then, seems, ou the whole our best 
resort, if we wish to discover the pnnqples of common sense But 
we are likely enough to go wrong In the first place, language only 
gives us the particular applications of them the task of extracting 
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the principles out of their applications still remains, and it requires 
a peculiar kind of insight which we may not possess Fortunately, 
a large part of the work has been done by the labours of many 
generations of philosophers Such common-sense conceptions as 
substance, relation, mind, world, matter, cause, have long since 
been discovered and named But m the first place, no one can yet 
give a perfectly clear account of them, and secondly, we have no 
guarantee that there are not others which are in fact presupposed 
in our everyday thinking, but have not yet been found and discussed 
by philosophers Further, there are two questions about these 
concepts which have not always been kept distinct It is one thing 
to ask what conception of substance or of causation is in fact 
presupposed in the plain man s everyday judgments, it is another 
to ask what conception of substance or causation is the true and 
valid one — or ought we, perhaps, to reject those categories altogether? 
And indeed, what we have called the principles of common sense 
(as opposed to the common sense categories) have not been so 
lucky For although they have been investigated often enough — 
for they are the mam topic of what is called the theory of knowledge— 
not all of them have received distinct names, and some have there- 
fore sometimes been ignored, or mixed up with each other Reid, 
indeed, attempted to give a list of them, but it may be doubted 
whether his list is adequate 

There is one further difficulty, — the plain man himself is not 
always consistent The conception of 'a thing’ wall do as an example 
What does the plain man mean by ‘one thing’? To take the usual 
instance, does he regard the candle and the candlestick as one thing 
or two’ And is the wick another? Is every thing divisible into 
smaller things, and if so, by what rule is the division determined’ 
Is it a teleological rule? i e is one thing that which will perform 
one function’ But then the question arises. What is one function? 
Perhaps we might find an answer to this, but we must then face the 
further difficulty that everything seems to have several functions 
A book for instance, is for instruction, but I may also use it to prop 
another book up with, or again as a missile to throw at someone 
whom I dislike, or even as fuel The common sense principles that 
there exists a physical wotld independent of my perceiving and 
unaffected by change in my sense-organs provides plenty of similar 
difficulties, so does the common sense distinction between ‘images/ 
or ‘illusions/ and ‘real things ’ 

In those cases, and there are plenty of them, our business is 
to paivojieva, or rather to Xtyofitva In the politician's 
phrase, vie have to “find a formula" which will cover all the plain 
man’s statements Until we have done this, we cannot claim to know 
what the common-sense principle or conception realty is And all 
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this, of course, is only preliminary to the question, whether that 
principle or conception is valid. 

Thus, in searching for the principles of common sense we need not 
merely the insight to see the category or the principle in its particular 
applications, we also need imagination, to devise hypotheses which 
will reconcile the apparently conflicting statements of the plain 
man, or at any rate excuse them. 

Finally, there is one other danger of quite a different kind 
which we have to guard against. We have to rcmcmlicr that although 
the plain man's ordinary language and his everyday beliefs pre- 
suppose certain principles and categories which arc philosophical, 
in the sense that they belong to the subject-matter of philosophy; 
yet the plain man himself is no philosopher, and has never heard 
of the theories which Reid and others attribute to him. The exhorta- ■ 
tion to return to common sense and ordinary natural language is 
one which cannot be obeyed. If we have once left it we cannot 
return to it. For a common sense conscious of its own presuppo- 
sitions, though it may be excellent as philosophy , is no longer common 
sense at all. This is a melancholy reflection; but there is no escaping it. 

This concludes the fust stage of our argument. We have tried to 
say what common sense is— that it is a body of conceptions and 
principles accepted in ordinary life; to show exactly what ‘accepted* 
here signifies; and, lastly, to explain what means arc available for 
discovering those conceptions and principles. We can now see just 
what is being appealed to in the appeal to common sense; and it 
appears that common sense is not a very accessible arbitrator, and 
that its decisions (when we can get at them) may require a good deal 
of interpretation. Still, there is no doubt at all that views like 
sensationalism and many forms of idealism arc clearly inconsistent 
with common sense; so is hedonism in ethics; and in theology or 
metaphysics, positivism and atheism. There is difficulty in discovering 
what the plain man does believe on these topics; but it is fairly easy 
to see what he does not believe. 

. It is therefore well worth inquiring what authority belongs to 
common sense — a question which hitherto we have carefully avoided. 
Are its principles true, and its categories valid, as those who appeal 
to it must think? 

There are at least three obvious ways of answering this question. 

First, it may be said that no authority whatever belongs to the 
plain man; his ipse dixit is no more to be accepted in philosophy 
than anyone else's. Indeed, philosophy has no concern at all with 
his beliefs or disbeliefs ; the proper course is to ignore him altogether. 
Several plausible arguments may be brought forward in favour of 
this position. 

i. In the first place, it will be urged, to appeal to common sense 
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is to appeal to the opinion of the ignorant By a plain man, we 
mean ex hypothest a person ignorant of philosophy Why then 
suppose that he knows more about philosophy than anybody else? 
In the sciences such a view would be thought preposterous When 
the physicist wishes to decide whether the mass of a body increases 
with its velocity he does not appeal to persons ignorant of physics 
If the historian wishes to discover whether King Arthur ever existed, 
he does not go and consult the man in the street, nor does the 
philologist when he is searching for the derivation of a word Indeed, 
it may be said, the thing is almost too obvious to be argued No 
serious inquirer in any subject takes the least notice of the opinions 
of the market place , still less does he erect vulgar errors into infallible 
principles 

This argument, howqver, is not so strong as it seems, for philo- 
sophy is not one of the special sciences and what is proper in them 
need not be proper m it Further, we have to remember that the 
special sciences, though they may reject the plain man's opinions 
on the particular details of nature or of history, by no means reject 
but assume without question the categories and the principles of 
common sense If the belief m these principles be a vulgar error, all 
the sciences and history, too, have certainly fallen into it They 
cannot, therefore, cast stones at philosophy Nor is it even true 
that they wholly ignore the particular beliefs of the plain man, for 
they at least take the trouble to refute him first And if philosophy 
is to ignore what w e may call his general or philosophical assumptions, 
it, too, must refute him To call him ignorant is, after all, to beg 
the question Perhaps it is the philosophers who are ignorant, 
and the plain man who knows 

Moieover, as *we have seen, it is really not quite fair to speak 
of the plain man's philosophical beliefs or optntons, we ought 
rather to call them his fundamental assumptions They are surely 
different in kind from such opinions of the market place as that 
' The sun goes round the earth ” ‘ That dreams should be interpreted 
by their opposites,” ' That in the last days the Emperor Barbarossa 
will return to rule Germany ’ The plain man can give up such 
opinions as those without any senous difficulty, and with the 
progress of knowledge he is constantly doing so The surrender 
of them does not make it impossible for him to find his way about 
wan'd 1 — that is, to uncferstanof tC « eftenaagh Air onhnary practical’ 
purposes But if he ga\ e up the assumption that other minds exist 
than his own, and that there are phjsical objects independent of 
his perception, if he came to disbelieve in all causal connection, and 
supposed, with some philosophers, that the real is just a flux or a 
chaos, then {in Berkeley's words) he would no more know how to 
conduct himself in the common affairs of life than an infant just 
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bom Thus we may fairly claim that the principles and categories 
of common sense arc at any rate no merely casual superstitions, 
unworthy of the consideration of enlightened persons Whether 
they are valid or not, thc> arc at least fundamental to our ordinary 
view of the world, and therefore to the sciences They maj break 
down under examination, but they are no mere opinions of the 
market-place 

Another proof of tins is that whereas superstitions and mere 
ignorant opinions varj from one country to another and from one 
age to the next, we do not find an> such variations in the principles 
of common sense The Chinaman and the Eskimo believe in the 
independent existence of matter no less than the European, and 
Homer was no more a sensationalist or a subjective idealist than 
Dr Johnson Solipsism, indeed appears to be endemic in India, 
but if we appl> Bams test of belief, vie may doubt whether even 
there it is really believed in b> those who profess it 
Thus there really is a consensus gentium in favour of the principles 
of common sense But we need not appeal to mere enumeration 
We can use a more fundamental argument If there were anj nation 
which rejected them, we could certainly have no intercourse with it, 
for we could not possibl) understand its language Indeed, it could 
not possibty have a tanguage Even a language of gestures and 
cncs presupposes the independent existence of matter and of other 
minds, to say nothing of the categories of substance and causality 

Now , w e do not contend that the argument from the consensus 
gentium proves very much We only wish to urge that assumptions 
which are made by everybody m all ages cannot be merely capricious 
or accidental They at least deserve the most senous attention, 
we cannot know them de haul en has, as mere vulgar errors Indeed, 
we shall find it very difficult even to account for the existence of 
these assumptions, unless we allow that there is "something in 
them '* 

2 How ever, more senous arguments can easily be brought forw ard 
‘JfgiawA wppfxk Vc* vtmnwi* 'swrst \\ uniy Ve thar 

the plain man is by no means the unbiassed witness which some 
philosophers have supposed him to be On the contrary, he has a 
very powerful bias— the practical bias— and this vitiates all his 
beliefs He is occupied in keeping himself alive, and it does not 
matter to him whether his beliefs are true or false, so long as they 
help him in the struggle for existence Indeed, it is urged by Bergson 
and his followers that some of the most important common-sense 
beliefs, for instance, the belief in separate things and in a measurable 
time, are false The real, it is said, is an indivisible flux, and the 
divisions which we seem to find in it are products of our imagination, 
ot as Bergson strangely calls it, our intellect 
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3 Further, psychologists claim to be able to show how these 
beliefs arose in accordance with biological needs Our belief in an 
external world, even our belief in an objective space, is not (we 
are told) original, but acquired, either in the process of evolution 
or of individual development At first there was only the big buzzing 
confusion of sense data, and what we call common sense with its 
principles and its categories is somehow’ the product of this If our 
bodies, and our biological needs, had been different, common sense 
would have been different too 

Whether these two contentions — that of the Bergsomans and that 
of the psychologists — can be expressed in a tenable form, without 
assuming the validity of the very principles they are attacking, 
it is difficult to say As usually stated, they certainly fall into this 
fallacy For to talk about animals, brains, sense-organs, instincts, 
or indeed about evolution, is to assume the existence of the common- 
sense world of separate physical objects causing changes m each other, 
independent of our perception and thought, and unaffected by 
the particular character of our senses Certainly in an indivisible 
flux, whether of ‘Life’ or of sensations, there could be no animals 
nor brains nor struggle for existence, and though there might be 
an Han vital, there could not really be any life in the ordinary sense 
of the word 

Naturally, we do not disposeof either party in this way Theymay 
be able to restate their arguments, for the facts upon which they 
rely do prove something But it seems to me that at the most they 
could establish only two harmless consequences 

First, the Bergsomans may really be able to show that the plain 
man is limited by his practical interests that there are certain charac- 
teristics of the real which these interests prevent him from attending 
to Thus it is probably quite true that the plain man is more interested 
m the difference betw een one thing and another than in the connec- 
tions between them It is also probably true that he is more interested 
in the quantitative relations between one period of time and another 
than in the actual lapse of time itself But this is only ignorance or 
limitation , it is not error or illusion Things really are separate one 
from another, though they are also connected , and time really can 
be measured, though it also flows ' Finally, it is possible that there 
really is another way of apprehending the real besides ordinary 
perception and intelligence There may, for all we can tell, be 
experiences in which, so to speak, we are united with the real instead 
of viewing it 1 from the outside" But this does not prove that 
perception and thought are erroneous or illusory It proves Simply 
that they may not be the only ways in which we can be related 
to the Real And if the argument attempts to do more than this — 
to show that the world of our ordinary con'ciousness is a mere 
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fabrication or construct or fiction— it contradicts itself at once, as 
we have seen 

The psychologists, on the other hand, may conceivably be able 
to show 1 that there was a time when we or our ancestors did not 
believe in an objective physical world, and were ignorant of such 
categories as substance, cause, thing and appearances But the 
fact that tins belief has grown up by degrees (whether in the indi- 
vidual s life-time or in the history of the race) has not the slightest 
bearing on the question, whether it is true or false It certainly docs 
not follow that because our belief in the pliy sical world has dev eloped 
by degrees out of belief in something else therefore the physical 
world itself has grown up out of something else — say sensations 
and kmasthctic feelings On the contrary , the obv ious explanation 
is that the physical world existed all .along, but that the mental 
state or attitude which is required for the apprehension of it is not 
possible to a. ptthecaiUhropos or a new-born infant, .and has to develop 
by degrees This is the very most that the genetic argument can 
prove, and one may doubt whether it proves even as much as this 
These two lines of argument, the Bergsoman and the genetic, 
may serve as types of all those which attempt to discredit common 
sense on the ground that it lias to do not with the real, but with 
fictions or constructs It would take too long to examine them all 
in detail but so far as they are arguments, and not mere assertions, 
we venture to suggest that they all cither assume at some point 
or other the validity of the principles they arc attacking, or else 
they prov e something quite different 

» I strongly suspect that m fact they cannot do this 
(To be continued ) 
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Professor T E JESSOP 


If we need a figure to indicate the way m which the influence of 
Plato has passed through Europe, we must liken it, not to a nver 
continually at the flood, but to an expanding atmosphere enveloping 
and pervading whatever it meets, an atmosphere with a perfume 
that has made some sick and others open their nostrils to take in 
the seed and substance of a new life A river makes a linear path 
which, except perhaps for a few sinuosities and an occasional overflow, 
can be traced with relative ease, but an atmosphere, enlarging itself 
in all dimensions, with attenuation here and condensation there and 
precise limits nowhere, offers neither clue nor pattern for the in- 
quisitive historian who would seek to plot its course We may be 
prepared to find it anywhere So it is with the metaphysics of Plato 
No sphere of learning or of art has kept beyond its reach Anyone 
who, by comprehending its particular incidence and its total range, 
would write the most remarkable single chapter in the history 
of thought, would have to search the minds not merely of philo- 
sophers but also of saints, scientists, poets, painters, sculptors, 
statesmen and educationists of all ages He would even ha\e to 
search for the breath of it among the innumerable works of fiction 
that tumble mechanically from our modem undiscnminating 
presses The following, for example, is pure Platonism "We come 
from a world where we have known incredible standards of excel- 


lence, and we dimly remember beauties which we have not seized 
again and we go back to that world Uncle Pio and Carrnla Fenchole 
were tormenting themselves in an effort to establish m Peru the 
standards of the theatre m some heaven whither Calderon had 
preceded them * 1 To understand, alike in its emotional beauty and 
in its scientific seven*v, the metaphysic that underlies such charming 
phrases is perhaps an obligation, almost a necessity, and certainly 
a pnvilege \ 


The Platonic metaphysic, the so-called theory of Ideas or Forms, 
reduced to the central and\onstant contentions that stand beneath 


its changing expressions, maintains that the mind's demand for 


truth and reality can be satisfied only by a perfectly organized 
sjstem of perfect, eternal, and unchanging objects, that these 
objects — ideals, the highest we 'em think in any sphere of con- 


• Thornton Voider The Bridge oj San Lws Bey, p 96 
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templation— though never in this life seen embodied but only ap- 
proximated to, arc real, arc indeed alone real in an> tolerable sense 
of the term, and that the things that flit across the screen of sense 
are but troubled images or reflections of them The seen is not the 
pnor, it is only the distant shadow of the unseen In consequence 
human life, ideally regarded, is an agon> of reason to break away 
from the body by which it is bound and to contemplate with com- 
plete insight, with exquisite esthetic enjoyment and w ith morally 
fruitful rc\ erencc the supersensible realm of incorruptible realities 
This is the Platonism that has given the pulse and warmth of life 
to philosophy, softened the angularities of Christian theology , and 
unveiled to many a poet the vivid vision that compelled him to 
self-expression In the end it is itself a poem — an ordered dream 
rather than a logical system an ideal with the breath of life within 
it rather than an anatomized body of stark knowledge Expressed 
by Plato with a supreme command of that Greek language which 
had words for what we have to indicate by means of a glance, a 
shrug, a nod a raising of the cy ©brows, at its highest reach it forsakes 
the speech of argument to find a fuller utterance in myth Hard 
though it be to say so, it is just because of this substitution of 
artistry’ for logic, this swooning of reason into imagination, at the 
critical points that Plato falls short of being the complete philosopher 
And yet, if we were to smile at his fancies, Plato would smile 
with us, for whenever the poet in him subdues him as a thinker he 
gives us warning, and this candour, this perfection of self-cnticism, 
disarms us Moreover, many poems proceed out of what Rossetti 
called “fundamental brainwork’’ not all lovely things arc fragile, 
falling at a touch, and those that arc, like crystal fragments make 
music as they fall Behind Plato’s imaginings, as their source and 
partial vindication, there is a mass of ‘ fundamental brainwork,” as 
every patient student of his w orbs know s Plato the thinker is alw ay s 
at the heels of Plato the poet , or, if y ou w ill, how cv cr high his kite 
may soar, the thinker in him holds it fast and shortly draws it in 
His wildest myths are significant, bom of deep problems and pre- 
monitory of deep solutions, and all of them are only occasional 
interruptions, momentary upward glances amid mazes of swift and 
subtle reasonings Plato s chief exercise remained among the seven- 
ties of thought practised by his master Socrates 
It is from Socrates’ view of the nature of knowledge that Plato s 
metaphysics seems to have started No one before Socrates had 
clearly grasped the fact that we know every object through ideas 
that apply to many other objects as well mere apprehension by 
sense is nothing until there has supervened the reference of the 
given particular to a class When I say that the thing before me is a 
desk, that a desk is a piece of furniture intended to accommodate a 
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person while he is reading or writing, that thi? desk is oak, light 
fawn in colour, and so on, I am throughout u Sit'S words and corre- 
sponding ideas that refer to numerous things besides this desk 
In so doing I am in effect asserting that the desk is like these other 
things in the respects connoted by those general descriptive terms, 
and the assertion is, of course, right only if it really is like them 
What Socrates did was to elicit the axiom that different things can 
nghtly bear the same predicate only in so far as they show amid 
their diversity the one feature that the common predicate designates, 
and thereby to suggest the theory that knowledge must consist in 
noting the resemblances or common properties of things or, to use a 
now threadbare phrase, in the discovery of identity amid diversity 
There is, however, a further point To know anything it is not 
sufficient, or even necessary, to run through aU its similarities to 
other things, to accumulate the many predicates it can nghtly 
receive The knowledge that Socrates was seeking includes also a 
certain order, a proportioned emphasis, an elevation of some predi- 
cates as important and a subordination of the remainder as relatively 
unimportant Not all the similarities of a thing to other things are 
relevant to the understandmg of it, but only those similarities that 
can be completely, or at least closely and constantly, paralleled in 
other things To take an extreme example some men, we say, are 
as thin as a lamp post or as fat as a pig but th£se resemblances do 
not help us to understand what it is that makes them men only 
closer resemblances, those that become evident when we compare 
them w ith other men are here of use To know anything, in Socrates' 
strict sense of the term "know,” is to have before the mind a clear 
idea of the qualities that constitute its deepest character In all 
thmgs there are some properties that are essential and some that are 
not essential, and it is the former that knowledge primarily requires 
Now to state concisely the essential properties of a thing is to define 
it In accurate definition knowledge achieves Its ideal, a precise 
grasp of the meanings that terms can consistently bear is the in- 
dispensable condition of nghtly applying them Socrates' contnbu- 
tion to philosophy — and equally to science — was the discovery of 
the presence in all knowledge of general ideas, and the further 
discovery of the paramount importance of defining them, and by 
his own insistent call for definition in the sphere oi moral judgments, 
where terms were and still are conspicuously Ambiguous, he laid 
the foundations of ethics 

The Platonic theory of Forms is an attempt t° find, with the aid 
of other influences, a metaphysical ground for the Socratic doctrine 
of definition, that is, to discover what reality must be if knowledge 
consists m the understanding of thmgs by rfleans of distinctly 
defined general conceptions 
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A defined concept is unvarying: the mind can recur to it at any 
time and alwajs finds it wearing the same features In this respect 
it differs from anj thing we encounter through the senses A rose 
raaj be red in the morning and change under the day’s heat to a 
sickly brown, and a man may be healthy one day and ill the next, 
but redness and brownness, health and disease, considered not in 
their particular manifest at ions but in their own abstract nature, 
not as perceived by the senses or figured in the imagination, but as 
objects of thought, arc free from such mutation I can say that the 
skj was red jesterday evening, is red this ciemng, may be red 
to-morrow evening that some roses and noses some dresses and 
tresses as well as skies are red , and in ever} case, if the judgment is 
significant at all, the concept introduced b> the term red” remains 
identical, whatever be the nature, location, and tune of the thing 
of which it is asserted Sensible things, then, arc changeful, receiving 
now one concept and now another incompatible with the last, 
whereas concepts abide immutably Without fixed conceptual 
elements knowledge would be meaningless as well as useless, useless 
because meaningless, indeed, there would be no knowledge, but 
simply a stream of unidentified and unidentifiable sensations 

This fundamental difference detected by Socrates between the 
objects of sense and the objects of thought was brought to the fore 
and \chemently sharpened by Plato But m making it emphatically 
explicit Plato did not confine himself to a pure eduction of what was 
latent in the Socratic insight , he laid other teachers under contribu- 
tion, and it was through supporting suggestions derived from them, 
subjected of course to the idiosyncrasies of lus own genius, that he 
passed from the recognition of the place of concepts in knowledge 
to the doctrine that conceptual objects arc the very constituents 
of the real order. 

On the nature of sensible things he had already been instructed 
before he came under the influence of Socrates So far as we know, 
his first teacher m philosophy was Cratjlus, an extreme Herachtcan, 
and from him he seems to have imbibed the doctnne that sensible 
things are radically mutable and fugiti\c (which is a doctnne, not a 
description, foT what the senses testily to is stability as well as 
instability , to them the hills show no change) An} how , this doctnne 
runs through Plato from beginning to end, for the most part dog- 
matically asserted or even only assumed, and without it the theory 
of Forms would ha\e no excuse for itself When, with that con- 
viction apparently already fixed m his mind, he came through 
Socrates to see that knowledge requires for its \ cry possibility 
permanent objects of thought, he was naturally obliged to conclude 
that such objects constitute a world apart Thus for Plato there 
were henceforward two distinct realms, the one for ever hurrying 
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elusively across the senses, the other standing clear and constant 
before thought, and that the latter must be real and the former, 
being its opposite, unreal was, it seems, simply involved m that 
conclusion, since Plato, like many philosophers (conspicuously Hegel), 
and unlike many others (conspicuously Kant), could not doubt that 
reality is what is defined by and enshrined m the indispensables of 
clear and consistent thinking 

It is probable that in reaching this position Plato was also guided, 
or at any rate felt himself to be confirmed, by the Eleatic tradition 
The basic tenet of Eleaticism — namely, that reality is only what 
the mind can make perfectly clear to itself, that change, coming 
into being and passing away, are thoroughly unintelligible , that in 
consequence reality is marked by eternal changelessness — coincides 
so closely with that aspect of the theory of Forms just indicated as 
to make it almost certainly one of the influences that shaped Plato’s 
thought, and we have other evidence in the same direction Without 
prejudice to this direct influence, however, it should be noted that 
when both theories are taken in then entirety the coincidence has 
to be viewed as a convergence of different lines of approach although 
for both whatever changes cannot be known and whatever cannot 
be known cannot be real, Parmenides utters this as an axiom, whereas 
Plato grounds it on Socrates’ discovery of the conceptual character 
of knowledge 

There was another line of influence besides the Socratic and the 
Eleatic, namely, the study of mathematics Since this science was 
almost the creation of the Pythagoreans, and since Plato's thought 
is deeply furrowed by other lines of Pythagorean ism, it is natural 
to suppose that his mathematical bias was connected with that 
source The strength of this bias should neither be underestimated 
nor wondered at, seeing that mathematics w as the only science that 
had then reached a developed stage In the first place, mathematics 
supplied him, as it supplied Descartes, and as it still supplies Russell 
and very many scientists, with his ideal of knowledge A clarity 
equally perfect and a certitude equally irresistible must, he felt, 
belong to anything that can properly be called knowledge This 
high but narrow ideal has also to be invoked to account for his 
expelling bcjond the pale of science everything that cannot be 
apprehended m a context of transparent and Constant relationships, 
which for him meant the entire realm of sensible phenomena To this 
ovcrzealous contraction of all science to the strait type of mathe- 
matics — a fanaticism to which some of Plato’s immediate followers 
remained loyal — Anstotle replied by brooding preferentially over the 
outlawed limbo of sense, and though he did not in retort explicitly 
outlaw mathematics, he stolidly neglected it, an attitude which m 
his case amounted to a ban, for it was the only sphere of study that 
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he ever did neglect In the second place, mathematics gave to Plato 
objects that were like the objects of lus other fa\ ountc studj , ethics, 
namely, objects that are supersensible and perfect The proper 
concern of geometry, for example, is not with the diagrams it uses, 
since its definitions axioms, and postulates arc ne\cr more than 
approximately illustrated b} them No one can c\cr draw or find 
in any sensible thing a perfect circle And }ct what geometry $a}s 
about circles is not only not meaningless but also transparent ly 
true, there must therefore be circles to which it applies Hence 
there must be an order of being different from the realm of sense, 
and it is with this order that all science inspired by the mathematical 
ideal will be concerned Bj this lmc of influence too then Plato 
finds himself brought to the necessity of placing oxer agamst the 
world of sense a non-sensuous sphere of objects and of according to 
the latter an exclusive certainty and thereby an exclusive reality 
Lastly , we must take account of Plato s ethical interest While 
his passion for logical dint} impelled him to define moral distinc- 
tions^ his austere moral fen our compelled him to pronounce them 
absolute, and he adopted a similar attitude towards esthetic 
distinctions Precisely because upnghtness ( ‘justice ' is the mis- 
leading etymological equivalent, not the translation, of Plato s 
term, and survives only by inertia) and beaut} are standards b> 
which we assign values to acts and things it seemed to him that they 
must be teal A good act is one that conforms to a good type, and a 
beautiful thing one that bears comparison with a model of beaut} , 
the type or model is already supposed as distinct and pnor, the 
distinctness being proxed b) the fact that no moral or aesthetic 
ideal, as before no geometrical figure, is c\ cr seen complete!} em- 
bodied in this world They are real, then, because every moral and 
resthetic evaluation presupposes them, and also because the \cry 
end of life is to strive after them , and } et w e ne\ cr see them nev er 
meet them within the boundaries of our sensuous world Yet 
again Plato feels obliged to belici e in a supersensible order which 
disgraces the sensible by its constancy and perfection 
To summarize, the theory of Forms, like a fabric, is not woven 
of a single thread In general, each Form must be regarded as having 
several aspects (i) Logically , it is a universal, the connotation the 
unitary meaning of a general term, in sharp distinction from the 
particulars which comprise the denotation The application to many 
things of one name or one predicate implies a constant, and the 
comprehension of particular things is achieved by anal} sing their 
diversity into peculiar organizations of such constants And because 
the Form is a constant it is the object not of sense but of thought, 
with neither spatial nor temporal location (2) Ethicall} and 
resthetically, a Form is the perfect m its kind, not merel} a unu ersal 
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but also an ideal — m contemplation a norm by which we assess the 
value of actions and things, in moral conduct and artistic production 
an end that w e strive, though never with complete success, to realize 
Plato calls it a jrapaSeiy/xa (exemplar) as well as an iS/a (Form), 
and of all his interests this teleological one is the strongest, being 
allowed to determine the character' of the supreme Form, which 
Plato affirms to be the Good, the ultimate ideal, not, as* it would 
be if the logical interest predominated, the last product of conceptual 
abstraction Plato does not find this aspect of perfection in ethical 
and aesthetic umversals alone Not only are actions called just by 
reference to an ideal justice, but also horses are called horses by 
reference to an ideal horseness The connotation of a class term 
differs from the particulars denoted by the term not only by being 
unitary but further by comprising merely the pure and flawless 
characteristics of the class For example, Plato would have defined 
a horse as an animal of a certain appearance which by its fleetness, 
strength, and spint is specially suited to serve man in war A thing 
is properly what it is fitted for, what it would be if there were no 
crass impediments in the path of its development (3) Metaphysically, 
the Form is more than a concept, and more even than an ideal, more, 
that is to say, than an object framed under inquisition or projected 
in aspiration, it is the very stuff and the sole stuff of reality That in 
which alone thought can rest, which indeed alone makes thought 
possible, and which is as indispensable for the guidance both of 
conduct and of artistic effort as it is for the passing of appraising 
judgments upon them whatever has these final characters must, 
Plato assumed, be unimpeachably real, and it seemed to him to 
follow that whatever is without thenr must be unreal The theory 
of rorms m its general intention and result identifies the idea! 
with the real, it is the doctnne that the ground of values and the 
ground of natural fact are the same This latter way of describing 
it brings out one of the chief of those features that have given it 
favour in the eyes of Christian theists 
It seems to me self-evident that in any interpretation of the 
Platonic theory that seeks to be discerning and adequate all these 
three aspects must be retained Acute difficulties result, but to avoid 
these by the simple expedient of dropping one or other of them is 
not to expound, Plato, hut in ontirjzfi. bun. , vnk tn. that, thn.vw»af.d«, 
personality that our texts reveal but to remould it nearer to the 
logician s desire, here, as everywhere else, philosophical systematics 
and the history of philosophy are honourable only in separation 
For Plato truth, goodness, and beauty constitute an ultimate in- 
dissoluble concretion Consequently, in his works philosophy is not 
a group of disciplines but just a single discipline, as kaleidoscopic 
as shot silk and, again like silk, one seamless texture, and it js this 
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holding together of vast variety in a sympathetic unity— which is 
simply the loyalty of Platonism to its own primary demand, the 
demand that philosophy shall be pre-eminently a synopsis — that is 
the deepest secret of Plato’s age-long spell 
The unification, hones cr, is a personal one the heterogeneous 
elements arc not linked together on the lc\el of thought but melted 
together m the crucible of Plato’s ardent soul In other words, the 
relation of the many Forms, or of the several indicated aspects of 
the Forms, to one another is left a matter of mere assertion I urthcr, 
the metaphysical relation of the Forms to sensible things is left 
exceedingly \ague We know what is meant when it is affirmed that 
. they arc related as universal and particular or .as model and copy, 
but these relations seem to be severed when the ones arc declared 
to be real and the others to be unreal These relations arc relations 
w ithm the total sphere of reality , and the unreal is precisely that to 
which real relations do not apply, or at any rate that which is 
related to the real in nothing but a negative way (whatever * real ’ 
may mean) Here arc two standing problems with which every 
cntical student of Plato perplexes himself, and with reference to 
which the various schools of interpreters define themselves I shall 
expand the latter first, and with this reservation concerning both, 
that I shall completely ignore the “dialectical ’ dialogues (the 
“Parmenides” group), since about the purport of these there is 
virtually no agreement 

The most striking feature of Plato's theory , the feature that has 
in some people excited the greatest enthusiasm and in others, 
notably Anstotle, the strongest criticism, is his emphasis on the 
transcendence of the Forms His location of them in the Plurdrus 
(247 C) in "a place above the heavens" is a poetical statement of 
what is insisted on again and again in many passages in stark prose 
The reasons for this insistence have been already' brought out. 
logical umversals, geometrical figures, and ethical and {esthetic 
ideals, though clearly and convincingly apprehended by the mind, 
are never to be found embodied m the sensible sphere Their trans- 
cendent character, thus discovered by thought is fixed and solem- 
nized with the pomp of art, there are passages where Plato s 
discourse, under the stress of intense feeling, swells from smooth 
argument into tumultuous myth And here also there are more 
springs than one Plato, like all men, had his moods, and not merely 
the two moods of the thinker and the poet — c\ en his poetic mood 
varied In the Syvipostum and the Phadrus it seems to be the pure 
artist that fashions the picture the Forms are delineated as the 
sheerly beautiful, and heavenly for that reason, exciting the soul s 
unmeasured but purely spiritual, mystical love In the Phetdo on 
the other hand, the ascetic controls the artist Plato recoils from the 
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body and its sensible environment as from something irredeemably 
unclean, and aspires after the Forms as celestial types and sources 
of unsullied moral punty, making, indeed, a religion of them 
Reason and sense, goodness and badness, beauty and ugliness are 
distractions evident enough on the theoretical plane, but m these 
myths they are powerfully re-expressed as antitheses between 
reason and appetite, between the lovable and the unlovable, between 
the holy and the unholj — oppositions that reflect not so much 
distractions of thought as rending conflicts in the heart Plato 
consecrates his other-worldlmess with a religious seal 

It cannot be said that Plato always keeps loyal to the implica- 
tions of this severe transcendence Superbly a Greek, he responded 
spontaneously to the actual beauty of painting and statuary and 
the human figure, the disparagement of sensuous loveliness that his 
Phcedo mood voiced did not in any perceptible degree affect that 
natural Hellenic susceptibility And, amid the generally uncom- 
promising idealism of the political theory of the Republic, un- 
compromising because it is a practical application of his trans- 
cendentahzing temper, he prescribed for the body, not the horrified 
mortification preached m the Phado, but the strengthening, 
tranquillizing, and beautifying discipline of sensitively measured 
gymnastics Here again Plato could not suppress the Greek in him, 
or the poet in him For the poet's genius has a love of sense as part 
of its essence, he is one who thinks, feels, and writes in images, one 
who has dissolv ed the difference between thought and sense, charging 
each with the full virtues of both Plato’s nature was most richly 
sensuous Handsome Athens and her handsome citizens live still m 
his pages So much did his soul reside in his eyes that he called 
even the invisible Forms by a name derived from the verb ' to see,” 
and presented them repeatedly under visual figures Perhaps it was 
because his sensibility was so luxurious, so opulent, that from time 
to time he reared and stiffened against it the strains he had of 
Spartan and Pythagorean asceticism But even his asceticism had 
a root m the love of beauty, for it was in part an overeagemess to 
nse to the discarnate life in which alone, he believed the perfect 
Forms could be perfectly beheld and perfectly enjoyed Not in his 
myths only, but in many a casual phrase he rev eals a sentiment that 
finds its choicest formulation, in the words, ol Sir Thomas Browne 
"Were the happraesse of the next world as closely apprehended as 
the felicities of this, it were a martyrdome to live ” 

Had Plato done nothing more than hold the Forms far away, at 
the very limits of his imagination, from sensible things, his philo- 
sophy would have ended in a tissue of superfine abstractions, as 
tenuous and hghtlj based, albeit as lovely, as a web of gossamer 
But he sought concreteness, differently indeed from Aristotle, but 
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no less earnestly, he intended even the remotest Forms to be 
explanatory oi the sensible order, to account for this near world tint 
first evoked the suggestion of them The Forms, lie said repeatedly, 
arc not only realities they arc the realities of terrestrial things A 
man is a man entirely in virtue of the Torm of manhood, and a 
statue is beautiful entirely m virtue of the Iorm of Beauty And 
yet every Torm is removed by the furthest diameter of thought — 
as the real from the unreal — from the sensible particulars of which 
it is the explanation the ground the reality Tins is the aching 
paradox of Plato s metaphysics A thing s reality lies outside of it 
Plato was aware of the paradox and strove hard to remove it, to 
relate the thing intelligibly to its Form but in all his efforts lie only 
magnified the paradox insisting in the same breath that sensible 
things and Forms arc together and apart alien and akin He beat 
the wings of metaphor and sang the appealing song of the Twutus, 
but the bars of reason held inexorably against him Whenever the 
opposites approach each other, they rebound under his passionate 
reaffirmation of their opposition We read that the beauty of a 
beautiful thing is due to the relation of the thing to the Torm of 
beauty, but we read also that there is only one beauty , this Torm 
of beauty , and that this Form is as distinct from beautiful things 
as the real is from the unreal If this be pressed, it means that things 
cannot be beautiful at all Similarly , and still more patently , a man 
cannot be a man if his manhood is not lus very self, but is a spaceless, 
timeless, unchanging Torm, remote from lus body , and only tlie 
object instead of the essence of his mind Anstotlc’s sober correction 
of the paradox was surely inevitable every individual of a class of 
things has its own Form, all of which arc identical only in intellectual 
formulation in definition, each being resident in and constitutive of 
the individual thing, and an abstraction, an unreality , apart from it 
Setting aside this difficulty, can we discover how, when Plato 
was affirming that Forms and ordinary things are related, he con- 
ceived the relation? As universal to particular and as perfect to 
imperfect., as we have seen. , hnfe— to. efijjcafc — vrjthrx. of. tfc/yys. *cwi, 
relations is sufficiently intimate or concrete What we seek is their 
metaphysical relation, the bond that connects them not in thought 
but in very fact the bond that makes the one the delemimnt oi 
the other Plato leaves us m doubt, it seems as though he himself 
never found it At any rate, if he did he ne\er crystallized it in a 
definitive phrase He throws out hints of the Forms he say's that 
they are present in (vapeort) have possession of (krart^ei), are 
the patterns (napahelypaia) of sensible things, and of these latter 
that they receive (&xetr0at), participate in 0 x€t«V 0» are m close 
association with (koivcuvcI) copy (fif/iTpn;) are the likenesses 
(of lotto / wtci), images (cueoW, ttScoAa) of the Forms The greatest 
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refinements oi scholarship have been lavished on these terms, 
but to find among them any difference of meaning appears to 
me increasingly to be a pedantic mistake, another expression of 
that bias of erudition which would resolve literary interpretation 
into philology There are passages in which several of them occur 
in quick succession, clearly intended synonymously And it appears 
to me to be equally a mistake to accept any of them too seriously, 
each of them means ' this or something of the sort ” In one passage 
at least Plato virtually says so "Nothing makes a thing beautiful 
except either the presence of or association with Beauty itself, in 
whatever way this presence or association may come about — for 
how it comes about I cannot yet affirm, but only that it is through 
Beauty that beautiful things become beautiful His concern here, 
but not by any means here alone, is primarily to secure recognition 
that there are Forms The elucidation of the metaphysical link 
between them — identity or continuity of stuff, or kind of influence, 
or whatever else might make the one responsible for the other — is 
nowhere argumentatively achieved If we are to judge Plato by his 
latest thought, as expressed in the Ttmaus ,* we must say that he 
did not go beyond the metaphor of imitation (fupqet?) a metaphor 
because it is an artistic element in the astonishing myth that the 
Ttmaus unfolds and unfolds with the explicit warning that it is a 
myth, or more stnctly, a * probable story " It has, indeed, a serious 
purport meaning that the relation of sensibles to Forms is teleo- 
logical the first aim at, strive after the second But this is still 
metaphorical Moreover, it is asserted, not argued 

About the other standing problem we are equally unenlightened 
The only place in the dialogues (with the possible exception of the 
dialectical group) where the question comes explicitly under dis- 
cussion is in the sixth book of the Republic, in the section dealing 
with the higher education of the future Guardians, and even there 
we are given only hints The Forms are said to constitute a system 
' They neither wrong nor are wronged by each other, but are all 
obedient to order and in harmony with reason” (500 C) But what 

1 Oi* dAAo ti irortl av7& xaAAr IkiItou toO koXoO tire vapovala the 
KOtvtatla the onj j <5i) Kal Chios xipoaytto/tirr] ov yip lx, roiTro ditax*. plto/i<U, 
dAA’ Cn jot KaAoi irdna rd KaXd ytyrrrai eaXd Pheedo loo D The difficulty 
o! the third tfre (which following good example I have omitted in the 
translation) and the supposed difficulty of npooycioulrr) (that it should be 
neuter genitive in agreement with naXotJ or that we should correct to 
vpoaayopivoftirri) do not affect the point Plato 13 confessing uncertainty 
about the nay in which Form and thing are connected 

* The theory that the Toms are numbers which Anstotle attributes to 
Plato was apparently the final stage, but we know next to nothing about It, 
and that little is singularly obscure both la itself and m its bearing on the 
abo\e question 
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kind ot system? Plato's conception of dialectic, explained in this 
same section as the ascent by pure thinking from principles com- 
monly assumed as primary— from what he rightly calls hypotheses 
(e.£. the axioms of geometry)— to a single ultimate principle, and 
then the descent from this, again by sheer thinking, in a way that 
reveals those hypotheses as derivatives of the supreme principle : this 
conception of dialectic suggests that the Forms are ranged in a logical 
hierarchy, as indeed we should expect them to l>e when we view 
them, as Plato often viewed them, as universal That is. we should 
have a system consisting of many species subsumed under a smaller 
number of proximate genera, winch in turn arc subsumed under still 
fewer genera, and so on. until the progressive subsumption comes to 
a stop in one all-comprehending genus, which would be a category 
something like Being. 

This expectation, however, is not realized. Instead, Plato places 
at the head of the hierarchy the Form of the Good. Of the remaining 
order of the hierarchy, of the ranging of the levels and what each 
level contains, he says never a word. It is utterly impossible for us 
to reconstruct even vaguely the system of the Forms, and Plato's 
recourse to the simile of the sun in his attempt to indicate the nature 
of the organizing Form of the Good suggests that he himself had not 
worked it out: if he ever did so, it was not until his old age, when lie 
completely disconcerts us by identifying the Forms with numbers. 
This inability to present us with even an outline scheme of the 
Forms is a somewhat ironical feature of Plato's thinking. According 
to him the Forms arc the only objects that can be known in the 
severest sense of this word; they are the only objects that arc worth 
knowing; and they are in principle capable of being perfectly known: 
and yet he never displays them systematically, never even enumer- 
ates them at any length, and rarely leaves us with a personal defini- 
tion of any of them singly. Indeed, his confession that of the Form 
of the Good — -without a knowledge of which, he says (505 A), none 
of the other Forms can be fully known— he can speak only in a figure 
(506 E), is an admission that he is in a quandary. Only a figure is 
possible because it is the condition both of being and knowing. 
Obviously, anything so transcendent must require in the final 
approach to it a mystical attitude, and when at length beheld will 
be an inexpressible, incommunicable vision. That Plato himself held 
to this consequence is' clear: he asserts it modestly in the Tinutus 
(28 C), and strenuously emphasizes it in the seventh epistle (341 C), 
and we are virtually invited to justify by it his frequent recourse 
to simile and myth. It is one of the authentically Platonic elements 
of Neoplatonism. 

Plato's difficulty is plainly due to the complexity of his conception 
of what a Form is. It is hard to see how logical universal, mathe- 
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raatical entities, and values like goodness and beauty can be knit 
together in a system on any one principle, unless it be the logical 
principle, for the last two classes do after all, in so far as they are 
general terms, fall under the first But Plato rightly reframed from 
resorting to this simple logical unification, since to treat values 
merely as umversals and not also as ideals would be a most stupid 
abstraction On the other hand, he could not reasonably regard all 
umversals as ideals evil for example, is a universal just as much as 
goodness is, and so are relations like tallness and smallness, which he 
expressly admits as Forms The Forms remain an aggregate because 
they are not defined in a single way The assertion that they are 
all umfiable under the one Form of the Good, are special determina- 
tions of it, is a postulate In the Republic it emerges with an apology 
and with nothing but a simile to support it, and in the Ttnusus the 
region it dominates is one of picturesque adumbration, not of 
reasoned statement 

In truth Plato s belief in the absolute supremacy of the Good is 
not arrived at through nor required by his theory of Forms It is 
not the conclusion of an argument, but a passionate conviction of 
his deeply moral spirit It does not spring from the theory of Forms, 
the theory of Forms springs in part from it, and would have ex- 
pressed it more clearly had it not been complicated by springing 
also from his almost equally passionate logical or strictly theoretical 
interest — the passion for truth as such m clear apprehension and 
articulate formulation — which Plato was never able, even m his 
most artistic and religious moods, for long to suppress It is the 
belief that the abiding supports of all existence in tune and space are 
organized as the elements of human nature ought to be, or that the 
highest human ideal is justified, is true and obligatory, because it 
expresses the principle by which reality itself is constituted and 
directed On the one hand, it is a protest against relativism and 
scepticism, especially m moral matters , and on the other hand, it is 
a reaction against the mechanistic explanations of Nature m which 
the pre Socratic philosophy had culminated In this latter aspect 
it appears in the Phudo (97 D) as the contention that efficient causes 
are merely accessory causes or conditions (awa !m), that only 
final causes have explanatory virtue, a thing being what it is because 
it is best for it to be so, and in the Ttmttus (29 D), where the universe 
is said to have come into existence because of the benevolence of 
God, who wished to spare ar ^ share some of his inexhaustible good- 
ness Metaphjsically, then, the supremacy of the Good means that 
ideals are not only real but ark the bases of reality, and that, just 
because of this, scientific explanation, if it is to be adequate, must 
be couched in teleological terms \ 

All this, it seems tome, has a ruinous bearing on Plato’s conception 
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of dialectic as a process in which thought, after ascending to the 
supreme Torm, returns and exhibits rex ersely as deductions from it 
the steps that led up to it The teleological relation is asymmetrical, 
has onl> one direction, the subordinate Forms maj point to the 
Good, but the Good docs not point to them, so that lrom it alone 
we cannot bj pure reasoning trace out their generation 
There is >et another difficult} m Plato's theor> , ahead} hinted at 
and due to the same cause as the other two, that is, to the lack of a 
single, consistently held definition of the Torms It is the difficulty 
of determining the precise scope or contents of the realm oi Torms 
Tor the most part, the Torms discussed or referred to b} w*a> of 
illustration, arc values like goodness and beaut} , logical or quasi- 
logical relations like sameness and difference and cquaht} and 
inequality, and geometrical notions and the theory would be less 
unintelligible if it confined itself to such most general categories 
of fact and value, though it would still be hard to conccixc of these 
as having an absolute being But Plato s habitual w ay of arriving 
at the Torms is b> the Socratic search for umxorsal meanings 
This, that, and another line of action are good , cquaht} is prcdicablc 
of many things— and so on whit, then, arc these constants to 
which man} things can be referred? Tins mode of approach defines 
the Terms as umxcrsals, or at any rate implies tint all umxcrsals 
are Torms Socrates is made to say so in the Republic (596 A); 
"We ha\c been in the habit of assuming the existence, in each 
instance, of some one Torm, which includes the numerous particular 
thmgs to which we apply the same name ’’ And he at once goes on 
to say that therefore there must be, for example, a Form of a bed 
and a Form of a table For the same reason it is asserted in the 
PJutdo (102) that there is a Torm of tallness, and elsewhere Torms 
of other relations are asserted or implied No kind of um\ ersal, then, 
seems to be precluded from the realm of Torms Consequent^ there 
should be a Form of evil, which would contradict Plato’s \iew of the 
Forms as aspects of the Good, and a Torm of change, which is the 
negation of that constancy for which the Porms almost primarily 
stand, and Forms of motor-cars spectroscopes, stethoscopes, and 
xxhatex er human ingenuity may in the future devise 
We are left, then, in deep obscurity on three points, namely, the 
relation of the Forms to particular things, qualities, and exents, 
their relation to one another, and exen the classes of objects of 
which Forms are to be posited, and since these three points coxer 
the entire theory of Forms, the entire theory is obscure We can 
understand xx hy Plato fashioned the theory if we enter xxith intimate 
sympathy into his mind, appreciating the strength and interplay of 
the various interests that made his personality so nch, hut the 
theory itself, considered apart from the mind out of which it sprang, 
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considered as a philosophy instead of the achievement of a particular 
person, cannot be made intelligible — -unless, indeed, in a way that 
our texts do not warrant, we attenuate the variety of its content to 
one only of its tendencies Such a conclusion may be charged with 
stultifying itself by appeanng to deny the obviously towenng 
philosophical genius of Plato, but of this charge it may be acquitted 
on three grounds (i) Plato lived during the earliest infancy of science 
and philosophy, when many problems familiar to us were scarcely 
even incipient, when many distinctions were still undiscovered, and 
when a philosophical terminology had jet to be devised That wc 
tend to forget this fact is one of the most striking proofs of his 
ageless genius (2) Several relatively late and therefore presumably 
mature dialogues (. Parmenides , etc ) remain uninterpreted These 
may, of course, harbour the light, though I am doubtful (3) We do 
not possess from Plato's hand a single systematized exposition of 
his views All his works are dialogues, each being largely restricted 
to a subject defined by its dramatic occasion, all works of admirable 
art reflecting unlimited imagination, intense moral and religious 
feeling and a bubbling, irrepressible spirit of playfulness, quite as 
much as the spirit of rational inquiry I often wonder whether we 
have yet measured the extent of Plato’s humour, suspecting that 
not a few of the passages over which we perplexedly brood, and 
against which we gravely muster the heaxiest artillery of learning, 
were intended only to raise a smile 
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SOCIAL MACHINERY AND THE SOCIAL 
SPIRIT 

TRortssoR HELEN WODEHOUSE 
I 

There is a certain experience which awaits reformers of alt parties 
sooner or later. They make plans for amending some small part 
of the world, and consider means for getting the idea into practice, 
and then someone interposes a comment - "This plan,” lie says, 
“is all very well, but it is mere machinery. The world can be saved 
only by what is inward and living, by change in heart and thought, 
by renewal of spirit,** 

We may take a couple of quotations as examples, both by dis- 
tinguished writers. One comes from J. A. R. Marriott, writing in 
the Hibbert Journal in July 1917: — 

“Analyse the elements of any one of' the specific problems 
ahead of us, and what do we find? Take, for instance, the 
industrial problem; probe it to its depths, and you find that 
the essence of the demand is not so much for new methods in 
business organization— though these may be called for— not 
for the creation of new machinery— much as this may be 
needed — but rather for a new spirit among the human agents 
in industrial production, and a new personal relation between 
man and man.” 

The other was written in earlier days, in Lord Hugh Cecil’s little 
book on Consfrnih'sw: — 

"What is the mischief at the root of the competitive system? 
It is important to consider this, for unless the root of the evil 
be taken away, we may be sure that we shall not mend what 
is wrong, though we may change the particular manifestation 
of it. The evil root is plain enough. It is that men are guided 
by self-interest. If Christianity is to reform the social system, 
it can only effectually do so by inducing people to substitute 
love for self-interest. Nothing is more certain than that the 
mechanism of human society Mill only express human char- 
acter; it Mill not regenerate it. Character will transform the 
- social system, but it takes something more vivifying than the 
social system to transform character. Accordingly, unless there 
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is prospect of such an improvement in human nature as the 
general substitution of love for self interest, w e may be sure at 
the outset that no change of social or political machinery will 
redeem society ” 

Such interpositions are peculiarly baffling, because they are so 
true and even truistic on the surface, yet they seem to block the 
path to everything else They are not so much a red hemng drawn 
across the path as something more cumbrous left there « Mr 
Marriott indeed has a practical moral and a good one — the pro- 
motion of education hut Lord Hugh Cecil leaves us standing where 
we are He seems to be saying "Do nothing because you cannot 
do everything Begin no enterprise, because you cannot be sure of 
carrying it to a completely perfect end ’ Yet he would not admit 
this paraphrase, because he sees two separate kinds of enterprise, 
of which the one is not the beginning or the end of the other nor 
even a help on the way, but irrelevant 

There can be no short answer, but for our own comfort we seem 
obliged to think out some answer, however roundabout or long 
We are driven to consider the whole matter of machinery and spirit 
and the relation between them If the question arises within a 
societj, it also anses within an individual What is the relation 
between a man’s spint, or character, or self, and the system and 
organization of his life? Let us begin at the beginning 

II 

' We brought nothing into this world with us," says the Prayer 
Book We do bring something," says the baby's mother ' instincts 
and promises and possibilities of all kinds ' And yet they are 
nothing as yet, and we are nothing We have stiU to be created, 
and to help create ourselves 

The baby grow s, and as he grows he comes into life The instincts 
are no longer bare possibilities He is energetic in successive par- 
ticular wajs the way of moving one’s arms and legs, and the way 
of crawling and the way of staggering He demands the fulfilment 
of an accepted ro ltine of fun and food and sleep He is inquisitive 
about a particular i attle and a particular cat s tail, and the layers 
of experience leave dis/jositions to do particular things with these, 
or to refrain from doing ^them He is no longer confined to the 
present moment The hours in turn invite him into different parts 
of that larger personality winch he and life together are budding 
These powers, these acceptances, these interests are part now of an 

* Why asked a W E A member okme do people talk about a red hemng 
across the path?—it wouldn t be an)’ obstacle They might at least say 
a whale 
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objective self within which, anil moving about in which, iiis little 
subjective centre of the moment's impulse and the moment's atten- 
tion lives. And as this larger self grows round a baby, so it grows 
round each of us all our lives. 

Consider how tiny, at any moment, is the momentarily existent 
part of me. One little bit of the world lies under the shifting focus 
of my attention; one little bit of a big interest is consciously 
throbbing; one little bit of a big acquired power is being used. 
All the boundaries are undefined, there is a certain awareness of 
what lies beyond them, and of my ability to bring in more of it 
if I exert myself. But with all allowance made for this, the moving 
globe of light is very small and its content very changeful. How 
big, and on the whole how stable, my objective personality is. Our 
impulses fade with the moment, but they store themselves up in 
character, and are waiting there when wc next think of the subject 
a month hence. Our resolutions, as actual rcsolvings, die with the 
moment, but they store themselves up as resolves, as principles 
and guiding ideas, and as decisions taking effect. How miserable 
if our progress had to depend on the momentarily present, momen- 
tarily living impulse, on an endless scries of fresh decisions. I 
commit myself, into the care of what lasts. 

Continue still with the individual. This larger self within which 
his lit small self of the moment moves about— this storehouse of 
energies and of guides— this may be considered in one important 
aspect as the establishment with which lie works. Here arc all the 
means of living, each one in place when he wants it. Here arc his 
troys of living, determining the movements which his actual self 
will make next time it comes that way. Here arc the deep sources 
of energy. This is the power-house; here are the ropes and wheels. 

And a high necessary act of the lit and moving self, again and 
again, may consist in doing something to the ropes and wheels, 
which then will be left again in the dark till they are needed. A boy, 
hitherto idle, feels his vocation to become a doctor. Then he must 
link his private engine with those massive engines of other people’s, 
making, that we call schools and universities and hospitals; and, 
within his smaller sphere, he must make a time-table for his private 
work, and arrange terms and holidays, and create habits or fasten 
himself to customs which will set him hour by hour and day by day 
in the right places and the right attitude. Such mechanism by itself 
could not transform his mind or character, but without its means 
his mind and character can hardly transform themselves; and indeed 
it is more than merely means to end, since these right places and 
right attitudes are themselves part of that new life which he has set 
out to lead. 

The disdaining of machinery, the habitual failure to register a 
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good impulse in some detailed arrangement which will assist its 
future carrymg-out, the excessive trust in the moment — such things 
we know are of bad omen for a man's life If a purpose dies, its 
machinery will no doubt also become dead and insignificant (unless 
it can still serve some larger idea) , but the commonest death of a 
purpose is its choking on the second occurrence, by lack of that 
channel w hich should hav e been prepared at the first The mechanism 
through which it is to work is the very body without which the soul 
cannot live 

And the same thing applies to the whole organization of healthy 
life We must harness ourselves to some valuable work, wc must 
plan our customs in tune with the laws of physical health, wc 
must open our windows to the winds which blow through the 
universe To side track our angers, to still our jealousies to see wajs 
out of our tangles, we need detailed means (which are not merely 
means) as much as if in the physical w orld we were trying to learn 
to fly So the popular emphasis on personality and talent, and 
"genius will out ’ neglects the detailed means, the planning and 
preparation the margin of leisure the access to a world of ideas 
in books or company and thus docs historical injustice to women 
and to the poor So a ) oung teacher may try to control a class by 
sheer weight of momentary personality and the driving impulse of 
command and when this fails, he takes to physical bullying, or else 
he despairs It needs experience or training to bring home the 
need of careful preparation of something to teach and something 
for the children to do, and the organization of every step in the 
sjstem of acts and ideas It is not very different when we seek to 
manage the crowd of impulses which are ready to act at any moment 
within our own self In either case it is unwise to look down on the 
needed arrangements as merely mechanical 

When indeed is a machine a "mere" machine? We seem to call 
it so with some ground of justice under two conditions when it 
is working badly and when it is not being worked The student s 
neglected time table, and the teacher’s lesson or methods which no 
longer fit the particular class may be so spoken of Our own body 
may fall under the reproach, as when wc want a mote removed 
from our eye and the eyelid shuts "mechanically ’ against the 
proffered help Our pow ers inborn or acquired, are mere machinery 
when they lie idle and the) 'strike us again as mechanical when 
inappropriately used as by the delirious patient who talks scraps 
of unknown tongues or the devout but stupid person who quotes 
the Bible and must alwajs go on to the habitual end of the passage 
whether it applies or not Purposes, principles, standards of judg- 
ment arc mechanical when the) arc unfit ( Tins boy’s composition 
seems wonderfully solid and original for his age," said a visitor to 
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a certain school “Perhaps/* replied the headmaster, "but I should 
nc\cr call that a really good composition look at the tail of tint 
p ") And our very* impulses ha\c the merely mechanical quality 
when they arc not shaped and permeated by life taken as a whole; 
as when we hear our own \oicc speaking amiably and compliantly 
when we know we ought to be resistant and stem Kut the machinery' 
remains, yet the merely mechanical has disappeared, when our 
impulsive kindness is working in the scnicc of our deliberate kind- 
ness, when our standards of judgment fall into their fitting place in 
art and thought, when our capacities arc fully and accurately used 
in a rich and well adjusted social life and when hand and wood .and 
stone, water and fire and wind and cord and steel, work in widely 
extended harmony at what life needs 
Machinery is not one kind of thing set apart Everything in the 
uniaersc is machinery in one aspect of itself — vs hen we look on it 
as a servant, as a \ chicle or extension of something else When for 
a time it is an idle sen ant, or a vehicle that breaks down and gets 
m the way, or when it gets out of control and docs wrong, then m 
reproach we call it a "mere ' machine If 'c are it a cr justified tn this 
term of reproach unless ue hate grounds for reproach And when we 
say that machinery alone is not enough, our statement is true, 
because nothing in the universe is enough when it is alone, and 
because when we consider a thing as machinery' we are considering 
it in precisely that aspect in which (in common with all exist- 
ing things) it demands company*, demands something to serv e, in 
which it needs (as everything needs) to be a part of a larger whole 

III 

We find then that it is no insult to the larger self if we consider 
parts of it on occasion in the light of vital machinery The per- 
manent spint and way of life, like the living body, is machinery' in 
one aspect of itself, without thereby ceasing to live Turn now to 
the analogous spirit or establishment of a society' 

In an early stage of this discussion we said of the individual 
"Our resolutions, as actual resolvmgs, die with the moment, but 
they store themselves up as resolves, as principles and guiding 
ideas, as decisions taking effect How miserable if our progress had 
to depend on the momentarily present, momentarily In mg jihpufsc, 
on an endless senes of fresh decisions I commit myself, into the 
care of what lasts " So in like manner a nation may commit itself, 
recording and stonng its decisions once made, in custom institution' 
and law These may become "mere machinery/’ no doubt, when they 
become useless, or when they resist some change in the real need* 
when they cease to be attuned to the national life as a whole But 
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meanwhile they can be machinery and spint at once, true ways 
of living For a nation, as for an individual, the distrust of the stable 
element in life — the belief that steadiness and commitment must 
mean something dead and inorganic and alien to spirit — may be a 
most dangerous mistake 

In the industrial problem, said one of the writers we quoted at 
the beginning, "the essence of the demand is not so much for new 
methods in business organization nor for the creation of new 
machinery but rather for a new spuit among the human 
agents, and a new personal relation between man and man ’’ 

Set beside this some remarks of a well known employer — 

' Everybody knows when the employers meet the workmen, 
as they do regularly in most trades for the settlement of 
vanous disputes, what an enormous amount of work is done 
amicably, and what a number of disputes are nipped in the 
bud and never give any senous trouble " ‘I find that we 
employers go to London, York Manchester, Sheffield, or any 
other large town, we there meet with the Trade Union leaders, 
we have long talks and discussions, and, m the mam, we get 
things thrashed out and settled on a fair and reasonable basis ’’ 

‘ The end of it has commonly been that we, the employers, 
who meet the Union leaders, usually come to look on them as 
friends not only with whom we can negotiate but whom we 
can trust "« 

Now is this an account of organization or of spint? Is it not 
both’ one name stressing the stability and commitment, the other 
stressing the attunement of the working life as a whole? True 
enough that the details may often give us difficult practical problems , 
it is hard to know exactly when a screw should be tightened or 
loosened, and which way exactly a rope should be drawn We must 
not prematurely force the current of life one way, nor must we 
keep it by force in a direction which life has ceased to need But 
here in a concrete case, if the descnption is sound, we seem to have 
a piece of organization, a means to good living, which is also part 
of good living 

If so, then bad organization might also be a part of bad living 
and a means to worse living, since an unadjusted part will hurt 
parts connected with it, and will do the more damage the more the 
whole approaches the condition of a living body Take another 
comment by the employer quoted above — 

"When the war came on what struck us all at once was the 
very senous difference between the cordial affection that 
* Sir Bcojatnm Browne in After If cr Problems 
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existed between the officers and men in our armies in the field 
and the hostility that appeared to exist between capital and 
labour m the workshop at home The Hostility between 
labour and capital in the workshop is the bad thing that ought 
to be altered and put on the same footing as the Iojalty that 
exists on the battlefield ” 

Looking at this contrast some liaxc suggested that the economic 
relation of employer and cmplo>ed in the workshop (so different 
from that of the officers and men) may contain a partial hostility 
in itself, and may need alteration if the hostile feelings arc ever 
finally to cease The suggestion may be mistaken, but it is not 
irrelevant and not unspintual 


IV 

Sometimes the opposing of spint to machinery seems based on 
contrast merely between the apparently simple and the apparently 
elaborate, though it takes its poignancy from those hard steps in 
experience which lead from the glow of an ideal through the 
wrestling to work it out Here is a letter of 1918* — 

"Englishmen of the new union warmly approve the idea of 
the League of Nations, but tlieir conception of the League is 
not copied from Tabian studies or from the speeches of 
American leaders It was the growing appeal of all active 
Enghshmen — that called forth Mr Llojd George's statement 
of aims last January, but the appeal w as less for the formulation 
of a political programme than for a confession of spiritual 
responsibility To Englishmen, after nearly four) cars of suffer- 
ing, there is, to speak frankly, something cold and unfamiliar 
about American or Fabian formulations of a League of Nations, 
with constitution, courts, and by laws all complete They 
perhaps regard such machine-like plans with a distrust hardly 
less deep than the repugnance they have felt for the artificial 
carving of frontiers by the secret treaties Neither the one nor 
the other represents the victory they believe is yet to be won 
by the 'sword of the spirit’ They wish to speak in a consti- 
tutional convention of the nations, not to draft the proposals 
and counter proposals of the peace conference ” 

Notice the odd, pathetic anticlimax of the last sentence Wbat 
shape of body, we all ask, is to be worked out by this new expansion 
of the world souP A great teacher has written in a different con- 
nection ‘ The spiritualization of the natural body is not to be looked 
for in an astral or angel body, but in the gait and gesture, the 
* In the American New Repubhc. July 6th, signed * An Englishman *’ 
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significance and dignity, that make the body of the civilized man 
the outward image of his soul, and distinguish him from the savage 
as from the animal The human soul becomes actual itself only by 
moulding the body into its symbol and instrument ’ » ' Not an 
astral or angel body " No one, probably, w ould stake all his faith 
on particular details in that constitutional convention of the nations 
which we hope may yet be moulded to the world’s desire Yet, cold 
or not will not this body need by laws and minutes, and committee 
meetings, and proposals and amendments 7 
At present one of the commonest forms of the opposition is found 
in the custom of picking out one kind of institution as essentially 
mechanical, and limiting its functions accordingly I suppose this is 
implied in the advertisement of the Lifeboat Service, which appeals 
for my .help on the ground that “It is Your Service The British 
people themselves maintain it No subsidy from the State “ But 
it is made explicit in an educational essay ' The State does not 
originate ideas A Government department is a machine, and 
we cannot expect from machinery, even intellectual machinery, that 
spiritual quality which alone prevents the growth of knowledge 
from becoming the strengthening of malign powers ' * Trom a 
Department in the strict abstract I suppose we could not expect 
anything, not even that it should exist But in the concrete, if you 
have a man of spiritual quality, and that quality functions when 
he runs a school with his own capital, and when he is supported 
by an endowment, and when he is appointed by a Company, and 
(for anything we are told to the contrary) when he is employed by 
a Local Education Authority, must it necessarily disappear if you 
make him an HMI 5 Let me quote a letter written by the middle- 
aged headmistress of an infants’ school in a desolate colliery district 
I know her well and have also met the inspector of whom she 
writes — 

1 We’ve had Mr Brown at school and he was fine He was 
inspiring, he aluays is I think I’d got to the end of everything 
when he came I was tired of all that we were doing and every- 
thing else too and felt that things w ere standing still or rather 
going back in the school Then he came and ga\c an entirely 
new view of things and plenty of new suggestions, and made 
me feel that there was plenty to do still He made me feel 
enthusiastic again, and that I had still plenty to do and plenty 
to aim at , and that’s what I wanted ’’ 

Mr Bertrand Russell, after cutting down on all hands what the 
State may do, allows it one thing ' There are matters m which the 

* B Bosanquet Cssays and Addresses p io <5 

* L Paton in The Nation and Athenccum September 10, 1911 
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welfare of the whole community depends upon the practically 
universal attainment of a certain minimum, in such eases the State 
has the right to insist upon this minimum being attuned The 
State alone can insist upon the children being provided with the 
minimum of knowledge and health which for the time being, 
satisfies the conscience of the community ' ^>11 tins mean that 
the State (or the Local Authority mij provide attendance officers, 
but must not provide scholarships? and that inspectors must go 
back to the work to which Robert I owe confined them in the 
sixties’ and must we watch again tint creeping arteno sclerosis m 
the schools which we read of to-da) in the Reports of Matthew 
Arnold and lus colleagues’ Man) of us since Matthew Arnold s 
da) must have known the demoralization which conies from working 
under an energetic responsible person who conceives it lus dut) to 
enforce a minimum and to take no notice of an) thing else 

“A political law,’ sa)s Dr Maclvcr, can nppl) onl) to 
general situations and can enforce onl) external fulfilments 
Thus the State is at once outside large spheres of human 
actmt) It can enjoin actions or rather activities but 
not the spint of their fulfilment But large classes of actions 
arc wholly dependent on the spirit in which they arc fulfilled 
Further, b) its gencralit) and extemaht) it cannot touch 
(save by way of repression) that spontaneity and initiative of 
individual life which is the beginning of all social processes and 
the root of all social value ’ 1 The State works with an 
instrument which is necessarily formal, prescribing the 
general external conditions of social life, upholding the mam 
system of those social obligations which maj be externally 
fulfilled Its instrument resembles, in Aristotle's phrase, no 
'leaden rule' which can adapt itself to the actual mouldings 
of the social structure, but an unbending rod which can 
measure onl) its general outlines " 

Yet must we not say that the State, like ever) other living body, 
has more than one instrument? Of its instrument of legal com- 
pulsion Dr Maclvcr's description partly holds, though even of this 
it does not hold entirely , at any rate when a man is tried for breaking 
a law judge and jury and magistrate are all likcl) to pay some 
heed to the spirit of his non fulfilment Even here, therefore the 
instrument is not wholly made of the iron of abstract compulsion, 
it contains also the flexible element of human reason and human 
purpose for good And all the other instruments of the State may 
contain this up to any extent Let me still speak of inspectors, who 
* Community, p 33, 
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seem to me extremely significant The State, says Dr Maclver, 
' cannot touch, save by way of repression, that spontaneity and 
initiative of individual life which is the beginning of all social pro* 
cesses and the root of all social value " As the inexperienced head 
of a new college, with a body of governors equally inexperienced in 
college life, I came to a time when my governors seemed determined 
to impose some rules which I thought most dangerous to that 
spontaneity and initiative Our State inspector came in that time 
of trouble as an angel from heaven, soothing fears, guiding inexperi- 
ence, and protecting the root of social value for all future generations 
in that college 

Our laws our schools, our institutions are imperfect enough but 
the imperfection is not the bad fit of an alien imposition, but the 
irregularity of the bed cut by the stream the language worked out 
under pressure of practical needs, the big Self growing to enclose 
the small one, the Word made flesh We do not deny the imper- 
fections — we least of all into whose work they enter Mr Russell 
speaks of "a few rare teachers who have enough energy of belief 
to break through the system within which they are expected to 
work ” Yet 

' Let us not always say 
Spite of this flesh to-day 

1 strove made head gamed ground upon the whole * 

After all, were it not for this poor national system, many of us 
would have no chance of doing the work at all 

V 

But to return to our main thesis, the general importance of 
machinery — it is indispensable and it is inevitable For good and 
evil alike, our habits and impulses write themsehes m the large 
letters of custom, if not of law The channels are cut for the next 
flow of the spring the ropes and wheels are arranged for the next 
instalment of power A hundred years ago we were afraid of 
mechanization, and thought we could avoid it by refraining from 
making laws When a Bill was introduced to prevent the use of 
small children as chimney sweeps, it was opposed on the ground 
that such things should be left ‘entirely to the moral feelings of 
perhaps the most moral people on the face of the earth " ' If the 
legislature attempted to lay down a moral code for the people, 
there was always a danger that every feeling of benevolence would 
be extirpated The House of Lords threw out the Bill, and children 
under ten went on sweeping the chimneys Law and custom together 
prescribe the natural seeming, the almost inevitable form of action 
» Lauderdale in 1819, quoted in Hammond s Town Labourer p 190 
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for our monl feelings ‘Two boys John and Richard Clough aged 
twelve and ten years Merc tned and found guilty of stealing some 
Irish Uncn out of Jo«epli Thorley s warehouse dunng the dinner 
hour The Chairman sentenced them to seven years transportation 
On its being pronounced the mother of those unfortunate boys 
came to the Bar to her children and with them u as in great agony , 
imploring mercy of the Bench With difficulty the children were 
removed Yet probably everyone had acted conscientiously e\cept 
the boys » 

If our spirit is right say our commentators what does machinery 
matter? If our spint is wrong what can machinery do? It is this 
contrast that we protest against Custom and institution and law 
are to a nation what his principles and his standing purposes and 
v aluations and his general plan of life arc to a man And it is not 
only a question of analogy for the nation s self is our own The 
laws and customs arc not only like our plan of life to a great extent 
they constitute our plan of life If there is something wrong in this 
plan and fundamental custom we may act with good will and 
contentment at every conscious moment and yet be partners in a 
never ceasing crime A heroic person says Walt Whitman 
walks at Ins ease through and out of that custom or precedent or 
authonty that suits him not A nation however heroic will ccr 
tainly not walk thus at its ease The task of the world in us is of 
a more patient kind— that of making and sav mg its soul by rethink 
mg and rcwilhng it in every generation in every part that needs 
making it better not only in its changeful impulses but in their 
stable embodiments and enduring channels not only in the thought 
and will of the passing moment but in the form and commitment 
given to the thought of the past and the purpose of the future 
And part of this work is known as politics 

■ Village Labourer p 200 Shall we place this beside the eighteenth 
century s anti political comment — 

How small of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or curel 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned 

Our own felicity we make or find 

With secret course wh eh no loud storms annoy 

Glides the smooth cuitent of domestic joy < 
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VEDANTA SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
OF EVIL 

KALI PRASAD, M A 

Vedavta endeavours to base itself essentially on the facts of 
experience — in the fullest sense of the term It recognizes the occur- 
rence of e\ ery day experience and the so called fact of evil, but it 
refuses to view them as real The real, it says, like Hegel, does not 
exist, and that which exists is not real Evil is only an "existent” — 
as all this Samsara is — but not the ultimate Real But it will be at 
once objected that if evil is an appearance, a Maya, why should this 
appearance appear at all 7 If it has no foundation in reality, how and 
why does it occur at all 7 Further, how can anything be known as 
real unless it should appear (to us) ? Reality must appear If it is 
said that the appearance of evil dissohes ultimately, the question 
arises. How about its existence at the present moment of its being? 
Is it not at least real then 7 To the person having an illusion, it is 
real and present Of course, when he attains knowledge through 
experience, the illusion (eg , of the snake in the rope) is destroyed 
But the question is What about the time when he does have the 
illusion? Was it not real at that moment? In view of this difficulty 
the realists, and even the "critical" realists, adopt the easy way of 
treating evil as a fact, here and now, which constitutes an inalien- 
able element in the texture of experience We have not, it is urged, 
- to speculate the problem, but to face the reality of evil, not to 
' explain it away as an abstraction of thought, but to make room 
for its stem reality in our theory of knowledge ' It is no longer a 
problem, it is a fact ” 

The Advaita-V5da, on the other hand, accepts no such line of 
least resistance The fact of evil it nev er cares to dispute, it merely 
repudiates the claim of the fact to reality The ' fact” turns out to be 
illusory when it is viewed in a suitable context The very fact that 
the illusion of the snake is destroyed shows that it was never real, 
for the real is never destroyed, it always endures, it is eternal It 
may evolve and grow, but it never suffers annihilation The Real, 
according to Vedanta, is that which continues m all the three forms 
of time, past, present, and future It is timeless, for time has meaning 
and reality only in reference to it Continuance and etemahty thus 
constitute the ultimate, absolute criterion of truth and reality. 

It is not correct to maintain, as Bradley seems to, that ultimately 
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the contradictions, incoherences, and discords will all he transmuted 
into the harmony of an all-cmbracmg Real This suggests tint the 
contradictions were really contradictions But if a contradiction is 
real, how can it c\er ho dissolved’ The point is that, according to 
Vedanta, the so called contradictions, discords, and evils were never 
such, were never real at all not even in the moment of their so- 
called being They should not be regarded as lessor incomplete 
"reals” (r) which arc absorbed into the perfect, complete Real (R) 
The fact is that the lesser reals arc not real at all The Real is 
eternally full and perfect It is the One, the whole which has no 
"many* If the reals were real mam form there would he no dis- 
illusionment for there could not have been any illusion at all 
Illusion occurs only when we take something to be that which it 
can never be and never really is The 'many arc mere "exist ents, ' 
but never real V e treat the existent ’ as real when we superimpose 
on it attributes which cannot belong to it Extra personal attn 
bates ate, for instance, superimposed on the Self, if a man con- 
siders lumsclf sound and entire, or as long as his w ife and children 
are sound and entire Attnbutes of the body are superimposed on the 
Self, if a man thinks ‘I am mute, or deaf, onc-cy cd,’ etc .attnbutes 
of the internal organs, when he considers himself subject to desire, 
intention, doubt, determination, etc ” x Why there should be this 
supcnmposition, may well be asked IIow, if all be consciousness, 
Sakti or Brahman, is that ‘principle,” viz of unconsciousness, M5yJ, 
the veiling "principle ‘ there’ The answer is given in the definition 
of ' Sakti’ It is the function of Sakti to determine or determinate, 
i e to impose the subject object relationship, the dualistic and 
pluralistic categories on the universe of human experience It is we 
who, in ignorance of our essential reality, construct barriers between 
our individual, differentiated selves and the absolute undifferenced 
Self The immature, unevolved intellect, incapable of envasagmg 
reality as a whole, makes cross sections in the Real, and views each 
section as the true symbol and representative of the whole It 
enjoys the narrow circle of its own making, for it has not yet deve- 
loped a comprehensive grasp It cannot help thinking m terms of 
itself and the other, non self 

In truth, however, the whole universe is the self "—an intensive, 
thoroughgoing unity— whether as I (Aham) or ‘ this (Idam), 
subject or object, the one or many The self becomes its own object. 
And it becomes its own object that it may enjoy, as it were, this 
duahstic experience Yet in reality it ev er remains what it was in its 
unitary blissful experience This is the eternal play m which the self 

* Shankara Bhasya I 

3 Brahman indeed is this whole world this widest extent ’ Cf Munda 
hopamsad II, ii 
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hides and seeks itself ' The formless cannot assume form unless 
formlessness is negated Eternity is negated into finality, the all- 
pervading into the limited, the all-knowing into the ‘little knower,* 
the almighty into the ‘little doer,’ and so forth It is only by negating 
Itself to Itself that the Self becomes its own object in the form of the 
universe ” This superimposing and self limiting characteristic of 
the Sakti — Ni§edhavyapararupa£akti — is completely sui generis, 
though not in the least mysterious, for we find its closest analogue 
in our own self consciousness We "enjoy” this duahstic experience 
in the intimate consciousness of our being Why we should do so 
seems to be a meaningless question, for here we are concerned with 
the immediate, ultimate, and fundamental fact of experience But 
more of this later 

Further the conception of error and evil is based on atomism 
Why do we call an object, an event, "a slice of history,” evil ? Simply 
because we do not take the object or the "slice” in the totality of its 
being in its indissoluble relations with the universe When we take a 
partial view things are apt to appear in a wrong perspective We 
fail to take an all-round view, and hasten to stigmatize an object 
as evil 1 So far as the mere stigmatizing of an experience as evil is 
concerned, we may not be far wrong, for it is a matter of name and 
form The real mistake or confusion occurs when we regard the 
"evil ’ object or experience as per st evil and eternally such This is 
atomism An object taken in this sense of a relationless entity is 
nothing but an “apotheosis of a particular ” It is a perfectly arbitrary 
and unwarrantable division of space-time But an object in and by 
itself is nothing at all Apart from the universe of its relations it 
means nothing and is naught A patch of colour in a painting which 
it glorifies appears ugly and monstrous when by itself A note played 
by itself is meaningless noise, but in its appropriate relations it 
produces a symphony which enthrals the soul This is the familiar 
coherence view, only its apphcation here is more thoroughgoing. 
It may be objected that the practical necessities of life leave no 
time to view an object in all its relations or even in most of them, 

• As to the possibility of an all round view it may be said that it is not 
attainable by our finite and limited intellect and experience But this is 
dogmatism Science proves that we enlarge our perspective every day as the 
ontellcr/^tnwsuindj.* ihr-uixtaunentsjif/ierrjyitinn Jw-finv.imrr-and.nvw 
perfect VedSnta recommends various Sidhnis, and PStanjah in Yoga 
Darfana suggests "Abhylsa' (Practice) and ' VairSgya ’ (Renunciation) for 
the control of the different Vpttis* (Senses) with a view to the attainment 
of NirOdha — the realization of the ultimate experience Nor is it merely a 
matter of theory A great IRany' R$is‘ have acquired this universal cognition 
and an ubiquitous outlookN^hich is necessary for the true evaluation of 
the human experience in tb&r life That is why they are called 'Jivan 
Mnlctas " \ 
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and we cannot wait for perfect knowledge to pronounce upon 
matters in regard to which some sort of definiteness and direction 
is essential for the guidance of thought and action Indecision and 
inertia will mean death But it is one thing to dogmatize, quite 
another to be conscious of our limitations Tor a long time to come 
our knowledge (as also our capacities for action) is bound to remain 
imperfect and provisional but it is a great step forward to be aware 
of its tentative and imperfect character Tor in that ease we shall 
not be deluded into the snares of "A\id> 5 . ’ or "Mitya We shall 
ever lia\c that healthy suspicion if not a robust conuction that 
what we arc experiencing howc\cr great and vivid an air of reality 
it may possess is ultimately an appearance only A mirage never 
deceives the wary though it may possess all the credentials of 
sensuous reality The uninitiated says the Gita take the jojs and 
sorrows of their mortal existence as immutable elements in the life 
of the soul, but the wise heed them not They live and move m the 
atmosphere of mortality, hut have their being in the serene calm of 
the Eternal Like the lotus the} bloom with the fullness of being, 
and remain uncontaminated by the surrounding mud and mire 
They are not affected by the law of Karma, inexorable as it may be 
Tor they have liv ed through and destroy ed all their Kitrmic bondage 
They arc beyond good and evil Though in the world they are not 
of it 


Max a Represents Degrees of Reality 

Turthcr, there is a misconception in the mind of some thinkers 
that Advaita Vada docs not recognize the externality and existence 
of the tangible world of everyday experience, that it is solipsistic or 
acosmistic But this is a great mistake That the world of everyday 
experience is a fact and exists is, as we have seen, never disputed 
by Vedanta It does not regard it as an "Idea It merely affirms 
that it is "real ’ only from the empirical point of view, not from 
the transcendental point of view Though existent, it regards it as 
' Mithya,” t e unreal Just as a dreamer when awakened regards the 
events of the dream experience as unreal and false, m the same way 
the sage awakened from the dream of Samsara regards the latter as 
Mithya" Both the dreamworld and the world of everyday 
experience continue to be existent and true as long as we are in 
them but once awakened or liberated we recognize the unreal 
character of either From the VyavShSnha point of view, this world 
of objective experience is a fact and an existent, but once this 
standpoint is transcended it ceases to appear real And the growth 
of experience stands for the gradual transcending of this Vyav5 
hSnka standpoint and the eventual attainment of PSramarthika 
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excellence 1 Vedanta gives to the world as much objectivity and 
reality as the most extreme realists would desire But it transcends 
realism, and stands for the assimilation, correlation, and re-evaluation 
of common experience Realism judges each event and slice of history 
as it occurs, the Vedanta, after having taken stock of individual 
details, organizes them into systematic unity, and surveys the whole 
before finally recognizing its value and reality Confronted with 
the bewildering multiplicity of objects, the realist loses sight of the 
unity that permeates them through and through and makes even 
their apparent manifoldness possible The Vedanta keeps this unity 
steadily in view In one sense Vedanta is thus a pronouncedly 
realistic system, in another and more exact and exalted form it is 
eminently idealistic It is important to grasp this apparently 
dualistic character of Vedanta m order to understand the rather 
illusory conception of Maya — the so-called evil principle By calling 
it "apparently dualistic ’ we only mean to point out that-ultimately 
and in the highest sense it is a system of objective. Absolute Idealism 1 
Throughout we find the two strands running concurrently, and 
the whole texture of this philosophy is closely interwoven with them 
It prepares a distinction between the higher and lower aspect of 
truth, or rather its apprehension The lower ministers to the unde- 
veloped minds, and the higher is meant to satisfy the more highly 
evolved intellect The one is "VyavahSnka” (empirical), the other 
“Paramarthika” (transcendental) What is real according to the 
one may be illusory according to the other The "many/’ for instance, 
seem to be real from the point of view of imagination, as Spinoza 
said, "the one” from that of the "intellect ” Kant made a similar 
distinction between phenomena and noumena But while in many 
passages Kant takes noumena to be only a hypothetical, meta- 
physical necessity, unknown and unrealizable in experience, Vedanta 
considers them to be ultimately real, and as perfectly and completely 
realizable as the phenomena themselves That is, while Kant seems 
to have fixed a rigid generic distinction between the two, Vedanta 
views them as fluctuating elements in the one real They represent 
only degrees of real existence For reality has degrees or gradations 
according to the assimilative capacity of the mind or self As the mind 

* It is not necessary for the attainment of Moksa to renounce and forget 
the objective world altogether Had it been so su?npti ’ (dreamless sleep) 
and fits of unconsciousness would amount to Mok?a for in these states there 
is no memory But this is not so All that is essential is to recognize the Sam 
slraasMithjl not to refuse to regard it as objective and external otherwise 
again ' Jivanmukti would not be possible Cf Panehadast I 

* This seems to be the nearest equivalent of AdvaitaV Sda which literally 
means ' Non-dualism’ * a system which believes only in the reality of the 
Absolute Brahman- 
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grows and develops, experience becomes richer and more varied 
and values change. The world of imagination, illusion and dreams, 
the sensible world, and the absolute, arc all. in a sense, real. Only 
their status differs. The first is the lowest type of "real/' because 
it is negated by the second, the second, though a higher type of real, 
is also negated by the intimations of Absolute experience; hence 
this too is not real. The third is the only reality which is 
ultimate, because there is no further experience which negates or 
transcends it. In this way, by an inductive elimination of the false 
values of "Prakritti," we arrive at the Real. By its definition the 
Absolute Brahman is ultimate "ParnmSrthika sat” par excellence. 
Nothing is beyond it, for it is beyond all. As the sage of the Taittriya 
Upanifad says: — 

Wherefrom words turn back 

Together with the mind, not having attained — 

The bliss Of Brahman he who knows. 

Fears not anything at all. II. 4. 

Or, as the Kcnopani$ad puts it: 

Yasy3matatp tasya matam 
Mataip Yasya na Veda sab 
AvijMtarp vijUnatZrp 
VijflStam avij&natim 

It is conceived by him by whom It is not conceived of, 

He by whom It is conceived of knows It not. 

It is not understood by those who (say they) Understand It. 

It is understood by those who (say) understand It not. II. U. 

To the Yogin who has attained the broad intellectual vision of 
the sage evil ceases to appear as real at all. He discovers that it was 
not real, it did not really exist, and was naught. Or it was something 
which he had mistaken for something else. In the illusion of the 
snake in the rope, the snake never really formed any part of the 
object (rope) perceived. Thus, when reflection corrects the illusion 
it shows that the illusory object was never partly or wholly any 
part of the entity which was perceived as the illusory object. The 
snake perceived never was, nor is, nor ever will be any part of the 
"this" of the rope which was mistaken for the snake. Accordingly, 
falsehood of an appearance consists in the fact that its existence 
may be denied in all the three possible temporal relations. The 
standard of truth and reality, on the other hand, is possibility of 
eternal perception, eternal existence. The so-called evil principle or 
Maya does not conform to this criterion, and hence it is not real in 
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the ultimate, PSrSmarthika sense 1 The only reality that completely 
fulfils this test is the Absolute Brahman It alone stands while 
everything else changes 

The one remains the many change and pass 

Heaven s light forever shines earth’s shadow's fly 

But it does not follow that the Absolute of the Advaita-Vadin is 
a blank, unchanging, featureless identity, that it is static, wooden, 
and stagnant This is the common criticism But though in itself 
unchanging — for change implies imperfection and finitude — the 
Absolute is the permanent substratum of all change It is the standard 
or measure of change, and as such it cannot itself change 

Absolute and Personality 

Again it is sometimes feared that the Absolute swallows up our 
personality, that the attainment of the ideal (if possible at all) 
means the eventual dissolution of the individual, and all the -values 
which had supplied the urge and inspired him in the pursuit of the 
goal This is the Pluralist criticism Personality, it is argued, has 
value, a value that must be conserved in any scheme of the Universe 
If it is annihilated, there is no incentive to good, and ethics falls to 
the ground The ultimate must be, according to this way of thinking, 
an irreducible plurality, a vast domain of independent principalities 
and centres of power, a community of wmdowless monads But tins 
is another illustration of the insidious influence of atomistic meta- 
physics, though here a little dignified by some plausibility and show 
of reason What is meant by attributing absolute reality to person- 
ality 7 Is there, or can there be, such a thing at all 7 It is only by a 
false abstraction that we deify individuality What can an individual, 
a particular be in and by itself apart from other particulars, i e the 
universal? Our personality is nothing except in relation to another 
Personality The Absolute Personality (if the expression be allowed) 
is not anything by itself, apart from concrete, particular "per- 
sonalities it is the same as these The individual come to himself 
is the Absolute Each personality is not distinct from another — 
there is no "another” — it is but the common unity appearing in 

* It is necessary to remember that Miyi might be viewed from three 
diflerent points of view From the standpoint of the liberated it does not 
exist at all from that of the learned it »s something mysterious both real and 
non real something which is contradictory and ' Anirvicya * and from the 
point of view of the uncritical man ©f common sense it is real and existent 
The latter experiences the Samjdra, its joys and sorrow s and is inexorably 
bound by the laws of Karma taking births after births But on the attain 
ment of Brahman knowledge the -veil of Miyi is rolled up and disappears 
like a painted curtain Cf Panchaiajt Ft VI, Chap 5 
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man} The criticism assumes that each person is meant to be and is 
eternally distinct from another Had it been so— and on no other 
h}pothesis can the claim for independent ' ctcmahty” be based — 
all experience would be chaos and scepticism the result of thinking 
Some sort of an occasionalism or pre-established harmony or a 
similar dcr<$ ex niachma would have to be iii\okcd in order to bring 
together the rclationlcss mass of particulars into which the real is 
pulverized But more than two centuries after Descartes were 
necessar} to prove the utter futility of such attempts But, thanks 
to the genius of our great philosophical sages, we, on tins side of 
the waters, have never suffered atomism in an} name or form to 
run not We have avoided false and foolish abstractions, and have 
kept the facts of experience steadily in view Vcd&nta thus explains 
that there is a process of evolution of personaht} Each level }iclds 
place to the next higher, which is its promise and fulfilment One 
might as well be afraid that infanc} is absolutely annihilated when 
adolescence is attained and adolescence abolished in age But just 
as } outh is the fulfilment of childhood and age of } outh, in the same 
way the lower stages in the development of self hood arc fulfilled 
in and by the higher In the scheme of cosmic evolution nothing is 
lost— the lower is transcended b} and transformed into the higher, 
the less developed into the more developed That indeed is the 
purpose for which the lower exists to become greater, to be utilized 
by the higher The lower itself is the consummation of the still 
low er It is transformed into the higher only to find its true function 
and being The glory of the seed is to be a tree, that of the embr} o 
to be man , of the so-called ugl} and e\ ll to be good and beautiful 
We lose ourselv es only to find our Self Like the snake, to take the 
illustration given by Vedanta, which sheds its slough only to put 
on its refulgent skin, we leave one narrow sheath after another, only 
to discov er our ultimate Beatitude This is surely not destruction 
It is the highest attainment Life must come to its own 
Then, as a matter of fact, we ne\ er had the so-called indiv iduahty 
which it is sought to protect and perpetuate We are always and 
strictly, says Vedanata,* the infinite "God though in the germ," 
"I am Brahman,” may be claimed by the meanest of us, much 
as the meanest of the subjects of Louis XIV could have (equall} 
well with him) exclaimed * I am the State " In the earlier stages the 
veiling influence of the Upadhis prev ented us from recognizing the 
Infinite Brahman in us The embryo can little dream of the worlds 

* As Oil in the seasame seeds as butter in cream. 

As water m n\ er beds and as fire in the friction stick 
So is the soul apprehended in our own soul, 

II one looks lor Him with true austerity (Tapas) 

Cf Sictasvatara Upantfad, I 15 
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of growth awaiting for it It is so to speak, struggling to find them 
and in time does find them Just as we cannot see our own hand 
in darkness, so environed by the mists of Avidya we do not see the 
Real in us Indeed it is AvidyS which deludes us into believing that 
we have a separate personality But when this immense ignorance 
is destroyed by the illumination of Brahman knowledge, we realize 
our true place in the cosmic consciousness We then attain to the 
completest attunement to and harmony with, the Absolute self, 
which is the eternal goal and purpose of the Samsara The appearance 
of ' mayic ’ manifoldness yields to the realization of the ultimate 
One Until this is attained there is no "mok§a ” no freedom from 
births and deaths (in the self itself) from transmigration — which 
means stages in the evolution of the Self This is what the Upam$ad 
says — 

Their never ending death they weav e 

Who here a manifold perceive 

May5, then, is not something separate and independent It is 
not a principle of evil and our soul is not like an arena where the 
two forces of light and darkness Brahman and Maya, are for ever 
battling for supremacy To believe that there are such two things 
is wholly inconsistent with the Advaita point of view That would 
agam be lapsing into the quagmires of atomism In Itself and 
ultimately Maya is nothing at all It merely represents successive 
phases m the growth of self hood It is the self itself m one of its 
aspects — the dynamic aspect As long as there is evolution M5yS 
is necessanly there for it is the principle of dynamism and individual 
tion That is why the world the Samsara, is known as Maya — that is, 
not something evil, but something which has to be experienced — 
Bhoga — for the eventual emancipation of the soul from the thraldom 
of ignorance or Avidya From the point of view of the Absolute, 
however Maya does not exist at all Nor must it be regarded as 
inherent in the nature of the absolute Self That would be a contra' 
diction m terms » How does it then originate, will be asked ? From 
the absolute point of view such a question is meaningless It is 
of the nature of darkness, and how can one who is in the atmosphere 
of pure luminosity perceive or be affected by it Once Brahmanhood 
vs. Lti. Marji. •£» *<vra. Tsui/i/ti, and. vir. vnjptrfftsA, 

empirical existence and individuality disappears Intuition of such 
experience of the inmost intimacy of our deepest Self alwajs beggars 

* For the Absolute is nothing but itself As soon as AhankJra (egoism), 
makes it reflect over its greatness or even its own nature it b degraded and 
becomes Ijvara or the omniscient Lord the creator of the universe the 
principle of mSyic mamfoldness It no longer remains the Absolute It is 
individualired 
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description. It is Amrv5c>a (indescribable), for language is too erode 
and imperfect an instrument to handle it But because it is "anir- 
\5cy a" and "avyahta” (ineffable), it does not mean that it is chimeri- 
cal The sensation o{ rose-smell is equally indescribable — for we 
attempt to describe it figuratively asswcct,dchcious,lovcIy,ctc — but 
it is intensely real to the percipient subject The experience is alogical 
and smi generis, and the abstract, dualistic categories of logic arc 
ill adapted to do justice to it The sage of the Upani$ad,whcn ashed 
to describe his intimations of Brahman experience, answered by 
remaining silent The fact is that the Brahman-scchcr ultimately 
reaches a level of experience vs here he intuits and gains reality "by 
a leap” as it w ere That such a state is real and possible is prov cd by 
the actual attainment of the great jiv an-muhtas, the R?is, who have 
left some record of their great experience m the Upani$ads The 
so-called mysticism of Vedanta is nothing mysterious and esoteric 
Brahmanhood is always attainable by all who must pursue it 
earnestly It is a systematic, scientific process Western thinkers 
often view such mysticism with suspicion, and regard it as something 
which is more or less inconsistent with the life of reason But Advaita 
Vuda regards reason from a much more comprehensive point of 
view so as to prepare the way for intuitions, intimations, and other 
such experiences as ordinarily defy our narrow and abstract logical 
categories Those who challenge its truth arc enjoined to practise 
its doctrine to sec its reality That is why Vedanta is not only a 
philosophy it is also a hind of living practical "religion,” a demon- 
stration of Truth and Reality 
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G B BROWN USe 

Popular interest in the progress of physical science has increased 
very rapidly in the last few years Perhaps the spectacular 'mys- 
teries' of wireless and the intriguing paradoxes of the theory of 
relativity are the chief causes For every home now has its Magic 
Box — a piece of pure physics, there is not a familiar thing m it, 
not even that si«e -qua non of all things that ‘work’ — a wheel, only 
mysterious parts called condensers, grid leaks, inductances, and 
thermionic valves And surely, when a Sunday newspaper produces 
a facsimile page of Einstein's recent paper in German containing 
abstruse tensor equations, reverence for the mathematical physicist 
is neanng its zenith 

In what follows an attempt has been made to view the nse of 
the most exact of sciences from the earliest times to the present 
day, in such a way as to show the connection between its theories 
and other forms of human speculation and to bnng out the success 
of the scientific method in gaining that power over nature, the 
desire for which is the mainspring of scientific research 

Although in the veiy earliest civilizations of which we have records, 
that is to say in those of the Egyptians and Babylonians dating 
back to approximately 5000 B c , there was no real science, if 
by that we mean the deliberate investigation of nature with the 
object of discovering general laws, yet systematic observations were 
made, chiefly in astronomy But the current views on the universe 
m general consisted almost entirely of myths For instance, the 
Egyptians thought that the sky was a tangible or material roof 
supported on four pillars, and suspended in mid air on the southern 
side of the world was a great nver on which the sun-god made 
his daily voyage in a boat, fighting day by day an endless battle 
against Set, the demon of darkness The earth itself was a rectangular 
box longer from north to south than from east to west, and the 
surface was supposed to be slightly concave, in order, presumably, 
to prevent people from falling off too easily, and also to keep the 
waters of the Nile in a central position How they accounted for 
the motion of the stars or what they thought about the structure 
of matter, we do not know We do know, however, that their gods 
were tangible— associated with corporeal bodies, and that although 
they believed in the immortality of the soul, they could only con- 
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cenc of it as taking place in association with the body, and so 
bodies had to be carefully mummified and presen ed They were 
able to use numbers for a few practical purposes, such as reckoning 
the sue of a field, but were somewhat limited bj their inability 
to multiply directly by numbers higher than two, and complex 
fractions were quite bejond them In spite of all these limitations, 
Iiowc\cr, we must remember that a religious system, howc\ cr absurd, 
shows a belief m certain go\ emmg principles, and that the world 
is not just a chaos 

In the Chaldean system the earth was a plane surmounted by 
a circular range of impassable mountains, which supported the 
material \ault of the sky In between the earth and the mountains 
was a great circular mcr, and the system as a whole was supposed 
to be resting on an infinite sea of waters Here again a satisfactory 
mechanical explanation of the universe docs not seem to ha\c been 
attained At any rate, although the contribution to science was 
very small, the art of waiting was invented, and the Phoenicians 
simplified it by the use of the alphabet, an essential basis for 
scientific progress and a triumph of analysis of \ocaf sounds 

The real foundation of science took place with the adv ent of the 
Greek philosophers, in the eight hundred ^cars from Thales to 
Galen 640 n c to ad 1G0 They succeeded m showing that the 
earth is spheroidal, that the moon is a similar body though much 
smaller, and that the sun is many times larger and farther off 
The complex apparent motions of the heavenly bodies w ere explained 
by a system of epicycles, and although we know’ now that this was 
based on a false hypothesis, it was worked out in a scientific manner 
The true hypothesis which placed the sun at the centre of the 
planetary system was advocated by Anstarchos of Samos m 288 n c , 
but w as not accepted until the time of Copernicus eighteen hundred 
years later 

Numbers gave the Greeks a good deal of trouble, and they were 
regarded as having a mystical significance, even Plato, for instance, 
thought that the difference between a king and a tyrant could be 
adequately expressed by the number 729! To the Classical mind 
numbers did not deal with spatial relations, but with visibly limitable 
and tangible units, and consequently they only imagined positive 
and whole numbers Zero, for instance, could not be a number 
because no one could see it or feel it The limitations of this view 
were noticed by Pythagoras, because, do what he might, he could 
not measure the diagonal of a square in whole numbers if the sides 
of the square were whole numbers In other words, they are lncom 
mensurable But this terrible discovery was kept a close secret by 
the Pythagoreans, a religious sect, who believed, among other things 
that it was evil to eat beans “ v ’ ' 
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Democntus was the father of the atomic views of nutter, and 
held that matter consists of ultimate indivisible particles In between 
there was just nothing — 'void’ — the Greeks had no word for space, 
they could not conceive of extension without matter 

Of the many Greek systems, the one which survived the longest 
— in fact for 2,000 years (350 bc to a.d 1650), was that of Aristotle 
He declared that matter is continuous, and somehow made up of 
four elements — earth, air, fire, and water, which contain the four 
qualities of hotness, coldness, dryness, and moisture The earth was 
a sphere in the centre of a spherical universe, and the stars and 
planets moved in circles round it with uniform velocity He chose 
circles for the orbits of the stars and planets because circular 
movement was the most perfect conceivable 
The Greeks were clear logical thinkers, but the capacity for 
making detailed observations was very rare among them Neverthe- 
less, it is to them, according to Professor Whitehead, that we must 
turn for the origins of modern science For ev ery philosophy reflects 
the world view of the penod that produces it, that is to say, it 
is influenced in a subtle manner by subconscious imaginative beliefs 
Now the Greek view, as Spengler and Whitehead have pointed 
out, was essentially dramatic Nature was a drama in which all 
things plajed their parts vEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are 
the fathers of the scientific imagination of to-day "their vision of 
fate, remorseless and indifferent, urging a tragic incident to its 
inevitable issue, is the vision possessed by science . The laws 
of physics are the decrees of fate ’ * The belief in the order of Nature 
which this involved remained throughout the Middle Ages m its 
scholastic logic and divinity 

But the greatest contribution of medievalism to the formation 
of the scientific movement, according to Whitehead, was the belief 
‘ that every detailed occurrence can be correlated with its antece- 
dents m a perfectly definite manner, exemplifying general prin- 
ciples " This belief underlies all active scientific research How has 
it ansen } "It must come from the medieval insistence on the 
Rationality of God, conceived as with the personal energy of 
Jehovah, and with the rationality of a Greek philosopher Every 
detail was supervised and ordered the search into nature could 
‘inbj vtsdA. 'Da * 2 ja *rarArt2Awn ‘Art. vn nA.vurnAA’j " Cs/rtoteA 
thi3 with Asia, where science did not flourish, for any definite event 
' might be du<* to the fiat of an irrational despot, or might issue 
from some impersonal inscrutable origin of things " Thus is even 
science founded on instinctive faith, although besides this it requires 
something more, and this is where it differs from religion, namely 
an active interest in brute facts for their own sake So although 
* A. J». Whitehead, Science and the Modem World 
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we maj pass over the Middle Ages as far as their actual contributions 
to science are concerned (with the exception of an advance in 
mathematics), we must remember the unconscious assumption of 
the rational order of nature which gradually pervaded the mind 
of Western Europe 

By the sixteenth century we come to the dawn of modem science 
Roger Bacon, Copernicus Versahus Tycho Brahe Francis Bacon, 
and Galileo all introduced an era of patient observation and 
cvpeu.rn.ent Galileo constructed the telescope and obsened the 
phases of Venus, and thus dispro\cd the geocentric theory, and 
further showed that a new star had suddenly appeared in Aristotle s 
changeless hca\ ens Kepler show cd that the planets mo\ c in elliptical, 
and not circular, orbits, a conclusion to winch he came with some 
reluctance, as he considered that the amnia mimrfi or spirits which 
kept the planets m their orbits would have more difficulty in 
calculating their comcct position than they would in the case of 
circular orbits The first to propound a unitary theory of the 
universe which became generally accepted was Descartes, but from 
the point of view of the nsc of physics, the fundamental thing 
that Descartes did (in 1637) was to perfect co ordinate geometry’ 
He emancipated geometry, to use Spongier s own w ords 1 ‘ from 
servitude to optically realizable constructions and to measured and 
measurable lines generally With tint, the analysis of the infinite 
became a fact In place of the sensuous element of concrete 
lines and planes— the specific character of the Classical feeling of 
bounds— there emerged the abstract, spatial, un Classical element 
of the point which from then on was regarded as a group of co- 
ordcred pure numbers The idea of magnitude and of perceivable 
dimension derived from Classical texts and Arabian traditions was 
destroyed and replaced by that of variable relation values between 
positions in space It is not in general realized that this amounted 
to the supersession 0/ gtorittry which thenceforward enjoyed only 
a fictitious existence behind a facade of Classical tradition And 
this replacement of length by positions carries with it a purely 
spatial, and no longer a material conception of extension " 

Newton and Leibniz, although both of them very pious men, 
laid the foundations of scientific materialism Newton clothed 
Galileo's idea of force’ in mathematical form, just as at a later 
time Maxwell expressed Faraday’s idea of electric and magnetic 
'tension in the medium’ in the form of equations Newton’s theory 
is simple mathematically, and one of its main differences from 
modem theories, as Bertrand Russell says, is its belief that nature 
is convenient for the mathematician and requires little manipulation 
before his concepts become applicable Newton held that there is 
1 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West vol 1 
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an absolute space composed o! points and an absolute time com- 
posed of instants Matter consisted of indestructible particles which 
occupied a point at each instant, and these particles attracted one 
another according to the famous inverse square law This force of 
attraction produced acceleration and this was inversely proportional 
to an invariable quantity which Newton called the 'mass’ of the 
particle or body Making these assumptions the laws of physics 
could be expressed by equations giving the forces exerted by par- 
ticles on one another, by analogy with the law of gravitation Thus 
Newton, as well as using the fundamental conceptions of length, 
time and mass introduces into modem thought the idea of 'force ’ 
To the Classical mind things moved in the void of themselves or 
by accident, but to Newton they appeared to need something to 
move them, and so 'force’ was mvoked as a motive power 
This was a fundamental change m outlook, and profoundly 
affected the course of future human thought, just as the theory 
of evolution did at a later date Tor there is a tendency for all 
human thought to be limited by the fact that certain ideas appear 
’natural,’ and ‘obvious to common sense,' and unfortunately history 
shows that these ideas change, and what appears obvious at one 
tune may appear anything but obvious at another Thus a state 
of rest appears to us natural, but the varying motions of bodies 
must be caused by something and so we invent for the purpose 
'forces' But to the Classical mind motion was also natural and 
bodies just moved of themselves— nothing was needed to make 
them move This change of view was, of course, due to the results 
of experiment— to Galileo, who showed that moving bodies obey 
laws For it is well known that primitive minds used to project 
their internal world into the external world, and made bodies the 
possessors of spints which might be ‘good or 'evil ’ This projection 
of personal feelings and 'will mto bodies survived up to the time 
of Galileo, but when he proceeded to demonstrate in the famous 
experiment of dropping bodies from the leaning tower of Pisa, that 
heavy bodies fell no faster than light bodies, i e they did not evince 
any special desire to "seek their natural places” below light ones, 
then their spint left them, and when this vital source had gone, 
its place was taken by the cold, inhuman, deterministic, Newtonian 
’lorce ' It is curious that this change of outlook which made the 
Classical 'natural motion appear to us to need active forces had 
just the opposite effect in another sphere of human speculation, 
for, as L(5vy-Bruhl has shown, in nearly all pnmitiv e societies death 
is not considered to occur naturally, but is always due to the active 
ill will of other people or spirits So that in this case it is we who 
look upon the phenomenon of death as (in many cases) quite 
natural, and the primitive man who requires an active 'force ’ 
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The reason why this period of science was so successful was tint 
men at last broke away from the traditional authority of Aristotle, 
and following the method advocated by that most remarkable 
Somerset friar, Roger Bacon, started to investigate the world 
e\penmcntally That is to say they concentrated on discovering 
facts, and placed theories in a subordinate position 
The repeated insistence on verification by experience which first 
appears in Roger Bacon's works entitles lnm to be considered as 
the man who, above all others, has liberated human thought from 
superstition and made possible the immense increase in our power 
over animate and inanimate nature 
In the eighteenth century called by Lord Morley the scientific 
Renaissance, the advance made in development of former ideas was 
very* great, but nothing fundamentally new was added Lavoisier, 
by ceaseless use of the balance prov ed that no material is lost or 
gamed in any chemical transformation, and so started chemistry 
on a really sure foundation So successful was the mechanical 
explanation of this century, tint eminent mathematicians like 
Laplace conceiv ed a mind tint could foretell the progress of nature 
for all eternity, if only the masses, their positions and initial 
velocities, were given This idea that all processes of nature can 
ultimately be expressed in terms of mechanics gradually became a 
creed of science 

Perhaps the most important advance of this century was due 
to Lagrange, when he showed that dynamical truths could be 
expressed m a manner that was absolutely independent of the 
particular methods of measurement used in determining the positions 
of the various parts of a given system This advance was due 
chiefly to a theorem of Maupcrtuis’s, called the Principle of Least 
Action, which refers to the fact that when a body changes its 
position, it moves m such a way that a quantity called 'action’ 
has a minimum value The way in which Maupertuis arrived at 
this principle is rather interesting He felt sure that the path cliosen 
by a body dunng any definite intcrv al of time must be such as to show 
forth the glory of God, and therefore he looked for something about 
it that was a maximum or a minimum and not ]ust any quantity 
This illustrates Professor Whitehead’s thesis about the influence 
of the idea of a rational God, and also shows, as he say’s, "that almost 
any idea which jogs you out of your current abstractions may be 
better than nothing 

The nineteenth century saw several important new conceptions 
added to physical science The first was that of atomicity, an idea 
as old as Democritus, but never securely incorporated into scienfce 
until it was re emphasized by John Dalton This was used by his 
pupil Joule to establish the foundations of the Kinetic Theory of 
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Gases, which accounts for the pressure of a gas by supposing’ that 
it is due to an immense number of impacts caused by atoms in 
rapid random motion Joule also made expenments on the equiva- 
lence of heat and work, and this led, together with work by Mayer 
and Helmholtz, to the general idea of the Conservation of Energy, 
the most fundamental principle of science Another important con- 
ception was that of a field of activity — magnetic field, electric field, 
gravitational field — force pervading all space without the presence 
of matter This idea had occurred before, but was not really 
developed until the necessity for an ether arose Newton had thought 
that light consisted of material particles, but finally the work of 
Young and Fresnel caused the general acceptance of Huygen's 
undulatory theory Something was therefore required to undulate, 
and an ether was invented ad hoc, a sort of all-pervading subtle 
material Then Clerk Maxwell showed that electric and magnetic 
phenomena required that there should be electromagnetic dis- 
turbances in space, and that light consisted of such disturbances 
This was a great simplification just such as science desires, but it 
put the ether in an awkward position, for whereas formerly a fairly 
straightforward simple type of elastic ether sufficed to account for 
light, the proof that light was electromagnetic in nature necessitated 
. another which would transmit electromagrietic vibrations As Mr 
Bertrand Russell says 1 "No one knew whether it was a jelly or 
a gas like a painfully good boy, it only did what it was told, 
and might therefore be expected to die young ’’ 

Towards the middle of the nmeteenth century we have the final 
triumph of materialism Adams, and Levemer independently, 
predicted as a result of immense calculation, that if astronomers 
directed their telescopes towards a certain portion of the sky at 
a certain time they would see a new planet — and Neptune was 
discovered Clerk Maxwell as a result of calculation predicted that 
there should be such things as wireless waves Hertz put up the 
apparatus, and wireless was bom Lord Kelvin further showed that 
matter consisted of vortices in the ether, so that, granted the ether 
with certain properties and obeying certain laws, all the material 
phenomena, including radiations, in the world could be regarded as 
changes in it He maintained that the only satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomena of nature was that which led back ultimately 
in the last analysis to motion in a continuous incompressible fluid 
— the ether 

What then caused the break up of this wonderful system in 
the twentieth century? The mam causes were (1) the discovery of 
the phenomena of radioactivity and of the discharge of electricity 
through gases, which showed that matter was electrical in nature, 
* Bertrand Russell, The Analysis of Matter 
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and tint mass \ancs with velocity, (2) the quantum phenomena, and 
(3) the Michelson-Morley experiment, which pro' cd that light appears 
to trav cl with the same % elocity w hatc\ cr the v clocity of the observer, 
and which led to the theory’ of relativity 
The first led to the modem theory’ of the atom, which briefly 
is this an atom consists of a central positively charged nucleus, 
which contains the main mass, and is surrounded by negative 
electrons which describe certain definite orbits The emission of 
radiation which is the only thing we really sec, is caused by the 
sudden jumping of an electron from one orbit to another, but when 
such a jump wall take place, and in what atom, we cannot tell, 
so that within certain limits atoms may be possessed of free w ill 
So matter begins to turn into electricity But what is electricity ? 
This is perhaps best explained by the story attnbuted to Lord 
Kelvin He was examining students in physics, and just out of 
interest he asked one of them, ' Now, my good man, what is 
electricity?" The student scratched his head looked very embar- 
rassed, and finally said ’ Welt, sir, you may not believe me, but 
last night I knew all about it, and now, of course, it has gone clean 
out of my head! ' So Kelvin called all the other students into the 
room, and pointing to the poor unfortunate student said "Look! 
there is the only man in the world who has ever known what 
electricity is, and he has forgotten! ' 

To the quantum phenomena must be given the premier place 
in the puzzles of physics to-day The nature of the problems pro- 
duced may be understood by considering the surface of a lake on 
which a large number of buoys are floating If we take one of the 
buoys and drop it from a height of, say, ten feet into the water, 
waves will travel outwards in circles Buoys near the centre of the 
spreading circles of waves wall bob up and down Vigorously, those 
further off bob up and down with a smaller amplitude All buoys 
at an equal distance from the centre vibrate with an equal ampli- 
tude, that is to say, the energy spreads out uniformly from the 
centre of disturbance This is the famous wave theory of light (when, 
thetvv o dimensional surface of the lake is translated mtoathree-dimen 
sional ether, and atoms take the place of buoys) and it accounted 
beautifully for all the known manifestations of radiant energy until 
the quantum phenomena appeared These phenomena correspond 
to something like this in the above illustration the buoy is dropped 
as before from the height of ten feet but instead of spreading w aves. 
suddenly one of the other buoys— it may be a near one or one far- 
off distance makes no difference — jumps out of the water to a height 
of exactly ten feet In other words, all the energy of one buoy has 
been transmitted to the other without any of the other buoys getting 
anything The interval which elapses is the same as if the distance 
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had been traversed with the ordinary wave velocity It looks as if 
energy tra\elled in definite bundles or quanta like torpedoes A 
greater contradiction than that between waves spreading in all 
directions getting weaker and weaker, and torpedoes going in one 
direction and retaining their energy constant, it would be hard to 
imagine 

This conflict between the wave and the torpedo theory has pro- 
duced a new theory of matter m the last two years In this the 
authors concentrate attention on the things we actually see, such 
as the frequency of the radiation emitted, and all suggestions as 
to the structure of the atom are left out Although this is perhaps 
philosophically preferable, it is doubtful whether a mechanical 
model of some sort is. not vital to further fruitful research Lord 
Kelvin, for instance, could not consider a theory that could not be 
expressed as a mechanical model 

And lastly Einstem has shown that absolute space and tune can 
no longer be considered to exist, but only a fusion of the two called 
space-time, in which one man's space may be another man’s time 
Gravitation turns out to be a property of space-time Weyl, and 
more recently Einstem himself, have gone farther, and proved that 
by extensions of the theory, electromagnetic phenomena can also 
be considered as an intrinsic property of the space-time continuum 
So far this constitutes the greatest triumph of the human mind 
in ordering the apparent immense complexity of the external world 

Now in summing up the progress of physics in the past, what 
can be said of this progress in general’ There are two obvious 
tilings which, at bottom, are really one Firstly, physics is becoming 
more and more abstract With the advance in mathematics physics 
is getting farther and farther away from the common sense view 
of things The nalv e faith of the Newtonians that nature was simple 
and amenable to easy calculations has gone, and nowadajs it can 
only be described by abstruse mathematical formula and by con- 
cepts barely expressible in words 

Then secondly, it may be said that the progress in physics consists 
of a progressive pushing of visible, tangible, ponderable bodies into 
an invisible, intangible, and imponderable space So far, in fact, has 
this process gone that the problem of establishing any connection 
between physics and sensuous perception, upon which it is of course 
founded, has become one of very great difficulty * Remember how, 
to the early civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, and Greece, what one 
could see and feel was real, and in between these was the Greek 
‘void’ — nothing To the Greeks form was the essence of corporeal 
existence, even fire was a substance, because it could be vividly 
seen, and the sky was a material dome Classical statues had no 
> Cf Bertrand Russell Tka Analysts oj Matter 
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pupils m their eyes, for these show ‘depth’ and not form What 
Spengler calls the ‘ depth feeling ’ did not occur until much later, 
and showed itself in perspective drawing, in the Rembrandt por- 
trait (where form fades into the dark brown ‘depth’ of time), and 
in the Turner sunsets (the misty diffusencss of which suggest depth 
in space), and m many other forms This is really just what wc 
should expect from the theory of evolution, wc should expect that 
pnmitiv e minds w ould fix on the things that are obv ious as being 
the only real things 

Gradually , however, people began to look for something deeper 
behind the changing flux of material appearances The Arabian 
scientists who started alchemy looked for an essence, something not 
material nor just a property, but something that underlay the 
coloured existence of metals, and could transmute them one into 
another Here was the beginning of abstraction m physics The 
Middle Ages spent most of its time hunting for the Elixir of Life 
and the Philosopher’s Stone that would turn base metals into gold 
Then following Newton, atoms were thought to be miniature billiard 
balls, and heat was a fluid substance, until gradually was forced 
upon us the necessity for an ether Something filling all space which 
could hold energy, another obscure conception of the Western nund, 
something we cannot see or feel, but something which bodies 
possess A weight lifted to a height possesses potential energy m 
virtue of which it can make, say, a clock work while returning to 
its former position, but you can see no difference m the weight 
except that it has changed its position in space, and so potential 
energy becomes associated with position in space, and came to be 
regarded as a function of position m space, and no longer an 
attnbute of the body Then matter was thought to consist of 
vortices in the ether, and light and wireless waves were periodic 
distortions in this long suffering ‘substance’ , and finally Einstein 
and Weyl have shown that even the ether which had some material 
properties, although no one knew quite what, is not necessary, and 
have proved that all the phenomena of the material universe can 
be looked upon as due to the properties of pure space, or rather, 
by the metrical properties of a four dimensional continuum in which 
time and space no longer retain an independent existence The 
Classical optically bounded tangible bodies have gone, and their 
void' or nothing has become the seat of our space or everything 
Everything that was formerly thought most real has now been 
bundled ignominiously into a space time continuum, whose only 
properties are metrical relations consisting of groups of numbers 
called tensors obeying certain transformation rules 
This then briefly represents the progress of physical theory in 
the past What can be said about the future? 
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Spengler in that most profound and comprehensive book The 
Decline of the West suggests that our Western European concepts 
of force and energy have now been scientifically exhausted, and that 
no further real progress will be made along these lines "If we 
observe how rapidly card houses of hypothesis are run up nowadays, 
every contradiction being immediately covered up by a new humed 
hypothesis, if we reflect on how little heed is paid to the fact that 
these images contradict one another and the “classical’ Baroque 
mechanics alike, we cannot but realize that the great style of ideation 
is at an end, and that, as in architecture and the arts of form, a 
sort of craft art of hypothesis building has taken its place Only 
our extreme maestna in experimental technique — true child of its 
century — hides the collapse of the symbolism ” Again, after dis- 
cussing Entropy and Probability, he says “‘Evidently the significance 
of this has passed unnoticed Statistics belong, like chronology, to 
the domain of the organic, to fluctuating Life, to Destiny, and 
Incident, and not to the world of laws and timeless causality As 
everyone knows, statistics serve above all to characterize political 
and economic, that is, historical, developments In the 'classical' 
mechanics of Galileo and Newton there would have been no room 
for them And if, now, suddenly the contents of that field are 
supposed to be understood, and understandable only statistically 
and under the aspect of Probability— instead of under that of the 
a prion exactitude which the Baroque thinkers unanimously 
demanded — what does it mean> It means that the object of under- 
standing is ourselves The Nature “known’ in this wise is the Nature 
that we know by way of living experience, that we live m ourselves 
irreversibility in world processes is the expression, no 
longer of the physical 't,' but of genuine historical, inwardly 
experienced Tune, which is identical with Destiny " 

An attempt to supersede the reversible physical ‘t’ by adopting the 
idea that past, present, and future are terms employing reference to a 
specific standpoint has recently been made by Professor Whitehead 
in his well known book Science and the Modern World He maintains 
that we have been misled by what he calls the ' misplaced con- 
creteness” of the mechanist theory, we have looked upon nature 
as a senes of changing configurations of matter, and have assumed 
*haty. v?» 'Jftfin.vrrg ■wnfi/gunAxyife vA. "utij *emet Vuwt vs vro vice?* 
for any inherent reference to any other times past or future This 
involves the view that the state of nature at any one period is 
not inherently dependent on its state at any other penod, and 
consequently our faith in the order of nature which is made use 
of every day by man and the higher animals is not based on 
anything observable in nature itself This view, which no one really 
believed, led inevitably to the dualism of mind and matter. White- 
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head sajs that what \\c regard as concretes m nature must ha\c 
the character associated with the idea of organism, and not that of 
unchangeable material elements, i e they must be structures whose 
constituents are modified in nature and behaviour in accordance 
with the pattern of the whole to which the} belong 

The realization that all that phjsics can tell us about the world 
is its structure, and not its ultimate nature, is now a commonplace 
That is to saj, we can describe how things happen, but not trAy 
the} happen Perhaps this latter question has alwajs been anthro- 
pomorphic and meaningless Eddington, for instance says' *\\e do 
not regard matter as a foreign agent which b> some speculate c 
machincr> disturbs in an invariable way the world structure and 
so produces mechanical and other effects The disturbance of world 
structure is itself the matter, for the physicist cannot get behind 
structure There is no object in postulating a particle tn addition, 
hhc a monument set up to mark the scene of disturbance and still 
less in speculating as to how the monument can account for the 
disturbance " 

Thus we arc forced finally to admit that our knowledge of the 
ultimate nature of the world is no better than that which we should 
have of the paper roll m a pianola piano, if we could do no more 
than listen to the music which it produced 
And so now at long last our old friend the spade comes into his 
own again He has suffered many indignities, lately thej have been 
heaped upon him Some have likened his condition to that of the 
interior of a sort of licensed billiard hall— where the licence has 
got the better of the billiards— a ceaseless random oscillation of 
hard inelastic spheres, some have accused him of being a con- 
gregation of v ortices in a rather doubtful jell} , by others he has 
been dubbed a mere tangle of world lines in a four dimensional 
non euclidean continuum . and lately it has been more than hinted 
that his real nature consists of singularities in tfi waves, which is 
a rude way of saying that he is an infinite rectangle of integers 
But he has survived it all, and now, in the cool of the evening, he 
enjo}s the respect to which he is entitled, for he knows that, without 
fear of contradiction, and with as much emphasis as is fitting, he 
ma} be called— a spade The dogs bark . the carav an passes 
* Journal of Philosophical Studies, January 1928 
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Pxofessox L J Russell 

I 

It is not only m science that abstraction is found as a method of 
dealing with the world, and we may profitably begin by showing 
its wide use in ordinary practical life 
Anthropologists have pointed out that there is a notable difference 
between primitive and advanced languages m respect of concreteness 
A word in a primitive language cames with it reference to a great 
deal of concrete detail which a word in a more advanced language 
leaves aside As Mr Marett puts it, a primitive man "compounds 
impressions” rather than * exchanges ideas ” 'Tor instance,” he goes 
on “I-cut-bear's-leg-at-the joint with a-flmt-now corresponds fairly 
well with the total impression produced by the particular act, 
though, even so, I have doubtless selectively reduced the notion to 
something I can comfortably take in, by leaving out a lot of un- 
necessary detail— for instance, that I was hungry, in a hurry, doing 
it for the benefit of others as well as myself, and so on Well, American 
languages of the ruder sort, by running a great number of sounds 
or syllables together, manage to utter a portmanteau word — ■' holo- 
phrase” is the technical name for it— into which is packed away 
enough suggestions to reproduce the situation m all its detail, the 
cutting the fact that I did it, the object, the instrument, the time 
of the cutting, and who knows what besides ” 1 Thus primitive 
man has a great variety of words, on account of his difficulty in 
isolating the common meaning, and fixing it by a common term 
. . You can express twenty different kinds of cutting, but }ou 
simply cannot say 'cut' at all ’* * 

More advanced man builds up his new situation by means of 
abstractions ' I cut bear's leg at the joint with a flint now’ is a 
modem highly abstract,, highly synthetic method of presenting a 
relatively concrete situation Nor is the modem method less success- 
ful than the pnmiti\e If it does not succeed in presenting the 
concrete situation in its entirety, neither does the primitive word, 
which has its own degree of abstractness, and the more synthetic 
method “cuts the situation at the joints,” and makes for clearer 
comprehension 

1 R R Marett Anthropology p 139 {Home University Library) 

1 Ibtd.p 14 ! 
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Language, then, as it develops, encourages and organizes abstrac- 
tion The concrete comes to be viewed in the light of the general and 
abstract Qualities such as square red, smooth, acts such as hit, 
cut, bite things such as chair, house, tree, relations such as before, 
under and so on, become the handrails which we use in moung 
about among events, and condition not merely our expression of 
what we experience, but al«o the mode in which we experience In 
ordinary life we see an oblong brown table simply as oblong and as 
brown, neglecting the varieties of apparent colour and shape winch 
the painter expresses in lus picture We e\en tend to insist that the 
artist should paint in such a way as to facilitate our recognition of 
the features in. lus picture in the wa\s habitual to us forgetting 
that it is part of his work to prepare the wav for alt e main c and in 
some respects more fruitful modes of analy sis But the fact that it 
is possible to allow language and the practical purposes of life, to 
stereotype our modes of perception should not make us conclude 
that these modes arc false They arc misleading only if taken as the 
sole posable 

So far, it is clear, ordinary experience docs not content itself 
with the concrete situation in its entire concreteness It selects or 
emphasizes certain features or aspects of the situation, neglecting 
many variations and details, or relegating them to a place of minor 
importance Judgments embody these selections and emphases In 
such a judgment, c g as we make at the hatter’s, as that this hat is 
too heavy, or not dark enough in colour, or too expense e, our purpose 
is not complete characterization Our object is to stress certain 
features of the hat, leaving the remainder in the background And 
the salesman, if we ha\ e impressed him in the proper w ay , brings us 
a lighter or a cheaper hat, according to our statement 

If to separate a feature of a situation from other features, and to 
stress it, leaving other features aside or m the background, constitutes 
abstraction, then e\ery judgment is abstract Judgment is indeed 
the act by which w e isolate certain features and consider them separ- 
ately This isolation is conditioned by a purpose, which e\en when 
primarily practical alw ay s contains an intellectual element , and thus 
we can speak of judgment as the instrument by which we make an 
intellectually relevant isolation of certain characteristics from others 
within a situation, while preserving their connection with the 
situation as a whole 

This exemplifies the kind of abstraction we are always trying to 
make in practical life 
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As another example of the need for passing away from the concrete, 
taken in all its concreteness, we may consider the search for causes 

In ordinary life, the search for a cause is induced by some unusual 
or desirable or undesirable event, and the object of the search is to 
enable us to light upon some condition or conditions which can be 
controlled, so that the situation can be altered , or upon some condi 
tion whose presence was unusual and which led (the remaining cir- 
cumstances being usual) to the pleasant, unpleasant or unusual event, 
so that responsibility can be fixed, and praise or blame bestowed 

It is clear that there is here no attempt to discover the whole of 
the conditions under which the event was what it was The chimney 
smokes practical life is satisfied to discover a defective chimney pot 
as the cause This it may be insisted is clearly not the cause m any 
complete sense With a different wind, or a differently shaped grate, 
or with different coal, the chimney would not smoke , nor would it 
smoke if the law of expansion of gases w ere different , and so on For 
a complete account of conditions it would be necessary theoretically 
to introduce all the conditions bearing on the smoking chimney 
Indeed — so runs the commonplace criticism of the notion of cause — 
for the complete account of the conditions of the chimney smoking 
on this occasion, it would be necessary to introduce the whole state ol 
the universe at a time just preceding the smoking chimney , and 
when we had done this we should be explaining, not only the smoking 
of the chimney, but the whole state of the universe at the time of the 
smoking chimney But it is evident that merely to link the entire 
state of the universe at one moment with the entire state of the 
universe at a later moment is to lose the notion of cause altogether 
And it is worth while asking whether the ideal of theoretical com- 
pleteness is sound 

What we need, if the idea of causation is to withstand criticism, 
is something more than the practically useful account of practical 
life and something less than the theoretically useless account of a 
theory animated by the ideal of completeness We do not want to 
be compelled to refer to the whole state of the universe We want to 
be able to leave the major part ot the universe m the background and 
to say that (within limits which we can justifiably leave unspecified) 
solong ascertain specified conditions are present, then, no matter what 
else is happening in the universe, certain specified results wall follow 

If we are to be able to do this we must omit reference to much 
in any particular concrete situation This coal bums in this grate 
in a w ay different from the way in which any other piece of coal 
would bum, and to describe the complete conditions in which it 
does so would involve a statement of the complete nature of this 
£6 
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piece of coal and of its concrete environment But the greatest part 
of this description would be irrelevant to any purpose both in this 
ease and in any other case We want accounts which apply to other 
pieces of coal of the same general type In other words, our account 
to be useful for whatever purpose, must be general Eg, we speak 
of "anthracite coal ’ or of coal , we neglect the actual shape of 
the flames it gw es rise to, and speak only ol it as burning coming 
closer to the elements in the situation we want, we may indicate the 
typical chemical constituents of the ty pc of coal w c desire to refer 
to, and describe the conditions under which it combines with oxygen 
at a certain rate Our statement is, then, to some such effect as that 
a chemical compound of such and such a sort combines with oxygen 
at such a rate under such conditions And we mean this to be a 
general description which holds good wherever these conditions arc 
to be found, whatever other detailed features of the situation are 
present Iron expands when it is heated, whether the iron is painted 
red or green, whether it is on a professor’s laboratory bench at nine 
o’clock in the morning or a part of a gas stove at six in the evening, 
and so on It expands when heated, whether the scenery around is 
beautiful or ugly, whether the sun is in Capricorn or in Pisces, 
whether battles arc being fought or treaties of peace are being 
signed in its neighbourhood If we want to be more precise, we shall 
have to introduce more conditions But if we are to make a causal 
statement, we shall be compelled to omit the bulk of the concrete 
circumstances of the ease We want complete conditions only in the 
sense that we want to state those circumstances that are relevant to 
the selected features of the occurrence on which we arc laying stress 
And the principle of causality that we make use of in our investiga- 
tions simply states that this can be done It states, that is, that there 
are sets of general conditions to be discovered, of such a sort that 
m their presence certain general results will follow, whatever may 
be the additional detailed circumstances of any particular case It 
does not say that any features w e may care to select hav c conditions 
which can be isolated from the other features along with which they 
occur in any particular case It does say that there are such isolable 
features It leaves us to discover what they are 

The principle of causality, then, like the judgment, is an instru- 
ment enabling us to isolate certain features from concrete situations, 
and to link them relevantly with other preceding or succeeding 
features Isolation and linkage are the connected sides of the activity 
to which it leads 

Thus here again, if isolation of features, with neglect of much 
detail, is abstraction, all causal statements are abstract But since 
the statements are explicitly general, and are not meant to cover all 
the detail of any particular case, it is not at all self-evident that 
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abstraction involves falsification, or means making statements about 
what does not occur 


III 

There is a view which holds not only that all judgment is abstract, 
but that all judgment is false, because all judgment claims to give a 
complete characterization of its subject, and never can make this 
claim good But it does not seem to be true that a judgment claims 
to give a complete characterization of Us subject When I judge that 
this horse is white, I am not endeavouring to characterize the horse 
completely I am noting a feature of the horse which has some 
relevance for me in my situation And since I am not specifying the 
degree of whiteness in the colour of the horse, I think I am entitled 
to say that I am not endeavouring to characterize completely even 
the colour of the horse And I do not see why I should be told that 
if I am to use judgment at all I must either make my characteriza- 
tions complete, or be condemned to falsehood What I am endeav our- 
mg to do is to make my characterization relevant— relevant both to 
the facts about the horse and to my purposes in relation to the horse 
My statement, when I say that the horse is white, is about the 
horse and not about my purposes but if my purposes only require 
information of a general kind about the colour of the horse, then the 
statement gives this And if it be said that it is impossible for a 
particular horse to be white, because it must be a particular shade 
of white, I should reply that I am unconvinced by the attempt to 
make particulars so particular that all statements referring to them 
in general terms are false Indeed. I should take it as more certain 
that this horse and that horse, each with its own particular shade 
of whiteness, is white, than it is that particular shades of whiteness 
are so particular as to make it impossible for them truly to be 
described as white However we are to interpret the situation (and 
interpretations differ), no particular interpretation seems to me as 
convincing as the view that w e can use general terms about particular 
situations, and use them without falsification 

All assertions, then, appear to me to involve the selection and 
isolation of general features from the mass of concrete detail which 
makes up a particular situation, and to involve the linkage of these 
general features with the situation, or with other general features 
of the situation, rn ways which are relevant both to the situation 
and to our purposes in relation to it If this be abstraction then 
all assertions are abstract But I should demur to the view that all 
assertions are in principle false 1 

1 C( N Kemp Smith, ‘ The Fruitfulness of the Abstract ' 1 'roc A rut. 
Soe 1937-5 
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IV 

Let us look at a further way in which we use abstraction— still 
in the general sense of isolating certain characteristics from others — 
in practical life, and at some of the dangers of such abstraction 
Tins will enable us to realize the way in which abstraction, without 
itself being falsification, can lead to error 
Consider the problem of choosing a new carpet for a particular 
room Obviously the most complete method, li flesh and spirit could 
stand it, would be to try hundreds of carpets of \ urging colour, 
size, and texture, in the actual room, placing the furniture etc , m 
the room in its proper position, each time a carpet was laid E\en 
in such a case there would in practice be a selection from the 
numerous carpets held m stock by the merchant He would exclude 
all those carpets which were too large to fit the room Now to do 
this without any act of abstraction would in\ol\e sending them all 
to the actual room, and trying them im situ an unnecessary and 
clumsy process Tor this preliminary selection it is sufficient to treat 
the room as if it were a mere floor surface Now an indirect method 
ol doing this, but one more concrete than the method actually 
followed in practice, would be to make a sheet of paper, or of thin 
cloth, just large enough to fit o\cr the whole floor, and take it to the 
carpet warehouse, instead of bringing all the carpets to the floor 
Any carpet which was larger than this sheet would be too large for 
the room The sheet would here serxe m place of the room, for this 
preliminary purpose A more abstract method still merely takes the 
measurements of the sides of the room in terms of some conventional 
unit, such as a foot or a metre these measurements stand for, or 
represent, or characterize the room, for the purpose of determining 
what carpets arc to be sent for inspection 

But in practice still further preliminary selections may be made 
The general scheme of decoration of the room, the colour of the 
walls, of the furniture, etc , are relevant to the final choice of a 
carpet And they may be utilized in a preliminary way\ without 
bringing carpets to the room Samples of the various materials used 
in the decoration of the room — of the covering of the furniture, of 
the wall hangings, etc , may be used to do duty for the decorated 
room itself, and so may be taken to the carpet warehouse, and used 
to exclude any carpets whose colour is out of harmony with them 
Such samples stand for or represent or characterize the room m 
certain respects, just as measurements do They are, of course, 
dangerous representatives, as anyone knows who has chosen a 
wall paper or a cloth for a suit from a small pattern in a book The 
small pattern represents the large piece in certain respects, and 
represents it truly in these respects, it is dangerous because of our 
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inability to keep distinct those respects in which it is a true repre- 
sentativ e from those respects in which it is not 

All this is typical of our practical activities \Vhene\er we use a 
measurement, or a sample, in place of an actual thing, we are taking 
certain characteristics of the thing to isolation from the remaining 
characteristics, and so long as we are aware of what we are doing, 
our action is valuable It is only when we take these characteristics 
to represent the thing m its entirety that our act of isolation becomes 
dangerous 

I hax e taken the example of choice of a carpet because it seems 
to bring out, m a familiar case, the importance of isolation of charac- 
teristics as well as its danger To be compelled alwaj s to deal with 
an entire situation m its entirety would make action impossible The 
tailor, to take an instance which wall bnng the matter e\ en more 
home to the ordinary mortal, must for a part of the time replace his 
client by a mere set of measurements It w ould be intolerable to hav e 
to stand while the tailor hung his lengths of cloth on one's bodj , as 
a seamstress hangs co\ errngs on a chair, and snipped them and 
pinned them until they were a good fit It would also I suppose 
the tailor would add, result in an ill fitting suit It would, at any 
rate, be intolerable That is the value of isolation 

But of course measurements are not a room, nor are the} a man 
And carpet and suit alike may be a good ' fit’ from the point of % lew 
of measurement, and not from any other point of view That is the 
danger of isolation 

Isolation of characteristics from the full concrete circumstances, 
and treatment of them as if they represented the full circumstances 
in certain respects, is then both useful and dangerous It is a further 
instance of what I understand by abstraction and w e are now in a 
position to consider more closely the question of the place of abstrac- 
tion m science 

V 

The scientist makes acts of characterization of the same kuld as 
those made b\ the ordinary man but under more stringent condi- 
tions The characterizations of ordinary life need not be more precise 
than the exigencies of practical activity require The characteriza- 
tions of science must be sufficient]} precise to meet certain additional 
demands of the mind in the quest of truth Careful measurement is 
one aid to this A determination of the detailed conditions under 
which e\ents ha\e a certain set of characteristics, bj a deliberate 
attempt to produce these characteristics in various waj s is another 
aid The formulation of general laws relating to hypothetical entities 
and the endea\ our to express the characteristics of selected types of 
event in terms of these general laws, is another But none of these 
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aids are ends m themselves They arc all means to the more accurate 
characterization of events TIic whole process begins with cunts in 
their full concreteness and isolates certain features from the rest in 
order to determine them more accurately, it may nc\t pass away 
from events altogether to considerations which can be described as 
purely ideal but in the end it pisses bach to the features which it 
began by isolating determined with greater accuracy as the result 
of the temporary excursion away from their neighbourhood 
We may illustrate the point by an example Professor Eddington 
gi\es a charming account of the experienced examinee solving a 
problem relating to an elephant sliding down a grassy hillside 1 
The examinee pays no attention to the elephant or to the grassy 
slope He notes merely the mass of the elephant, the slope of the 
lull, and the coefficient of friction Now all these tilings are in the 
end expressions of wliat Mr Eddington calls pointer readings 
“Two tons' is just * the reading of the pointer when the elephant 
was placed on a weighing machine “ The slope of the lull, 60 degrees, 
is just "the reading of a plumb-line against the divisions of a pro- 
tractor ” “And so, ’ says Professor Eddington, * the poetry fades out 
of the problem, and by the time the serious application of exact 
science begins we are left with only pointer readings ' And all we 
get in the end is the same hind of thing ' The question presumably 
was to find the time of descent of the elephant, and the answer is a 
pointer reading on the seconds dial of our watch " 

Thus, he concludes, “the whole subject matter of exact science 
consists of pointer readings and similar indications “ 

But our conclusion would be a little different The process begins 
with the elephant sliding down the grassy slope , it isolates certain 
aspects of this process, a iz those connected with the time of descent 
In order to determine this more accurately , the inquirer passes away 
from elephant and hill, replacing them by a vastly simplified situa- 
tion, without trumpetings or wnggUngs or teanngs away of grass, 
containing only a mass and a fnctional slope But the process does 
iwA end there Having determined the further relevant characteris- 
tics of this simplified situation, he next passes bach to the concrete 
situation contaimng the elephant, and attributes to it the character- 
istics that he has determined the simplified situation to have, just 
in the same way as, m our previous illustration, the tailor hav ing for 
a time made a set of measurements do duty for his client, does in 
the end try the clothes on his actual client Professor Eddington is 
taking only one half of the scientist’s whole process— the half which 
leads to pointer readings, he leaves aside the second half, that which 
leads from pointer readings back to the concrete But the second 
half belongs to the process just as much as the first 
1 The A aiure of the Physical 11 arid p 251 f 
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We have here our second sense of the word abstraction, in the 
special form m which it is used by science When an actual concrete 
situation is passed away from in its entirety, and replaced in its 
entirety by a simplified situation which contains nothing more than 
certain elements which are defined by the investigator to suit his 
own purposes, then we are abstracting in the way characteristic of 
science In the old sense in which all predication involves abstraction 
we remained in the concrete situation, merely isolating, for separate 
treatment certain features of it, while still maintaining the con' 
nection between these features and the situation as a whole In this 
new sense we are no longer dealing with the concrete situation at 
all but with what we take to be a model of it for our purposes We 
do not, however, neglect the concrete situation Wc construct a new 
situation which we take to be a model of the concrete situation, 
and thus our model is only tentative and hypothetical until it 
succeeds in justifying itself by giving us results which can be 
discovered in the concrete situation by experimental processes If 
the tailor, cutting his cloth in accordance with his measurements 
always produced an ill fitting suit of clothes, he would conclude that 
his system of working up Ins measurements was faulty, and would 
change it Similarly, if the scientist, making an abstract system do 
duty for the concrete situation, obtained results which could not 
be applied to the concrete situation, he would conclude that his 
abstract system was faulty, and would change it The scientist is not 
concerned merely with pointer readings That is only one half of the 
truth He is endeavouring to characterize the concrete situation by 
a round about process which involves, firstly, the hypothetical re- 
placing of the concrete situation by a vastly simplified model, 
secondly, the characterizing of this model, thirdly, the reading of 
the concrete situation in terms of the characterization of the model , 
and fourthly and finally, the testing of the accuracy of the model by 
verifying in direct experience, wherever possible, the reading of the 
concrete situation thus armed at His abstract model, then, is a 
valuable instrument for the characterization of the concrete situa- 
tion It is dangerous only if it tempts the user to use it to characterize 
the situation in w ays beyond those for which it is relevant 1 

This kind of abstraction in science, then, which consists in tem- 
porarily replacing the concrete situation by a simplified model, 
somewhat in the same way as the tailor temporarily replaces Jus 
client by a set of measurements, is an essential stage in the activity 
of characterizing the concrete situation It has its value and its 

1 Cf Mm L S Stebbmg Abstraction and Science * Journal of Philo- 
sophical Studies Januarj 1917 
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dangers Its value is that only by such a process can the concrete 
situation be characterized in the respects in which the scientist 
wishes to characterize it Us dangers arc essentially due to the 
possibility oi neglecting other features of the situation, which make 
the scientist’s characterization cither only approximate, or mis- 
leading for purposes beyond those of scientific characterization 
The former danger is relatively harmless, as it is foreseen and pro- 
vided against by the scientist himself, the fatter danger is of great 
importance, and is often neglected The physiologist (e g ) who takes 
the study of the physiological conditions of an emotion as a complete 
account of the emotion, or as an account of all there is of importance 
to say about the emotion, seems to me to be like the carpet salesman 
who should insist that because a carpet is the right size for a room 
therefore it is the right carpet for the room His statement that the 
carpet is the right size for the room may be true; may be the 
statements about the physiological conditions of the emotion Each 
is a characterization of a situation in a certain asp» ct. But there is 
more in the situation than tins aspect. And to neglect this more is 
to lead oneself on to a false characterization 


VII 

Our account of abstraction has been based on the view that all 
characterization, whether for practical purposes in ordinary life or 
for theoretical purposes in science, involves the relative isolation of 
certain features from a concrete situation, and the characterization 
of the situation in respect of these features ; and that the effective 
carrying out of this task involves a further sort of abstraction, viz 
the temporary replacing of the concrete situation by a simplified 
model which represents the situation in certain respects. Neither sort 
can be dispensed with; each has its dangers But neither sort in- 
volves falsification, nor need it lead to falsification. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 

It is an excellent custom of the Professors of the University of Pans to deliver, 
m addition to their regular cours rlscnls, preparations, explications, etc, 
courses of public lectures in which they disclose the results of their own 
researches These courses are lengthy, often lasting throughout the whole 
academic year, and are given at such centres as the Sorbonne, the Collige dc 
Prance, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and the Ecole Normale They are not 
popular introductions, initiations, but discussions of an advanced character, 
usually the outcome of a long reconsideration or re evaluation of their subject 
in the light of fresh evidence or new hypothesis Such work is not of ephemeral 
worth nor merely stimulating Consequently it is not permitted to pass with 
the spoken word, but is preserved in print. Tor this purpose there are two 
media the Revue des Cours et Conferences, in which instalments of several 
courses appear serially, and the Dtbhothique des Cours et Conferences, a collec- 
tion of volumes each reporting a single complete course Both are published 
by Bovin et Cie , 5 Rue Palatine, Pam, at modest prices 
The public courses offered by the University of Pam this year include the 
following of philosophical interest. The Methodology of the Moral Sciences, by 
Professor A Lalande, Self Consciousness, by Professor L. Brunschvjcg . 
The Philosophy of Leibniz, by Professor A Rivaud, Science and its philo- 
sophical evolution, from the Pythagoreans to Aristotle, by Processor A Res . 
Will and Personality, by Professor H Delacroix, Primitive Forms of Intel- 
ligence, The Problem of the External Existent in Idealist Perspective, and Dis- 
ciplines and Criteria of Intuitive Thought, by Professor E Le Roy, Theory 
of Knowledge in St Augustine and his school, Philosophical Doctrines of the 
Early Middle Ages, and Problems of Thomist Psychology, by Professor E 
Gilson Psychological Weakness and Strength, by Professor P Janet, The 
Auditive Function by Professor II PiEron , Pathological Psychology, by 
Professor G Dumas, The Origins of Character tn the Child the Affectne 
Period by Professor H Wallon. Economic Sociology, by Professor 
Bough 1 Sociological Problems, by Proffssor Paucovnet, Historical Studies 
in Aesthetics, by Professor V Basch, History of Morals and Education, by 
Professor Thamin, Political Theories of India The 'Yoga-Sutra', by Pro- 
fessor Masson Oursel, and Pascal and the Casuists, by Professor A 
Baytt 


Professor Lalande's book on Induction* is just one of these public 
courses delivered at the Sorbonne during the session 1921-22 Although the 
study is in the mam an historical one. Professor Lalande has new things to 
say about old doctrines, and in an appendix of eighteen pages he considers 
certain recent contributions, mainly French, to the subject Declaring himself 
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in complete agreement with Professor Brunsclivicg s distinction, in l Experi- 
ence humattte el la CautoUU physique, between rmpincism and rxpenroen- 
talism, he omits consideration of the former on two grounds, first, that he 
docs not intend to deal even indirectly with an epistemological problem, but 
onl> to study the formation and \aluc of modern ideas on experimental 
method secondly . that 'doctrinal empiricism* has no existence for the creators 
of modem science or for those who contribute to the theory of it His main 
problem then is the relation of Induction to Experimentation and the logical 
principles and foundation of experiment So he distinguishes between three 
different though intimately connected questions in induction ur its tech- 
nique, its principles and its foundation Two-thirds of the book is devoted to 
the technique of inductive procedure This preponderance is unavoidable he 
says, for vve shall at best impropcrl} understand contcmporar} discussions 
on experimental method and the r&lc character, and limits of h} pothesis if 
we fail to notice how science has become progressively constituted and con- 
solidated at least from the Renaissance Logical questions concerning the 
principles of induction and philosophical problems about its foundations,' 
on the other hand, were not fully raised until the nineteenth century and not 
dissociated until the twentieth, consequently they have undergone much less 
development than the analysis of inductive technique After dLscussmg 
various acceptations of the term 'induction/ he singles out Lachclicr’s 
‘amphficatory induction’ as being that principal form of it which intervenes 
at every moment in the conduct of scientific experiment The honour of 
having fust formulated inductive method falls to Bacon, who is more modem 
than he appears, and whose mflucnco has been great, despite his omissions 
and blunders He did not. as is often said, misinterpret the idle of mathe- 
matics, his methodological ideas are both wider and more exact than those ol 
Galileo, and he did scire upon the essential character of experimentation The 
development of hypothesis from Bacon through Newton to Mill is illustrated 
in an illuminating way, but it is in Whewcll that Professor Lalande sees the 
most eminent representative of the first half of the nineteenth century The 
popularity of Mill and Spencer prevented W hew ell's work from receiving due 
recognition, but it has found confirmation in later developments of the philo- 
sophy of the sciences The criticism of Mill s notion of cause is important and 
clear This brings us to more recent work on the psychological analysis of 
discovery represented here by Claude Bernard, Nav ille, and Mach, m par- 
ticular Having studied the character of the logical operations effected in 
experimental procedure. Professor Lalande next asks On what do these 
operations and technical rules depend? 'Dependence” here is ambiguous \\ e 
may mean (i) \\ hat is the character of those necessary and sufficient postu- 
lates to which we make appeal, and which every experimental procedure 
presupposes ? or (u) hat is the foundation of those postulates, what justifi- 
cation or guarantee have we for trusting inductive conclusions ? Consideration 
of the former begins with a critical discussion of the answers returned by Mill 
and Lacheher It cannot be the principle of causality, for there are other types 
of inductive conclusion than causal ones Nor can it be the joint employment 
of the principles of mechanism and finality, for though the former is pre- 
supposed the latter is too wide and inadequate Too wude, for induction is 
employed in geometry and astronomy without any further assumption of 
final causes' , inadequate for m the absence of a synoptic view of the whole, 
we cannot tell whether this or that observed regularity is, or is not, indicative 
of the ultimate character of classes or kinds All principles affirming the com- 
plete intelligibility of the universe or a certain causal structure of the uni- 
verse, are likewise to be set aside All that can be done along such universal 
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lines is to state what are those Conditions of the structure of the universe with- 
out which induction would remain invalid Traditional solutions have been 
exclusively concerned with formulas affirming that the world does have a 
certain sort of structure, but if we take into account the probable character of 
every induction we shall be led to a quite different type of result, vtt , to rules 
of a normative character defining what it is legitimate and rational for us to 
expect or forecast in particular cases Tor the principle of mechanism. Pro- 
fessor Lalande substitutes a principle of deducibility, and a principle of 
elimination of causes from considerations of their improbability The prin- 
ciples of induction are, Professor Lalande decides in the end, three those of 
deducibility of complementary probabilities, and of universalization It is 
not these however, which lend their certainty to the experimental con- 
clusions of an AmpSrc or a Pasteur, on the contrary, it is they which recti le 
such confirmation as they have from experimental results, through the 
medium of intermediate axioms" of the laboratory The last chapter on the 
‘ guarantees for our belief in induction is less satisfactory one feels that 
Professor Lalande is not sufficiently disturbed by the force of Hume’s question 
His solution is not very clear, but appears to consist in the suggestion that 
‘ the answ er is in the question itself " The very notion of 'guarantees” implies, 
he thinks, permanent realities That which is accepted as true m inductive 
conclusions is not a generalization, posterior to our experience of particulars 
but something that is universal contained in the perception itself Excepting 
perhaps the last chapter, the work maintains a high level of excellence, is 
clearly written, and carefully illustrated by reference to special sciences The 
appendix, a complementary note on quite recent work on induction, contains 
an interesting discussion of Nicod's examination of Part III of Keynes' 
Treatise 

Less detailed, though clear and useful is M Dorolle’s book on Induction 1 
He is at pains to correct certain prevalent and unduly simplified views about 
Induction, and so devotes the first of his three chapters to distinguishing it 
from Generalization Inductive procedure is not correctly described in terms 
of a search for causes as Mill thought, nor is its object simply to establish 
class generalizations on the basLS of particular observations It cannot be 
assimilated with any particular form of reasoning process, though deductive 
arguments enter into it at certain junctures The term applies, he decides, to 
a whole group of miscellaneous processes, no one of which alone is inductive ' 
The character of these processes is to be grasped not from any single descrip- 
tive statement, but only by examination of typical specimens All operations 
which intervene from our perceptions of empirical data to our affirmations of 
law are stages in a relatively complete, though heterogeneous process of 
induction 

Passing from conditions of the validity of thought to conditions of its 
linguistic expression, recent work of the ‘new’ grammarians, like Messrs. 
Brunot and Bally, continues to exercise a profound influence that overruns 
territorial borders It is now generally recognized that Language, a system ol 
symbolism or expressive mechanism of social origin, is a more or less auto- 
nomous science — the last to receive Us charter of independence from philo- 
sophy All the same, it still maintains friendly and respectful relations with 
its former liege It is believed to have its proper data, to proceed by empirical 
methods like those of the social sciences, and to be capable of reaching ‘posi- 
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ti\ c knowledge Us problems arc frontier ones lying principally on the 
borders of scraatics psychology and sociology The supposedly philosophical 
problem oi the ongm oi language has tor the most part been laid to sleep 
Vendry is calls for definitely abandoning it as insoluble The new science of 
fn guisttqiu is rooted in the existence of language as a social fact an exceed 
ingly complicated one whose transformations and their causes cry imperiously 
for ins cstigation And la hngutslique has likewise se\ crcd itself from its former 
dependence upon any logic of d fnon catcgones traversal grammar (not in 
the sense of an esperanto) — if there is to be such a thing — can re\eal its out 
lines only towards the end of these linguistic researches and be «ccn to 
follow as a sort of conclusion from comparative grammar Consequently a 
tabic of grammatical categories or set of parts of speech is seen to be no 
longer an affair of initial postulation but a problem for solution And its 
solution is to be empirically established at such time as linguistic science has 
reached a greater degree of dc\ clopment and precision Scholars whose 
interests and studies he along aery different lines connected apparently only 
by some concern wuth language— psychologists logicians grammarians 
sociologists — has c come to see that their work conv erges to a centre that is 
not the exclusive monopoly of any one of them 

Tor instance Professor Ferdinand Drunot probably the greatest living 
authority on Trench philology author of that monumental Histone de la 
Longue franfaise des Ongtnes d iqoo — of which nine volumes have so far 
appeared was led in 1903 to begin working out the method principles and 
plan of a new theory of Language partly from considering why the usual 
school study of French had become repulsive and tiresome the Itte ? one 
of pupils and masters alike Now this new theory of language is not a grammar 
but a systematic exposition of faits de pens/e considered in relation to language 
and their corresponding modes of expression and classified accordingly He 
early decided before beginning the composition of his massive Thought and 
Language 1 that he could not start with any category of parts of speech as 
his interpretative units All existing classifications and definitions of them 
were confused and disordered Current definitions of parts of speech led to 
absurdities or to such distortions of plain meaning that a complete break 
with all analyses of linguistic expressions in terms of no rds became imperative 
So he reconstructed a theory of language working out a classification not of 
words but of the various sorts of meanings that symbols express This root 
and branch reform was necessitated because \ erbal elements lack any constant 
value Further linguistic forms however numerous they may be arc always 
much fewer than the forms of thought they have to express Therefore each 
linguistic form had to do duty for more than one form of thought and bad so 
*■«* VJfih 4i£^sh/sfizrdts. 'stll vattfv vA 'Lupermtan revdiu 
tion came about in the study of Language Language could not be consistently 
explained with both ngour and adequacy through the functions of its con 
stant symbols for its symbols were not constant So Professor Brunot and 
others tned to show that better success attends an explanation which takes 
meanings as the constant factors and linguistic expressions as their variable 
correlates Historical philology further strengthened the case for the prosecu 
tion The general principle of the theory then is that linguistic facts are to be 
classified on the basis of the ideas to be expressed not according to the gram 
matical properties of the vehicles of expression And the ideas are to be 
arranged m categories so as to form natural groups— the method of construe 
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tion being not an & pnort one, but “the way of scientific observation ” Nor 
can research be confined within these limits M Giltifron's studies of spoken 
languages have brought to light certain ’ disturbing influences," mostly of 
psychological on gin (such as the need to distinguish, which dominates the 
choice of words), thus there is a sort of "revanche” of mind upon sonorous 
matter — the irregularities of which threaten to obscure the precision of signs 
Language is always sign what controls and dominates it is the idea to be 
signified The biological interpretation of language, its assimilation to living 
species, the definition of hngutsUgue as a part of natural history, has now been 
abandoned surpassed by the conception of language as a social fact And this 
makes possible a psychological interpretation of the thought or ideas of 
different generations as disclosed by a comparative study of their forms of 
linguistic expression The educational advantages that would follow from 
such constant emphasis on, and attention to, ideas , rather than truncated 
words M Brunot thinks obvious The pupil would form the habit of attending 
directly to thoughts, of analysing what he wants to say or wnte, he would 
take pleasure in comparing and choosing the form of expression he prefers 
and so cultivate some grace of style Enormous labour, erudition, and con- 
structive ability have combined to create this work but M Brunot does not 
claim to have exhausted the possibilities of his method of interpretation or of 
hia materials He has sought and found a * plan," one which is not a jure 
creation of his own mind, but which was bom m lum from consideration of 
the character of things rather than words 

The fundamental ideas of M Brunot’s plan ha\e something in common 
with those of Professor Charles Bally of Geneva though the latter investi- 
gates their relations not to forms of expression so much as to facts of indi- 
vidual and social psychology * His book. Language and Ltje, claims to investi- 
gate language as expressive not only of thoughts, but also of feelings and 
actions The evolution that it has undergone fir from depending on the 
reflective decisions of men of science and letters is unconscious collective in 
origin issuing most often from the ' lower ranks” — the ' muttering mob " 
Mistaken extensions of Darwinian doctrine confirmed this view, but for a 
time almost succeeded in directing /a hnguistiquc along a false track — sug- 
gesting that languages are ' organisms," quasi unities living their own lives 
Nor is language merely expressive of judgment, even ideas that are apparently 
objective in reference s tmprlgnenl d affeclnitd, the language of the individual 
is ceaselessly striving to translate their * subjectivity' — hence the conse- 
crated usage of idiomatic and exclamatory phrases Action in daily life 
concerns practical motives, ends to be attained, never purely intellectual 
considerations therefore the * logical forms ’ of language are ne\ er upper 
most, affectunU and txpresswtti dominate There is much in the book to 
attract all interested in Language those sympathizing with its Bergsoiuan 
inspiration will appreciate the vigour and thoroughness with which the inter- 
pretation is earned through others are likely to be stimulated into profitable 
controversy The whole work is striking but particularly good are the chapters 
on Mechantsme dt l Expresstviti Itnguxsttque” and * Langage trammts el 
Langage acquts ” 

In the domain of pure psychology, M Faclhan has juSt published* a record 
of his investigations into the abstractive character which he thinks all types of 
mental process exhibit He holds that all mental activities and the ' factors" 
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of their objects e counterparts tend to persist when they are not present to 
consciousness Inspection shows that a conscious state no sooner occurs than 
it ' decomposes * and yields to a successor Certain factors of the state con- 
tinue existing hov.cN cr, and their activity is * prehensne in character They 
tend to connect up with any factor in a present conscious state that can aid 
m re-establishing the past state of which they are factors Their reinstatement 
of past states however is always partial ne\ er complete And whenever such 
partial reinstatement comes about * substitution occurs also the former 
being a condition of the latter The function performed b> those factors of an 
original state that cannot be reinstated is now earned out by new factors, 
sufficiently similar though different from them This similarity between sub- 
stituting and substituted factors enables the former to function m a way 
analogous to that of the latter the degree of analogy sarying with the degree 
of similanty between the two sorts of factors This is the character of both 
dissociation and substitution generally and in terms of it M raulhan accounts 
for the element of novelty innovation and invention arising in our cxpcnencc 
The diversity and specificity of mental functions throughout arc made to 
depend on the continuant actisc and connective character of dissociated 
factors of past experiences So the formation and development of our ideas, 
conduct and of our minds themselves are traceable to this origin Thec-xplana 
tory principles M Paulhan employs which arc those elaborated earlier and 
in more general connexions m his l AchttU tnentale ei Us Clements dt PCspnl, 
are based on a biological conception of functional activity — not on any 
atomistic hypothesis Many activities arc postulated tit . those of dissocia- 
tion, combination, substitution representation and perception, but how 
they are related to one another, and to that fundamental activity called 
' personal,*’ which systematizes the mmd into an identical but changing 
unity, is left quite unexplained Metaphor is too overworked, forces” and 
* tendencies are always dangerous notions, but if they cannot always be 
dispensed with they need not be introduced so freely and with complete 
unconcern for their definition As a phenomenological account of dissociation 
and recall the book is a valuable addition, but as an explanation of these 
phenomena its worth is diminished through lack of greater precision in 
defining its explanatory concepts 


II 

Trench philosophers on the whole have been uncommonly sympathetic to 
English thought in the past, and this agreeable rapport is in no measure 
v\ eakened to-day Our tenacious adherence to common sense beliefs, the 
desire to restate them in forms possibly’ acceptable rather than discard them 
because of any original sinning against consistency, our faith that sense- 
expenence is in the main trustworthy , that the more general beliefs of man- 
kind hav e not only a biological \ alue. but after critical refinement, a scientific 
value also — such characteristics of our contemporary thought find a ready 
response m a people whose tradition is one of bon sens The efforts of English 
realists through the last three decades to discover what may be consistently 
retained from the more general of our common sense beliefs, their attempted 
solutions of restricted problems in a line with realist and common sense 
principles, have been eagerly followed in Trance, not only by workers like 
Couturat and Nicod but by the Neo-Thomists Translations of Bertrand 
Russell s books have steadily succeeded one another, and recently Professor 
Kremer of Louvam has given a just and comprehensive account of the mov e 
ment we call * realist” (not ' nfo realiste,” as he supposes). 
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Dr P Devaiu:, who is at present preparing French editions of Russell's 
Analysis oj Mailer, and of four of Whitehead s books, has just published a 
French version of the Lowell Lectures * The translation seems clear and com* 
petently done, though perhaps here and there Russell s irony is a little lamely 
rendered A twenty-paged preface of Professor Barzin of Brussels University 
resumes some of the cardinal points of Russell s views on logic and on sense- 
data 

Professor Kremer’s survey of contemporary English Realism* is the best 
statement that exists in French It will give foreign readers a good idea of 
the main conclusions reached by English realists The book is less successful, 
however, is conveying an idea of the logical character of the arguments by 
which these conclusions are supported Professor Kremer has attempted to do 
this in some degree but an adequate exposition (detailed as it would have to 
be) of the methods’ of Moore of Russell and Whitehead, would probably 
have necessitated a large volume and one in which the conclusions would 
have been too much overshadowed Probably the author avoided detail for 
this reason All the same, the ‘originality' of recent realism derives largely 
from the character of its analyses realists consider their methods certainly 
no less important than their results The final impression of the survey, how- 
ever, is far from being 'sketchy ’ Besides a first chapter on the “Evolution of 
Neo-Realism in England ’ (tracing the transition from Neo-Hegelianism, 
through Shadworth Hodgson, to Moore’s famous "Refutation," and what 
followed it) we have a separate chapter devoted to expositions of the work 
of Moore Alexander, and Laird, and two chapters to Russell Professor 
Kremer does not seem so conversant with Whitehead’s writings, but the 
latter’s criticism of the “bifurcation." ol nature surely brings him into line 
with the others as one of the first realists in our day The second half of the 
book reviews contributions that these thinkers have made to more or less 
Separated topics of central importance, e g philosophic method generally, the 
analysis of consciousness, the status of sense-data, and truth and falsity 
Professor Kremer’s book is eminently suited to directing interest in English 
Realism along profitable lines, and now that so many of its principal works 
are being translated, foreign readers will have every opportunity to consider 
for themselves the detailed arguments on which realist conclusions depend 
Dr Hee£ne Metzger’s book on Scientific Concepts! deals with their psycho- 
logical formation rather than with their logical analysis and classification 
The writer (whose past work has been mainly in the field of chemistry and its 
history) formulates her problem thus By what different procedures do our 
minds come, spontaneously and without intentional preconception to assign 
to one and the same class things that present superficial resemblances or 
profound analogies? And the formation of concepts is here taken, not as a 
topic of individual psychology, but as a problem depending for its material 
and for its illumination upon the history of the empirical sciences in general, 
and of chemistry in particular Three sorts of concepts are first of all distin- 
guished, vie , those founded on resemblance, on the permanence of substance 
and on evolution Perception and the "intuition of analogies’ furnish the 
fitst sort of concept And there are three types of analogy to be noticed 
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virtual analog) formal analog) and analcgte agissante Concepts of the 
first class however arc inadequate The) articulate order among phenomena 
but do not disclose their causes Knowledge of causes is acquired through 
concepts founded on the permanence of substance but these although 
necessary at certain stages lead us into difficulties that can only be sur 
mounted by resort to a third catcgor) of concepts those founded on the 
notion of evolution And this catcgor) of concepts a threefold corresponding 
to three different interpretations of evolution ux that of (i) parallel 
evolutions (similar origins similar issues) (11) divergent evolutions 
(similar origins diverse issues) (111) convergent evolutions (diverse origins, 
simdar issues) The last chapter discusses the interpretation of scientific con- 
cepts by scientific nominalism In the light of this the author distinguishes 
two types of abstraction abstractions by refinement {par fpuration) in 
which the genus or kind « represented by an ideal type its representatives 
diflenng from each other very little and abstractions par tndflcrminalion 
in which the genus « defined b) a single qualit) common to all its representa 
lives their other qualities remaining various The material from which these 
differentiations are developed is exceedingly well displaced and there has 
been more clear thinking in the composition of this little work than often 
goes to the production of a book sev era! times its size It gained for its writer 
the Bordm Prize of the Acadimie des Sciences morales et politique s 


Students of the foundations of mathematics will find much to interest 
them in the unusual approach of Professor Conseih s book * based on the 
material of his lectures given at the University of Berne m 1924 to matbe 
matical teachers Dr Gonsetb begins his discussion of the foundations of 
mathematics selecting geometry as the most ac essible part b) uivcsti 
gating the logical character of geometrical axioms starting from Euclid s as 
classed into five groups by Hilbert passing on to the axioms of continuity of 
Cantor and Archimedes and the consequent reduction of geometrical to 
arithmetical continuity (Dedekind) Consideration of these groups brings him to 
a philosophical question (chapter xi On the compatibilit) and independence 
of the axioms of any system ) How can we tell whether the axioms of any 
system are compatible and lead to no contradiction? Separate examination 
of their collective consequences is impracticable But be gives an argument to 
show that it is a supposition of a geometrical system that all its axioms are 
independent [Of any such system let A be any one of its axioms and G be 
the rest taken conjunctively Then any attempt to show that A is independent 
of the group G depends eventually on introducing not a geometrical but a 
logical axiom For we show A is not a logical consequence of the axioms G 
by constructing on the basis of G a collection, of logical relations of 'i.hich A 
is not one This collection cannot be a consequence of G alone for m that case 
A would be simply impossible along with G Therefore it is a consequence of 
G and some further axiom A' (different from A) added to G But in this case 
we have no right to suppose that a geometry based on G + A' really exists 
unless we have proved that G + A implies no contradiction— and thus the 
problem is not resolved but remains as at the beginning to be solved So 
Dr Gonseth decides our attempt proceeds in a vicious circle we have not 
the logical means to establish that the system of axioms does not imply con 
tiadiction And he goes on to suggest The vicious circle is nothing but an 
absence of logical means of proof and cannot be interpreted m the contrary 
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sense as a proof of the non-coherence of mathematical constructions In 
chapter v, he considers the conditions for constructing continua, and concludes 
that Hilbert's classification of axioms into five groups is "artificial " There 
are two fundamental groups which make possible the construction of geo- 
metry, and which determine two well marked stages of its construction. (i) 
topological axioms, forming the basis of the system, (n) axioms of movement, 
which introduce the conception of measurement into the primitive con- 
tinuum Chapter vi, on ‘ ‘Kon-Euclidean geometries," forms an introduction to 
the study of Relativity, and the next two chapters expound its principles 
Readers of this J ourttal will probably be most interested in M Gonseth's tenth 
chapter, ' Mathematics and Logic " Discussion of the merits and of the 
• necessity” of the “axiomatic method" leads to a consideration of the basic 
principles of formal logic, and a fairly full investigation of Pcano’s three 
prmutiv e concepts and five axioms (It is astonishing to find no reference 
whatever to the work of Russell and Whitehead here ) Normally the mathe- 
matician accepts the jurisdiction of logic in these matters, and in consequence 
daims the right to its “infallible protection ” But this infallibility does not 
exist Following Fomcarf, and fortified by Brouwer, Dr. Gonseth asserts the 
principles of classical formal logic to be Invalid when applied beyond finite 
collections This logic depends on the axioms of contradiction and exdudcd- 
nuddle, but Brouwer claims the latter "has value only when applied to those 
parts of the natural sciences on which a finite and determinate mathematical 
system can be erected “ It is not applicable to infinite groups, and refusal so 
to extend it enables us to avoid certain paradoxes of the theory of groups 
(including that of the vicious circle) Tor Dr Gonseth, however, the source of 
mathematical antinomies is to be sought not in the vicious circle, not in an 
illicit extension of logic (as the “mtmtionists" suppose), but in that concep- 
tion of logic as a collection of formula: yielding infallible certainty and truth 
Logical principles do not enjoy unlimited validity 
Dr Du Passjuier’s treatise on Probability is a delightfully clear and under- 
standable book 1 It is not encumbered with formula:, and lie whose mathe- 
matical accomplishments arc slender, can with steady effort contrive to pick 
his way through it with profit In an historical introduction of thirty pages 
the author traces three ‘currents" in the development of the probability- 
calculus It began modestly, in a problem set by de Mfrfi to Pascal which 
started a correspondence between the latter and Termat. Tor long, researches 
betrayed a purely utilitarian origin and a commercial turn connected with 
estimating gains and losses Then problems receiv ed fuller and more theoretical 
formulation at the hands of mathematicians like Laplace and Bernoulli The 
modem phase of its dev elopment, which became explicitly concerned with the 
philosophical presuppositions of probability, dates from Cournot, who, unlike 
his predecessors seued on the possibility of reconciling chance and scientific _ 
determinism The first attempts were then made to apply the m/thodc atio- 
vtatique to the calculus of probabilities As a result of these three lines of 
development mathematical, sociological, and philosophical, it is now possible 
to provide the probability-calculus with a mathematical basis that neither 
logic nor philosophy can attack Philosophical interests will find satisfaction 
mainly in chapters v (On different interpretations of the probability -calculus) , 
vi, (logical definition of probability), and ix (Mathematical Probability and 
Experience) The first distinguishes (1) a psychological interpretation (e p , 
Fechner s All probability theorems are assertions about a state of mind, felt 
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certainty regarding expectations), (u) the practical (that its theorems assert 
something about the degree ol certainty with which an uncertain event is 
reasonably to be expected), (in) the logical (that numerical values assigned 
to probabilities express some logical relation). (iv) the empirical (that its 
theorems resume certain knowledge relative to the frequency of past events), 
(v) the inductive (that they express certain regularities empirically dis. 
covered in the course of events) Dr Du Pasquicr discusses each m turn 
critically . decides completely against (u) and shows the others open to various 
objections though more difficult to reject entirely — In chapter vi he reaches, 
through an analysis of the logical notion of chance a further definition of 
mathematical probability which sets certain famous paradoxes in a new light 
On the classical definition there can be probability only where there is at least 
partial ignorance of certain relevant conditions, the new definition however, 
is compatible with complctcst knowledge — In the last chapter he shows that, 
by* means of the definition introduced in the preceding one, the relation of 
theory to experience is the same for the calculus of probability as it is for 
geometry* and rational mechanics Probability theorems are rigorously exact 
deductions from axioms, but their application to concrete matters cannot be 
made with exactitude 

Dr Du Pasquicr has also published a fascinating monograph on Euler and 
his circle,* in which he relates the life of this prodigious worker, who in the 
sixty nine volumes of his collected works, seems to have written on every 
branch of the mathematics, astronomy*, and physics of his day and to have 
made original contributions to some of them After four chapters on his life 
and its historical setting, we arc given an appreciation of his ' universal 
erudition” in philology, history, chemistry , medicine, botany, and the mathe- 
matical sciences, of his remarkable memory and facility in mental calculation 
The book doses with a long delightful chapter on his various scientific 
researches, wntten in a lively and informing manner — Dr Du Pasquier’s 
writings arc a model of lucidity and mute a second reading, and the printers 
have presented them extraordinarily well 


M Albert Tuibmjdet, the well known literary cntic and former pupil of 
Bergson, has made a study of the principles of Bcrgsomsm and their applica- 
tion, the third part of his “Trentt Ant de Vie franfaisc" * He Says he would 
rather have called it '*A Phdosophy of Duration,” since he docs not pretend 
to be expounding pure Bcrgsomsm but to be extending and applying its 
fundamental tenets to the interpretation of the current of \\ cstem thought 
generally (In this case, the reader might reasonably expect to have been 
saved the first volume, which, though interesting in parts, is substantially 
Bergson himself The second volume is more. onrjntlanf.anrWjjn«IaJjj}ij > ),ku. 
several places M Thibaudet is usefully corrective of certain interpretations 
sometimes advanced by those who have picked up their Bergson at second- 
hand He tries to dislodge the idea that Bergson is an ”adv ersary" of intellect, 
by stressing its function as complementary to the operation of intuition He 
is suggestive too when trying to make good certain lacuna in Bergson’s work, 
particularly in the fields of art, ethics, and history, where, of course, M* 
Thibaudet has a quite special competence Striking too are some of the com- 
parisons he suggests, and the unsuspected parallels he shows with Bergsonian 
doctrine, in Western thought, ancient and modern — more particularly with 
the "mobihsme" of the Ionian physicists, analogies with Schopenhauer, the 
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suggestive idea that the Plato of the Dialogues (though not the Plato of the 
"School") is "bergsomimg" through his ‘spontaneous creation,’ that Socratic 
dialogue is the dan vital de la penile, the idea that philosophy is not a posses- 
sion but an activity, and so forth 

Few introductions to the work of great thinkers possess the clarity, sim- 
plicity or charm of M Appuhn s little book on Spinoza » M Appuhn, well 
known as the French translator and annotator of Spinoza's collected works, 
has written a volume "primarily intended for those who, without any know- 
ledge of Spinoza, wish to form some idea of his attitude to Religion in general, 
and to Christianity in particular " This however hardly conveys a just idea of 
the book's usefulness Of the eight introductory chapters, four have no direct 
connexion with Spinoza’s attitude to Rebgion, but with the central parts of 
his metaphysic The most important essay, the fourth on ' The Philosophy of 
Immanence,*’ illuminates his theory about the internal structure of the 
universe in a way that could only be done by one who had thought long and 
thoroughly on Spinoza The relation of particular modes to substance, for 
instance, hardly could be discussed more usefully for those beginning 
Spinozistic study Of the other chapters, "Spinoza, renegade Jew and Dutch 
citizen ” gives an interesting glimpse into his environment and intellectual 
formation and that on * Spinoza and the Cartesian method" explains dearly 
his view of truth and of the relation between knowledge and reality Other 
chapters treat of “The Contemplation of Life,” "Spinoza and the Bible,” 
"Spinoza and Christianity," ’ Social Life according to Spinoza,” and ' The 
Wisdom of Spinoza ” Following these are a few though lengthy pieces, cover- 
ing some two huadred pages, translated and annotated from Spin ora's works 
and letters From such careful expository guidance and first hand acquain- 
tance with essential extracts, the reader’s composite impression should cer- 
tainly be more vivid and accurate in its representation than one skimmed 
from the usual monograph 

Lastly, there are three detailed studies of medneval thinkers Two. belonging 
to Theology rather than Philosophy, treat o! "Divine Exemplansm" and 
'The Holy Spirit and its Gifts," according to the teaching of St Bonaventura,* 
the former being a thesis for the Doctorate in Theology at Fribourg, Switzer 
land The other is Dr. Combes’ work on St. Augustine's Political Doctrine,! 
in which he shows that Augustine's political teaching, though fragmentary 
and widely dispersed throughout his writings, forms none the less a solid and 
coherent body of doctnne The first section is a critical survey of publications 
treating of Augustine's political theory from Lenain de Tillemont down to 
date Alter a chapter on sources, sue others follow, each dealing with a single 
fundamental thesis, Augustine's analyses of authority, law, justice, war, the 
State, and its relation to the Church. The book is, as the author says, a ' 'purely 
doctrinal study," but it was well worth undertaking, for it supplements the 
clear though brief statement in Janet’s famous work, and completes mono- 
graphs written on particular aspects of Augustine’s political theory Such a 
survey of the complete range of his politics does not seem to have been under- 
taken since 1859 

S V. Keeeinc 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

Scmmarv This suney first deals u uh German Philosophy in the Twentieth 
Century and Forms of Thought both by Hans Leisegang It then 
summonses Theodor Ziehen t Foundations of the 1 hilosoph) of 
Religion heft 1/ refers to a reused edition of Hermann Cohen s Religion 
of Reason and to tzio small books b y Louis Anderson Finally some 
shorter announcements of ether new boohs including Ilans Heichn bach s 
Philosophy of the Space Time Theory trAieA I mstein has praised 
htcclai Hartmanns Hegel and a tew edition of Dol anos Theory of 
Science 

There has recently appeared a\cr> useful little hook on German Philosophy 
m the Twentieth Century • by Hans Llislgang Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Leipzig It deals with a great many phdosopl cm it puts 
each in his proper pigeon hole and it presides bibliographies and even 
photographs It also makes plain the vigour and extent of contemporary 
German philosophy and the large number of separate schools The expositions 
are necessarily brief but they dearly show the aims of each philosopher 
and the influences that hive aflcctcd him The book is divided into three 
main parts The first is dcaoted to scicntifc philosophies like vitalism 
nco Kantianism and phenomenology the second to philosophies of life like 
those of Kcyserhng and Simmel the third to pi ilosophies of culture like 
those of \\ indelband Rickcrt and Diltlicy 

In the first section of Fart I the change from materialism to vitalism is 
considered In 1910 W ilhclm Ostwald became the leader of the Vonistenbur d 
which Haeckel had founded in 1906 He holds tl at nothing but energy exists 
Life and consciousness are special forms of energy which interact with all 
other forms Ostwald however is more optimistic than most devotees of 
energy for he belies cs that its despotism is beneficent and that science will 
do every thing which men haa c vainly asked of God Cut as the materialism 
of Haeckel has been followed by energism so it has also been followed by 
vitalism Leisegang has little sympathy aaith the vitalism of Hans Dnescb 
He accuses him of veiling the fiction of entelechy in the reprehensible exprrs 
sion Ganeheitscausahtat (causality of the whole) and he dislikes his depre 
ciation of history and his interest in occultism But Leisegang mentions 
many other Mtalists like Ench Becher who believe that only 1 super 
individual spiritual being can give to organic nature the purposiveness 
which m their view it undoubtedly exhibits Most of them draw a sharp 
distinction between the inorganic world which is subiect to eansalilv and 
the organic world which they hold is ordered teleologically But \C1ll1am 
Stem and Fnednch Kott]e aim at showing that the tw o worlds are continuous 
The second section is concerned with neo-Kantianism and other forms of 
idealism and with neo scholasticism The Back to Kant cry which arose 
towards the end of the nineteenth century has led to the Marburg School 
of Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp This school has its own paper Kant 
studien and its own organization the Kantgesellschaft The fundamental 
principle of the neo Kantians as of Kant is that thought creates its own 
objects Mathematics which consists only of self evident premises and what 
is deducible from them is the exemplary science Cohen who died m 19X8 
was a very ngid rationalist whose methods have been extensively applied 
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by Ernst Cassirer* In ethics he thought that justice is the fundamental 
concept, and that Christianity has obscured moral concepts by basing 
morality on our love for others instead of on their rights Natorp who died 
in 1924. was less rigid for, says Leisegang, although he first studied Plato 
because he saw him as a neo-Kantian, he gradually became influenced by 
the real Plato In this section Leisegang also refers to Rudolf Eucken and 
the inspiration he drew from Fichte’s faith in the supreme status of moral 
activity He concludes by pointing a contrast in the philosophical views of 
contemporary German theologians On the one hand, many protestant 
theologians have allied themselves with the neo-Kantians — Ernst Trocltsch, 
for example, introduced the notion of a priori religious principles Catholic 
theologians, like Clemens Baumker and Joseph Geyser,* on the other hand, 
go back to the Schoolmen, and especially to Saint Thomas Aquinas 

In the third section of Part I Leisegang deals with the positivists, who 
base themselves on Hume and the English utilitarians, and stress the objective 
constituent in the subject-object unity He regards Mach and Hans Vaitungcr 
as the most important members of this school Mach analysed the common- 
sense world into sensations whose nature 13 jointly determined by the body, 
the mind and physical objects The self, for him, consisted of successive 
sensations, and its unity was a fiction constructed for economy of thought 
Thought, which he considered biologically, was a tool for dealing with the 
mass of sensations Vaihinger's philosophy! is also closely connected with 
this view of thought The mind, he says, created thought, and thought 
created fictions A fiction is a hypothesis known to be false but used for 
the sake of attaining a legitimate end Valhinger puts forward as examples 
Adam Smith’s view that men are wholly selfish, the chemists' view that 
the ultimate constituents of matter are atoms of a certain weight and his 
own view that we should live as if there were a God and we were free 
In the last section of this part Leisegang deals with philosophies based on 
psychology and with phenomenology The first, he says, was that of \Sundt, 
who founded his psychology on physiology introspection and experiment 
and advocated psycho physical parallelism Psychological processes, he held, 
have their own laws and among them is the 'creative synthesis' which 
combines psy chological elements into new wholes V* undt believed that this 
synthesis is an act of will and the fundamental factor in all living organisms 
This view developed into the philosophical outlook of voluntarism Leisegang 
also refers briefly to psycho-analysis, autosuggestion and spiritualism He 
praises psycho-analysis for its fine discrimination of mental facts and con- 
demns it for its mechanical conception of the unconscious In connexion 
with spiritualism he quotes Christian Bry’s opinion that, if spintistic 
phenomena are real they are certainly supersensible but also senseless 
Leisegang doubts the success of attempting to base philosophy on psychology 
The psychologist, he says is so absorbed in explaining that he ceases to 
evaluate The section concludes with a reference to Edmund Husserl and 
dfner pnenomenologists These philosophers are all vigorous opponents ol 
Psychologismus as they call the extension of psychology to logic ethics 
and other studies But, as we have seen in previous surveys < in their attempt 
to discover what is essential in the world, they study external objects by 
minutely analysing the mind s awareness of them 
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Part II deals with an entirely different t) pc of outlook which is Leisegang 
«iys his almost nothing in common with that of academic philosophy 
The philosophers here considered base developed along the line which began 
with Goethe and led through Schcliing Schopenhauer and Nietzche They 
arc many and include such well known names as Spcngler Kcyscrling and 
Stmmcf Their outlook is romantic and mystical their writings arc unsyste- 
matic They distrust science They believe that reasoning and inductive 
generalization are of little account and that every discovery of importance 
is due to intuition Their standpoint is aristocratic in that almost all of 
them divide mankind by some principle into the creative or saved and the 
imitative or damned 1 very philosopher takes it for granted observes 
Letsegang that he himself is one of the creators and it is comforting to 
know that it is possible to rise from the lower to the higher group Leisegang 
vigorously seconds Ibckcrt s contention that philosophies of life art bound 
to be false if they try as they often do to evaluate everything in terms of 
health and disease It must be realized that life is not the highest value 
and the aim should be to find the connexion between mere living and good 
twang The acknowledgment of this aim has lesl many of tl ese philosophers 
to remedy their neglect of science They hav e inv cstigated the nature grow th 
and decay of culture and the philosophy of history They cmpliatically 
maintain that the truth of history docs not he in its correspondence with 
facts To reach truth the historian must lose hu own self and absorb the 
character of his subject Then he can use the subject s standard of values 
and wnte from its point of view He needs intuition similar to the artist s 
lie must know neither good nor evil neither truth nor falsehood This type 
of historian Leisegang thinks is found in Oswald Spcngler from whose 
morphology of cultures the principle of causality is eliminated Each culture 
is an organism which blossoms flowers and decays It was desire for such 
understanding — to see for example the Indians as they sec themselves— 
that led to Kcyscrlmgs travel diary The finest profoundcst and most 
conscious work in pursuit of this ideal has been done says Leisegang by 
the poet Stefan George and his circle This work includes Gundoll s books 
on Shakespeare Goethe Klcist and George Art naturally has a very impor 
tant place in the scheme of these philosophers According to heyscrling 
metaphysics so long thought to be the dnest and most abstract of sub- 
jects — the quintessence of boredom —is really an art The philosopher 
he says expresses himself m concepts the musician in sounds but the 
purpose of both is the same Art of course is not imitation of nature it is 
an excellent way of knowing reality In fact not only is metaphysics art 
but art is metaphysics Dually the complete man must rn the view of these 
philosophers have not only science and art both based on intuition but also 
religion And the religion which is the summit of culture is impossible without 
science and art Philosophies of life arc influential says Leisegang because they 
appeal to the many who desire religion but not m its traditional forms 
The philosophers whom Leisegang groups together in Part III are interested 
in cultural values Those of the South West School set out to construct purely 
formal Systems of values Wilhelm Wmdelband s aim was to find the a Prion 
foundations of history as Kant found those of natural science History 
consists of events selected because of their value as measured by a system 
of values These values are a pnon and are deducible m the Kantian sense 
from the three functions of the human mind thought conation and feeling 
They are truth goodness and beauty Hugo MQnsterberg* also deduces an 
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a priori system of values, but be regards conation as fundamental It is 
through human action that the world denve 3 its value Our will that the 
world should be valuable guarantees its value, and all the individual values 
are derived from our various demands Hemnch Rickert,' a pupil of Windel 
band, distinguishes six loads of value truth, beauty, impersonal holiness, 
morality, happmes 3 and personal holiness Other philosophers, of whom 
Scheler 1 was the first, objected to the a priori formalism of these systems 
Among them is Nicolai Hartmann who urges that values are external to us, 
and that a special capacity is required for their apprehension It 13 the 
misfortune of individuals and states that they fail to recognize each, other's 
value The philosopher should enlighten them According to Wilhelm Dilthey. 
the ideal of all the mental sciences is that understanding by which wc know 
conscious objects by entering into their experiences To obtain an all round 
understanding of the history of philosophy, Dilthey divides philosophical 
systems into various types, each of which is the outcome of its creator’s 
onesidedness The truth is to be found in a synthesis of the various systems, 
and it should be the aim of everyone to understand the systems of others 
Such understanding is not mere knowing and has practical effects Hence, 
concludes Leisegang such understanding is very important in these days, 
when there is so much conflict in every sphere \Y e are not asked to give up 
our own view, but we must understand the views of others 

Leisegang has also recently made a contribution to philosophy of Ins own 
The main thesis of h» Forms of Thought I is that there are a number of 
different logics each arising from a special kind of material and each giving 
nse to a special kind of outlook Each logic has its own fundamental laws 
which determine the validity of the thought which it governs We are most 
familiar with rationalistic logic, with its laws of identity, contradiction and 
excluded middle and its proof by syllogism We therefore condemn as 
fantastic nonsense many propositions which break these laws But this 
condemnation may be mistaken and due to our inability to understand the 
laws of the logic which governs the propositions we condemn For example 
says Leisegang the statement ' I am the way, the truth and the life," if 
judged by rationalistic logic, is clearly false Such statements as ' Out of all 
one and out of one all puzzle us But our condemnation and bewilderment 
indicate that we have not discovered the appropriate logic Forms of Thought 
was written to help the understanding of alien thought, and the author is 
more anxious to defend his method than the actual distinctions between 
forms of thought which he himself draws ‘Thought form' — Denhform — is 
the expression Leisegang uses for the structure of a logic, and the method 
to be used in discovering such forms is inductive examination of thoughts 
as expressed m different writings His book illustrates his method by applying 
it to different writings it also gives the classification of thought forms which 
he reaches Many writings are examined the examples cited below are only 
selections 

The first thought form considered is called the thou glit-circle It is to be 
found in Herakleitos Samt Augustine, Bruno, Goethe and a host of others 
It a the typical form of mystical sjieech Its structure is circular, because 
the first concept leads through other concepts back to itself It is' produced 
by the world of spirit and life where seed leads to organism and organism 
to Seed The concepts in the thought -circle are not related to each other as 
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genus to species but as opposites \roong votings closely considered are 
those of HeraWeitos and Saint Paul which Lciscgang says cannot be 
understood unless they arc recognized to exhibit this thought form [Hut are 
those who apply rationalistic logic to tbo Epistle to the Itomans bound to 
say, as Lciscgang says they are that in arguing from the sm of Adam to 
the sm of all men Saint Paul tnerel> committed the elementary fallacy of 
inferring a universal conclusion from a particular premise?] The circle of 
circles to which Lciscgang devotes a wl ole chapter was the thought form 
used by Hegel In Hegel a tl ought circle has onl> three constituents none 
of which can have a place m an* other circle But each circle is itself a 
constituent of a larger circle Hence anscs the circle of circles 

Of rationalistic logic the thought form is the pyramid of concepts It Is 
constructed by dividing a concept into those which fall under it This 
thought form is denied from mathematics and is quite appropnate to 
mathematical concepts for it can exhaust then content But it is inappro- 
priate to other matcnal Tor although it may bnng order into a chaotic 
mass of individuals it entirely fails to disclose their essence Lciscgang 
therefore condemns any attempt to understand the whole universe by this 
rationalistic form and he regards some of the Platonic dialogues as the 
best examples of such fruitless attempts Plato mistakenly believed that 
the world u ordered as the pyramid of concepts is ordered and this belief 
was shared not only by the neo-Platowsts but also by Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen Hence their horror both of an infinite regress and of contmuitj 
Hence too puzzles like those of Zeno Lciscgang belies cs that Kants 
important contribution to thought forms was that he showed that the 
pyramid of concepts is but a scheme of order superimposed upon the world 
by our reason He did not realize any more than his predecessors that there 
are other thought forms which his arguments do not touch 
The value of understanding so Lciscgang concludes has only recently 
been realized \\hcn we look at the history of philosophy what strikes us 
most is that different philosophers arc always making incompatible state 
ments Some explanation is required \Sc may be sceptical and hold that 
we cannot choose between these conflicting views Or we may believe in the 
Hegelian circle which leads from conflict to synthesis Lciscgang finds neither 
of these ansv ers at all satisfactory but thinks that the distinction between 
thought forms solves the problem Thought forms are adequate only to the 
material from which they arise and philosophical conflict is due to ignoring 
this fact The rationalists accuse the mystics of obscurity and the mystics 
accuse the rationalists of superficiality Leisegang would do justice to both 

THe rbunatitVons of ii'e ^Xubsopjiy of iicugum 1 by Theodor Ziehen 
Professor of Philosophy m the University of Halle is mainly a short and 
interesting survey of the religious elements m various philosophical systems 
But it also alludes to the philosophical elements m various religious systems 
Every religion even the most primitive contains according to Ziehen 
some philosophy It is instructive for example to compare the early Indians 
with the Jews Among the former v e find philosophic doubts about many 
things including the nature of God whereas the Old Testament is relatively 
unphdosophic Ziehen considers the question whether the God of philosophy 
is also the God of religion and whether if there be a d^erence itis/unda 
mental The God of religion he says is vaguely conceived but that He is 
personal and transcendent is invariably believed In some philosophies like 
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those of AnstoUe, Leibniz and Kant, God possesses these characteristics , 
hi others, however, like those of Plotinus, Spinoza and Fichte. lie does not 
Ziehen does not himself believe that the existence of a personal, transcendent 
God can be plausibly maintained He finds all the alleged proofs of His 
existence unconvincing, and criticizes the various philosophical modifications 
of the view The weakness of the view is most glaring, he thinks, when we 
consider the facts of evil, and in so far as Leibniz s attempt to reconcile 
God with evil is especially thorough its failure is especially marked 
In Ziehen’s view, if the conception of God is to be retained at all philosophy 
must be allowed to change it radically This is of course what it has frequently 
done We get the various mystical conceptions of God, which Ziehen discusses 
at length and the pantheism of Spinoza But the mystical conception of 
God suffers from lack of ascertainable content, and Ziehen holds that the 
same is true of Spinoza’s conception He allows that Spinoza's conception 
of God has some resemblance to that of religion, in that God alone has 
absolute value and for us at least is transcendent Kants view, though 
untenable has the great merit of basing religion on ethics richte goes a 
great deal further and identifies God with the moral law Comte although 
founding his view almost entirely on the data of natural science, jet sees 
in humanity an object of religious worship But Ziehen is not disposed to 
deify humanity The anthropomorphic error, he thinks, is more glaring in 
Comte s system than m orthodox religions It is essential that an object of 
worship should transcend man and his little world In quite recent times 
there have been approximations to the mystical view, for example, by 
Rudolf Otto and Max Scheler, who lay emphasis on contact with God through 
intuition of His essence 

The last chapter contains Ziehen’s own solution of the problem — which he 
describes as nomotbeism He has already asked whether such purpose as 
there is in the world can be explained without the hypothesis of a personal 
creator He now answers that it can, but that the explanation leases us with 
a God though a verymuch modified one Fichte, we have seen identified 
God with the moral law Ziehen identifies Him with the totality of laws 
This identification he contends, allows to God many of the qualities which 
are traditionally attributed to Him God remains omnipotent, one, timeless 
and omnipresent — though of courae in a somewhat different sense This view 
is free from anthropomorphism, and jet avoids the emptiness of the mystical 
conception There are he says three different kinds of laws logical laws, 
which are quite independent of human thought, causal laws, and epigenetic 
laws which determine the parallelism between mental and bodily events 
and include the laws of value These three sets of laws constitute God He 
considers two objections to his view that it depmes God of holiness and 
that the name God’ nghtly belongs only to a person He answers first, that 
laws have the same claim to holiness as a personal God, and he cites Kant s 
reverence for the moral law, secondly, that philosophy has the right to 
transform concepts and give words new meanings It is true, he concludes, 
that most men are unable to feel amor inlelleeluahs Dei, and it will be necessary 
for. ♦JiRja. *«• ith} ‘Art xh/jixfi. xfi 'I’lieir worimp anh "to xiicKtfttfre 'law- 

giver for the laws Ziehen thinks it quite permissible to know God as the 
totality of laws and jet to feel towards Him as towards a person 

The past year has seen a second edition, revised by Bruno Strauss, of 
The Religion of Reason 1 by Hermaw Cohe*., whom we base mentioned 
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above The author’s general principle that reason alone is the source of all 
our concepts is here applied to religion Religion consists of concepts it is 
therefore the product of reason and has the characteristics of any knowledge 
rationally acquired Hence no historical lnquir> into religion can be merely 
inductive History reveals the various forms in which rational religion has 
been manifested and Cohen believes that in Judaism it was manifested best 
What Judaism is and why it occupies this eminence arc what this long booh 
sets out to show 

In las two books The Logical 1 and The Soul and Commence Louis* 
ANnrnsoN advocates an axiological explanation of tbc world— an explana- 
tion in which values are the liinflamenta'i factors There arc three hinhs o'i 
substance mctapsyclucal psychical and natural .and the laws on which the 
existence of the world depends arc laws of value derived from the meta 
psychical substance !n The Logical he distinguishes between logical source 
logical process and logical effect and he applies this threefold division 
everywhere with a neatly ordered universe as the result The metapsychical 
substance is the logical source of the world and the categories which he 
discusses at length fit into the all pervading pattern In The Soul ard 
Conscience his three fold division is applied to the human mind Chief place 
is given to the will and conscience The latter both reveals the metapsy chical 
order and is the souls attitude towards it The laws of this order are the 
laws of worth of truth and of love and the psychologist who desires more 
than superficial results must study the soul as the product of these laws 

Among other books on logic » 'he Logie J of Akos \ on Fault*, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Budapest who attempts to base a logical 
system on three fundamental propositions There is also a short essay on 
So-called Analytic and Synthetic Judgments « by Walter Dudislav who 
maintains that the distinction exists only among subject predicate proposi- 
tions In Dubislxv s view a judgment is analytic in relation to a system of 
presuppositions if it is dcduciblc from it by presupposed principles 

An important book on philosophical questions rused by physi** is The 
Philosophy of Space Time TheC*> J by IIans Reichenbach, Profe. i0r m the 
University of Berlin who bases a space time theory on his o\ n at *alysis 
of causality 


Among historical books are several on Kant and Hegel In his <nnm cntary 
on Kanl s Main H rtltngs i» pthics and the Philosophy of Pdig, n * Auglst 
Messer 7 Professor of Philosophy at Giessen seeks to ovcro rle diffi- 
culties which anse in these writings through Kant's obscuj^p expression 
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Kurt Borries in haul as a PoltUctatt « develops the political ideas con 
tamed m the critical philosophy Nicolai Hartmann Professor of Philosophy 
at Cologne has just published a book on Hegel » he had previously published 
in the same senes a volume on Tichte Schelling and the Romantics From 
Mysticism to Baroque 1400-1600 3 by Wolfgang Stammler deals with all 
the personalities of the penod It contains many notes on sources and a very 
full list of names and dates 

Among less technical works are The English Conception of Freedom 4 by 
Rudolf Hennc and The Philosophy of Films i by Rudolf Harms In the 
former freedom is taken to be the absence of compulsion In England says 
Henne the rights of free individuals arc not catalogued but there is a strong 
consciousness of freedom which is mainly due to the substitution of social 
for legal restraints In The Philosophy of Films Harms considers films 
historically technically aesthetically and ethically He also reviews the 
relevant literature 

We may note in conclusion that Tie Theory of Science* by Bernard 
Bolzano is being republished in four volumes under the supervision of 
Wolfgang Schultz who has added a list of the authors quoted Bolzano has 
greatly influenced Edmund Husserl who first revealed his ments His works 
are of special interest to those who hold that the subject matter of logic fs 
independent of thought 

Helen Knight 
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A Comtnentoty on Pintos Tinnitus By A C Tam.ou DI\tt TBA 
(Oxford Clarendon Press Humphrey Milford 1928 Fp x\i + 700 
Price 429 net ) .... 

Plato Tmaeus and Cntuu Translated by A V Ta\loh (London Methuen 
& Co 1929 Tp vi +• 136 Fnee ( >s net ) 

There arc in existence several commentaries on the Timnnis and innumcr 
able books on Tlato from every possible angle It might well be supposed 
therefore tint little could remain to do upon so famous a work of so griat 
a writer and that Professor Taylor s 700 pages of exposition must ha\t their 
excuse sufficient or insufficient in some wild novelty of interpretation This 
would be quite wrong There is novelty of interpretation in Mr Taylors 
pages of winch more anon but Mr Taylor would probably himself agree 
that this la secondary and that so far as lie has succeeded in his aims lus 
book has a value quite independent of these novelties The fact Is that the 
problems of the Iimdoii have not been fully discussed in modem times 
that they are of quite exceptional importance for the history of Greek thought, 
while the labours 0! scholars in many fields have provided resources for the 
interpreter which were denied to earlier generations 
The Timkwiij is of course in form a cosmogony it tells of the creation of 
the world and of the things in it especially man But this is largely mere 
form for time as we learn came into being with the visible vvotld and the 
figure of the Creator remains throughout the discourse distant nnd problematic 
The narrative is essentially an analysis of the created an account of nature 
Thus we have in the Tinmens the nearest thing that I lato ever wrote to n 
scientific treatise There ate many points of contact of course with other 
dialogues but most of tbo detailed discussions concern topics with wl ich no 
other dialogue deals nt all I er contra these discussions bring Plato into 
relation with a mass of literature containing physical physiological and 
medical speculation and observation with which the rest of the Platonic 
writings have little or no contact Greek philosophical achievements have 
been always honoured in the modern world but tbe achievements of Greek 
science have not always received their duo and the modem severance of 
science from philosophy has helped to obscure them It is fitting that our 
generation which witnesses a certain rapprochement between science nnd 
philosophy should concern itself seriously with the science of ancient Greece 
and its relation to Greek philosophy 

The chief aim we take it of Mr Taylor s work and certainly its greatest 
success is to bo found here lie is unequalled in Ins mastery of the whole 
range of Greek thought including its science and mathematics and of the 
extensive modem literature which has re created it for us he is an expert 
Creek scholar nnd Ins own personal bent is philosophical or metaphysical 
Such qualifications arc not often found in combination and the work which 
lie has here done there is probably no one as well qualified as he to do \\ itli 
great patience and acuteness he has applied his learning to the task of relating 
every single element in the doctrine propounded by Timaeus to earlier and 
contemporary movements of thought K» general formula is that the doctrine 
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I represents "an attempt to graft Empedoclean biology on the stock of Pytha- 
gorean mathematics “ The mam representative of the Pythagorean tradition 
is Alcmieon and full and skilful use is made of the medical writings, the 
importance of which for the interpretation of our philosophical texts Professor 
Taylor was one of the first to recognize The metaphysical foundations are, 
of course not ignored, and the striking resemblance between the metaphysics 
of Ttmaeus and some modern theories of nature, particularly Dr Whitehead's 
recent constructions, are well brought out 
The book is primarily intended for Greek scholars, the notes arc full Of 
Greek quotations and their primary and immediate concern is always, 
nghtly and properly, to facilitate an understanding of the Greek text Many 
notes beginning as discussions of a sentence broaden out into essays on 
some aspect of Greek thought, and it is perhaps a pity that Mr Taylor has 
not indicated more plainly where these essays are to be found Those who 
have no Greek, therefore will find the book practically closed to them But 
those who have some Greek, even if not sufficient to enable them to work 
profitably through the Greek text, may yet find the commentary enlightening, 
if they make good use of Mr Taylor’s lucid and excellent translation They 
will naturally skip a good deal — all that deals with linguistic difficulties — 
and they will probably miss some of the finer points But very much remains, 
and it would be a pity if it were thought that only an expert Grecian could 
use this book 

A word in conclusion about what we referred to above as the novelty in 
Mr Taylor’s point of view Mr Taylor insists on taking seriously the dramatic 
or internal date of all Plato s dialogues and the personality of all their mam 
characters These characters are with few exceptions, real men, and Mr Taylor 
maintains that Plato fs careful to put into their mouths only things which 
in fact they might have said Now Timius is pretty evidently a Pythagorean, 
and the dramatic date is that of the Republic, which Mr Taylor puts at 
421 b c The date of composition on the other hand cannot be very much 
earlier than the middle of the following century— after, but not long after, 
the year 360 n C It is a science and philosophy, then, that was never at 
home in the Academy, however sympathetic the Academy may feel towards 
it that Plato here expounds — the views of Pythagoreans of sixty years ngo 
necessarily ignorant of all the recent discoveries in mathematics and science 
on which the teaching of the Academy — itself now a full generation old — Is 
based It seems to us that this is taking the dramatic setting too seriously, 
and we think it is a pity that Mr Taylor has given so much prominence to 
this thesis in his notes We said earlier, and we repeat, that this should be 
regarded as a secondary question and that the solid merits of Mr Taylor's 
exposition are largely unaffected by it At the same time it must be admitted 
that there are relatively few of these 700 pages that Mr Taylor would not 
wish to alter if he ever found occasion to adopt a different view on this point 

J L Stocks 


Man and the Unnerte By Hans Dmcsch Translated by W II Jom.sTOV, 
B A (London George Allen & Unwin Ltd 1929 Pp 170 Price 6s ) 
Among current writers who have been Interested in the metaphysical 
interpretation of natural science there appear to be two chief types (1) Tint 
there are those who appear to hold that the propositions of natural science 
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arc confined to assertions about "pointer readings," etc They admit that 
either by a lucky chance, or as a consequence of a process of selection or 
some other manipulation of these pointer readings, natural science is able to 
pros tde a set of rules for the practical guidance of bridge builders, aircraft- 
designers cattle-breeders and others, but this, they believe tells us nothing 
about the " orld w Inch can be relied upon for metaphysical purposes (2) \\ riters 
of the second type hold on the contrary that natural science does provide a 
body of knowledge which can and must be taken seriously in seeking the 
foundations of a metaphysical theory 

The basis of this disagreement seems to be the simple fact that the pursuits 
of human beings ate not confined to natural scientific investigation and 
philosophical reflexion, but include non intellectual occupations as well 
Writers of type (x) appear to find the task of fitting the beliefs associated 
with non intellectual pursuits into one metaphysical scheme with the 
scientific theories too difficulty and prefer to treat the former on a mystical” 
nnd the latter on a logical ' basis Professor Dnesch expressly rejects this 
view He appears to be referring to writers of t ype (1) when he speaks of those 
who say ‘ that science is no more than a particular, although comprehensive, 
form of world-contemplation— the ‘intellectual form and that there are 
other forms, or, as the popular expression goes, standpoints as well ” Professor 
Dnesch states that * in so far as we arc dealing with real knowledge at all, 
there is only one standpoint with regard to the world, and only one form m 
which it can be apprehended, which is precisely, Knowledge, or Intellect ” 
But this is also what waiters of type (1) would say only they would add that 
just because there arc other points of view which are different it is not possible 
to bring them all under one What can it mean, for example when Professor 
Dnesch says (p 103) "Although art and philosophy travel by different 
paths, they meet in the ultimate”? This seems dearly to be one of those 
things which, in the terminology of Dr Wittgenstein, ‘cannot be said” 
(Dr Wittgenstein appears to violate his own pnnciplcs when he says that 
* Ethics and Aesthetics are one ”) 

Professor Dnesch, then, belongs to type (2}, and members of type (2) can be 
classified according to the method they adopt in rushing in where those of 
type (x) fear to tread (a) Tirst there is the method of one-sided scepticism, 
or ' appearance” and ' reality,” which has two vaneties according to what is 
chosen as real and w hat is relegated to appearance Either (1) what physical science 
deals with is called appearance and the rest reality, or (a) what the physical 
sciences deal with is taken for reality and the rest is regarded as the outcome 
of the pecuhanties of the real when it forms part of the brains of human 
beings tp\ Secondly, there is the pluralistic method of treating the contending 
claims on a more or less equal footing, recognmng a number of different 
irreducible reals This is the alternate c adopted by Professor Dnesch, although 
it may be doubted whether he is ‘ethically neutral ” (c) Finally, there is the 
method of stringing the vanous claimants on a time senes, and regarding 
* later” ones as ' emergent" from the "earlier” ones Curiously enough Pro- 
fessor Dnesch does not mention this, although he is a biologist 
The author explains that bis book (which is not addressed to professed 
philosophers or scientists) presents bis • complete philosophical system" to 

all who care to be presented with a picture of the um\ eise complete nnd 
having a scientific foundation ” The book also undertakes to “state quite 
exactly where knowledge ceases and conjecture 'begins ” And all this is done 
in no more than 170 pages Professor Dnesch begins by sketching the “natural 
man s ' view of the world, and then proceeds to demolish it until nothing is 
left (after the usual arguments) except 'I consciously experience something,” 
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and this the author regards as an ultimate indubitable datum. On analysis 
this “something” proves to be extremely mamf old, but ne\ ertheless manifests 
order The various sciences can be pursued without "going beyond ’ this, but 
since much more order is achieved by supposing that there are independently 
real entities of some sort which are * meant" by the empirically git en objects, 
this assumption is adopted This is an assumption which cannot be verified, 
but is “an extremely useful hypothesis " But according to Professor Dnesch 
it is necessary to make some further assumptions before we can say anything 
about this hypothetical real It is necessary to assume that certain “concepts 
and postulates of an ordering nature” which apply to the given appearance 
also apply to the not-given reality We are told that the relation of reality to 
appearance is a particular instance of the relation of “reason” to "conse- 
quence" and that the relation of "cause" and “effect” is another instance of 
the same principle The doctnne that "the reason is never less manifold than 
the consequence" is given an ontological, and not merely a logical, interpreta- 
tion and plays a great part m Professor Dnesch’s arguments 

Professor Dnesch appears to assume without question that the mere fact 
that we use the pronouns "I," "my," and “me” is sufficient to establish the 
existence of an "empirical ego” which is a "part” of the real But only a part, 
for Professor Dnesch also states that it is only a little bit and not a very 
important bit of something much more "extensive” (metaphoncally speaking) 
which he calls the soul The ego is not able to do things and does not know 
very much It knows what is required for lighting a cigarette, but it cannot 
stnke a match since this necessitates the excitation of ner% cs and muscles 
about which the ego knows nothing The soul, however, knows all about these 
things and as Professor Dnesch says, "in each case does what is necessary ” 
This strongly recalls what Mr. Bertrand Russell has said about the ether 
and the perfectly good boy In spite of the statement on the dust- 
cover that the book is “excellently adapted to the intellectual capa- 
cities of the non expert reader,” it is extremely difficult to discos er what 
Professor Dnesch means by "knowledge ” He seems to identify it with the 
ego and some other entities He speaks of it as a "genus” with many 1 species.” 
among which are the soul {cf p 69 where the soul "denotes a particular 
realm of knowledge which, with reference to ‘me, 1 is unconscious”), the 
conscious ego, and “instinct,” not to mention other more shadowy mani- 
festations 

Even the expert reader will probably find his "intellectual capacities" 
tested in trying to reconcile the author’s good intentions in the Preface with 
much of his procedure in the book. In some cases the promise to point out 
where assumptions are made is carefully carried out, in others they appear— 
to be allowed to slip in quietly as though they were trying to escape attention 
In yet other places assertions which mint be very doubtful on Professor 
Dnesch s principles are simply laid down without any sort of justification 

e are told, for example, that what * corresponds” to the ’ space of cxpenence” 
may or may not be a ’ real space,” but that it "possesses three dimensions " 
7 b this is added the hare assertion that this real space * is Euclidean (which 
destroys Einstein’s so-called universal theory of relativity, if it is to be more 
than a mere shadowy mathematical formulation) ” Cunonsly enough, this 
addition is made for * the benefit of readers who are skilled in mathematics " 
But it is extremely difficult to see what benefit such readers will obtain from 
this provision, and still more difficult to see how Einstein’s theory can be so 
easily “destroj ed" Any assertions about "space” other than perceptual space 
will be highly problematical on Professor Dnesch’s view of perception But 
Professor Dnesch, in common with some other writers whose interests are 
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primarily biological, appears to have a strong dislike for the doctrine of 
relativity, although it seems to be a dislike founded only on misunder- 
standing. 

Professor Dnesch's biological opinions arc well known He believes that 
certain embry ological experiments proie that an agent ’ (which he identifies 
with the soul which knows all about nenes and muscles) is also "at work in 
the developing embryo It seems astonishing that anyone should suppose 
that experiments can possibly ptcie such an hypothesis as this When on 
page 79 Professor Dnesch is writing about certain evolutionary speculations 
about which he is sceptical he says Hypotheses arc most popular in those 
fields where they cannot be refuted just because nobody knows any better " 
But he entirely fails to see that precisely the same may be said about Ins and 
other hypotheses about development Because certain experiments disprove 
certain forms of mechanistic hypotheses it is clearly impossible to assume 
that there is only one other hypothesis possible which is therefore proved 
Because the degree of manifoldness of the developing embryo increases during 
dev elopment. and because this cannot be put dow n to either environmental 
contingencies or a fixed machine like architecture of the egg. Professor 
Dnesch believes that we are compelled to assume the existence of imper- 
ceptible soul like entities which know what has to be done to increase the 
degree of maiufoldness and ' in each case do what is necessary ” But it is 
always open to anyone to deny that the degree of mamfoldness is really" 
increased in the developing embryo To do this he will, of course be dmen 
to * postulate” imperceptible parts in the fertilized ovum which give it a 
degree of multiplicity equal to that of the mature condition If this is done, 
both Dnesch’s and the mechanistic theory' are on the same footing neither 
can be venfied nor refuted by any appeal to expenment Dr J Sebulu has 
pointed out that such a "mechanistic fiction," as he candidly calls it, need not 
be machme-hkc m Dnesch’s sense, and would therefore be quite immune 
from those expenments which do refute the more simple-minded "machine- 
theory ’’ Hence both theoncs project the problem of development on to an 
cxtrascientific plane the plane of explanatory fictions When, therefore. 
Professor Dnesch describes his book as having a * scientific foundation” this 
only means that it employs scientific data The interpretations placed upon 
these data cannot be regarded as specially favoured by' their ‘ scientific 
foundation" in the w ay their author seems to suppose When w e run ov cr the 
chain of assumptions (some acknowledged and others not), from the first 
step which was believed to take us out of the subjectivism of * I consciously’ 
expenence something" to the supposed real world which is the * reason” of 
the something w c seem to have been presented with a great many* alternativ es, 
and the ones chosen by Professor Dnesch do not seem to be by any means 
forced upon us And yet many people, who would be quite unmoved by 
ftofessor Dnesch's arguments, and would make their choice of alternate es 
(if they made them at all) in quite a diflerent way, w ould still subscribe to the 
admirable ethical maxims with which the book doses It is in fact curious 
how closely the wnters of the two types above mentioned agree regardin' 1 
practical ideals— suggesting that the latter are independent of the meta°- 
physical arguments which precede them These discussions are usually at 
their best at the beginning where they are analytical and ' intellectual " The 
* non intellectual ' topics are dealt with in the language of poetry at the end 
In the middle, which is supposed to effect a union, we usually find an incon- 
gruous mixture of both But this is not * knowledge " 

J H Woodger 
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Tha XJntvtrse Around V t By Sir James Jeass DSc, IXX> (Cambridge 
University Piess jgzg Pp x + 352 Pnce 12s 6d net ) 

The astronomer of to-day is a bold man He is not content with describing 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and telling ns the constituents of their 
surfaces He explores the dim recesses of the past be prophesies the distant 
future Observation shows us that the universe does not consist of bodies 
of all sorts of sues First of all we have the extra galactic nebula: of immense 
sue immensely distant from us and each other Next come stars of which 
our sun 13 one But stars lie between fanly narrow limits of sue Hardly 
any of them are less than one tenth or more than one hundred times as large 
as the sun Then again the planets are all very much smaller than the sun, 
and satellites as a rule much smaller than the planets What mechanism 
can have produced this state of affairs? Why do wc not find heavenly bodies 
of all sues? 

If we assume a primeval chaos — that is a state of affairs where there is 
roughly one molecule of matter to very few cubic yards of space — what is 
likely to happen? The matter is not spaced out quite uniformly, consequently 
the position is gravitationally unstable There will be a tendency for the 
matter to coagulate under the influence of gravitation But into what’ 
Stars? No Calculation shows that initially the coagulations will be of 
enormous Size — in fact, that of the extra galactic nebula: This would be the 
first step But these nebula:, or most of them, will rotate with the result 
that they will become flattened and ultimately as they contract will rotate 
faster and faster until they eject matter from their central plane This 
emitted matter will again coagulate— this time into stars We can see nebula 
which illustrate all these processes before oar eyes Again, calculation shows 
that stars must be of roughly a certain sue \\ e proceed further to consider 
the stars they rotate in certain circumstances the result will be that they 
break up into two and again, there are plenty of binary stars to be seen 
in the sky Under other conditions they do not break up but the chance 
encounter of another star (an almost incredibly Tare event) may lead to the 
production of planets and satellites Hence, starting from our chaos, we 
amve at the universe as it is There is no evidence for the chaos except that 
it would produce the nght result But what produced the chaos? It was 
gravitationally unstable, so that it could not have been there for ever 
Hence there must have been a creation for a further configuration which 
would have been produced the chaos has not been suggested If so, wc are 
still thrown back on the difficulty who created the creator, and so on The 
origin of our universe is dubious and unsatisfactory What is its future? 
The modem view is that the matter is gradually annihilating itself into 
radiant energy Thus the sun loses weight at the rate of 230 million tons a 
minute and this is being dissipated into space in the form of radiation 
In this way, as time goes on, most of the matter in the universe will have 
disappeared and the energy m the form of radiation spread through space 
will not be available for doing any work The end is depiessing Everything 
in the process has been wasteful 

But if we do not think of the results, but of the methods used by 
astronomers, the subject is a fascinating one The union of astronomy and 
physics is very fruitful A quarter of a century ago many of the conceptions 
upon which the modem theory is built up— quanta the Bfihr atom and 
so on— were unknown and it may w ell be that In another q uarter of a century 
the whole subject will again be in the melting pot— indeed, the electron has 
already lost its existence. The astonishing thing is that w bile all we can 
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observe is an infinitesimal part ot the radiation from the nebula* stars and 
other bodies we can build up so much information about them their past 
and future as well as their present But there arc man) problems waiting 
to be soUed Some stars are \anabte the) do not shine with a stead) light 
further investigation shows that the) are ol v anous t) pcs One t) pc is easily 
explained The star is a bmar) and at intervals the light of one component 
is eclipsed b> the other so that the light diminishes for a time and then 
returns to its former quantity There arc other types irregular variables 
long period variables and others known as Ccpheul \ ambles In the latter 
class the brilliance increases suddcnl) and then slowl) declines it is as if 
a bonfire were stoked with fuel at regular intervals The period is never 
more than a month and maybe onl) a few hours Miss Leavitt discovered 
that there was a definite connection between the intrinsic brightness and 
the penod This enables us to determine the distances of Ccphcid v ambles 
and consequently those of stars near them in space The method is applicable 
where the parallaxes arc too small to be observed But the cause of tie 
variability is unknown It vs suggested that such variables are stars in the 
act of fission into a binary system All this however is doubtful It is a 
great piece of luck that Ccphcids have the property discovered b) Miss 
Leavitt and that they are scattered uniformly through space for it is only 
by means of this that we can measure the more remote distances 
The future of the earth and the moon is a natural subject of interest 
The moon always presents the same face to the earth and as a result ot 
tidal friction the length of the day is increasing so tint ultimately we shall 
have the earth always presenting the same face to the moon One side of 
the earth there will be perpetual full moon The day will be foity -seven times 
as long as it is now* But all this will not happen before thousands of millions 
of years After that the moon "ill gradually begin to get nearer to the caitb 
and when it gets within the danger rone of about 12000 miles (Roche s 
limit) it will be smashed into fragments and form a ring like Saturn s rings 
It will be an exciting time for the inhabitants of the earth when the moon 
is getting to the danger tone 

Sir James Jeans as is well known lias a gift for exhibiting his knowledge 
in popular language No doubt there is something unsatisfactory in being 
given results without the arguments though it must be admitted that 
Sir James is very clever at indicating the lines of argument Some of the 
matters are almost too difficult it is very hard to explain the JDc Sitter 
Universe in popular language but the general result is a book of great 
value not merely for the information which it suppljes but for the way in 
which it prov okes thought on speculative and difficult matters 

C P Sanger 


Modern Matenahsm and Emerge » t Etolulton By \V McDougall M B 
F R S (London Methuen & Co 1929 Pp xi -f 295 Price 7s 6d net ) 
This book Mr McDougall explains is a supplement to his Body and Mind 
where (he thinks) he had inadvertently neglected what was really one of the 
strongest arguments for his case viz theological causation What he now 
asserts and elaborates with great conviction and with a host of roost interest 
ing illustrations and rather polemical confirmations is the m s w that 
Mind wherever and whenever it exists operates teleologically and is thus 
operative perhaps in aU living organisms certainly m man and probably m 
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all animals” (p 276) The alternative view, he thinks, is that Man is a 
Machine , and McDougall, inter aha, is concerned to show that it takes a 
man to design or direct a machine, in short that machines are man made, 
not men machine made 

The old fashioned Atomic Materialism, we are told, where “matter” had 
a “simple bullet form," is now pretty generally discarded, and should xot 
have powder and shot wasted upon it Oa the other hand, “materialism” 
and “mechanism” are more, rather than less, prevalent than they used to 
be, especially in doctrines of the "emergence” of mind from matter In Mr 
McDougall's view the "emergent’ theories of Lloyd Morgan, Alexander, and 
Broad show a uniform and signal fadure to understand the meaning and the 
singularity of psychological teleology lake so many other modem authors, 
these philsophers are m reality 1 crypto mechanists,” whether or not they 
are aware of the circumstance And Mr McDongall sets himself to expose 
this situation, fluently, vigorously, and (very frequently) with point as well 
as with gusto 

It should go without saying that this discussion will stimulate and hold 
the interest of a wide circle of readers Some readers may indeed be inclined 
to doubt whether "emergence” is quite so elusive and evasive & conception 
as Mr McDougall evidently thinks it is, but his argument is too massive, 
and the range of illustrations drawn from his wide acquaintance with the 
sciences is altogether too impressive to allow such readers to neglect his 
views In short, the book commands attention and deserves it 

On the other hand, I am personally bound to confess that the general 
terms of the discussion seem to me to be unnecessarily (I had almost said 
mischievously) vague, with the result that the disproof of modem "mechan- 
ism, ’ even supposing it to be accomplished, seems treacherous D round for 
the assertion of interaction (with any confidence), or indeed for any definite 
theory of the mind body relation I am also of opinion that M, 'cDougall s 
evident belief that he has vindicated the foundations of m. fs and of 
theology m at least one essential particular is asserted rather than argued 
The rather truculent thinness of the argument in the latter respect might, 
indeed, be excused in a ’’supplement”, and no doubt it is fair to remember 
that, in the former respect also, Mr McDougall has written much that he 
has no space to recount in the present volume Nevertheless, I think there is 
ground for complaint 

On p 10 we read "The physical sciences are no longer mechanical, but 
they are still mechanistic in the wider sense of that word For w e may properly 
apply the term mechanistic to every explanation or description that traces 
the sequence of events from past to present, leaving aside all reference to 
future possibilities in accounting for present process" And on p n we 
read We may, I suggest, properly continue to designate as Materialism 
any and every attempt to extend mechanistic descriptions or explanations 
to all events that are non-teleological, that take no account of 
processes of the type with which we are most familiarly and immediately 
acquainted, namely, our own mental processes For such a mechanistic 
scheme of things in general is the lineal descendant and true successor of 
Atomic Materialism, and. more importantly, it carries the same practical 
consequences, points to the same general conclusions, namely, a view of 
the world and all its processes from which Mind as an active factor, a real 
agent or activity that makes a diSerence to the course of events, is w holly 
excluded, sav e perhaps as a shadowy spectator on the side lines, a spectator 
whose applause or other comments on the game are not even heard by the 
playeTs, or, if heard, are wholly unheeded." 
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So far as I can see, these general definitions arc retained throughout the 
work Indeed, Mr McDougall seems to take pride In their essential adequacy 
Here, I suggest, he is mistaken In so far, indeed, as lie maintains that the 
fundamental experience of seeking a goal is sui generis, peculiarly significant 
of the essence of mind, and as good as disregarded by "crypto mcclianists** 
and exponents of "emergent c\ olution,” he may \ cry well be right The 
reasons he giv cs for his essential rightness, howcv cr, may be much less 
convincing 

On p iqo Mr McDougall appears to hold that the fundamental objection 
to "goalless" psychological theories is the falsity of their denial of anticipation, 
u ol "the conditioning in some sense of present events by future events ” 
In other passages, however, he frankly admits that the operative factor is, 
not the future itself, but a present anticipation of the future ( e g he admits 
that an animal may seek eagerly for an exit uhen there is no exit) It is there- 
fore evident that no mere general reference to the distinction between a tu 
a tergo and a us a f route settles the issue, and it is not at all evident that the 
present anticipation cannot be a tis a tergo Goalful experience docs not, 
indeed, feel the same as either goalless drifting or as a kick from behind, 
and perhaps this difference m the feeling implies an ultimate scientific and 
metaphysical distinction of the greatest moment The question however, is 
subtle, and I do not think Mr McDougall treats it subtly Indeed, he fre- 
quently speaks as if any reference to the future were in itself inconsistent 
with "mechanism ” And this seems absurd It is quite possible, I concede, 
that "mechanism" and “materialism" cannot even begin to explain any 
mental characteristic of importance I3ut if Mr McDougall’s spectator on 
the side lines is admitted to understand the meaning of picsent and past, 
why on earth should he be debarred from refemng, in his idle way, to the 
future’ If he is aware of an order of earlier and later in the past, how can 
he avoid seeing that there will be something later than the present, and if 
his past experience was of determinate sequences, why m the world should 
he not form otiose expectations of a determinate kind? 

Another point of considerable difficulty concerns the wide range of teleology 
(which extends to all Life, as may be seen, e 4 in the characteristics enumerated 
on pp 66-67) and. as Mr McDougall evidently thinks, the comparatively 
narrow range of Mind "It would be absurd," Mr McDougall says on p l SO, 
"to attribute teleological or purposive intelligent action (which implies, as 
we have seen, always a considerable degree of organization) to electrons” 
A mechanist who denied a considerable degree of organization to human 
beings would be rather hard -shelled, and he might not be worth listening to 
if he demed a considerable degree of Organization to electrons But let these 
points pass If it is absurd to attribute "teleology” to electrons, why is it 
reasonable to attribute it to plants 5 Mr McDougall (who, ifl am not mistaken, 
never mentions plants specifically at all) would like to say that there is no 
good evidence of goalful seeking m plants, but dare not say so because vital 
persistence, adaptation to obstacles, etc , is shown by plants What he docs 
say, as we have seen, is that there is certainty of teleology in our own case 
(because of the umque experience of striving), very good evidence for it (by 
analogy) in animals, and very inferior evidence regarding other living beings, 

1 e regarding plants The evidence for persistence with vaned eSort, power 
of reproduction, etc , however, is just as good in plants as in animals In 
short, this author’s confident reliance npon "psjcboiogy” (m the sense of 
conscious human personal experience) here plays him a scurvy trick In his 
pages Life and Mind are constantly impersonating one another, because he 
constantly speaks as if "mind" and "teleology" were identical Nevertheless 
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he also holds that w hile, m one sense of ' teleology," potatoes are just as 
teleological as men are, in another sense of ‘ teleology” (t£ conscious striving 
or, perhaps, intelligent striving) there is very good evidence of ' teleology" 
in the case of men and no evidence worth speaking of in the case of plants' 

The mam argument of the book is set forth in 161 pages, and there arc 
I2i pages of Notes succeeding the mam argument and printed m very small 
type Thus the notes form the longer part of the book, and also (for those 
who are not mere beginners) the more interesting and informative part of 
the book This method is something of a literary crime, but it has certain 
advantages for students and was presumably adopted because the six chapters 
which constitute the main argument were delivered as lectures m the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary 

The book is disfigured by an exceptionally large number of misprints, 
most of which seem of the sort that are probably attributable to the author s 
negligence Thus reference is made repeatedly to Mr 'A D ' Broad, whose 
initials (so far as I have observed) are correctly given only once on p nz 
note Similarly on p 225 wc are told about a certain ' Sir J J Jeans,” perhaps 
because of some mnemic confusion with the initials of the present Master of 
Trinity College in Cambridge 

John Laird 


Mailer, Life and \ alue By C EM Joad (London Oxford University Press 
Humphrey Milford, 1929 Pp xvm -r 416 Price 18s net) 

Mr Joad has certainly given us a very attractive and stimulating book, 
and one that shows a real knowledge and mastery of the subject Despite its 
length, it should retain the reader s interest throughout and be of great value 
to the student for its statement and criticism of conflicting views The author’s 
own conclusions are naturally more disputable, and on many points here I 
feel that the grounds given cannot be regarded as sufficient to overthrow 
alternative views or the treatment as thorough enough for such an ambitious 
project as that entertained in the book But I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to all those interested in philosophy 
The mam aim of the work is to expound a theory according to which reality 
falls into three independent divisions — matter, life and value with perhaps 
subsistent objects other than values as a fourth It opens with a criticism of 
materialism and mechanism insisting that we cannot treat a living body as 
mere mechanism because “up to a late stage of development every cell must 
possess the potentiality of turning into any other,” 1 a property which would be 
unthinkable in the case of a machine But having established life as an 
independent principle, Mr Joad refuses to follow the lead of those philosophers 
who try to explain everything by means of it and insists in general that we 
must recognize a plurality of different and independent kinds of beings and 
should not try to reduce all these kinds to variations of one but do justice 
to them all He defends pluralism against monistic arguments e g from the 
nature of relations and insists that the momsts cannot escape from their 
difficulties by making the plurality an illusion without by that very view 
introducing a real plurality in a different form for in that case there is real 
error, and the real contains a plurality again * e both error and truth He 
rightly points out that relations presuppose terms to be related whose nature 
is not itself constituted by the relations, but his arguments do not seem to 
threaten the more moderate forms of monism His view of knowledge is 
thoroughly realistic, and he takes the mere fact that we arc aware of some* 
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tlung as cMdcncc that this something is independent of our minds, since 
knowing cannot change its object, a misapplication of a valuable doctrine 
which would lead him into hopeless difficulties with images and introspection 
If he did not cut the knot by denying both Mind," he says, * is bare activity. 
This activity is that of awareness, and one mental act is only to be dif* 
fcrcntiatcd from another in terms of the objects upon which the awarcnc<s is 
directed There arc in other words, no mental entities such as ideas images, 
or thoughts of the kind which arc loosely described as states of mind, there 
is onls mind and the different objects of which mind is aware "» If there arc 
no ' states of nund ’ one wonders how psychologists other than behaviourists 
can c\cn imagine the} study these and the bold reduction of mind to mere 
cognition is never adequately justified Further, wc surely need not conclude 
that, because knowing as such docs not change its object therefore vs c cannot 
know objects which are dependent on us cthtmise than in reipect oj our knou. wg 
them Again surely the author is going much too far in his refusal to apply 
causality to mind It is not the mere application, but the unit rrsal application 
of causality to mind that seems to constitute a danger to freedom, cv en from 
the standpoint of the indetermimst himself 

The place of mental cxistcnts. such as ideas, is, bow ev er, taken by ' subsistent 
objects " 1 1 what is asserted or thought in all judgments, true or false, os 
distinguished both from the reality of which it is asserted and the asserting of 
it Physical objects arc reduced to combinations of sense data (as in \anous 
* New Realist" theories), it being argued that it is unnecessary to suppose 
anything else bey ond the sense data to cause them, but this does not make 
for idealism, as the sense data arc conceived as existing even when not 
pereciv cd by any one 

The latter half of the book deals with values The author not only defends 
the objectivity of the good and the beautiful, but takes the less defensible 
step of passing from the view that these arc objective qualities independent 
of our thinking them to the view that they constitute a realm of Platonic Ideas 
quite separate from the world with which we are normally concerned, nor 
does he show w hy the alternate e v lews w hich defend their obj ectiv lty without 
going to this length will not hold water It is not only that he makes these 
umversals transcendent — a view for which, whether nght or wrong, a great 
deal may be said — but that he does so in a w ay which makes it impossible 
for them to be also immanent in particulars But surely it is at least as 
authentic a dictum of the moral consciousness that there are particular good 
things in our experience as that there is a transcendent goodness beyond 
that experience of which we catch faint glimpses It seems to me quite impos- 
sible to separate absolutely "the world of life” and "the world of \alue" as if 
values were not ibemselv es realized ui life, ihruyb j i sAd) s\S £*? 

true that there are higher v alues of a kind quite different from any experienced 
by us, and that it is a faint and confused anticipation of these values which 
gives beauty to art and points our way towards the next stage m human 
advance The positive part of the author’s doctrine may well be tenable, but 
the negative part, the denial that values are also immanent m the second 
great division of reality, life, conflicts with every particular moral or aesthetic 
judgment we make W e have here, however, a very interesting and valuable 
account of the relation of man to this realm of value and of the function of the 
poet and genius as bringing us in touch with it Nor is there a lack of interesting 
and suggestive discussions of other problems by the way, especially m the 
realm of aesthetics A c E „ n<; 
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Biological Principles A Critical Study By J H Woodger, B Sc (London 
Kegan Paul Trench Triibner & Co 1929 Pp xu + 498 Price 21s ) 
Mr W oodger draws a fairly sharp contrast between the progress of detailed 
in\ estigation into biological facts and the system iti rati on of those facts 
in biological theory and while he has little or nothing to complain of in 
respect of the former, he regards the latter as uncritical confused, and 
backward The mam object of his book is to help toward a clarification 
of theory by bringing to light the multiplicity of conditions which must 
be reckoned with before a theory can be satisfactory lie does this in a clear 
and vigorous statement of issues, logical, epistemological, and philosophical, 
pressed home by acute and sometimes truculent criticism of actual state- 
ments made by highly reputable biologists in serious treatises It is well 
that it is a biologist who thus criticises biologists the intrusion of a pure 
philosopher into such a field In such a way might be resented 
In a paper read before the Aristotelian Society last year Mr Woodger 
classified biologists as mechanics vitalists or biological biologists The 
biological biologist ’ endeavours to find conceptions, neither purely 
mechanistic nor purely vitalistic, which are appropriate to the kind of facts 
met with in biology Mr Woodger as may easily be guessed is a * biological 
biologist '* Mechanists in biology he accuses of being on the whole unaware 
of the nature of the changes which have taken place in physical scienco 
during the twentieth century, their physics is the physics of the nineteenth 
century They are quite vague as to what they mean by mechanism and 
make no attempt to define it What their attitude really involves is a 
persistent attempt to investigate the properties of organisms by the methods 
of chemistry and phjsics (which Mr Woodger regards as sound, from the 
point of view of investigation) along with an attempt to give a theoretical 
account of those properties and of their interrelations (which so often 
involves recourse to hypothetical non-observed or non-observable entities) 
in purely physical and chemical terms It is this which Mr Woodger objects to 
We can perhaps best bring out the ground of his objection t o pbysico - 
chemical hypotheses in biology by saying that in his view such hypotheses, 
even when regarded as mere phenomenological devices for the registering 
of fact are too dogmatic and not empirical enough Phenomenology (in the 
sense in which it is referred to here) tries to restrict itself to phenomena — 
things that appear — without reading into them anything from outside It 
does this in the effort to avoid error But in order to handle the tangle of 
appearances it allows itself to use devices, such as the picture of a gas as 
a multitude of small elastic particles colliding with one another or of a 
chemical substance as a complex system of atoms, and so on these devices 
not being regarded as representing anything actually existing behind phe- 
nomena but merelyservmgtocorrelatethefactsthatpresentthemselves Now 
phenomenology as professed by tbe average scientist, is liable to err m two 
ways Firstly it tends to be dogmatic about the kind of thing that appears 
It tends e g , to insist that only such things as patches of colour, sounds, 
touches tastes smells, etc , with their immediately given spatio-temporal 
relations appear Secondly, it tends to be dogmatic about the kind of device 
which will prove useful in dealing with the succession of appearances The 
result of this double dogmatism is to take the scientist away from a true 
empirical method, while giving him a false sense of pursuing it What Mr 
Woodger wants to do is to bnng biology back to a truer empiricism, which 
shall not approach the facts with any preconceived view as to the kind of 
1 method or the type of conception, which Is likely to prove valuable, but 
shall elaborate methods and conceptions in view of the facts themselves 
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One or two instances will illustrate his point of \iew An organism is an 
event which is not only spatially but also temporally extended If you 
separate its time dimension from its spatial dimensions you find yourself 
with various artificial antitheses which a true empiricism will avoid The 
spatial aspect separated from the temporal leads to stress on tho organism 
as a complex structure the temporal aspect taken as predominant leads 
to stress on the \ancd functions of the parts of the organism in relation 
to the function of the organism as a whole The problem then rises whether 
structure determines function or function determines structure a problem 
impossible to sohe since neither taken by itself rcall> exists in the 
organism \\ hat is required is an enlargement of our conception of structure 
so as to include and recognize that in the living organism it is not merely 
a question of spatial structure with an activity as something over against 
it but that the concrete organism is a spatio tetnporal structure and that 
this spatio temporal structure is the activity itself (p 330) Again to 
separate the spatial from the temporal aspect is to encourage stress on one 
stage of the organism— whether the adult or the embryonic stage — and to 
endeavour to interpret the one in terms of the other thus giving nsc to 
the formidable problem of whether there is anything to be found in the 
adult stage which was not already present in the embryonic stage and how 
if there is the new elements come to be present This problem is made still 
more difficult when stress is laid on the spatially separate parts of the 
organism and it is assumed that the spatio temporal organization of these 
parts is to be somehow explained in terms of the natures w hich the parts them 
seises arc discos cred to hasc in separation from the organism Organization 
is to be regarded as at least as fundamental as the parts entering into the 
organization Forget this try to dense the organization from the nature 
of the parts and y ou falsify the situation 

One of Mr \\oodger*s objects then isjo give prominence to organization 
regarding it not indeed as a causal agent but as an integral aspect of the 
organism not dens-able from the nature of the parts He notes certain types 
of relationship which are important for the study of the organism viz 
(a) those bolding between the organism and its ensironment < [b ) those 
between an organism and other organisms (c) those between the sanous 
parts of an organism and (d) those between the organism as a whole and 
a given part and proceeds It should be possible to state the essentials 
of biological knowledge with reference to such a scheme of fundamental 
relations and the rclata which are found to stand in them without any 
theory about what an organism is just as it is possible to state the results 
of physics without any metaphysical theory about what matter is or what 
energy is This would be pure biology (377) But he proceeds while 
to a large extent this has been done in biology there base been intruded 
into this general scheme points of view resulting from the existence of 
traditional biological antitheses (such as that between structure and function 
preformation and epigenesis teleology and causation) And he concludes 

If such a presentation as the above ( pure biology) could be combined with 
all that is best on the critical side of the various traditional views we should 
be much better able to assess the precise status of the traditional control ersial 
theories and to see what concepts were required for the purposes of further 
generalization (277) 

This then is his mam purpose There is a long introduction in which an 
account is given of the nature of science of the relations betw e£n the sciences 
and philosophy and of the general nature of explanation Part I th*p proceeds 
to deal with problems of theory of knowledge in so far as they afleif science 
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in general In Part II the results o£ this discussion are applied to the central 
problems of biology 

Mr Woodger has a broad and solid equipment of philosophical knowledge 
to fit him for his task His book owes much to the philosophy of Mr White 
head and to the critical discussions of the modem realists It is very long 
extending to 488 pages of text and I cannot help feeling that it might with 
advantage have been shorter But this is perhaps only a personal dislike 
for long books Its length is due to the wnter s fullness of his subject and 
not to any confusion of thought and the arrangement of the book will 
enable readers to concentrate on those sections in which they are more 
specially interested It is true that Mr Woodger warns them against this 
but readers must be allowed to take their own nsks 

L J Russell 


Pascals Philosophy of Religion By Clement C J Webb (Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press Humphrey Milford 1929 Pp 118 Price 6s net) 
These lectures delivered in 1926 are published the wnterconfesses not 
without hesitation as perhaps one should only choose for detailed discussion 
those great men who base evoked in ones own soul a special sympathy or 
from whom one has been able to leam most but Pascal is not to me especially 
sympathetic nor is he a teacher to whom I feel myself under a peculiar 
obligation But the fact that he is a thinker whom some historians of philo- 
sophy almost ignore while others exalt him to the highest ranks among those 
who have handled the profoundest problems of human nature and human 
destiny may make an attempt to estimate his true position in this respect not 
uninteresting to students of the Philosophy of Religion and as such an 
attempt I ofler this little work to their consideration (Preface ) One student 
of the Philosoph} of Religion has given this little work the consideration 
which it invites has found this attempt not uninteresting and can cordially 
commend it to the consideration of others 

In the Introduction (I) Pascall and Bacon are compared to show that despite 
their greatness neither can be held to possess the peculiar qualification of 
the philosopher in the strict and proper sense of the word namely that 
primary interest in speculations on the ultimate structure of reality for the 
mere sake of knowing what it is (p 6) In the discussion of the relation of 
Pascal and the Thougl t of Ais Age (II) there is a valuable comparison with 
Descartes It was with Descartes science and Descartes acceptance of the 
obligations of religion that he was m sympathy bis philosophy rather repelled 
him Montaigne was attractive to him just because he was not in a technical 
sense a philosopher at all (pp 23 24) A comparison of Pascal and Kant 
(III) seeks to prove that while Pascal s position and Kant s are sufficiently 
akin to compel us to raise the question whether we can grant to Kant the 
name of philosopher while withholding it from Pascal yet Kant s pains 
taking criticism of our whole cognitive faculty and his effort to explore the 
contents and describe the nature of his moral consciousness with as far as he 
could acnieve it complete freedom from prepossessions (p 28) justify us in 
granting him that title It is shown that Pascal s position is best described as 
Evangelical (IV) The prophetic in contrast with the philosophical conception 
of God marks him since his concern is with a religious expenence of personal 
relation to God which is more akin to Protestant piety and shows no ten 
dency to pantheism as has the mystical type He opposes le eeeur to la 
raison but holds that le cceur a ses raisons and assigns instinctue belief 
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and intuitu e knowledge alike to U car ur. Pascal and Newman "have in common 
a profound interest in those processes of the mind which, while leading to 
conviction, are canned on below the level of deliberate ratiocination" (p. 47 )* 
"We find.” says Webb, "a profoundcr consciousness in Pascal than in Kant 
of what we may call the history (or, if we like, the psychology) of our moral 
consciousness, but a far less clear grasp of its essential nature as a conscious- 
ness of unconditional obligation, such as can only be laid upon us by a law 
intuitively recognized as good in itself not merel> as commanded by a superior 
or as conducive to our happiness ' This defect led Fascal on the one hand, 
"to flout his moral intuitions when they conflicted with what tradition led 
him to regard as rev ealed truth.” and on the other to lapse "into what appears, 
at first sight at any rate, to be in principle a sheer eudxmontsm or utilitarian- 
ism, strangely out of keeping with the austere and sclf-sacnficmg piety of 
Pascal himself" Ip 48) In what is described as Pascal s H ogtr (V) belief m 
God, of whose existence no proof can be given, is based on an appeal to self- 
interest "Let us weigh the profit and loss mvolv ed in betting on the existence 
of God" (quoted p 52) — eternal happiness or eternal misery William James 
puts the same kind of argument in a less offensive way. for by him "this 
Supreme Good is not described cudxmonistically, nor is the alternative to 
losing it depicted in terrific colours" (p 56) Kant here shows to advantage 
against Pascal, as he subjects religious tradition to a moral scrutiny Pascal 
"declines to rest his faith m God on any grounds which ignore or abstract 
from a specifically religious experience," and shows a peculiar impatience 
with the Argument from .Design (VI) His theism is entirely based on the 
Christian revelation of The Tall of Man (VI!) and the Recovery in Chnst. 
"The pivot upon which rascal's philosophy of religion turns" is "the acknow- 
ledgment ol original sin and the consequent alienation of man from God," 
and "the necessity of such a Mediator as the Christian Religion proclaims 
Jesus Chnst to be" (p 65) To such a v iew a stnking contrast is presented by 
Absolute Idealism. There "the question really at issue ... is the standing 
in reality to be assigned to the individual personality " (p 85), Although 
Pascal was in no sense pantheistic, jet he tends to a depreciation of person- 
ality (VIII) in his "denial of real and relatively independent value to any 
other spmtual activities than that which is expressly religious or God- 
dirccted 1 (p 89) "God has made man with two lov cs," says Pascal, "one for 
God. the other for self — with this law, howev er. that our love for God should 
be infinite, that is without any end but God himself, but our self lov e finite, 
and leading beyond ourselves to God ' (quoted p 89). While this is true, yet 
he seems to contradict the New Testament in his "silence about the lov e of 


one s neighbour .’ 1 Here Kant and Pascal seem to be m agreement, for "neither 
finds any great worth in our affections for particular individuals They seem 
to the one to belong to a region lower than that at which reason presents to 
every being capable of apprehending a law of universal obligation; to the 
other to be apt to divert from its proper object the love due from us tt> God 
alone "Vcm Hugel recognizes that “most of u s are nght in valuing v cry highly 
our special attachments and also that there may be ... a call to some to 
renounce them and devote themselves exclusively to the cultivation of the 
love of God ' (pp 91-32). Pascal does not allow this alternative, for "in a 
fallen man even the instinctive love of self has become irrational." This type 
of ascetosm. tower er. "is to be traced mther to the philosophy ot the CymVs 
and the Stoics than to the New Testament" (p 93) . I„ contrast to the darter 
side ot Pascals philosophy, his "doctrine of the halt fulness of self’ is his 
trachme about Grace (fX). For him "the last of God is theaery essence of the 
Christian of the tone and final— religion" (p 57). Accordingly he inis opposed 
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to "the presentation of Christianity by the influential Jesuits of his day," for 
"he can find nothing of religious value in the presentation of Christianity 
which entertains the possibility that the salvation which it promises is to be 
obtained without such love really present in the heart" (p 97). While "the 
controversy about grace” m the Ltttres Provinciates "is not in its details of 
any great importance for the understanding of his philosophy of religion," 
jet he engaged in it "because he thought that the Jesuit teaching was danger 
ous to morality and disgraceful to religion" (pp 99-100) 

The estimate of Pascal by the author may close this review, ' Pascal was 
a religious genius with a style of extraordinary distinction He was also a 
great man of science, in the first rank among the savants of an age in which 
scientific knowledge was advancing with rapid strides and in which many 
remarkable intellects were devoting themselves to its advancement But he 
was not a great philosopher, even if we look at his reflexions upon the 
profound religious experience which he unquestionably enjoyed, it is not 
exactness of thought (despite the reminiscences of mathematical method 
which colour his language) that distinguishes them, but the tragic sense 
of sin the passionate aspiration after God, the no less passionate devotion to 
the Redeemer to whom, as he says 'he stretches out his arms ' and in 
communion with whom when met and embraced, he enjoyed a like rapture 
of devotion to that which inspired the immortal apostrophe* 

Jesu, spes poemtentibus, 
quam pius es petentibus 
quam bonus te quarentibus, 
sed quid mvementibus?” (p 114) 

The lucidity of the style the variety of comparison of Pascal with other 
writers the sympathy with the spint of Pascal, enhance the value of the book 

Alfred E. Garvie 


Joannts Saresbcrtensts Epucopt Carnotensts Metalogicon Libn IIII recognovit 
et prolegominis apparatu cntico, commentano, indicibus instruxit 
Clemens C L Webb, AM, LLD (Oxoml e Typography 
Clarendoniano mcmxxix Pp xxn + 2 39 Price 20s net ) 

A critical text of John of Salisbury’s Pohcraticus was published by 
Professor Webb in I909 (Clarendon Press) The present work, therefore, 
completes the task which he undertook more than thirty years ago, and of 
which he outlined the scope and need in a paper read to the Aristotelian 
Societj an 1893 The Metalogicon purports to be a defence of the course 
of profane studies which were pursued by those seeking a higher education 
m the eleventh century St Bernard and Walter of St Victor held in light 
esteem all studies save theology, and deprecated the incursion which 
philosophers such as Abelard, had made into its sacred domain Another, 
however, of who’w John of Sahshury gives a dtscnpiio fttscwe, supprcsso 
nomine, and whom he calls a tiovus Conttfictus, is the chief opponent which 
the defence has in view Possibly it was Reginald the monk It matters 
little, for the chief value of the work is not controversial, but historical 
John of Salisbury was not only well acquainted with, and competent to 
expound, the philosophical theories which were current in his day, but also 
he knew personally most of those whose views he discusses— Abelard, Gilbert 
de la Porrfe, William of Conches, High of St Victor, and St. Bernard The 
Metalogicon gives us an account, at once historical and critical, of what 
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they taught with regard to the function of grammar and logic, the nature 
of umvenals, and similar topics 

Professor Webb’s edition is based mainly on the Cambridge Codex (Corp 
Cbnsti Coll , 46V which he has collated with MSS in the Bodleian and 
British Museum Where the readings are different, this is indicated in foot- 
notes, which also oflord valuable information as to the source of many of 
the expressions used, and as to who arc the persons referred to in the text 
A list of the authors cited m the Afetafoguon is given m the Introduction, 
but for an account of the MSS used we are referred to the Introduction 
to the Pohcraticus There is an Index of Proper Names, a one page Index 
of Words, and a long and useful Index of the works cited either by the 
author or by Professor Webb in illustration Tbdc are also four pages of 
A ddenda ft Corrigenda in Polycratico The actual text docs not difler materially 
from that of the Opera Omnia published by J A Giles in 1848 save that 
for at we have e, and for t> wc have u On page 120, line 1 1, one would have 
expected se m place of sed 

L J Walks n 


A Manual of Psychology By G P Stout M A LL D Fourth Fdition 
Revised, m collaboration with the Author, by C A Mace, M A 
(London University Tutorial Press, Ltd 1929 Pp + 680 Pnce 
12s 6 d) 

The announcement of a new edition of the Manual of Psychology, coupled 
with the information that it would not be the work of Professor Stout, caused 
some apprehension in the minds of teachers of psjchology 1 There is nothing 
to equal it, better leave the old edition as it is than spoil it by patches and 
omissions.” was the thought in the minds of many Now that the new edition 
is in our hands, most of us will be glad that the rev ision w as undertaken r irst 
because it has drawn from Professor Stout himself the restatement of a 
cardinal doctrine, and secondly because Mr Mace has performed his task with 
the greatest skill 

The format of the new edition is more com einent than the old The use of 
thinner paper and longer lines has reduced the volume to less cumbersome 
dimensions The division of sections into a larger number of paragraphs has 
rendered the appearance of the page more "readable " 

The total amount of matter omitted from the third edition is not great 
The doubtful localization of centres for imagery has been omitted in the 
rewritten account of the functions of the cerebral hemispheres, the definite 
summiDc up in favour of psycho physical parallelism baa been. dr/uppvL w . +Jui 
discussion of Body and Mind, and the familiar classification of “kinds of 
attention” has disappeared Many passages have been condensed The changes 
made are changes m the order of the chapters and in the arrangement of 
topics within the chapters The greater number of them occur m Book I and 
Book III, Pt 1 

Mr Mace tells us m the Preface that such changes are for the convenience 
of students, “to enable essential points to be introduced as early as possible 
. and to bnng closely connected topics into a single chapter ” Thus the 
matter relating to sensations and images is collected into one chapter and 
placed immediately after the chapter on the "Ultimate Modes of the Relation 
of the Conscious Subject to its Object ” There is an advantage m bringing 
out the connection between sensations and images, but there is a certain 
disadvantage in dealing with images before discussing retentiveness and per- 
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ception It is, however, pure gain to have the two themes the "affective tone 
of sensations" and "pleasure pain" portmanteaued into a single chapter and 
placed after "Emotion " It also makes for clearness to have a new chapter 
' Practical Conative Activity,” wherein certain topics from the old chapter 
"Attention” and from the chapter ‘ Primary Laws of Mental Process” are 
brought together This enables the chapter on the primary laws to be renamed 
"Retentiveness ” "Perceptual Process and Learning by Experience” is placed 
before ‘Instinct ” This reversal of order puts instinct in its place both figura- 
tively and literally In the third edition it appeared as an interloper In the 
chapters of Book IV Mr Mace has made little or no change 
Coming to details, one may note the disappearance of the ambiguous word 
presentation ” It is replaced by ' thought," “experience," “sensation,” 
according to the sense of the passage The broadest form of reference to an 
object is now consistently termed "thought” and the term "simple appre- 
hension” is dropped The use of the words “individual experience” frees the 
term "immediate experience” for a more precise use, viz in contrast to 
thought ” Mr Mace calls attention in his preface to the substitution of a 
paraphrase for the term "conditioned" previously used of sense experience to 
express its relation to something other than itself In keeping with present 
fashion is the reference to all authorities by the bare surname 
Turning to new matter, we may notice first the more important of Mr 
Mace’s own contributions In bis preface he refers to the close connection, 
which has been widely recognized between Professor Stout's general stand- 
point and the psychology of the Gestalt school The influence of Gestalt psy 
chology on Mr Mace’s revision can be seen in his section on the "perception 
of form," which incorporates the material of the old section on "change 
sensations ’’ The same may be said of the interesting section deating with 
clearness and distinctness under the heading "effects of attention ” and also 
of the section on "the unity of the presented field and the unity of 
the response ’’ The section setting forth the difficulties of the introspective 
method is a welcome addition, as is also the section on ’ unconscious mental 
states ’ Perhaps the most important new contribution made by Mr Mace is 
the section on * the modification of specific tendencies “ It occurs at the end 
of Book I in the chapter "Practical Conative Activity ’’ One could wish that 
it had been placed in closer connection with conative activity at the percejv 
tual level The further section distinguishing primary and secondary or deriva- 
tive tendencies 13 interesting Over and above dependent denvati ve tendencies, 
such a3 nut-hoarding dependent on nut eating, Mr Mace ranks persistence 
with varied effort and intensification of effort as secondary independent 
tendencies attendant on success and failure Why these arc regarded as 
secondary tendencies supervening on the primary and not as changes in the 
primary tendencies themselves, it is hard to see Both primary and secondary 
tendencies are shown to be important in reference to the affective tone of a 
situation Particularly helpful in preparing the way for Professor Stout's 
restatement of the problem of the perception of the external world are the 
sections on "objects which are actually experienced,” and on the distinction 
between ' immediate experience and immediate knowledge ’* (Introduction, 
Chapter I ) 

By the addition of footnotes Mr Mace has brought some of the modern 
work on sensation into relation with the text in Book II Readers may be 
tempted to regret that more of the recent experimental work has not been 
introduced into these chapters Yet on reflection one will see that while it is 
comparatively easy lor a student to supplement the Manual by an experi- 
mental textbook, it would not have been easy to keep the balance of the 
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whole book had this part of it been extended and extended it would have bad 
to be since there is nothing m the present systematic treatment of the several 
classes of sensation that the student could afford to lose 

Finally we may consider the three passages rewritten by Professor Stout 
himself The first makes dear the distinctive use of the word consciousness 
when this is used in a narrower sense than the word experience Such a 
narrower use would be exemplified in the denial that sensations arc states of 
consciousness and the assertion that they fall within the unity of an indm 
dual s experience The second passage is a restatement ol the doctrine of local 
signs It follows Extensity as a subheading in the section on the attributes 
of sensation (c) Placc-diffcrcnccs and Local Signs (the c is dearly a mis 
print for e ) Placc-differcnccs arc treated as depending upon differences in 
local signs Local signs arc qualities or subquahties which vary independently 
of the nature of the stimulus according as this or that part o( the sensttiv e 
surface is affected The ground for this diversity of local signature is to be 
found m the fact that no two portions of the sensitive surface of the body arc 
anatomically quite alike The rewriting of the paragraphs has giv cn nsc to a 
slight misfit between Professor Stout and Mr Mace The new paragraphs do 
not contain as the old ones did any reference to the place differences due to 
central not peripheral conditions and thus do not prepare the reader for 
the distinction draw n later between local signs proper and local colouring due 
to anatomical differences m the sensitive surface Mr Mace in discussing Dr 
Head s experiments in the chapter on Cutaneous Sensations makes a point of 
this distinction and stresses the central conditions involved in place-diffcrencs 
ot local signs proper 

The outstanding contribution is the rewritten chapter introducing Book 
III Part n The Problem of the Growth of Perception of the External 
AVorld Professor Stout s views on sense-data and the qualities of physical 
objects have gained much in clearness from this restatement They have also 
gained from the consonant changes introduced by Mr Mace in relevant 
passages and from his delineation of the problem of perception in the preface 
The chapter opens with a statement of the precise meaning to be giv en to the 
words physical material and external in reference to the world per 
ceived in sense-perception Our knowledge of the material world is said to 
depend on two main factors the sense factor and the activity factor The 
activity factor is essentially invoK ed in our apprehension of the independent 
reality of physical things and their qualities \\ hat is independently real is 
independent actn e and passive (p 408) Such apprehension is shown to be 
bound up with our knowledge of the embodied self The sense factor presents 
the material nature of the physical object in that it introduces it or makes it 
present to thought But in knowing it I do not actually experience it 
Hence it can be present only to thought in the sense in which thought is 
contrasted with immediate experience (p 411) Here the distinction drawn 
m the early chapters between immediate experience and immediate know ledge 
is fundamental as is also the distinction between immediate experience 
(sentience) and thought The single percept is not apprehended as self 
contained m isolated independence It has an original meaning in as much as 
it is related to a context (p 412) Thus sense experience involves embryo 
awareness of unity Specific forms of unity are differentiated with the growth 
of perception The psychologist has the task of tracing their dev elopment A 
supplementary note to the chapter brings out the philosophical implications 
of this teaching b either text nor note shows any real change in Professor 
Stout s view of sense-data and the qualities of physical things and many who 
previously found difficulty in his doctnne will find difficulty still The doc 
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trine of continuity between “the field of sensible appearance” and “the field 
of physical existence” may be unacceptable Be that as it may, the difficulty 
now, in view of the restatement, cannot be due to any failure to understand 
the psychological account of sense-perception based thereon 
Whatever gains there may be m clearness in the revised edition, the Manual 
of Psychology re mai ns a "stiff” book It demands slow and careful reading, 
and is more suitable for the honours than the pass student Yet no other 
single book is so well worth a student’s while Among the psychological 
treatises in English it is in a class apart together with Ward's Psychological 
Principles and James's Principles of Psychology, and is at once more compre- 
hensive and more systematic than either. 

Beatrice Edgell 


Creative Imagination Studies in Ike Psychology of Literature By June E 
Downey International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method (London Kegan Paul, Trench, Trflbner & Co 
1929 Pp vm + 230 Price 10s 6d net ) 

Professor June Downey has brought together a number of topics not else- 
where to be found within the covers of any single book As the sub-title indi 
cates the volume is a collection of essays rather than a systematic treatment 
of a central theme The twenty-seven chapters are divided into seven books, 
but it is not always easy to recognize the principle of division 
Book I is a discussion of the factors upon which the enjoyment of poetry 
may be said to depend Book II is entitled * The Iraaginal World," and deals 
with the variety of sensory imagery From her own study of will temperament 
and of imagery Professor Downey is led to suggest that there may be a con- 
nection between the temperamental characteristics of an individual and the 
characteristics of his imagery, its kind, wealth, and controllability 

Book III deals with the World of Words The topics included here are the 
varieties of imagery involved in thinking and m silent reading, the influence 
of ‘the word in itself on the reader, and the influence of the writer’s own 
variety of imagery on his writing This topic leads on in Book IV to a dis- 
cussion of ‘ The Method of Style ” The author agrees with those who have 
severely criticized this method of inferring the contents of a writer’s mind 
from the lmaginal reaction of the reader Even when the method is meta- 
morphosed into a statistical word study, as it is by Groos, it is not free from 
error However carefully an author's vocabulary may be indexed a list of his 
choice of words 13 not a revelation of his store of mental imagery Miss Downey 
herself has made a study of style from a different standpoint She has studied 
the effectiveness of given passages in raising imagery m the reader by direct 
or indirect suggestion Her chapter on the use and effectiveness of words con- 
noting colour is a very interesting one, as is also the one on literary symestbesia 
or the concordance of the senses The chapter wherein the technique of the 
poets Vachell Lindsay and Amy Lowell is discussed though suggestive, is 
too brief to be satisfactory as a psychological study The same may be said of 
the introspective snapshot contributed by Mr \\ ilson Clough 

The topics brought together in Book V form a miscellaneous collection 
There is a chapter cm rhythm, showing the bearing of Gestalt psychology on 
rhythmic patterns There is a chapter labelled "The Logic of the Emotions.” 
describing the diffusion of emotional tone over a whole situation or its trans- 
ference from one Situation to another, or agam its crystallization round some 
incident or object which thereby becomes symbolic An organization of 
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emotions is described as "conceptual ’* The use of logical terms in this con- 
nection seems unfortunate The two chapters, "Metaphorical Consciousness" 
and "Cartooning Consciousness" are both valuable The former, as the name 
denotes, discusses the substitution of one idea for another, the drawing of 
comparisons and the transition from idea to idea The latter describes the 
selects e operation of intellect m picking out a salient feature, exaggerating 
or repeating it to heighten its effectiveness The respective rfilcs of these two 
different movements of thought in literary composition offer a fruitful field 
for research and Professor Downey makes some vexy suggestive comments in 
her treatment of this topic 

In Book VI the author takes up the difficult question ' The Springs of 
Imagination " She brings the teachings of the Psycho analytic school into 
touch w ith those of the Configuratiomsts (Gestalt psycholog) ) She is unable 
to accept the Freudian conception of creative imagination viz , that it is a 
compensation mechanism She asks pcrtincntl). Are all illusions all ideal- 
istic reconstructions of life in terms of eternal values mere!) symptoms of 
failures to adjust to first-hand rcalit) 5 In a perfectly h) gienic and normal 
world in which thcie were no poor no sick, no bachelors nor spinsters no 
widows, no miamatcd, no childless, would there be also no art, no poetry, no 
religion?" (p 163) In her view the imaginative person differs from the unim- 
aginative in the wealth of material at his command and the freedom with 
which he can use it It would be w ell to stress the second clause She refers to 
Professor Lowes* study of the wealth of material at Coleridge’s command, but 
to transmute that material into the poem of The Ancient Manner was needed 
the imagination which 'dissolves, difluscs, dissipates, in order to recreate ’* 
Accounts given by diflercnt writers of the manner in which their poems and 
stones shape themselves furnish useful data for ps> chological study. The 
final book is entitled * Literary Subjectivity and Objectivity " It includes a 
discussion of empathy, introjection, and self projection Mr Bullough’s con- 
ception of "distance” is accepted as essential for aesthetic objectivity. The 
outlines of three great stones with the same climatic event are used to 
exemplify "the vanous devices b) means of which life is transformed into 
art " A further chapter is devoted to the means a writer may employ to 
secure rapport or to establish a hypnotic influence over his readers The last 
chapter is a bnef sketch of "introverted art," wherein the conventions of 
space, time, or grammar are laid aside in the endeavour to reveal to the 
reader or spectator the ideas and emotions of the characters 

Professor Downey's book may not have revealed the processes of creative 
imagination, but it is a contribution to the psychology of literature, and is 
helpful both to the psychologist and to thesturlent.oLastJmtjra. 

Beatrice Edgell 


Moral Law and the Highest Good By E Morris Miller, MA , Litt D 
(Melbourne Macmillan & Co. Ltd Melbourne University Press 
1928 Pp ix + 235 Pnee 6s 6d) 

The purpose of this little book by the Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Tasmania is better expressed by its sub-title, "A Study of 
Kant s Highest Good.” than by the main title It is a careful and close 
examination of Kant's moral theory, based in the main on the Cntiaue of 
Preheat Reason Other works are only dealt with by way of illustration 
imsed m the discussion of the principal subject of the treatise 
There is little mention of the Fundamental Principles, which is, perhaps, a 
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pity On the other hand passages from less fa m ilia r works such as the Religion 
Within the Limits oj Pure Reason and the Critique of Judgment are brought 
in very appositely on occasions in explanation of some particular argument 
The discussion covers the main points raised m the second Critique Moral 
Law and Freedom the Idea of Duty Kant's notion of th«* Sumtnum 
portvm and the relations of Virtue and Happiness and the postulates of 
Immortality and the Existence of God 
Within its limits this is a careful and thorough piece of work which 
repays close study It is not always very easy reading particularly in the 
earlier part bat that 13 hardly to be expected Kant made too easy would 
not be Kant It is perhaps not a legitimate criticism that the limits seem 
to has e been rather closely drawn but one would welcome a little more in 
the way of general summary and also perhaps a little more in the way 
of tracing the relations of Kant to other views A definite weakness seems 
to me to lie in the author's attitude towards his subject He seems to regard 
it as part of his duty to act as advocate for Kant on almost every debatable 
question though even he find3 a few points on which Kant is open to 
criticism But his general aim is to defend him against all criticism and I 
cannot feel that be always realizes the full force of the criticism that h" is 
trying to refute A particular instance of this is to be found in his discussion 
of the connection between virtue and happiness a point on which it is very 
difficult to acquit Kant of trying to combine elements which on his own 
principles are not compatible with one another I fancy that an inquiry 
into the reason that led Kant to try to bring these disparate elements 
together would be more fruitful of enlightenment than an attempt to show 
that they are not really disparate 

Professor Miller gives us little of his own positive Mews What he does 
give us suggests rather too much readiness to appeal to the uncntiazed 
d“mand of our emotional nature the common feelings of humanity as a 
proof of difficult doctrines He betrays an uneasy suspicion that Kant himself 
would not have approved of his efforts in this direction 1 1 would not bowel er 
be fair to bring thu as a definite criticism against a work which 13 not aimed 
at setting forth the author’s own point of view systematically And as a 
study of Kant s own doctrine this must be pronounced a conscientious and 
scholarly pi»ce of work • 

G C Field 


PrJblemt of Pro-ndenct By Rev Charles J Sjieeeeape M A (London 
Longmans Green & Co 1929 Pp vi 1 20 Price 4* cloth 23 fid 
paper) 

Ref gion and the Thought of To-day By C C J W ebb M A F B A (London 
Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 1929 Pp 50 Pnceas fid) 
T>o ’1% e % eei Religion'’ By Ball Arthl r Schilpp ('sew \ ork Heniy 

Holt & Co 1929 Pp xvu + 325 Pnce 82 50 ) 

Mr Sh“bheares little book deals with some very big problems in fact 
with all the chief issues of Theuro The argument is closely reasoned and 
closely packed also of necessity and it is not therefore a book for the arm 
chair But any intelligent gen«-ral reader who will grapple with it will reap 
a rich reward Mr Shebbeare s purpose is to vindicate the rationality of the 
essential features of popular Theism Running side by side with this purpose 
is an exposition of an lramanen tut Theism to which Mr Shebbeare inclines 
At times this reminds one of th» optimism of Leibniz though its affinities 
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are actually Hegelian, and Mr Shebbeare is convinced that it allows us the 
s\ne qua non of Theism, namely a responsive God, a (act which those of us 
who have pragmatic sympathies may possibly suspect But one may endorse 
his plea that the idea of the Good in the wide Platonic sense is comprehensive 
enough to act as a principle of unity It was on similar lines that Ixtzc once 
said that what should be might prove ultimately the basis of what is On 
the question of freedom, Mr Shebbeare is inclined to want the best of both 
worlds of determinism and libertarianism and tries to satisfy the libertarian 
' without admitting any real contingency ’ Such a satisfaction can please 
only the soft dctermmi-sts * as James called them However, no one is likely 
to agree with all that any author says on such thorny problems Yet most 
readers will agree that Mr Shebbeare knows how to state his problems even 
when he docs not solve them and has given us a most ably thought-out and 
stimulating little book 

Professor 1 ' ebb s lectures, the first senes of the Riddell Memorial Lectures 
are three in number, dealing with the problems and methods of the study 
of religion the debt of modern philosophy to Christianity and the problem of 
religion in contemporary thought Professor W ebb has the not too common 
gift of being able to write on philosophical topics in a language ' under- 
standed of the people ” and that also of being able to express the fruits of 
npe scholarship succinctly He bnngs out with admirable dearness how 
modem philosophy is indebted to Christianity both in its conception of 
personality and with regard to the human spirit being an expression of the 
divine Indeed, the fifty pages of this booklet are more suggestive and informing 
than many a much more pretentious v olume 

Mr Schilpp is Professor of Philosophy at an American college His book is 
untechmcally written and forcefully expressed Assuming the need of religion, 
he asks whether the present expressions of "religion arc likely to satisfy the 
future if they do less than satisfy the present lie deals in an interesting 
chapter with the new attitude of science, and we gather that America has 
more fundamentalists of science of the sort that talk about "Science” with 
a capital S, in general terms, than we arc burdened with in England We 
should find few in this country to tell us that science is all sufficient for man’s 
spiritual as well as intellectual needs as one writer Mr Schilpp quotes 
declares The conclusion is that the new religion is radical Christianity, and it 
is hardly’ possible to see what other candidate is in the field 

E S Waterhouse 


Jl Cardmale Ntcold dt Cusa By Professor Paolo Rotta (Milan Societi. 

Editnee Vila e Pensiero 1928 Pp xvi -f 4^8 Lire 20 
We have been expecting some such book from Professor Rotta The Riuuta 
dt Ftlosofia Neo-Scolastica of 1926 and 1927 contained a senes of articles from 
his pen on the fifteenth century German Cardinal, these he shortly followed 
up with an Italian translation of the Cardinals chief work {Della Doita 
Ignoranza, Milan, Ediziom Athena), and of this work he prepared a critical 
edition— the only one we possess and the first republication since 1565— as 
long ago 'as 1913 (Ban, Laterza) Besides this Italian interest, Nicholas’s own 
countrymen are beginning to realize the need both of a new estimate of his 
work and of making available the matenal for an estimate As a symptom of 
the former we may adduce J Ritter’s Docta Ignorontia die Theone des 
Ntchtmssenslei Nicolaus Cusantts (Teubner, 1927), and the latter need is to 
be satisfied by a forthcoming edition of all the writings of Nicholas under the 
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auspices of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences It may be added that his 
mystical essay. The Vt sion of God, was published in English translation in 
1928 (by Dent), with an introduction by Miss Underhill 

The central thought of Nicholas of Cnsa sends us back to the ineffable One 
of the Neoplatomsts and to the negative theology of certain of the Alexandrine 
Fathers The direction of knowledge itself as well as the aspiration of the 
heart forces us to the thought of an ultimate to which a religious altitude is 
obligatory, and yet this ultimate cannot be grasped in the way of knowledge 
It is the postulate, or rather the grand synthesizing completion, of all thinking 
that thinks on unwearymgly to the end of its powers, but it cannot be thought, 
cannot be comprehended by the understanding, but only apprehended in 
intuition So full, so perfect is it that thought, when asked to do what it can, 
requires every one of its categories merely to adumbrate it The very heaviness 
of this demand, the very necessity of admitting that God must be everything, 
leaves thought helpless, for the application to the same being of every category 
wrung to its last meaning results m a heap of contradictions Thinking leads 
by its own impulsion to a conclusion that violates its own first law. "The 
place where Thou art found unveiled is girt round with the coincidence of 
contradictories . Now and Then coincide within the circle of Paradise 
If anyone should set forth any concept by which Thou couldst be conceived, 
1 know that that concept is not a concept of Thee for every concept is ended 
in the wall of Paradise" (De Vis tone Dei) This famous doctrine of coincident xa 
conlradictonum, commonly regarded as distinctive of Nicholas, was part of 
the Neoplatonic patrimony of Christian mysticism, was emphasized a century 
earlier by Eckhart, and was taken over from Nicholas by Bruno a little more 
than a century later, but only by Nicholas among Christian thinkers was it 
worked towards with anything like the patience and pitilessness of protracted 
logical labour that marked the mysticism of Plotinus Hence he was right in 
speaking of the ignorance m which his philosophy on its reasoned side culmi- 
nated as instructed ignorance, though philosophy opens with ignorance and 
ends with it, the intermediate travail is eminently valuable because it shows 
where and why discursive knowledge has inexorable limits 

So far the Cardinal seems to be wholly medieval But he met and imbibed 
some of the spirit of the pioneers of the Renaissance He regarded mathematics 
as the perfect type of intellectual system and proof, conceived experimental 
studies of physical phenomena, and broke with the old astronomy to the 
extent of making space and time infinite (or at least indefinite) and of declaring 
that the earth is a sphere that rotates on its own axis On this latter point 
neither his doctnne nor his evidence is qmte the same as the theory of 
Copernicus, but that he propounded it a hundred years before Copernicus is 
a sign of precocious deliverance from the cramping world of the Schoolmen, 
for whom — following Aristotle — the physical universe was bounded by the 
“sphere of fixed stars ” His strenuous attempts to reconcile the Hussites 
remove him m another respect from, meduevalisra. To. addiuv. alsa his. lack 
of sympathy with Anstotfe in general would be a mistake, for the Neoplatonic 
tradition he stands in is as genuinely medixval as is Christian Anstotelianism 
Hence the question one is expected to settle when one treats of him — whether 
he is to be assigned to the Middle Ages or to the Renaissance — u a niggling 
question, living at a transitional period it was possible for him to be a transi- 
tional figure, and this in fact he was 

Professor Rotta's full length study is the result of many yean of devoted 
toil Some of his contentions are coloured by the special pleading that great 
devotion almost inevitably bnngs, and another result of hi 3 de\ otion to the 
man is the allotment of half the book to a nchly informed biographical 
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account I confess that I find this half the more interesting In the other half 
the author has steeped himself so thoroughly in the Cardinal s ideas that he 
often fails to help those of us who find the content and especially the mode of 
expression of the Docta Jgnorantin alien and obscure And one awkward issue 
is left uosoh cd an issue that a Catholic professor claiming the Cusan philosophy 
as a splendid synthesis of mcdixval tl ought should surely base solved— 
namely how far the specif cally Christian dogmas w Inch Nicholas as a Cardinal 
officially represented can be intelligibly retained within a system that denies the 
validity of any of our categories (or affirms the validity of all of them which 
here amounts to the same thing) in their application to God Nicholas himself 
admits that certain of our attributions to Cod arc a practical necessity 
Since the worship of God who is to be adored in spirit and in truth tt bound 
to rest on posittv e statements about God any religion is bound in matters of 
worship to raise itself by an affirmative theology adonng God as one and 
three as most wise and most holy as light inaccessible and life and truth 
and so on (Dacia Ignoranha Ilk l ch xxu ad mil ) but if the opposite 
epithets may also (though not equally as is pointed out m the same chapter) 
be applied to Him or if m strictness none of them is appl cable it is hard to 
see how worship in spirit and in truth can be sustained 
What Professor Rotta docs discuss at length is too involved to be sum 
roamed m a review N\ e can only record hu> book as a needed contribution 
from a competent specialist to the understanding of a man who was tnins 
parently great as an ecclesiastic and obscurely great as a philosopher 

T E Jcssor 


The Thtor\ of Christ s Ethics By r A M Srcvctr DD (London George 
Allen &. Unwin Ltd *9 9 Pp 25’’ Pncc los Cd net ) 

On reading this volume proves better than the title and the chapter 
headings would lead one to expect Prom the title one would expect that 
the writer was gomg to attempt to get beyond the moral teachtng of Jesus 
to some fundamental metaphysical or theological principle And at first 
one is disappointed to find from the headings of the chapters that he is 
offering only an exposition of that teaching \\ hat he means by the 
theory is the explanations which from the standpoint of modem 
knowledge he adds to the exposition Again the chapter headings at first 
sight appears not to hold out any hope of system but as one reads the 
chapters one does begin to discover a reason for the order of the treatment 
adopted It cannot be said however that he makes the best of his often 
quite good material m the arrangement of it The Preface confesses the 
defect of the treatment The first chapter gives a too bnef sketch of 
the Historical Development and lays stress on the altruism and idealism 
of the teaching of Jesus in correspondence with that of the Old Testament. 
The second chapter discusses the much debated question of the relation 
of the Ethics of Jesus to the Eschatology whether His teaching can be 
regarded only as an tnUtttii ethic The author puts forward the new that Jesus 
was led by His disappointment with the results of His ministry to curtail 
the ethical teaching and to postpone its completion to thfe Second Advent 
The third chapter recognizing the apparent absence of social reference in 
the teaching of Jesus seeks to show that it bad a social aspect and repro- 
duced the national and the international idealism of the prophets and 
that in comparison with Jesus teaching there was a lapse of socialidealism 
“ Cbnstiamty as the elect society (Church) replaced the elect nation 
(the Kingdom) The fourth chapter shows that Chnsts fulfilment of the 
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law was an expansion, and that His 9tnct observance of the ceremonial 
regulations and usages was but a temporary policy The fifth chapter 
presents the contrast of Jesus’ method to that of the law, He gave, not 
rules, but principles, and often in parabolic form Chapter VI continues 
this contrast in showing that He did not rely on force but on persuasion 
But the author \eiy definitely rejects the pacifist interpretation of the 
injunction of non resistance He makes a good deal of Jesus' command to 
buy a sword " If I were taking my child on a journey through a lawless 
country, would it not be right for me to protect hi 3 or her person from 
bmtal outrage just by letting people see that I have a revolver? Or, if I 
am travelling alone, ought I not similarly to safeguard my own person for 
the sake of my children at home* The moral interests of those who might 
be tempted to mnrder or outrage me or my child would appear to demand 
this measure of self-protection" (p 84) In Chapter VII three moral 
principles are discussed, kindness work, self consecration, self sacrifice being 
regarded as an occasional outcome of self-consecration ’ If w e wish for a 
single concept to express all the morality enjoined by Our Lord, we may 
take that of ‘the production of good/ which includes the good consisting 
in the relief of our neighbours wants the wider good of contributions to 
the welfare of society, the supreme good of the realization of the Divine 
Ideal of the Universe" (p 98) The next (the eighth) chapter, under the 
heading the Value of Conduct, seeks to answer the question how far the 
tnora 1 conduct ot man can contribute to the realization of the ideal, the 
coming of the Kingdom It is not easy to discover any continuity between 
this and the next chapter (the ninth), which discusses the contrast between 
egoism and altruism This chapter contains a very striking indictment of 
‘ the almost universal callousness of the civilized world ’ to the post war 
miseries and draws this general conclusion ’The fact is not that the 
vast majority of people arc very good, nor that they are very bad, but 
that they are very limited Many are very good within narrow limits, 
moderately good within wider limits, and callous and heartless beyond ’ 
(p 118) A prominent feature of recent psychology is brought under considera- 
tion m the tenth chapter on ’ Moralizing the Instincts " Trom the teaching of 
Jesus the writer discusses the following practical consequences "(1) temp- 
tation® to be resisted, (2) instincts to be sublimated, (3) complexes to be 
resolved (4) equilibrium to be attained through variation of activity ” 
On this task of self-conquest there follows the task of self-fulfilment in the 
formation of character as composed of virtues (Chapter XI), The virtues 
mentioned are faith, hope, love, trust or passive faith, fidelity, humility, 
sincerity, courage— by no means an exhaustive analysis Over against the 
V!rtnes stand the sins (Chapter XII) The author sensibly states that while 
am must be recognized as very terrible, the brooding on it is dangerous, 
and shows how the negative sins (omission) lead on to the positive 
(commission) The catalogue of sin given follows the teaching of the New 
Testament closely Very truly he qualifies the modern tendency to identify 
sins with complexes * It is plain that sinfulness and psychic discord do not 
vary concomitantly Tor sufferers from shock are not necessarily morally 
had while some of the worst criminals may have a calm and self possessed 
demeanour In fact, inward conflict may be a sign of moral impulses at 
work, and equanimity in crime proves that virtue is dormant or suppressed ’ 
(p. 162) The transition to the next topic is indicated in the title of 
Chapter XIII, "The Pharisaic Complex," which begins with offering reasons 
for questioning the authenticity of the denunciations of the Pharisees as 
given m the Gospels "(1) unlike Jesus, (z) not all Pharisees so bad, (3) Jesus 
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on good terms with many of them, (4) Matthew xxui shows signs of 
redaction '* The Pharisaic complex is carefully analysed "The root sin of 
Pharisaism is a species of egoism, which may be variously described as 
selfishness or pride — a selfish contentment with one s own \ irtuc m contrast 
to the mccs of others a proud exaltation of self coupled with contempt 
for those who ha\c not been similarly favoured (p 172) This complex 
was resolved for Paul in his faith in Chnst Why the discussion of Rewards 
and Punishments (Chapter XIV) follows the Pharisaic complex is obvious 
This chapter shows that the prominence of sanctions in the Gospel is not 
inconsistent with the demand for disinterested goodness, the highest good 
offered is in accord with the goodness required Divine punishment as the 
thwarting of morbid desires through change of env ironment is remedial One 
of the best chapters in the booh (the fifteenth) deals with Forgiveness A 
distinction is made between pardon and forgiveness When a king pardons 
a criminal he remits the penalty to which the latter has rendered himself 
liable When a father forgives his child he receives him bach into loving 
intimacy ’ (p 187) I orgivencss involves release from sin, excites gratitude, 
and leads to service It may be unreasonable to expect an adequate doctnne 
ol the atonement in one paragraph and what is said is suggestive 
Chapter XM juxtaposes conscience and grace but docs not show their 
relation, and the conception of grace as God s help in man's conduct is 
inadequate, tins help comes through the Holy Spint The next chapter 
(the seventeenth) on the Moral and the Spiritual makes, m my judgment, 
too sharp a distinction between the phases of man s personal development 
The last chapter on the Chnstain suwimiiwi bonum attempts the synthesis of 
utilitarianism since happiness was valued by Jesus, and ethical idealism 
"The main outlines of Our Lords promise of good are fairly clear it is 
reconstituted and enhanced and increasing life, life that transcends and 
abolishes death Life of many souls m intimate harmony and love, life that 
is for ever nounshed by the life of God a living universe supported and 
ordered and glonfied by the power and love of God ’ (p 245). or, as St 
Paul puts it, God all in all This vision raises for our thought the problem 
of the relation of the temporal to the eternal This summary, in which I 
have made use largely of the very good Table of Contents indicates the 
interest and the value of the contents of the volume 

Alfrfd E Garvje 


Jeunsh Influence in Modern Thought By A A Roback (Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts Sci-Art Publishers 1929 Pp 506 Pnee $4 50 ) 

It is a coincidence that Dr Roback's booh has been follow ed by’ a rather 
similar work, called Jens in the Chnshan Era. by Laune Magnus, published 
in November by Benn Fortunately, the two w 01 hs don’t clash Mr Magnus 
has made abroad survey of the cultural history of the Christian era. emphasit 
mg the Jewish contributions to thought, and presenting them in their context 
Dr Roback has set before himself two objects (a) to describe, in an accurate, 
unbiassed way the exact Jewish element in modem cultural movements* 
and (6) to analyse that element, to appraise its significance, and so to learn 
something of the mentality from which it has emanated The present 
literature on the whole subject is so loose, and <0 marred either by a chau- 
vinistic or an anti Semitic standpoint, that the appearance of both these 
boohs is a matter of distinct importance for students 
Tn his first aim Dr Roback has been markedly successful He argues con- 
vincingly for the postulate of a "Jewish" racial heritage throughout modern 
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times, irrespective of the alien cultures in which that hentage has appeared 
He draws attention to the list of eminent Jewish names in modern cultural 
movements, e.g Bergson, Trend, Einstein, Husserl, etc, He adduces a longer 
list of minor notables in various spheres, and devotes a special section to 
Psycho analysis, m which he detects a specially Jewish note Throughout this 
descriptive part of the book Dr Roback is on sure ground, and his treatment 
of the facts is in pleasant contrast to all the other existing surveys one can 
recall 

In his second aim, that of analysing the specific quality of the Jewish 
element in modern thought, Dr Roback is a little disappointing His discus- 
sion of the theme is very slight indeed It is only dealt with at all in three 
or four passages, and then only cursorily In Chapter VI, for example, entitled 
“The Intellectual Sovereigns of Europe," by whom are meant Bergson, 
Freud, and Einstein, the question is certainly raised, on page 128 "Is there 
a general point of view which holds them together, and which, moreover, 
distinguishes their mode of thinking as Jewish’” The answer follows* “Alt 
three are at one in combating absolutism" (p 130) ' Bergson ’’ the writer 
proceeds, "has undermined the poweT of reason, subordinating it to intuition, 
Freud has reduced the influence of the conscious to the advantage of the 
unconscious {subconscious), while Einstein has demolished the absolute rule 
of matter, space and time" (1 bid ) 

This answer is so intrinsically vague, and so forced a generalization derived 
apparently from the term "relativity” associated with Einstein’s work, that 
one cannot regard it as an adequate analysis of the facts The case of 
Husserl, for instance, another Jewish thinker, scarcely comes under such a 
generalization On page 138 of the January issue of this Journal (1929), there 
is a review of a book dealing mainly with the philosophy of Husserl, and this 
quotation occurs “Husserl inclines to rationalism as opposed to faith, 
authority, etc , to absolutism as opposed to scepticism, to inteUectualism 
rather than mysticism ” This seems to contradict Dr Roback 's hypothesis 
at once The hypothesis is not amplified, unfortunately, in later chapters, 
though on page 249 it is repeated, and Dr Roback wntes "Einstein, being 
a Jew, might have found it easier to cut himself loose from the absolutistic 
moonngs of physical concepts than his Gentile colleagues " 

Another passage dealing generally with the question follows this quotation 
'The Jewish mind,” we read, "it would seem, from a survey of Jewish 
thought, is less susceptible to dogma, to rigid conventional discipline than, 
let us say, was the Greek mind The latter always aimed at definition, and 
what is definition but setting a limit to a concept, laying down laws’ In 
Jewish philosophy, from Philo to Spinoza, we find the dictum, Omnis 
determtnaho est negate — "every determination is a negation," playing a 
prominent part” (p 249) It is difficult to take such a passage seriously 
One cannot do justice either to Greek thought or to Spinoza's metaphysical 
doctrines by generalizations like these 

In the chapter dealing with Psycho analysis there is another brief allusion 
to the question ‘ I am disposed,” Dr Roback writes, “to look for the actual 
causes of the Jewish birth and nursing of psycho analysis in the peculiar 
make up of the Jew, who is analytical in a psychological sense, and who is 
constantly reflecting on the Why and Wherefore of everything, as exemplified 
by the style of Ecclesiastes” (pp 196-7) What could be more vague than 
this ? Yet, apart from the passages mentioned, and from a general contrast 
drawn between the Greek genius as static and the Jewish genius as dynamic 
(P 5 1 ). there is no ieal attempt to answer the original question of the exact 
significance of the Jewish element in modern culture 
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Dr Ilobach's boob, then, is not so successful in its second object as »t is 
in its first There is a real need for some adequate analysis of the exact 
significance of the Jewish clement in present-day movements possibly a 
future work, mentioned in the foreword, will deal with the question more 
thoroughly The chief value of the present work is in its excellent descriptive 
matter A bibliography adds to the usefulness of the book for students, and 
there are some very attractive half tone portraits 

I Levive, 


The Sceptical Biologist (Ten Tssays) By JosEm Needham (London 
Chatto & V indus 1929 Pp 228 Pncc 7s fid) 

Not all of Mr Needham s ten Essay s arc sceptical one tells about \\ illiam 
Harvey's investigation of The Lancashire Witches, another about the 
biological speculations of S T Coleridge, and yet another about Julien do la 
Mettne, who was one of the curious friends" of rredenck the Great, and 
who wrote a book about the human machine The other themes are Neo 
Mechanism t Neo Vitalism (there an old controv ersy is brought up to date) 
Biochemical Fsy chology * Organicism" (which is ascribed to A N White- 
head and Lloyd Morgan, but reall> comes from Techncr and Hans Dnesch), 
Teleology, Science and Purpose, Religion and Materialism, and the Vpnsings 
of the Phccnix, Vitalism It is all of extraordinary freshness and interest, 
and the writer of this notice (at least) has spent several most enjoyable 
evemngs with the book 

It is positive as well as sceptical Neo-Vitalism (which is really "anthro- 
morphic animism), and Neo Mechanism, as well as Life itself, are defined 
Life is the phenomenal disturbance caused by the intrusion of mind into 
material and energetic things Neo Mechanism is the backbone of scientific 
thought, without v alidity as a philosophy, universal in its applicability , but 
restricted in its essence Thus Mr Needham keeps his religion and his science 
strictly apart, and regards Nature from two standpoints Tew scientists and 
fewer philosophers will follow him m this attitude After all, and in the last 
resort, says Dnesch. there is only one kind of knowledge 
There is much in the Essays about Teleology' (universal and restricted), 
purposiveness m organic nature, reciprocity between the organism and its 
environment, science and purpose, and so on In Mr Needham's book, and 
elsewhere (as in Dnesch, for instance), these notions have troubled and con- 
fused generations of biologists May we expect, with some relief, that the 
progress of modern physics is enabling us to dispense entirely', in biology, 
with the conception of Teleology 

In this way Nature "passes,” and the passage is unidirectional In every 
physical change that happens some part of the universe is inevitably changed 
Energy, that is. av ailable energy — which we may regard as physical causality 
— »s expended Energy’ is not annihilated, but it is dissipated 

Let there be some isolated physical system which changes so that it passes 
from state A to state B la one of these states the mathematical function 
called entropy will have increased m value — this state we call the ‘ later” 
one In all physical events whatever, whether controlled by organisms, or 
happening of themselves, this increase of entropy occurs 

And the entropy function measures the probability of the arrangement of 
things and energies in a system When entropy increases the arrangement 
has become a more probable one If a physical system can change, of itself 
(if for instance heat can flow out from the system), the latter was arranged, 
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or organized When the change has occurred — when the heat has flowed and 
been dissipated — -the system has become, to that extent, disarranged or dis- 
organized Nature in its passage tends from a cosmos towards a chaos It 
exhibits tendency — towards "mixed up ness," or disorganization 

It is as clear as any result can well be that there is another tendency jn 
nature — that exhibited by all organisms If I make a flat cardboard tray with 
a lid, and if I put between the lid and the bottom of the tray a number 
of lettered discs fitting loosely, the letters will soon present "disorder " The 
more the tray is handled casually, the more complete becomes the disorder— 
the more probable become the distributions of the letters Think about 
this arrangement abode xyx It is a very improbable one, which we 
may expect to occur once in (26 times — if the permutations of the letters 
occur of themselves, that is, at random But it would be the easiest thing 
in the world for me to arrange the letters in the order abc xy x — by 

sorting them 

Clerk Maxwell's "sorting demon” was an organism "with faculties finite 
as our own ” but microscopic in size {so that it could sort molecules) But all 
organisms are sorting demons The boy that regulated the stopcocks of the 
original Newcomen steam-engine was a demon , so is the modern slide valve 
arrangement {but here sorting "has gone over into its product') So arc all 
organisms 

Organic activity retards the increase of entropy, but bnly locally If it 
retards entropy here, by coupling together energy transformations it increases 
the growth of entropy somewhere else It cannot, on the whole, decrease 
entropy, for all events “leave an indelible imprint ’ on the universe con* 
sidered as a whole If we put free energy into a physical transformer (say, 
put current into an accumulator), we do not get so much energy as an output 

—some is dissipated The ratio «» called the efficiency of the trans 

former, and it can never be greater than unity (If a physical system contains 
a Maxwell demon, says Mr Needham, it has an efficiency greater than unity! 
But in that case we should create energy, contradicting the first law of 
energetics — and that "isn't done” in science () 

So organisms retard the universal increase of entropy by arranging things 
and energies they set up local and improbable states in a universe where 
the natural (or inorganic) tendency is for each later” state to be more pro- 
bable than the contiguous "earlier” one This is what (as Eddington shows 
so clearly) we mean by early and late, or before and after 

In only one way, it seems, do we approach a conception of universal tele- 
ology Extrapolating "forward” in time we come to universal chaos — the 
completely random, or disorganized distribution of all things and energies A 
universe of low frequency radiation with some infinitesimal quantity of 
cinders of matter Time will no longer "pass," for there will be no entropy- 
change Time will, at last, be extension + v * or — v * This 13 what we mean by 
'biferma' ” 3 &o exVnrptjkVOiTg- fiactfwarcf we come to trie appalling prtnliknr 
of the "beginning ’ of the universe — the arrangement of a cosmos from out 
of a chaos That the arrangement might base come about of itself is, as 
Boltzmann showed long ago, perfectly conceivable, but the human mind 
simply and irrationally refuses to contemplate the incredible improbability 
of the event What then’ And if there was an arbitrary arrangement earned 
out from "outside” the Universe — a Creation— "What for?" We think about 
this with humility that is abject. 

J*S JoilNSrOVE. 
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New Views of Lioluhcn By G P Conger, PbD (KcwYosk Th* Macmillan 
Company 1929 Pp rc + 235 Pncc 10s 6d ) 


In the flood of scmi-populat literature on evolution which still continues to 
pour from the press it is a rare occurrence to find one which is disinterested 
and critical, rather than blindly enthusiastic and dogmatic one which reviews 
the whole range of application (or misapplication) of the notion of evolution 
and makes some attempt to analyse and clarify the basic concepts involved 
in it But this short survey by Professor G P Conger in the Macmillian 
Company's philosophy for the Layman Senes seems to merit this description 
The only general criticism which might be urged against it is that the author 
has not been sufficiently whole-hearted in his critical standpoint He states 
that there are four fundamental notions which arc essential for all theories 
of evolution (l) Change in time (2) serial order (3) inherent causes and 
(4) the general principle of creative synthesis On page 17 Professor Conger 
mentions that the notions of force and cause' may have to be modified," 
and that the modifications may result m a weakening of both theories'’ 
(1 e crcatiorusm and evolutionism) but he postpones further di'cusMon of 
these notions to a short section at the end of the book and the vagueness 
associated with them is permitted to infect much of the intervening discussion 
Is there any sense in asking, W hat makes the process proceed >” or ‘ W hat 
makes it all go’” This postponement permits the introduction of discussions 
for which there is a popular demand but it precludes the consideration of 
some of the most interesting puzzles which present themselves when develop- 
mental processes are approached from the standpoint of our ordinary notions 
about causation 

Attention may also be called to the statement on page 42 that " If the phy sical 
world can thus be Tcduccd to mathematics, why not suppose that the physical 
world arises out of a system or set of conditions, which must be treated 
primarily not as physical but as mathematical’" On the following page it is 
added that "it begins to be a plausible view that the world we call material 
‘evolved’ out of some structures which we may call mathematical or logical ” 
It is a misfortune that the author has not explained w hat he means by the 
adjectives 1 mathematical ’ and logical ’ in this passage (which is connected 
with the names ol Professor Eddington and G N Lewis), and it is difficult 
to understand what is meant by the physical world being reduced to mathe- 
matics" in anj ontological sense This passage seems to be a lapse into sensa- 
tionalism (in the journalistic sense), and is hardly m harmony with the author’s 
own critical remarks on ’ reductional theories” on page 208 

The statement on page 62. that cells are composed of protoplasm, which is 
a general term for simple living matter,” although it echoes what is said in. 
every elementary textbook, is really senseless, because there is no such thing 
as ' simple living matter" of which cells can be said to be "composed ” Cells 
are analysable into a complex of highly organized parts standing in definite 
organizing relations to one another, and being perpetuated by division land 
growth There is no Urstoff, no "simple living matter,” out of which cell/are 
"made”— they never are 'made " It is surely a misuse of language to **ak 
of "matter" as ‘ living” when this adjective really refers to the organized 
system, not to stuff No such entity as "simple living matter" is found in 
nature, but only " w hole living organisms ” \ 


any reference to the work of the late Professor L T Hobbouse, SSrh 
prominence is given to some later writers who will have been directly or 
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indirectly indebted to bim One would have supposed that his detailed and 
careful work would at least be worthy of mention in a chapter which includes 
references to the writings of H C Wells and Oswald Spengler. 

But u. spite of these defects, since it is certainly superior to the average 
book of this kind, the work may be recommended to those interested in 
"philosophy for the layman” and to biologists who are interested m the 
more extended use of the notion of evolution 

J H Woodger 


The Grottth of the Mind An Introduction to Child Psychology By Iv Koffka 
Translated by R M Ogden Second Edition (London Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trtibner & Co 1928 Pp xix + 427. Price 10s 6d) 

This is a second edition of the well-known exposition by Professor Koffka 
of the Gestalt psychology m its application to the psychology of child develop- 
ment There are several changes and additions as compared with the first 
edition, notably in the theoretical discussion of instinct in the third chapter, 
and in the treatment of the different phases of the child’s learning in the fifth 
A paragraph has also been added here and there in other parts of the book 
The polemical tone of the first edition is somewhat tempered, but unless 
the author had entirely deleted the vigorous and trenchant criticisms of 
Thorndike and the behaviourists, a general impression of the work as still 
polemical could not fail to be given It will be generally agTeed that the reply 
of the Gestalt psychologists to the extreme stimulus response behaviourism 
is, np to a point, decisive But few, if any, real psychologists now adhere to 
the extreme stimulus response point of view And how ever conclusive the 
arguments of the Gestalt psychologists may be the substitution of their 
psychology for a behaviounstic psychology seems very like substituting a 
merely descriptive for an explanatory psychology— a result with which no 
psychologist can rest content The chief interest of the new section that has 
been added to Chapter III lies in the fact that Koffka now seems to appreciate 
the weakness of the older rigid semi-tnechamcal Gestalt theory, and to tend 
in the direction of a dynamic psychology which is really a wider behaviourism 
This is a distinct advance from the barrenness of that peculiar "mentalism" 
into which Gestalt psychology has hitherto shown a tendency to fall 

In the fifth chapter the changes mainly take the form of additions of 
paragraphs dealing with recent work on child psychology Such work is 
interpreted — generally w an illuminating way — from the point of view of 
Koffka’s configurational theory On the whole, the chapter has gained con- 
siderably m cogency and also in clearness from these additions That must 
also be our verdict on the work as a whole It might indeed be said, not only 
that the second edition of this very notable book is a distinct improvement 
on the first edition, but even that the latter is in some respects no longer an 
adequate presentation of the author's news 

James Drevek 


The Fundamentals of Human Motivation By Leonard T Troland, S B , 
AJf, PhD (New York D Van Nostrand Company London • 
Macmillan 8. Co 1929 Pp xiv 4- 521. Price 21s ) 

This is m many respects a very interesting book The author has made a 
serious, and not entirely unsuccessful, attempt to give a systematic account 
of the ’ foundations of impulse, desire, emotion, purpose, and habit ” By 
‘ foundations" he means the physiological foundations, and had the matter 
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been left there we should ha\ e little to criticize In that case w e should expect, 
and we should find, such an account of these psychological phenomena as the 
consistent behaviourist gives, which is excellent as far as it goes But Dr. 
Troland is not a behaviourist, or at least tries to convince himself and the 
reader that he is not He washes to preserve ”a balanced discussion of both the 
bodily and the mental factors in life" and to study “the relationships which 
exist between these factors ” In other words, he tries to sit on two stools at 
the same time This was bound to lead to trouble, and the trouble comes to 
a head in Chapter XV 

This chapter is entitled “Fundamental Psychological Phenomena and 
their Correlations ” The first section is devoted to a very inconclusive criticism 
of the behaviourist position, the chief point of which seems to be that such a 
position is "humanly unsatisfactory, because it Ieav es out of account the very 
phenomena which really interest us the most This leads on to a discussion 
of the psychophysical problem, the most important part of which is the 
attempt to define the nature of consciousness "Consciousness." says the 
author, “is the totality of any actual individual experience at any moment " 
It is therefore "a system of concrete facts which is presented to each individual 
centre of human observation ” I~ urther. "it is a system of space relationships 
and factors in space, rather thah primarily of so-called cognitiv e affective, 
or conative linkages” This is ‘mathematically correlated" with cortical 
processes The present writer, after the most strenuous efforts, has entirely 
failed to attach any definite meaning to these sentences and phrases The 
analysis of consciousness which they introduce does not present the same 
difficulty, hut seems nevertheless largely futile For the psychologist con- 
sciousness is obviously a character that belongs to certain adaptiv e processes 
in the life of the organism If we regard it m this way we can do justice to 
the investigations of both behaviourist and introspcctiomst, and the psycho- 
physical problem does not emerge If we regard it m any other way we must 
be either behaviourists or introspectiomsts We cannot be both. 

It may seem somewhat invidious to concentrate criticism on this section 
of a work extending to twenty-nine chapters Unfortunately the section in 
question is the keystone of the whole system of psychology represented in 
the book, and cannot but determine our attitude towards that sy stem The 
critical attitude is strengthened by the occurrence of such apparently mean- 
ingless collocations of words as ' functional nervous constitution,” and the 
frequent repetition of spellings like “entegratne” for “integrative" There 
are, however, many good things in the book, and if it had not been for his 
attempt to combine two inconsistent points of view on an impossible basis, 
'thie xcirtuur -wutMi Vave mhneveti xomtffmng reafiy wortn while. The physio- 
logical discussion in the earlier chapters is very good, and the conception of 
"retroflex" action which is expounded in Chapters XII and XIII would 
appear to be quite useful The paragraph in which the author defines retroflex 
action may be quoted as a more or less characteristic specimen of the author’s 
style, which has, as the reader will perceive, little to commend it. 

"We may now generalize this proposition in the following way. 
Nociception is accompanied by a decreasing of the conductance of operating 
corhcal adjustors whereas benecephon ts accompanied by an increasing 
of the conductance of operating corhcal adjustors We may assign to 
the process which is thus described the general name retroflex 
action. This term is selected because the action in question is a 
kind of ‘hack-kick’ of organic effects into the cortex The cortex by 
its principle of trial and error or random activity, initiates a cer tain 
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line of response This in turn produces certain actual or incipient 
organic changes which axe reported back to the cortex via the beneceptive 
or nociceptive channels, and the excitations of these channels modify the 
cortical tendency. If the 'report' is beneceptive or favourable, the ten- 
dency in question is enhanced, whereas if it is nociceptive or unfavourable, 
the tendency is reduced These actions can be regarded as being deter- 
mined quite mechanistically, without reference to any accompanying 
pleasantness or unpleasantness, or any ’intelligence' on the part of the 
cortical process Facilitative retroflex action, based upon beneccption, 
may be characterized as postttie because it increases the given cortical 
conductance, while the nociceptive consequences may be characterized 
as negative " (Italics are the author s ) 

Great use is made of this conception of retroflex action in the subsequent 
discussion of learning and of the more complex processes and phenomena of 
the mental life of the human being , 

James Drever 


The Psychology oj the Infant By Siegfried Bernfeld Translated by Kosetta 
Hurwitz (London Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtibner & Co , Ltd 1929 
Pp xi + 309 Price 15s 

The author of this book sets out to give a comprehensive survey of the 
psychology of the infant from birth to the age of twelve months Admittedly 
he has compiled most of his material from the dianes and descriptive work 
of others, and there is very little original matter As is the case with many 
other translations of modern psychological work from the German, this book 
docs not read easily in English, but w spite of this the author has certainly 
not succeeded in giving a clearly cut picture of the psychological development 
of the child The reason for this is that he accepts the Freudian doctrines 
completely and applies them rigidly to hi3 subject It 13 remarkable to notice 
how these doctrines, which are purely psychological, with little or no relation 
to biology and physiology, get into difficulties when applied to the young 
infant whose phylogenetic relationships are so important Following Treud, 
certain reactions are attributed to the death ' instincts," that is, the tendency 
for the organism to return to a condition of complete rest, while others arc 
attributed to the ' instinct" to seek pleasure, which is held to be a manifesta- 
tion of sexuality All activities, except certain purely discharge phenomena, 
are held to belong to one or other of these "instincts " Physiologically 
pleasure is held to be an affective condition accompanying relief of tension 
and admittedly such relief of relatively simple tensions plays a great part 
m the vital processes of the infant, but it is only courting complication to 
differentiate impulses seeking rest. 1 e presumably relief of tension and 
impulses seeking pleasure, which physiologically is the same thing Working 
on such hypotheses, the author suggests that hearing is probably a phenomenon 
of sexuality, and speech certamly is He has to admit that the developing 
cortical functions of discrimination and integration arc of great importance, 
but the idea that adult sexuality should develop from a more generalized 
sensory pattern is of course never entertained On the other hand, we are 
asked to believe that some areas arc at one moment erogenous zones, but 
that they lose their erogenous character for a time and regain it later, so that 
the theory may be upheld It would be interesting to know how far the 
orthodox Freudian would endorse some of the conclusions arrived at^The 
author accepts the valuable contributions of the Gestalt school that, as 
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Koffka has shown the perceptions of infants are not composed of a summation 
of individual sensations but he makes no reference to the very important 
observations of Kbhlcr as to the capacity of higher intelligences to break up 
and reintegrate Gesfaftett 

The author permits himself the usual tirade against the puritanical outlook 
of the ordinary observer of children in respect to sex manifestations, but 
rather gives aw ay hisownlack of clinical experience by his attitude to infantile 
masturbation He states that since it has been observed, it is probably or 
certainly universal, and proceeds for several pages to theorize on this basis 
Any physician who has had experience in a children's hospital knows perfectly 
well that infantile masturbation occurs and far from regarding it with 
horror often desucs to investigate it as a clinical phenomena but suffers 
rather from a lack of material than a superabundance The author is not 
altogether consistent m his allegiance, as he is inclined to follow Rank and 
Terenczi tn the importance attached to the trauma of birth and the working 
out of the ego and the differentiation of scU and not -self \\ ith such a subject 
of psychological interest as the time and manner in which the inverted 
retinal image becomes reinserted, this book deals not at all though this 
probably takes place m the first y car of life 
The mvestigator of child psychology will find scattered through the book 
a great deal of interesting and important information but he will have to 
submit himself to a somewhat severe discipline to find it The psycho analyst 
is in the nature of things already convinced of the truth of Freudian findings, 
and it is doubtful whether there is anything in this book which will really 
add to the enormous fund of recorded Freudian material,*' which has now 
reached such a massive proportion that it requires a bibliography of some 
four hundred pages to enumerate it The impartial inquirer, if such exist — 
which, of course, the Freudians deny — will be more likely to be prejudiced 
against acceptance of the theories than convinced by this presentation The 
author promises a further senes of volumes dealing with the liter phases of 
child psychology along similar lines 

R G Gordon 


The Elements of Logic By Robert Latta, M A , D Phil . LL D , and Alex- 
ander Macbeath, M A (London Macmillan & Co , Ltd 1929 
Pp viii + 393 price Gs ) 

In the Preface to this book Professor Macbeath says that its aim "is to 
meet the requirements of students who take logic as one of their subjects for 
an Ordinary or Pass Degree at the Universities, and at the same time to pro- 
vide an introduction to logic for those who intend to pursue the study of the 
subject to a more advanced stage ** If it is to fulfil the first purpose it must be 
presumed that University examinations have not yet been affected by the 
development of logic that has taken place dunng the last forty years This 
may, unfortunately, be the case If so, this book may be recommended to 
students preparing for such examinations It is written from the traditional 
point of view represented by Bradley. Bosanquet, and Mr Joseph The student 
who reads this book will be provided with an adequate introduction to Mr 
Joseph’s Introduction to Logic, which remains by far the best book produced 
by any logician of this school 

Rather more than half of this book had been written by Professor Latta 
before he was compelled to relinquish the task Professor Macbeath undertook 
its completion, and has certainly succeeded in making the book a connected 
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whole He appears to be wholly responsible for the treatment of induction, 
which is more satisfactory than that of deduction It is to be regretted that 
in discussing "The Presupposition of Induction" Professor Macbeatb takes no 
notice of recent work such as that of J M Keynes and Dr Broad on induction 
and probability, but is content to reassert that the Uniformity of Nature or the 
Law of Universal Causation is a sufficient basis for inductive inference The 
treatment of Mill’s Methods is decidedly better than is usual in elementary 
textbooks on logic, in spite of the mistaken assertion that the Joint Method 
‘ supplements" the Method of Agreement by the Method of Difference Pro- 
fessor Macbeath’s discussion of Analogy limits it to what is sometimes called 
' argument from analogy", he does not appear to recognize that analogy is an 
element in all inductive investigation This may be due to the fact that Pro- 
fessor Macbeath does not attempt to view scientific method as a continuous 
development This would also account for the odd treatment of Hypothesis 
after the discussion of the inductive methods 
The limitations of the traditional point of view are most apparent in the 
discussion of deduction Here the authors have been content to follow in the 
wake of numerous traditional textbooks They assert that every proposition 
is of the form. All S is P, or Some S « P, or This S ts P, or of their 
contradictories The proposition is interpreted as the assertion of an identity 
m difference, but the meaning of this assertion is nowhere clearly explained 
It is not a little depressing to find such an inadequate analysis of deductive 
inference offered as adequate to University requirements 

L S Stebbing, 


The Mission of Greece Some Greek Views of Life in the Roman World Edited 
by R \V Livingstone, Vice Chancellor of the Queen’s University, 
Belfast (Oxford Clarendon Press Humphrey Milford 1928 Pp xn 
•f 302 Price 7s 6d net ) 

Mr Livingstone here follows up his Pageant of Greece with a volume of 
annotated extracts representative of the Hellenism of the Roman Empire 
He has made a very interesting and attractive book, which, if it can find its 
way to the nght places, should give pleasure and profit to a very large number 
of people What he has tried to present by means of his carefully chosen and 
judiciously annotated extracts is specimens of the reflective attitude — of the 
philosophy, in the wide sense of the word — of the Greek or Greek-educated 
person of the time He begins with the Epicurean and Stoic creeds He is 
very fair to Epicurus, and it is not his fault that the Stoics are better repre- 
sented in the selections Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius deserve all the space 
he gives them The other major figures are the three, Dion Chrysostom, 
Plutarch, and Lucian — all interesting in their different ways We doubt if 
there are many, even among competent Greek scholars, who wi/f find them- 
selves on familiar ground for more than a small portion of the book Where 
they are, they will probably criticize Mr Livingstone’s choice, but taking 
the book as a, whole, they will inevitably recognize that it succeeds in 
producing the impression of a vigorous and many sided civilization, less 
unlike our own in many ways than one might have been inclined to 
suppose 

J L Stocks. 
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Receiv ed also — 

Harold Jeffreys MA D Sc . FRS The Future of the Earth (Psyche 
Miniatures ) London Kegan Paul Trench, Trtbner & Co 1929 Pp T 2 
23 6d 

Various Philosophic der Gegenwart in Selbstiarstellurgen Lcipng Felix 
Meiner Verlag 1929 Gebunden RM 12 Broschicrt RM 8 50 
Elystan Thomas What Existence Means London Watts 4. Co *9-9 (Cheap 


edition ) Pp xrn + 195 is 

F E England MA P11D Foreword by Professor G Dawes Hicks Kant s 
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of Time Berkeley University of California Press 1929 Pp x + 180 
Hilda D Oakelet M A A Study in the Philosophy of Personality London 
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A H Mackmurdo Money and Credit of the Future, and Other Essays 
London P S King & Son 1929 Pp 87 2s 6d 
Bertrand Rlssell Marriage ard Morals London George Allen & Udbjjj 
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Various Studies in the Nature of Truth University of California Publications 
Vol 11 Berkeley University of California Press 1929 Pp 232 
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Mary Evelyn Clarke PhJD A Study in the Logic of Value London Uni 
versity of London Press 1929 Pp x + 330 7s 6d 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To the Editor of the Journal of Philosophical Studies 

Dear Sir 

May I draw your attention to an error of fact in your review of Hegel s Science 
o) Logie translated by W II Johnston and L G Strothers with an introductory 
preface by the late \ iscount Haldane of Cloan 

\our reviewer states »n at least two places that this translation was edited b> 
\ iscount Haldane To say that a person has edited a book implies that he read it 
through and made (or at least suggested) corrections and alterations in the matter 
and arrangement of the contents The fact is that Haldane did none of these things 
Beyond writing the preface he read but two or three chapters on which lus only 
comment was that they were admirable 

It is perhaps also of interest to refer to your review cr s statement that the preface 
must have been one of Haldanes latest utterances As a matter of fact it was 
■written some three y ears before his death V» hether he w rote lor publication anything 
about philosophy later than this I do not know it was certainly one of his last 
published utterances and probably on philosophy lus very last 
This latter point is perhaps trivial but the former I think ought to be corrected 
, \ ours faithfully 

R Aivscolck 

c/o The Midland Bank Ltd Cambridge 
A orrwlera iq’Q 


To the Editor of the Journal oj Philosophical Studies 
Sir 

I regret to find that there were some errors in my references to Lord Haldane 
in the review of the two translations from Hegel s larger Logic that appeared m 
the July number of this Journal He wrote a Preface for the complete translation 
but was not otherwise responsible for the editing o> it and I find that it was also 
a mistake to refer to the Preface as one of the latest of his writings I am informed 
that it was written seseral years before the publication of the translation 

\ours faithfully 

J S Mackenzie 

2 Adelaide Road NW 3 
November 10 1929 


To the Editor of the Journal of Philosophical Studies 

FREEDOM AND DETERMINISM 
Sir 

A3 a result of reading Professor B M Laing s excellent article on Freedom 
and Determinism in the October number and after some further reasoning in mv 
own mind 1 have arrived at a view of this subject thot seems largely satisfactory 
and now I am unable to understand wby there has always been so ranch con 
troveisy AH schools of thinkers hold or admit that within rather wide limits iodi 
viduals make decisions and act in the light of their knowledge of various prospective 

values and detriments This is all that the doctnne of partial freedom requires the 

ability ra some degree to decide and act It is true that the decisions and actions 
are largely determined by heredity custom and other influences but this is another 
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problem Freedom is not concerned with the origin of the dispositions and desires 
but only with the ability to exercise and satisfy them, or at least to seek the most 
desirable ends under the circumstances 

The chief practical bearing of the controversy has been upon the infliction of 
punishments It has been contended that if all actions are determined there should 
be no punishment of the offender But the fact is that fear of punishment operates 
as a determinant no less than does the knowledge of other prospective pains or 
losses The possible offender is thus assisted in choosing the right alternatives and in 
leaving unmolested the pursuit by others of their desired ends Education and 
exhortation also are determinants and are more desirable, being less difficult and 
less violent But where desires are strongly anti social these methods do not avail, 
and punishments are specified and enforced and are in large degree effective Both 
exhortation and coercion, thus are determinants in the most rigid sense 

Determinism I would admit, is universal in its scope and operation, even in the 
cognitive processes where Professor Laing seems to think there may be an element 
of arbitrariness Bat the determining causes are not the complete and sole causes, 
as several writers in this Journal have correctly maintained Along with the principle 
of determinism exists the principle of freedom which also is universal though not 
stnctly parallel with determinism, as « also the case with mind and body In some 
degree we are propelled by extraneous influences, but in some degree also we are 
free as parcels of a self active universe or cosmos Could not all schools agree upon 
this somewhat commonplace view? 

Yours faithfully, 

CSRIS H Eshlemav 

Ludington, Michigan, U S A., 

October 25, 1929 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


Lent Term begins on January 14th and ends on March 26th 

The following courses of lectures will be given during the Lent Term — 

Some Aspects op the Moral Life A course of six weekly lectures by 
Professor \V G de Burgh (Professor of Philosophy University of 
Reading) at 5 45 p m , at The Ro>a! Anthropological Institute 52 Upper 
Bedford Place. V> Cl, beginning January j6, 1930 Tee for the course, 
X2s 6d (Members half fee ) 

Science and Art A course of four weekly lectures by Professor S Alex- 
ander r B a (Hon Professor of Philosophy, University of Manchester), 
on Fridays at 5 45 p m , at the Royal Anthropological Institute. 52 Upper 
Bedford Place, WC 1. beginning January 31, 1930 Tec for the course, 
1 os (Members, half fee ) 

The full syllabus of the Session can be obtained on application to the 
Director of Studies 8S Kingsway 1 \ Cl 

LOCAL CENTRES 

Members will be interested to learn that the Local Centres of the Institute 
are showing praiseworthy activity and initiative The respective Committees 
of Centres at Newcastle, Sheffield, Liverpool, Bangor, and Cardiff, have 
started interesting programmes of lectures and discussions 

WIRELESS 'TALKS ' ON PHILOSOPHY 

Two members of the Institute were able to organize study circles in con- 
nection with the broadcast "Talks 1 ' on Philosophy during the Michaelmas 
Term The Rev A E Elder, Vicar of Otford, Kent, succeeded in getting 
together a class to listen to Professor W G de Burgh's talks on The Meaning 
of Ethics " as well as Dr V llliam Browns talks on "Mind and Bod} " Mr 
Frederic Stuttig of 2 Durant Gardens, S W 9, formed a group to listen to 
and discuss Mr Brown's psychological talks 

We understand that the following "Talks” are to be broadcast in the 
Spnng Session — 

On Tuesdays, 5 GB 8 30-9 p m "Problems of Every-day Life” (weekly 
January 21st to April 8th) The course will take the form of discussions 
between experts and a representative of the ordinary listener, and wall deal 
with social and economic as well as philosophical problems The course will 
run for twelve weeks 

On Tuesdays, Daventry 5 XX 8 0-8 30 p m "An Introduction to Indus 
trial Psychology/ by Professor T H Pear Six weekly talks beginning 
March 4th and continuing to April 8th 

On Fridays (aLO). 725-745 P m ‘Social Problems m the Post-War 
World,” by C. Delisle Burns, M A , D Lit Six weekly talks beginning 
January 24th and continuing to February 28th 
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OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The British Institute of Philosophical Studies exists to bring leading 
exponents of 'various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the 
general public, with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and 
women in every walk of life for greater clearness and comprehensiveness of 
vision in human affairs 

With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute — 

(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of 

lectures by leading exponents in the more important subjects 
coming within the scope of Philosophy All branches of 
Philosophy are represented — Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion, as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology 

(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical Journal (free to members) 

(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 

reading 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy 


Those desirous of becoming members of the Institute are In- 
vited to apply for further particulars and forms of application to 
the Director of Studies, 88 Klngsway, London, W.C.2. 

*[ Viwtoen Vne 'c.xccUmt Zommifiee 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 

CHARACTERS A m EVENTS 

POPULAR ESSAYS IN SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
by JOHN DEWEY, edited by JOSEPH RATNER 

“Professor Dewey is a publicist with whose writings 
many Englishmen would be glad to be better 
acquainted Times Literary Supplement 2 vols 
2lf the set 

THE PROBLEM OF TIME 

AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY 
by 3. ALEXANDER GUNN. BSc, PhX) 

“An important book Dr Gunn has examined the 
problem with an insight and patience and dealt with 
it with a masterly lucidity which makes his book a 
very important contribution to philosophy “ — Church 
Time: 16s 

Kants Conception of God 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF ITS 
METAPHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

by F. E. ENGLAND, rb D , B D 

The central thesis of this work is that Kant’s 
negative conclusions m regard to the metaphysical 
concept of God do not follow from the critical 
principles strictly interpreted, but are due to the 
persistence, in critical philosophy, of certain 
non-enneal modes of thought A new translation of 
the Nova Diluadatto is included lot 6d 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, WC 


-MACMILLAN- 


Holism and Evolution. 

By General J C Smuts. DCL Second Edition 18s net 








EVERYMAN’S PSYCHOLOGY 

By SIR JOHN ADAMS, MA , B Sc , LLD 

A BOOR THAT TREATS THE SUBJECT Or PS^CHOLOGl AS A 
SlVD'i IN HUMAN NATURE 

“There is need for somebody to sec the subject steadily and sec 
it whole — need for somebody to say with authority what it is all 
about That need is met more fully m this book than in any other j et 
published ' — Tttttes Educational Supplement u>)b net 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF 
EDUCATION 

By ROBERT R RUSK. M A, BA, PhD 

A book that discusses the main school of philosophic thought and 
shows how present day English education is predominantly natural* 
isue while American education is avowedly pragmatic 5/- net 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO REALITY 

By FRANCIS AVEL 1 NG, M C , Ph D , D Sc 

A BOOK. THAT IS CONCERNED WITH THE PROBLEM OF 
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TOWARDS A NEW PHILOSOPHY 

Dr Pit KOHNSTAMM 

(Professor of Education m the Uimcrsitj of \msterdam ronnerlj Professor of 
Thermodynamic* m the same Unucrsitx ) 

There is perhaps no part of Kant's Critique of Pure Henson which 
has called forth such set ere criticism as his deduction of the System 
of Categories in the Transcendental Analytic I am not aware of 
even one among his many followers who holds to this part of 
Kant’s doctrine And the reason for this disagreement is obvious 
Kant’s deduction of Vus System of Categories is based on. Formal 
Logic, the theory of syllogism, first laid down by Aristotle Medueval 
scholars had changed some details and partly s>sfemati2ed the 
subject Kant himself had added some finishing touches to produce 
his famous number of a dozen categories, but the gist of this logical 
theory was the same as that found in Aristotle’s Organon 
In regard to the forms of thought there thus seems to be a 
connection between Aristotelian and Kantian methodology, but a 
somewhat deeper analysis shows that there is at bottom a wide 
difference The aim of science with Aristotle is mainly classification 
He tries to discover a static system of concepts in which each 
thing m the w Drld will find its proper place Kant’s mode of thought 
is functional, based as it is on the Renaissance philosophy and the 
work of Kepler, GaWeo, and Newton, and it is impossible to male 
this much more complicated view of the world fit m with Aristotle's 
simple view of classification Now the theory of syllogism loses 
its fundamental significance as soon as we try to translate it from 
its original meaning into a general theory of thought To fit in 
with the traditional syllogistic theory a simple statement such as 
“the porter carries my luggage to the station" might be translated 
into something like the following monstrous phrase “the porter is 
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the only individual, belonging to the class of men, carrying my 
luggage to the station * Of course, we shall get no mistakes if we 
translate our statement in this way, and apply to it the rules of 
formal logic Nevertheless it is quite clear that this is no less than 
a falsification of the real meaning of our statement And the reason 
is again evident What we want to express by our statement is an 
action, not a classification, and the theory of syllogism has no 
place for the former 

But how was it possible that a gemus like Kant overlooked a 
distinction which is so clear to us 7 Of course, there are more 
reasons than one, but I venture the suggestion that Kant’s ad- 
herence to Newtonian mathematical physics as the only allowable 
form of science has played a great role here For those fundamental 
concepts, or categories, which are essential for Newtonian natural 
philosophy seemed deducible from Aristotle’s theory of syllogism, 
and this seemed again a confirmation of one of the fundamental 
axioms of that philosophy, which has prevailed m Europe from 
the Renaissance to the beginning of the twentieth century That 
philosophy is essentially a philosophy of continuity, all differences 
in quality, type, or class, which experience reveals in the world 
are regarded as appearances only Science with its sharpened 
insight is no longer deceived by this superficial diversity, seeing 
to the bottom of all things it sees the essential unity which lies 
below the apparent multiformity And this axiom holds, of course, 
also for science and for scientific method One branch of science, 
mathematics, must give the pattern on which all science ought 
to be modelled, one method only, that of mathematical physics, 
deserves the title of scientific method That there is already a 
fundamental divergence between the mode of thinking of the pure 
mathematician whose aim is a construction of concepts consistent 
in itself, and of the student of physics, who has to face a Reality 
which is far more complicated than such a construction, was not 
then seen And I think that only the fuller development of the 
science of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries can show it 
clearly Now Kant’s System of Categories provides the fundamental 
concepts necessary for Newtonian physics, and the fact that Kant 
had deduced it from the old and venerable theory of syllogism 
seemed to confirm the view that the categories of all branches of 
science had thus been found Even the insurmountable difficulties 
—well known to every student of the Critique of Practical Reason, 
and especially of the Critique of Judgment — which we meet if 
we try to handle the problems of life, and especially of human 
and social life, by their aid alone could not shake the firm belief 
in the soundness of this methodological monism 
As far as I can see, this view of the origin of Kants System 
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of Categories goes far to explain one of the most prominent and 
astonishing features of the European philosophy of the nineteenth 
century i c that nobody regarded Kant s deduction as sound, 
nor his results as complete but that, on the other hand nobody 
tried to construct a philosophy with conceptual tools of a much 
wader reach than those Kant had used * Indeed for students of 
Kants philosophy it was impossible to overlook the fact that the 
presuppositions of his theory of knowledge are incompatible with 
Anstotle’s formal logic as the only available method of thinking 
On the other hand the nineteenth century was no more— perhaps 
e\en less — prepared than the foregoing ones to gi\c up these 
presuppositions immediate consequences of the metaphysics of 
continuity which seemed the only ones compatible with the 
demands of Reason The great triumph of Evolutionism — regarded 
not as a specific theory to explain certain biological facts but as 
the main principle of all philosophy — can only be understood if 
we are aware of the fact that by the aid of this theory Life itself 
seemed to be approachable by the same method and with the 
same simple tools which had led to the great discoveries in the 
field of Inorganic Nature Some patience still was needed, but in 
time Soul and Life, as well as inanimate matter, would be subjected 
to science and explained by the well known methods 

I am well aware of the fact that even in the twentieth century 
this hope has not quite vanished Readers of popular scientific 
literature especially still stick to it But the great majority of 
those who are in the field of research themselves will certainly 
feel the need, which the title of this paper expresses of a philosophy 
wide enough to embrace the whole field of modem science For 
this is the most prominent feature of the philosophical situation 
not a change in abstract philosophical thinking, but the growth 
of all branches of science, and of the body of facts they lay before 
philosophy as the scientific outlook upon the Universe have 
overthrown the apparently so well founded system which seemed 
unshakable no longer than a generation ago 

In the following pages I shall try to show — as far as is feasible 
m a single article of this length — some of the points where our 
modem scientific outlook is incompatible with the axioms which 
seemed unquestionable in the eyes of the overwhelming majority 
of philosophers of the nineteenth century * Then I shall enumerate 

« 1 do not think that even Speculator e Idealism starts from fundamentally 
different presuppositions but it is impossible to enter into details of this 
question here 

» I have tned to give a more detailed account m my book Hel U aarheids 
Problem {Tie Truth Problem) Tjeenk Wdhnk Haarlem 1926 As this 
book has been published only in Dutch I am very glad to have the oppor 
tumty to come mto contact with English readers through this Journal 
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some of the questions — without any attempt at completeness — 
wh’ch will in any case have to find their place in a new and richer 
philosophy 

The centre and heart of all Kantian and Neo-Kantian thought, 
the citadel of this huge fortress, is its view of Nature as a closed 
system Not only the whole framework of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, the deductions of the Transcendental Analytic, the 
difficulties of Transcendental Dialectics and the Relations of 
Science and Faith are centred here, but in the Critique of Practical 
Reason w e find the consequences of this view m the double theory 
of character (empirical and intelligible) , the whole theory of morality 
is founded on that basis and the second part of the Critique of 
Judgment is the unsuccessful attempt to harmonize the ideas of 
teleology and finality with the theory of this closed system of 
Nature The biology of the nmeteenth century has wrestled with 
the same problem, and it does not need further argument to see 
that Social Philosophy and the Philosophy of Religion aTe funda- 
mentally determined by this theory of a closed system of Nature 
The most consistent of all schools of Neo-Kantiamsm in regard 
to its fundamental presuppositions (and perhaps at the same time 
the most Kantian) the Marburg school of Cohen and Natorp, 
shows quite clearly that there is no part of Philosophy which must 
not be altered if this axiom is no longer unchallengeable 

Now, as far as I can see, there are at least four arguments, or 
rather lines of approach to the problem, which overthrow this 
theory of a closed system of Nature Of course they are not wholly 
independent because they all refer to the same great question, but 
for a first short statement it is perhaps best to treat them separately 
without saying anything about their interdependence 

My first point concerns the place assigned to mathematics in 
Kant’s Epistemology As is well known, Kant holds the opinion 
that the scientific content of any judgment or theory cannot go 
beyond what can be expressed by way of mathematics, and by 
this expression is meant what can be expressed in formula:, and 
so as a relation of quantities Again the Marburg school of Neo- 
Kantiamsm shows how far the influence of this axiom extends 
Now m my opinion every student of the methods of modem science 
must be able to see two flaws in this argument of which Kant 
could not be aware because our modem science did not exist in 
his time Whether we study with Rickcrt and his followers (Weber, 
Troeltsch, Lask) the Methodology of Historical and Social Science, 
with Roux and Dnesch Experimental Zoology, or with Jennings, 
KBlilcr, and Watson the behaviour of lower and higher animals 
and infants, or with McDougall and Rners purpose action and 
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questions of psycho-analysis, everywhere we find large consistent 
systems of judgment which cannot be brought into mathematical 
formula, nor would they gam if it were feasible Nevertheless, no 
student of the theoretical results of such capable investigations can 
underrate their scientific value Only methodological dogmatism 
can seek to defend the view that they are second-rate science, and 
only the preparatory stage of a really scientific, 1 1 quantitative, 
theory 

Somewhat more difhcult to see is the second deficiency of 
quantitative monism in methodology I say this from experience 
For though I have been a student of, and a writer on, the problems 
of Thermodynamics for a quarter of a century, I never wavered 
in my conviction that mathematical physics at least vs as a wholly 
quantitative branch of science Only the last revision of my 
Textbook of Thermodynamics , 1 published in the > car after I had 
finished my volume on the Problem of Truth, revealed to me that 
a great part, perhaps the larger part, of its content did not fit 
m with the traditional theory of knowledge It is not a question 
of chance, choice, or preference, that the so-called Amencan-Dutch 
School of Thermodynamics - makes a far greater use of geometry, 
of diagrams, and of surfaces, than of equations and analysis On 
the contrary, this is an essential characteristic of their work If 
we have to classify it on methodological principles, the term 
Morphology or Typology of inorganic matter would suit rather 
better than Quantitative Science In its essential aspects it shows 
more kinship with the morphological and typological methods of 
the biologist or psychologist than with the purely quantitative 
methods of, e g Van der Waals himself when he built up his famous 
Equation of State for liquids and gases, though this equation again 
may lead us over to the morphological field, as the theory of 
corresponding states proves 

The fact is that even modem mathematics itself can no longer 
be regarded — as former investigators quite naturally regarded it — 
as a purely quantitative science The existence of branches of modem 
mathematics such as Non-Metnc Geometry and Analysis Situs or 
Topology would be enough to prove this, and there are other points 
where the categories of Quality and Form enter mto modem 
mathematical investigation This is of the utmost importance for 
o* her branches of science too, because it shows how erroneous is 
the widespread dogma that exact scientific method is identical 
with Measurement Especially in the field of psychology the 

* Van der Waals Ivohnstamm Lehrbuch der ThermostaUk. Leipzlir 
Barth 1927 r b ' 

1 The outcome of the combined work of Willard Gibbs of Van der Waals 
and Bakhuis Roozeboom and their disciples 
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unchallenged dogma that only metrical characters exist, or at least 
allow of scientific treatment, so that "measurement’' and "scientific 
method” are to be considered as identical terms has done a great 
deal of harm But it is impossible to deal with this question more 
fully here 

Perhaps I have to apologize to some of my readers who may 
think that I have been out of order in writing the last paragraphs, 
as they do not see the connection between the questions treated 
here and the problem of a closed Universe which I promised to 
discuss But I must remind them of the fact that the whole theory 
of a closed Universe is only based on the tacit assumption of the 
dogma here challenged, that only quantitative or metrical aspects 
are essential, and that the whole history of the Universe can be 
expressed by a sufficient number of these quantitative data 

Now the assumptions of the closed Universe go even farther, 
as is best shown by Laplaces hypothesis of a World Formula, 
which was expressed in its clearest and classic form for all times 
by Dubois Reymond m his famous address "On the Limits of our 
Knowledge of Nature ” If only one instantaneous moment m the 
World s History is given and the fundamental Law of Nature (it 
is tacitly assumed that this Law exists, and can be given m a set 
of simultaneous differential equations where Time does not enter 
explicitly), then Infinite Future and Past can alike be calculated 
Of course, the determination of the instantaneous moment and the 
calculation of any full moment in Future or Past is beyond human 
powers But it is within the powers of an Ideal Observer whose 
mind differs only in degree, not in essence, from the human For 
such an Ideal Observer it would be as feasible — as Dubois Reymond 
says explicitly — to calculate when the Cross will be replaced on the 
Aya Sofia as it is for our astronomers to calculate the next eclipse 
of the sun It is clear that in such a Universe there can only be the 
appearance of novelty and of change, in Reality no Creative Powers 
can have any place, the world is something like a kaleidoscope 
where the small pieces of coloured glass by some trick of mirrors 
give the appearance of an endless variety, whereas it is only the 
same unalterable number of pieces which gives this illusion Now 
here comes m my second point It is a well known fact that Bergson 
has challenged this whole view on philosophical grounds, and that 
his argumentation is in accordance with the best data from the 
field of biology and psychology But the general reader — even if 
he is interested in questions of natural philosophy— is perhaps less 
acquainted with the fact that even mathematical physics has given 
up the idea of the closed Universe as much too narrow a conception 
It is not my intention to enter here into the details of the argumen* 
tation, the less because I can refer the English reader to expositions 
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in his own language by scholars of the rank of Whitehead and 
Eddington So I should like to make on this question only two 
short remarks The first is this The assumptions of the theory 
of the closed Universe though vcr> natural in the time of Dubois 
Reymond and even more so in that of Kant arc recognized as 
arbitrary and even impossible in the light of newer investigations 
It is at least questionable whether the words complete knowledge 
of one instantaneous moment have any meaning at all even when 
they apply to a system consisting of inanimate matter only For 
m using this phrase it is tacitly assumed that something like 
completeness here exists Technically expressed this means that 
the sjstem is determined by a finite number of independent data 
i e that it possesses a finite number of degrees of freedom And 
this is not only quite an arbitrary assumption the study of quanta 
has given us good reasons to call it a very improbable one In the 
second place the assumption that every motion must proceed in 
accordance with some differential equation so that it would be 
possible to study the whole motion in an infinitesimal part of it 
—as is the case in Newtonian mechanics— was quite natural m the 
time of Dubois Reymond and a fortiori in Kant s tunc It seemed 
to be a direct corollary of the quite indubitable fact that at every 
instantaneous moment there can exist one and only one situation 
of the world as a whole But now — even disregarding the fact that 
Einstein has taught us to doubt even the latter statement — we 
know that the case tacitly assumed by Dubois Reymond and Kant 
is not the general but a very special one Modem mathematics 
has convincingly shown that it is by no means always possible 
to reduce the study of a curve to that of an infinitesimal part of 
it And the theory of quanta has made it probable that essential 
features of intra atomic movement belong to this more complicated 
type Perhaps we must already even assume real spontaneity in 
this realm And here we come to our second remark which is 
perhaps even more important than the first The stringency of the 
theory id a closed Universe was based in the nineteenth century 
more on Kants general theory of Causation than on the more 
special assumptions regarding the fundamental equations of motion 
The great majority of philosophers regarded Kant s proof of com- 
plete determinism as valid and even those scientists who were not 
adherents of Kant s philosophy took it for granted that the slightest 
admission of indeterminism would involve the impossibility of 
scientific research Now it is quite impossible within the scope of 
this article to enter into a detailed criticism of Kant s proof of 
Causation and to show by an analysis of the conception, of a Law 
of Nature why his argument does not prove what it is usually 
supposed to prove For our purpose it is sufficient to point out 
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that the last development of mathematical physics has convincingly 
shown that neither the possibility of experience in general, nor that 
of special scientific research in particular, is endangered by the 
hypothesis that certain movements in Nature are conditioned, but 
not determined, t e that they are partially free or show a partial 
spontaneity It may be that within a few years the rapidly changing 
scientific situation will offer convincing arguments against spon- 
taneity in morgamc matter, which seems at this moment the most 
probable solution But even then the result of thts last decade of 
research will not be undone a certain degree of spontaneity or 
indeterminism is quite as utilizable as a scientific tool as the theory 
of strict determinism It need not be a hindrance to scientific pro- 
gress, but can be used as an excellent working hypothesis 
So far our argument only shows that the theory of the closed 
Universe is not a conditio sine qua non of experience, and especially 
of scientific research Now my third argument comes m As long 
as we give attention only to the inorganic world, determinism and 
spontaneity are both possible working hypotheses, and perhaps it 
will never be possible to decide definitively between them Even 
the vitahstic argument, though in my opinion it provides a full 
proof that the fundamental equations of physics are much too 
simple for these far more complicated events, may perhaps be 
compatible with some more elaborate form of determinism But 
the situation changes as soon as we do not confine our theory to 
the object of investigation, but try to apply it to the investigator 
himself He too is a ' psycho physical system,” and Driesch is 
quite right in stating m the last paragraph of his Philosophic des 
Orgamschen that he is the one system which cannot be dealt with 
even in vitahstic categories We must assume— unless we undermine 
the basis on which Reason rests — that the molecular movements 
which accompany thought-processes, including the wntuig down or 
the oral expression of the results, are not only, and even not 
primarily, influenced by the general laws of motion of inanimate 
substance The logical, ethical, and aisthetical correlations between 
the meaning of the judgments which are in the mind of the 
investigator must, of course, have influence, and an eminent 
influence, on the results There is only one way to satisfy this 
inevitable demand woJtbivn# ap sf.vsi detecrcuntsm Jf as the 
tacit or explicit assumption that there will be some miraculous 
pre-established harmony between the laws which govern the thought- 
processes m valid thinking and the physical laws which would 
govern the molecular and intra molecular movements But closer 
analysis shows that this solution of the riddle does not work, it 
would force upon us assumptions about the thought-processes, and 
about consciousness in genera! which are utterly improbable, if 
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not impossible It is not feasible to enter here into the details of 
this analysis, which I have given in my Dutch publications, but 
the English reader who is interested in this detail can find m Weyl’s 
booh Was Mat me * at least a German version of the argument, 
which though quite independent of my own approach, reaches 
precisely the same result Indeed, though I believ e that McDougall 
goes a little too far in his qualification of "the belief in strict deter- 
minism" as "a symptom of mental disorder of so mild a nature 
that there may be good hope of his recovery,' * I agree with him 
that the belief in a ccrtam creative pow cr of original determination 
"is a necessity of our moral nature ” But I would add that it is 
even more a necessity of our logical, and therefore of our scientific, 
nature 

There is a fourth point in the theory of the closed Universe 
which I should like to mention shortly As we have seen already, 
m such a Universe real change xs impossible , the theory is framed 
to guarantee that nothing really Creative or New can occur So 
the outcome is a Static, not a Dynamic, Universe Time has no real 
meaning It does not give a new dimension or a new richness to 
the world, only’ for those who are deceived by appearances does 
Time seem to add something to what the Ideal Observer would 
conclude already from his observation of one instantaneous moment 
Now the whole feeling of the last decade is in opposition to this 
static view Einstein’s theory, though in itself not incompatible 
with it, has done a great deal for what I have called the Rehabilitation 
of Time, t e the belief that Time is not some useless rudiment, some 
superfluous appendage of Reality, but an essential dimension which 
gives the opportunity for fuller realization and greater richness than 
a static world could reveal Professor Whitehead expresses the same 
view of the world when he says that not static "positions" but 
"events” compose the world of which our lives are parts 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to show why the philosophy 
which satisfied the scientific demands of the nineteenth century 
must be widened and enriched to cover the much more complicated 
needs of our intellectual and emotional outlook This criticism, 
though negative, is unavoidable, we must destroy before we can 
lay foundations for a new construction But of course the latter 
is of much more importance than the former So I will try in the 
pages which follow to enumerate some of the most essential features 
of the new philosophy which I hope will be built up by the common 
efforts of the coming generation 

In the first place, the new philosophy will have to recognize 
Quality as well as Quantity in the world The idea, inherent m all 
* Beihn Julia* Sponger. 1924 » Outline of Psychology , p 44 8 
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European scientific thought since the days of Descartes and Locke, 
that Reality itself possesses only a few modes or perhaps only one, 
and that qualities are something apparent, epiphenomena only, 
must be outrooted We shall have to realize that the greater a 
system, the more complicated its nature, the richer is the \anety 
of qualities which it displays The Category of the Whole as some- 
thing which is greater and richer than the sum of its Parts must 
be one of the tools of our new approach Here also we find the 
ground for philosophical work prepared by modem physics with 
its sharp distinction between molecular and macro-structural 
properties Some twenty years ago I found it very hard to come 
to an agreement with one of the most emment of European thinkers 
on my thesis that the element or the individual must be poorer 
in qualities than the whole to which it belongs Now I suppose 
Professor Alexander will not have found much criticism either in 
Great Britain or on the Contment of those parts of his exposition 
m Space, Time , and Deity, where the same opinion is defended 
But we owe the general acknowledgment of this new insight per- 
haps even more to psychology than to physics All the newer forms 
of psychology, psycho-analysis, and behaviourism, as well as the 
'Akt-Psychologie ’ of Kulpes school, the Gestalt Theone of KOhler 
and Koffka, and the Verstehende Ps> chologie of Jaspers and 
Spranger, however widely they may differ on other pornts, agree 
here As a consequence of these newer theories, personality which 
seemed to be wiped out from European philosophy once for all 
by Hume s attack, personality which by a happy inconsequence 
only found entrance by a back door to Kant’s Practical Philosophy 
at least, will be one of the most fundamental, in my opinion the 
leading, category of the new system of thought * For this point 
I can refer the reader to Professor Macmurray's interesting article 
in this Journal with which I fully agree a 

But if we handle quite seriously this question of the Whole as 
being more than the sum of its elements, and of Personality as 
a Constitutive Category of Reality, we shall find that we must come 
to a revision of our conception of Truth And here I come to my 
second point It will be clear from the foregoing discussion that 
neither formal logic nor the methodological monism of former 
cwntamar can meet the demands oi' our present situation Scientific 
method will be a unity — I do not doubt that — but not a unity of 

• I cannot of course sketch the full development of modem psychological 
thought within the scope of this paper And perhaps the English reader 
will not miss a lengthy exposition here because the newer philosophy in 
England seems to me to have given much more attention to the question 
of personality than Continental philosophy has done 

* The Unity of Modern Problems ' Apnl 19-9 
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uniformity, a great variety of scientific methods is needed, and 
only together will they carry the weight of modem research I do 
not think here of the old distinction between inductive and deductive 
logic, for I do not believe that these are really distinct methods 
At least I am not aware of any tram of thought longer than could 
be printed in a few pages which proceeds only on inductive or 
deductive lines The varieties I had in mind are of a more funda- 
mental order, eg the handling of quantities and measurement, that 
of non-metneal properties, the building of types in morphology, 
and the method of "comprehension” (Verstehen and Einfuhlen) m 
the approach to mental problems, and by the side of these methods 
of empirical science, the constructive operations in mathematics 
and allied branches of science, the phenomenological method of 
Husserl and the normative approach to the Realm of Values None 
of these can be omitted as tools from our new theory of knowledge 
But we have to face an even more fundamental problem than this 
variety of methods Traditional epistemology can be characterized 
as one-dwtenstonal It tacitly assumes that a system of knowledge 
is built up in the following way We start from a thesis which is 
self-evident and absolutely safe Then we proceed by reasoning 
The next step can only be taken by means of a logically convincing 
proof So we construct step by step, link by lmk, a chain of reasoning 
which does not go farther than logical evidence admits And the 
whole chain is no stronger than its weakest link If the starting- 
point loses its evidence, or if the proof of one of the intermediate 
steps is found to be not absolutely valid, the whole thing comes 
crashing down like a picture from the wall if the nail becomes loose 
or the string breaks by which it is supported In this theory of 
knowledge the so-called expertmentum cruets plays an important 
role If two theories about a certain subject are at variance, the 
mvestigator tries — it is said — to find a point where experiment can 
finally decide On such a point one theory demands one experimental 
result, and the other a different one, and by experimental test 
one of the theories is definitively proved false But in the real 
life of science such a simple case never occurs At least I am not 
aware of a single case in the whole history of physics, the branch 
of science with which I am best acquamted 
What really occurs both m individual branches of science and in 
philosophy is this There are built up great systems of knowledge, 
partly by logical reasoning and proof, and in great part also by 
intuition Even the formulation of the simplest empirical extra- 
polation-formula m physics surpasses already that which can be 
stnctly proved There are always more possibilities than one to cover 
the experimental data, theoretically speaking, there are, indeed, 
always an infinite number of them So the decision, without which 
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scientific research is impossible, is not founded on logic alone, it 
is a supra-logical decision 1 And the criterion of the truth or falsity 
of such a decision does not be in this individual step The question 
whether one isolated judgment is true cannot be answered “True" 
ts a predicate not of isolated judgments but of whole systems of know* 
ledge And the connections between the various statements which 
belong to a system can never be brought into a one-dimensional 
chain of syllogisms, this inter-connection is of a high degree of 
complexity The more each judgment is brought into direct com 
panson with all the others to see whether they fit m together, 
the greater the consistency of the system, and the more numerous 
the places where it comes into touch with direct experience the 
greater becomes its vahdity and probability And a scientific or 
philosophic system does not fail because on one special point an 
expenmentum cruets gives decisive proof convincing to every rational 
mind that it is no longer defensible It loses its adherence by and 
by, because it has to grow more and more artificial and awkward, 
and must take in more and more hypotheses ad hoc to explain new 
facts, whereas these new facts can be explained quite simply, and 
even be predicted by some other concurrent theory Take as an 
example the Ptolemaic theory of the solar system Copernicus did 
not give a mathematical proof that it was incorrect, he only showed 
that a much simpler theory was possible And an astronomer of 
the rank of Tjcho Brahe for a long time still preferred the older 
system But in the scientific opinion of later generations there 
came not a disproof, but a collapse of the older view, it was neighed 
by an increasing majority of experts in the field and found too 
bght, though none of them could have given an absolutely stringent 
proof of its impossibility It would be easy to give many other 
examples taken from the history of science Let me point only to 
the revolution in psychology in our own days, the collapse of 
association psychology, and of every form of psychology which 
tned to build up the mind out of a mosaic of "psychic elements ' 
But this new insight into the nature of Truth, and into the way 
m which it is apprehended, m combination with our remarks on 
typology and personality, gives rise to a very grave problem, the 
third to which I should like to draw attention here Every system 
of judgments must be based on direct experience Only when it 
fits and harmonizes a great many facts with experiences which we 
can immediately verify ourselves can it convince us Now this 
experience need not be of a cogmtional nature only, and for a more 
general system an outlook on the world and human life, this would 
even be impossible Here judgments based on emotions feeling and 
value, judgments in the realm of ethics and aesthetics, perhaps of 
* At least if we identify logic with a finite number of syllogisms 
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a religious nature will come m And they lmc to come in if the 
system seeks to be wide enough to desen c the name of a philo- 
sophical system But now we ha\c to face the problem whether 
there is only one Truth or a plurality of Truths perhaps as many 
as there are types or even individuals in mankind But docs not 
the idea of Truth, and with it all scientific and philosophic investi- 
gations, thus lose its significance? 

The full analysis of this situation would demand much more 
space than I can give it here I ct me say only that the unity of 
mankind, and in this connection also the unity of Truth — though 
they are not identical — are questions of Taith, not of demonstrable 
knowledge The conviction that the adherent of Schopenhauer or 
of the theory of Nirvana will in the long run agree with the follower 
of Goethe or with the disciple of Christ rests on a basis of hope, 
not of experience In former centuries most philosophers thought 
— and perhaps some of them hold this opinion still — that if their 
colleagues would only be acute and intelligent enough, they would 
give up their false positions, and come over to the onlj one that 
seemed defensible— their own Now I should like to express my 
deep conviction that the one thing we ought not to do in the new 
philosophy is to try this again Perhaps the most necessary thing 
we want in philosophy is to know what is provable and what is 
not provable Of course we can m some degree control the thinking 
of other people even in questions of Weltanschanung, and without 
this possibility philosophy as a science could not exist Wc can 
point out errors convincingly, and we can draw attention to data 
which were omitted But we cannot change the whole attitude, the 
whole line of approach of the adherent of a view of the world 
which is not our own, because in his adhesion his deepest experience 
is expressed and it is beyond our power and a fortiori beyond our 
purely intellectual power to change it 1 
Only one thing can be done to set philosophic discussions on 
a strictly scientific basis and here we must meet the fourth point 
As I said above, I am far from accepting the idea that each branch 
of science ought to make use of mathematical methods But there 
is one field of mathematical study which philosophy cannot neglect 
without detriment, * <* axiomatics Perhaps one of the greatest 
discoveries of nineteenth century mathematics is that more than 
one system of geometry can be built up consistently These systems 
differ all along the line because they start from different sets of 
axioms, their value lies in the stringency of the development, and 


1 A closer investigation of the circumstances which constitute this expen 
ence cannot be given within this paper Vide my paper The Aecessity f or 
a New Philosophy and its Bearing on Missionary Work m The International 
Remew of Missions of Apnl 1930 * 
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this consistent development is possible because the set of axioms 
is not self-contradictory In philosophy we meet with a case not 
identical, but analogous We have to recognize that more than one 
self-consistent system is possible, because there is more than one 
set of axioms possible which is not self-contradictory The scientific 
value of a philosophical system will depend 'on the consistency of 
its reasoning and the breadth of experience which it can cover, 
starting from its own axiomatic presuppositions Immanent criticism 
of such a system, i e criticism which does not transcend this set 
of presuppositions, will be possible for every normal human mind 
But the question whether we ourselves will accept this whole 
outlook on the world and life cannot be decided on rational grounds 
alone We can identify ourselves only with a philosophy in which 
the same ‘ deepest experience” is expressed on which our certainty 
m life, our ultimate confidence, is based It is the task of a new 
branch of philosophy, the typology of Weltanschanungen to investi- 
gate the possibilities which here exist Dilthey and his school have 
inaugurated these investigations out of which many exceedingly 
interesting problems anse but the scope of this article forbids us 
to enter into details 

To a fifth pomt, however, I must draw attention in this connection 
It is the role which differences of language play in the totality of 
philosophical systems Greek philosophy* as well as medieval 
philosophy was deeply convinced that Truth was ultimately and 
adequately expressible m words Even the philosophy from the 
Renaissance down to our own time was not aware of the extent 
of the influence of language on thought Of course, the danger of 
ambiguity was seen and some other minor points But only in the 
last decades and by the aid of recent study of languages of a 
structure totally different from that of those of Western Europe, 
have we discovered the full meaning of this mutual dependence 
Here, too it is of the utmost importance to see that philosophy 
has not to deal only with cognitional values, but that its deepest 
roots are in the field of emotional values, our philosophy depends 
ultimately on our ethical, zesthetical, and religious judgments Now 
the more we approach these deeper layers of the soul, the greater 
is the need of harmony between verbal expression and sentiment, 
but the more difficult is its fulfilment That is why some experiences 
are expressible only m poetry or in language of a special style If 
this thesis is valid already for the various forms of expression within 
the same ‘ language/ it is a fortiori true for language of divergent 
types Of course, here also we may have faith m the ultimate unity 
of mankind, we may have hope that some understanding and even 
a deep understanding, is possible, and can be furthered by mutual 
* With the exception however, of Plato Vide his seventh Letter 
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effort This whole article is an effort in that direction, and I can 
only express my sincere hope that the difference of language between 
my readers and myself will not be too great a hindrance for them 
But the tacit assumption of former philosophers that Truth, the 
whole Truth and nothing but the Truth, can be adequately expressed 
m words is without doubt not the only possible supposition It may 
be that all languages of the world if they arc dc\ eloped long enough 
wall tend to the same limit, but this is necessary only if we assume 
that Truth itself has a finite content If Truth m itself is infinite, 
and therefore inexhaustible in word systems it might well be that 
different languages, as well as different types of mankind, without 
being in contradiction with each other, would give expression to 
different sides or aspects of Truth In the language of Religion we 
could express this conception by saying that the Richness of God is 
greater than can ever be seen or expressed not only by one individual, 
but by the totality of human beings Of course, here also it is of 
the utmost importance to distinguish between differences of 
expression which are compatible with each other, which can be 
combined as the various instruments in an orchestra to a higher 
and fuller harmony, and differences of expression which are 
incompatible with each other These latter, of course, cannot both 
have their place in Truth 

The consequences of this insight into the nature of language are 
very far reaching, it is quite impossible to develop them here at 
length One point only I should like to explain— my sixth and last — 
because there is a very close connection between just this point 
and my remarks on page 167 with regard to Time Philosophy m 
the past, ancient as well as medieval and modern, has drawn a 
strict distinction between processes m time and the eternal and 
unchangeable verities This was regarded not only as a difference 
in kind, but also as an essential difference in value Especially m 
the field of ethics ought we to follow Eternal Truth Therefore 
our life ought to be guided by' formulations which are themselves 
eternally valid Idealistic Ethics from Socrates and Plato down to 
Kant and Fichte has held this view In the light of our remarks 
on language, however, it becomes doubtful whether this is the only 
solution of the ethical problem, nay, even whether it is a possible 
solution If every expression in w ords is only partial and preparatory, 
it is questionable whether our decisions in practical life can be 
deduced from general principles, and the more so if we agree that 
neither Time nor Personality is meaningless, for only if we deny 
creative force to either will the same situations return Such recur 
rence is the consequence of a mechanistic view of the Universe, 
and it is assumed, eg in Nietzsche's theory of " Eternal Return " 
If there is creative force in personal life, then the situation which 
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we have to face has never been in the world before, nor will it 
ever return again And as the differences between two situations 
then are not merely quantitative, but are differences in quality, 
in kind, and in structure, it is impossible to reduce a situation to 
nothing more than an embodiment of abstract principles, or to 
deduce from such principles the proper behaviour in such a situation 
It is interesting to see how also in recent German ethical and social 
philosophy this problem of the concrete situation comes to the fore 
Now it is quite easy to recognize the concrete situation as something 
absolutely new and fresh which has never been in the world and 
mil never recur, if we give up the idea of eternal value and become 
relativists, not in the Einstemian but in the sceptical significance 
of the word But that is not a philosophic solution, it is, on the 
contrary, a dissolution of all philosophy Only a philosophy which 
shows the way out of this difficulty can meet the needs of our 
time But to sketch even in some outlines the idea of such a 
philosophy is a task which completely transcends what is possible 
within the scope of this short survey 





HOBBES’ PHILOSOPHY AND ITS HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 

Z LtiBICVSKI rhl> 

Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury , one of the greatest philosophers of 
lav, and state, died 250 years ago on December 4, 1679 His 
name was so frequently associated with a certain unfortunate con- 
ception of his moral and political philosophy, that the public s lack 
of interest in this centenary’ is not to be wondered at So far, e\en 
amongst the scholars who admitted his merits feu tried to penetrate 
into the depths of his thought, and only at the end of the last century, 
thanks to the writings of Ferdinand Tbnmes and George Croom 
Robertson was a new impulse gi\cn to research into Hobbes 
spiritual heritage A series of monographies was published, and the 
personality of Hobbes appeared m a new light His theories, when 
better known, proved to be less crude and more human than they 
had seemed, for they are a reaction from the rc\ olutionary tendencies 
of his time At the beginning of our century’ the Great War aroused 
new interest in the personality of Hobbes, for his proverbial sayings, 
‘ bellum omnium contra omnes' and * homo homim lupus,” suddenly 
became a temfy mg reality Although a calm outlook is sounder than 
pessimism nev ertheless common sense demands that wc should keep 
our eyes open and see things as they arc, even should reality be 
displeasing This is the only guard against light-hearted carelessness 
or morbid apathy, and is the best guarantee of a perfect balance 
Hobbes' philosophy possessed precisely’ that character of balance 
and common sense that made him foresee the Great War, and, 
furthermore, the subsequent striving for general peace resulting from 
a comprehension of the disastrous consequences of hate and murder 
A number of scholars emphasized the fact that the present pacifist 
movement fulfils the dreams of this great enemy of war 
As the number of ' Hobbists ’ grew in many countries, it became 
necessary for them to meet in order to concentrate and co-ordinate 
their efforts into a methodical co-operation An international congress 
was organized m Oxfdrd at the end of September, w hich was attended 
by the delegate of the ‘ British Institute of Philosophical Studies,” 
as also by representatives of different branches of philosophical and 
political science in England and abroad The immediate result of 
this w as the foundation of a Hobbes Society, similar to the one founded 
two years ago for the Spinoza centenary It is hoped that it will 
mark a new phase in Hobbesian research, and will render this great 
thinker more univ ersally known and appreciated 
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The object of this article is to outline the philosophical system of 
Hobbes on the background of historical events in order to show up 
their influence on him and on the other hand his influence on the 
ideas of later periods 1 

Hobbes was bom in 1588 in Westport (Wiltshire) not far from 
Malmesbury hence his Latin surname Malmesburiensis His family 
was not well to do but fortunately a wealthy uncle pud for his 
education first at Malmesbura and Westport later at Magdalen 
Hall (now Hertford College) Oxford Here it was that Hobbes 
studied scholastic philosophy for five years until he obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts This scholastic training left its trace on 
his mind throughout all his life even though in later years all his 
scientific activity aimed at the destruction of the very theses he had 
to defend before his teachers The latter evidently esteemed him 
highly for they recommended him as teacher for the son of Lord 
William Cavendish later Earl of Devonshire 

« Among the books and dissertations in English on Hobbes life and 
philosophy the following are to be recommended G C Robertson Hobbes 
Blackwood s Philosophical Classics Edinburgh and London 1910 T Brandt 
Thomas Hobbes Mechanical Conception of Nature (translated from the Danish) 
Hacbette London 1928 L Stephen Hobbes Macmillan London 1904 
Phyllis Doyle The Contemporary Background of Hobbes Slate of Nature 
Economica No 21 (December 1927) W G Pogson Smith The Ptilosophy of 
Hobbes (inserted in an English ed tion of LniatJan at the Clarendon Pres3 
Oxford 1909) Among the most remarkable in other languages are I* Tdnmes 
Hobbes Leben und Lehre 3rd edition Trommann Stuttgart 1925 V Beonio- 
Brocchien Studi sulla filosofia poht ca di T Hobbes Bocca Torino 19 2 7 
C Brockdorff Hobbes als P/tlosoph Padagoge und Soziologe 2nd edition 
Lipsius Kiel 1929 R HSnigswald Hobbes und die Staaiphlosophie Reinhardt 
Mfinchen 1924 G Jaeger Ursprung der vtodernen Staatswnsenschaft und 
die Anfange des tnodernen Slaates Archiv fur Geschclte der Philosophic 
14 4 A Levi La filosofia di Tommaso Hobbes Soc Ed Dante Alighieri 
Milano 1929 G Sortais La phtlosoph e modems depuis Bacon jusqi* d 
Leibnitz Tome 2 Livre 2 pp 270-584 G Tarantino Saggto suite idee inoralt e 
politicks d 1 Tommaso Hobbes Giannmi Napoli 1905 and many others 

The chief editions of Hobbes works are the following T II M Opera 
phtlosophiea qua la tme scnpstl om> 1 a collecta studio et labore Guhelmx 

Molcsworth Vols I V Lord m 1839-1845 (specified in quotations with the 
letter L) The Fnghsh Works ofTH collected and edited by Sir William 

MoUsitorth Vols I XI London 1839-1845 (specif ed with the letter E) 
Unfortunately this edit on is most imperfect and full of mistakes so that for 
precis on it is better to consult the original editions So far only two works of 
Hobbes have been published correctly and arc due to Tonnies These are 
The Elements of Law 2nd edition University Press Cambridge 1928 and 
Behemoth or Tie Long Parltattenl London 1889 (out of print) The first 
had been reprinted bj Molesworth from the first incorrect edition in two 
parts under the titles Human .Xa.'iire and De Copore politico or Elen efts 
of Law The necessity of a new correct edition of Hobbes works was dis 
cussed at the above mentioned congress at Oxford The chief obstacle is the 
diff culty in collecting the necessary funds 
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At that moment began a new phase in Hobbes' life He travelled 
in Trance, German} , and Italy , he made the acquaintance of many 
celebrated scholars and thinkers, and under the influence o! new 
impressions Ins mind matured, preparing for future activity 1 
In 1629 Hobbes published a translation of Thucidides Iltstory of the 
Peloponestan War The choice of the subject shows his early interest 
111 politics, but it was only from 1640 onwards that he became wholly 
absorbed in political activity During the sitting of the Short Parlia- 
ment he wrote a first outline of a philosophy of State under tlic 
title. Elements of Laic Natural and Politic Soon afterwards lie had 
to face the attacks of his opponents, which became so fierce that 
Hobbes had to flee to Pans Nevertheless, not e\en that could turn 
him away from lus belo\ed politics, and during the nc\t ten years 
he w orked out and dev eloped lus political theory This he expounded 
in the pamphlet Dc Cue (first published m 1642, reprinted with cor- 
rections and additions m 1647), and in his masterpiece published m 
London m 1651 under the title, Lniathan, or Matter, rorm and Power 
of a Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Cm/ 

After the publication of this work Hobbes returned to England 
where the Civil War had ended with Cromwells dictatorship He 
remained in his country to the end of his life, always absorbed m 
scientific activity In 1655 appeared his important book De Cor pore, 
and in 1O5S De Homtne, which contained an exposition of a mechani- 
cal cosmology showing a psychological insight remarkable for his 
time, as well as a chapter on metaphysics and physics, especially on 
the author’s beloved optics Besides these, he published many other 
boohs and pamphlets on various subjects He wrote much on mathe- 
matics, and in this realm had to stand the opposition of the famous 
mathematician John Wallis To several of his books he gave the 
form of a dialogue or discussion, and of these the most interesting 
is lus dispute with Bishop Bramhall on the question of Free Will 
Towards the end of Ins life he worked at histoncal subjects, translated 
Homer, and also wrote an autobiography in \erse lie died, a xery 
old man, in 1679 * 

Is aw let us cast a glance at the age in which Hobbes lived and 
which forms a background to his activity The seventeenth century 
had been preceded by great upheavals in the realm of politics and 
economics, as well as in that of thought and religion The invention 
of printing, the discovery of America, the new astronomical theories 
of Copernicus, were facts which produced a complete change m 

’ He had relations with Francis Bacon Herbert of Cherbnrv, Galileo 
Gassendi Descartes Mersenne and others ' 

> AU details of Hobbes We are best reported m the above-mentioned work 
of Ferdinand Toniues 
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current ideas and customs A true “Reformation” began to transform 
all aspects of life Through the influence of experimental science the 
old scholastic, rationalistic philosophy gave place to a more empirical, 
critical way of thinking Whereas the first is based on dogmatic 
assertions, the new philosophy admitted nothing without proof and 
tried to gather direct data from the senses 

Whilst ideas changed, the economic conditions of life were also 
transformed, giving rise to many new problems Philosophical thought 
therefore abandoned sterile speculations and sought to solve the 
new difficulties In the first place there were the capital questions 
of religion and politics The powerful movement towards freedom, 
which began with the Italian Renaissance, urged people on to a 
revision of the limits of ecclesiastical and civil power, and after the 
effort to liberate themselves from papal authority, they tned to lessen 
the power of the monarchy 

The Reformation of Luther had weakened the authority of the 
Pope, but it had not imposed a cohesive system of dogmas to replace 
those it had rejected Consequently Christianity broke up into a 
multitude of sects, each of which attempted to impose upon the 
others its own interpretation of the Bible In all countries disputes 
and religious wars arose Everywhere confusion reigned and a calm 
development of economic and intellectual life was impossible Then 
m the minds of a few eminent men who remained above the fanatic 
struggles of the crowd there arose the desire to find a common 
platform on which all people could meet, and to establish the funda- 
mental truths to which all could acquiesce Thus they sketched the 
outlines of a natural religion, Herbert of Cherbury being the first to 
speak of this Furthermore, many endeavoured to establish morals 
independent of any supernatural dement Charron, Trancis Bacon, 
Grotius, and others, worked on these lines, and amongst them 
Hobbes played an important part * 

Nowadays it may seem strange that in politics so much importance 
was attached to religious belief, instead of each person being left 
free to believe what he chose, but it is necessary to understand that 
in those days the new idea of moral freedom was far from being put 
into practice One of the first men to demand it publicly was Roger 
Williams, who m 1644 published a protest against religious persecu- 
VffMt Wrw-fc Vireurj \xxmu t Vr. 

the meantime Church and State had so many common interests that 
their separation seemed unthinkable In those countries, therefore, 
which liberated themselves from the authority of the Pope, the 
Governments had to assume hts power The religion of the sovereign 

1 Dilthej , Cesammelte Scknften Vo! li. Weltanschauung und Analyse des 
Mcnschen !e it Renaissance tmd JUforiMtion 3rd edition Teubner Leipzig 
and Berlin 19*3 pp 106 sqj 347 sjq 
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became obligatory lot his subjects Complete religious freedom was 
not even dreamed of by the persecuted sects, all they ashed was 
tolerance and deliverance from continual v ovations The interference 
of the Government in religious matters gave rise to numerous 
controversies concerning the relationship of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers and concerning their respective rights Not only theologians 
discussed these, m England, besides such scholars as Andrew and 
Donne, King James I, who was keenly interested in theology’, took 
part in religious disputes and tried to refute eminent Catholics such 
as Suarez, Bellarmin, and others « 

None of these struggles were ignored by Hobbes It seems that in 
theory he was a partisan of religious freedom, but in practice he 
considered that for the sake of public peace it was necessary to 
submit to the Commonwealth the ultimate decision in religious as in 
worldly matters This was because he considered it a compelling 
necessity to strengthen the shattered authority of the Commonw ealth, 
since strong government alone could restore order and bnng to an 
end the continual religious struggles 
The latter were frequently an outcome of economic misery and 
faulty political organization However, the transformation of the 
medueval Commonwealth into a modem one could be effectuated 
only by a strong Government And, in fact, after that period of 
troubles, in nearly all countries absolutism was installed 
This had been foreseen earlier by a few thinkers, and so at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Machiav clh defended the principles 
of the sovereignty of the Commonwealth, and later Jean Bodm 
developed the theory of absolutism in a way very much ahm to that 
of Hobbes 

At the same time there appeared contrary’ theories, defending the 
rights of the people in opposition to those of the rulers The most 
interesting were those based on the principle of social agreement, 
drawn from antiquity The chief representatives of this current 
before Hobbes were Althusius and Grotius The latter stood for the 
School of Natural Law which based the commands of civil law on 
purely rational principles, independent of supernatural factors 

All these problems and disputes which absorbed people’s minds m 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had them counterpart m 
the political life of Great Bntam The course of events here was of a 
peculiar character, and the difficulties were solved m a way different 
from the Continent 

Religious struggles kindled by the Reformation here took a purely 
political turn and became an open fight for pow er betw een King and 
Parliament Contestations of the King’s power, which dated from the 

1 L Stephen Hobbes loc cit , p 179 
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famous “Magna Charta Libcrtatum" of King John had calmed down, 
nevertheless they could be restimulated on the slightest occasion 
In fact this occurred when religious troubles and mismanagement 
of public affairs discontented the people After Henry VIII had 
abolished the supremacy of the Roman Church, the country was 
rent in two, as one after the other the kings who followed him rein- 
stalled or abolished the unity with Rome As each Government 
demanded absolute obedience to its orders regarding religious rites 
and persecuted its opponents, it is easy to imagine the result mg 
chaos 

At last Queen Elizabeth’s moderate policy strengthened the power 
of the throne and brought some peace to the country She made some 
wise concessions to the Parliament and obtained, in return, the liberty 
to carry out her own plans In religious matters her efforts were 
directed to supporting the authonty of the Episcopal Church and to 
subduing the Catholics and Puritans This policy had deep motives 
The Episcopal Church considered the King as its head, and conse- 
quently supported the throne, whilst the Puritans, whether the 
moderate Presbyterians or the radical Independents, earned their 
democratic ideas into the field of politics, and demanded the same 
nghts in the administration of public affairs as the faithful had in 
their churches The Presbytenans, therefore, tried to divide the 
sovereign power between King and Parliament, and the Independents 
wanted to introduce a purely democratic government This explains 
how the Queen, while putting a break on their religious liberties, 
checked their political influence « 

The circumstances changed completely during the reign of her 
successors James I (Stuart) tried to exploit the splendour that Queen 
Elizabeth had given to the throne and restore absolutism How ever, 
he equalled her neither m genius nor wisdom, and his wastefulness 
and lack of financial ability, as also the corruption and protection in 
his court, disgusted the people and provoked discontent. Moreover, 
when neither the unfortunate pro-Spanish policy nor high taxes 
succeeded in covenng the deficit m the treasury, and when in order 
to find a solution Parliament was convoked the latter demanded 
the right to control the use to which the taxes were put The House 
of Commons at that time consisted mainly of the wealthy middle 
class, whose interests were endangered by the wasteful policy of the 
King This explains the strong opposition of the Parliament and its 
efforts to limit the King s prerogatives 

Meanwhile events carried the oppositionists farther than they had 
at first intended During the reign of Charles I, who, like his father, 
refused to give up any of his power, whilst being equally incapable of 
remedying the evils, the tension became more acute, until it ended 
’ A Stem Gtschuhte der HnohtUon in England Crate Berlin 1881 
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m open war between King and Parliament The Kings hek of 
sincerity and reliability rendered impossible an understanding regard- 
ing the division of power rmill} with the victor} of the Inde- 
pendents Cromwell took the reins of government m lnnd. the King 
was beheaded and monarch} abolished in 1649 
During all these events England was divided into two opposing 
parties the defenders of the King and the partisans of Parliament 
Each of these had its representatives in literature Tor some time 
•dread} numerous pamphlets had appeared expounding the theory 
that kings inherited the throne b} the Grace of God so that their 
power could never be limited b} human laws not even by the kings 
themselves These theories were collected after the tragic death of 
Charles I and published b} Salmasius under the title Defensto regia 
pro Carolo I The answer of the Republicans came from the pen of 
John Milton 

All these struggles and controversies made a deep impression on 
Thomas Hobbes and inspired Ins political writings which were 
composed chief!} in the eventful }ears between 1G40-1G50 S R 
Gardiner maintains m his History of the Cotnmom-ealth 1 that Hobbes' 
political theories were a reaction of monarchic ideas caused b} the 
excessive parliamentarism which drove the country to long civil 
war Indeed not only in Hobbes’ monarchic views but m all his 
system it is easy to detect repercussion of contcmporar} events 
There is one thing however that has not as } ct been emphasized 
and that is Hobbes Theory of Duly At a tunc of general dissolution 
and confusion when religious principles were losing their hold on 
the people and radical elements abused the conceit of the rights of 
nature demanding liberties without limits when le\ellers tned to 
abolish private property and introduce Communism Hobbes con- 
sidered it to be his mission to expound and motivate the importance 
of civil duties All his work aimed at the restoration of order and at 
the exaltation of governmental authority This wall become clearer 
to us it we try to penetrate deeper into the principles of his system 
Contranly to the Scholastics’ dualistic theories, Hobbes con- 
sidered matter as the unique reality * The world according to him 
consists of very small particles which move continually and which 
are the cause of the processes of cognition and volition These 

» History of the Commonueallh and Protectorate 1644-1606 Longmans 
Green and Co London 1903 \ol u pp 77 sqq 
1 Hobbes conception of matter is a very broad one it is equal to the idea 
of spacial extension Therefore several authors warn us against any one-sided 
and mistaken interpretation of his matenalism Brandt (of at p 370) 
calls him even motionabst instead of materialist as his conception of 
motion plays, a much greater part in bis system than matter 
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particles act on the special faculty of knowledge where they hit 
upon a contrary movement, proper to each being, which is the vital 
motion The shock of the two motions produces in the perceiving 
subject an image of the preceived object According to whether the 
action of the object helps or hinders the vital motion, the subject 
reacts with a sense of pleasure or displeasure These feelings 
arouse automatically corresponding impulses, or, as Hobbes calls 
them, ' endeavours ’ which are appetite and aversion, and from 
which all other motions of the will proceed 

However, according to Hobbes, pleasure and displeasure, and 
consequently appetite and aversion are not only produced by 
objects actually perceived, but also by the image of objects pre- 
viously known On the other hand, through reasoning the mind 
comes to conclusions which also present themselves as images The 
effect, therefore, produced by any object is strengthened or weakened 
by the previously accumulated experiences and reasons Although 
man’s decisions are always determined by the influence of objects 
whether actually perceived or only imagined, jet these decisions 
can also be guided by the consideration of future pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, and in seeking pleasure man s activity is directed not so 
much to a momentary, fleeting one, as to a lasting and full satis- 
faction of his whole personality 

But not even that is the ultimate goal of human activity, as, 
according to Hobbes’ clearest expressions, the sense of pleasure or 
displeasure is only a sign of that which, helps or hinders the vital 
motion * The ultimate goal of all actions, therefore, is the further- 
ance of life, » e the most intense development of all natural and 
sound tendencies Life itself is then that supreme good, to the 
fullest realization of which all mankind, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, tends 

This thoroughly individualistic anthropology was to be used by 
Hobbes as a foundation for his ethics Consequently in the latter 
appeared the defects of its premisses And so, since m the theory 
of impulses he considered the vital motion as the unique central 
tendency and gave no place to innate social feelings, so in his ethics 
he admitted only egoistic aims To these, all other tendences, such 
as the desire to help others or to give in to them, had to be subordin- 
ated if they were to be considered as rational, moral and in harmony 
with the postulates of ethics That is why Hobbes had to limit his 
teaching of morals and establish a code based on negative principles, 
as it is easier to enumerate the things that hinder life than those 
that further it Tirst of all, in order to live it is necessary to avoid 
death On this principle Hobbes based all his system of ethics, and 
he tried to formulate rules which men must follow m order to mam* 

• Lti ebapt vi p 25 (E iu 42) Dc Ilotrme ebapt \» 15 
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tain their lives as well as the necessary means for its presen ation 1 
This does not mean that Hobbes limited ethical actions to those 
directed to the sole preservation of life, as his critics generally 
pretend On the contrary, such narrowing of human, tendencies 
would be in contradiction with the whole sy stem Nevertheless, the 
principle of self-preservation could sene as an excellent basis for 
this part of ethics which deals with the civil law, and could supply 
logical reasons for its precepts Tins was all the more important 
for Hobbes, as all his ethics were imbued with a political tendency 
The rules which express the indispensable conditions for the 
presen ation of lde arc called by Hobbes “laws of nature,” and 
the essence of moral duty lies in the conformity to these laws But 
since all human actions are strictly determined, being a resultant 
of external and internal forces acting m the moment of ultimate 
decision, the conception of duty, with Hobbes, takes on a very 
peculiar meaning Expressions such as "man ought to” or “is 
obliged to" only mean that such and such conduct corresponds to 
the cosmic laws and to the inborn desire of life proper to each man 
As all men desire life, so they desire to avoid whatever may threaten 
it If it so happens that their actions are contrary’ to the inborn 
tendency of sett preservation, such conduct must be interpreted as 
due to a misunderstanding, they evidently do not realize that the 
consequences of their conduct arc contrary to their most essential 
desires 1 If only a man realizes the consequences of his actions, and 
at the same time his natural desire for life, it suffices to determine 
him fatally to act according to the law of nature Transgressions 
against the latter are only due to insufficient enlightenment of the 
mmd, and, in most cases, it is the force of passion that obscures the 
image of duty 

The most curious of passions described by Hobbes is fear His 
conception of it, as of all other affects, is strikingly intellectual 
It is defined as an aversion coupled with the opinion of possible 
damage 3 Since appetite and aversion follow automatically upon 
the corresponding images, the contents of the image determine the 
kind of fear Sometimes, therefore, it may happen that the image 
representing a future damage is absolutely clear, m which case 
“fear” means the: foresight of that damage Nowadays we would use 
the word “apprehension,” meaning an intellectual rather than an 
, affective attitude If, moreover, the foreseen danger threatens life 
itself or the necessary means for its preservation, then "fear” 
becomes an act of reason equal to the sense of duly, which demands 
that we should defend ourselves from that danger at all costs 

It is most important for the understanding of Hobbes’ ethics 

1 ZX Hon oie, chapt m 6 * Lej chapt \i\ p 66 (E uj, j; 0 ) 
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and politics to distinguish these two kinds of fear, one as foresight, 
identical with the sense of duty, the second as a reaction from a 
lesser or uncertain evil In spite of numerous texts indicating these 
differences , 1 the majority of critics took the word ' fear ' m the 
ordinary sense, as a reaction from evil That is why Hobbes’ ethics 
have been misjudged as a sort of ‘ gospel of fear It is all the more 
necessary to emphasize the fact that Hobbes considered this ordinary 
fear as a low and unworthy motive, which can never be an excuse 
for the omission of a dut) Nevertheless he considered that in a 
Commonwealth it is necessary to enforce the law by the promise of 
reward or the threat of punishment, because most men are guided, 
not by reason, but by the immediate prospect of pleasure and dis- 
pleasure 1 

Hobbes’ theory of the Commonwealth is the continuation, the 
consequence, and in a way the goal of his ethics It is based on the 
premiss that, in order to preserve life, it is necessary to organize 
a Commonwealth by committing the sovereign power to an indi- 
vidual or to an assembly The sovereign once installed, cannot be 
dethroned by his subjects he has the right to nominate his suc- 
cessor, and his orders must meet with complete obedience These 
rights of the sovereign and duties of the subjects result from the 
fact that, without them, the maintenance of order would be im- 
possible and the world would become a chaos On account of the 
universal competition and enmity — the war of everyone against 
everyone’ —nobody would be able to preserve his life or enjoy in 
security the fruits of his labour 

Quite a number of researchers on Hobbes philosophy have re- 
marked that this idea of war of ever} one against everyone does not 
mean that such was the primitive state of humanity before the 
foundation of the present Commonwealths it is merely a sort of 
logical fiction, meant to demonstrate the necessity for hence the 
duty of, each man to obey the civil law A similar fiction is the 
pact of everyone with everyone, ’ by means of which the citizens 
choose a sov ereign and confer the pow er on him there is no necessity 
for any external formality for the pact to be considered as valid 
and the Commonwealth as founded Both acts are effectuated im- 
plicitly when they are demanded by reason, t e when otherwise 
the preservation of life and of the necessary means for it would be 
impossible This remains m connection with the special meaning 
which Hobbes gives to the idea of Commonwealth It does not 
consist m any specific constitution nor complicated bureaucracy 
The only essential is the relation of mutual duties existing between 

• De Ctie chapt i 2 ( Vnnotatio) chapt m 5 chapt xv 7 clc 
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two parties, one of which is bound to obey and the other to secure 
safety and the fullest development of life The number of men 
submitting themselves to such obedience is of no account, as also 
the manner in which this submission is accomplished A conquered 
people and their conquerors, as well as children and the parents 
who provide for them, can be considered as parties of a social con- 
tract In such eases their relations arc called “dcspotical, or paternal 
dominion,” and began when one of the parties was overpowered by 
the other In different circumstances, j c when this did not occur, 
the relation of the parties is a “dominion by institution ” However, 
in all cases the essence of the Commonwealth remains the same 
As we see, it is enough that an agreement should bo necessary for 
the preservation of life, to render it obligatory, even if it should not 
be made explicitly It suffices for a man to be the master of the 
life and death of another and yet not threaten to take his life, for 
it to be supposed that, in exchange for life, the submitting party 
has entered upon an agreement, and thus a Commonwealth lias 
been established Consequently families also are small Common- 
wealths This is another proof that the "war of everyone against 
everyone” could never really exist. 

Hobbes considers that m every’ Commonwealth both parties, 
sovereign and subjects, have duties towards one another Tins has 
often been unjustly denied And yet the very essence of Hobbes' 
conception of contract consists in mutual duties, it is evident, 
therefore, that the same rule must be applied equally to the social 
contract Further, it must be understood that, whether m a Common- 
wealth or in the state of nature, all duties have their foundation m 
that law of nature which impels everyone to preserve his life 
Many historians of philosophy err, therefore, in interpreting Hobbes’ 
thought as if things were good or bad, right or wrong, merely because 
the sovereign had decided so Tins would be "ethical nominalism, ”* 
of which in Hobbes there is no trace However, as the law of nature 
demands the absolute obedience of the subjects to their sovereign, 
Ho’DDes concluded wit'll the famous paradox that, m principle, no 
order of the sovereign can be wrong or unjust There is such close 
connection between the will of the soiereign and the laws of nature 
that one may consider the latter as being implicitly commanded 
by the sovereign, even without explicit order from him, provided 
. only that no contrary order has been given by him * Now it may 
happen that a conflict occurs between the law of nature and the order 
of the sovereign expressed m laws, decrees, or in any other way. 
In that case, again, the subjects are obliged to obey the sovereign* 
since he alone is allowed to interpret the law of nature m every 
particular case J 

* Tdnmes op at rst edition » Ln , chapt xxi 
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The social contract, which lies at the base of the Commonwealth, 
can be dissolved like any other agreement when the conditions 
which determined it cease to exist Since the object of the agreement 
is the preservation of life, then the Commonwealth is dissolved when* 
ever the sovereign has succumbed to enemies, or when for other 
reasons he is unable to guarantee security to his subjects Similarly, 
as the agreement has been made implicitly , so it is dissolved implicitly 
when rational motives require it However when this is not the 
case reason forbids the taking away or the limitation of the nghts 
of the sovereign power Otherwise there would be the continual 
danger of revolutions and seditions threatening the loss of goods 
or even of life The sovereign himself cannot limit his absolute 
power to the advantage of his subjects, as this would be contrary 
to reason and to the laws of nature 1 In this way Hobbes arrives 
at his famous conception of absolutism which has so often been 
misjudged 

In order to decide in what sense Hobbes can be called a partisan 
of absolutism, it is necessary first to realize that this word is inter- 
preted in two different ways One of these is to consider as absolute 
any Commonwealth which possesses unlimited power, so that private 
individuals have no nghts except those that the Commonwealth 
bestows upon them The other more current and accurate conception 
is that absolutism exists only where the power is concentrated in the 
hands of one single man or in a unique sovereign assembly, whose 
power does not derive from nor depend on any other factors 

If we analyse the first definition, we see that it means sovereignty 
and not stnctly absolutism In this sense all modem Common- 
wealths, even those which have a parliamentary constitution could 
be called absolute, as everywhere the representatives of the Govern- 
ment consider themselves competent to decide and regulate all 
questions arbitrarily If they grant certain bberties in private 
affairs to citizens or associations it is because they ha\e decided 
themselves to do so and not because of the pressure of some higher 
command The fact that Hobbes attnbutes such power to the 
sovereign is not sufficient reason for calhng him an absolutist On 
the contrary, it is to be marvelled at that he worked out so perfectly 
a theory which only later was to be universally acknowledged 2 

With regard to the other conception of absolutism Hobbes 
derived the rights of the sotereign from the will of the people 

* One can see here the reflection of the theones of the unlimited power of 
the monarch which had so great a hold on Charles I but while those theones 
denved the nghts of the Ivmg from dmne ongm Hobbes on tbe contrary 
gave them a rational foundation 

1 C Tarantmo Saggto mile xdee moral i e foUlicke dt Tomtnaso llohbes 
Giannim Kapoli 1905 pm 
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(whether explicit or not), 1 and he subordinated them to the law of 
nature The sovereign is obliged to go\ cm according to that law, 
though he need not give an account of his acts to anybody There- 
fore he ought not to demand greater obedience than that necessary 
for the realization of the purpose for which the power has been 
bestowed upon him * e for the prosperity and security of the people 2 
Furthermore it follows from the context tint, on special occasions, 
when there is no doubt that the orders of the sovereign arc con- 
trary to the law of nature (or the law of God, which comes to the 
same thing), Hobbes grants to the citizens the right of refusing 
obedience in order to follow the law of nature This happens, for 
instance, when the sovereign demands the denial of the true Christian 
faith Such cases Hobbes reduces to the minimum, and therefore, 
in the question of external worship he recommends to the subjects 
the greatest submission, especially as inwardly everyone may believe 
what he likes 

Hobbes dccned absolutism appears very different m the light 
of the above remarks on the character and the limits of sovereign 
power especially if we add that, in spite of his sympathy for 
monarchy, he considered that sovereign power can be concentrated 
not only in one man, but also in an assembly, whether a limited 
one (aristocracy) or comprising the whole nation (democracy) The 
only reason for calling him the "father of absolutism” is his teach- 
ing on the necessity of concentrating the whole power (executive, 
legislative, and judicial) in one central organ 3 But cv en here Hobbes 
cared more for the maintenance of the theoretic principle than for 
the practical application As Tonmes remarked , 4 Hobbes admits 
in Leixathan a form of limited monarchy in which power would 
belong in principle to the people, t e to an assembly convoked peri- 
odically, but in practice it would be entrusted for a limited period 
to a chosen dictator This would be m fact a division of power in 
spite of the theoretical indivisibility This conception is not far from 
our modem, parliamentary form of Commonw ealth 

This outline shows how obviously Hobbes’ philosophical system, 
and in particular his ethics and politics, are connected with the 
political and social problems that preoccupied contemporary minds 
Moreover, this connection is so close that Hobbes’ philosophy re- 
flects the transitory character of the time The intellectual devel- 
opment of this great philosopher, who first studied scholastic 
philosophy, then became acquainted with new currents in science 
based on observation and experience corresponds exactly to two 
phases of European thought The scholastic training gave him the 
* Lev chapt xxj , Dt C ive chapt vi 13 
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art of clear definition and the love of s> llogisms and deductions, 
but it burdened him also with a marked inclination for building 
artificial mental constructions, which he treated as realities This 
is striking in lus purely artificial psychology, as well as in his con- 
ception of duty, which he based on the supposition of an uncon- 
scious desire to preserve life On the other hand, the awakening 
experimental current impelled him to seek in reality foundations for 
his premisses, and to look for the confirmation of his theories in 
experiences and observation of life In a most curious way, rela- 
tivity and positivism, which characterized the new currents, met 
m lus system with mcducval dogmatism and inner faith in absolute 
truth and absolute good 

Hobbes’ conception of duty cannot be judged according to the 
idea we have of it to-day, since for us it consists in an imperative 
command, which anses not only from rational but also from irra- 
tional dements, such as traditions, habits and social influences 
Tor Hobbes himself, as we have already seen, the idea of duty did 
not embrace the whole domain of ethical actions, the latter reached 
much farther But even so his conception seems to us shockingly 
one-sided and lacking in elevation We must remember, however, 
that all the philosophy of Hobbes is a reaction from the mistakes 
of his time, and if he limits and impoverishes the idea of duty, it 
is because until that time this idea had been exceedingly vague 
He wanted to do away, once and for all, with the empty, insipid 
phrases of bigots and political agitators, and to oppose to them a 
solid, universally valid conception which could be easily verified 
However, his efforts came to nought because of the very nature 
of the question, which cannot be solved modo geomdneo So that, 
although he narrowed the conception of duty, he did not succeed 
m proving what he had set out to do the necessity of obedience 
to the established sovereign He put forward as chief argument 
the fatal consequences of revolution and anarchy which threaten 
society, consequently also private individuals Yet it is evident 
that there are people who thrive on upheavals and derive profit 
from disorder and struggles hence revolutions occur periodically 
in the history of the world It cannot be asserted that what is neces- 
sary for public security is equally necessary for the self-preservation 
of the individual , therefore Hobbes himself had to admit exceptions 
anh tffiow disobedience on certain occasions He did not realize 
that these concessions overthrew all his preceding arguments, for, 
from the moment that citizens arc allowed to judge their relations 
to the sovereign, the limits of duties become vague, and each person 
follows his personal opinions This, according to Hobbes himself, 
leads to revolution, which is the very thing he desired to avoid 
And so it is that, by his wonderfully logical system, Hobbes 
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proved the very opposite truth to the otic he wished to demonstrate, 
, e that in questions of morals no absolute, universal, and “objec- 
tive" rule can be established, and that the highest moral ideas can 
never be rationalized Moreover, his ceaseless fear of all spontaneous 
irrational, and unforeseen events is certainly exaggerated In the 
history of mankind the illegal interference of the people or its 
representatives has frequently produced results profitable to the 
Commonwealth 

As for politics, we know to-day that the form of government 
must vary according to local conditions In many countries absolute 
government, which seemed out of date has returned, censureship, 
obtrusive pressure in religious and political matters have reappeared, 
and this return to older forms of government is sometimes hailed 
w it h enthusiasm 


Despite all its faults, Hobbes philosophy has undoubtedly many 
qualities It represents the first great effort to place ethics and the 
science of Commonwealth on a reasonable foundation, without the 
help of religion Hobbes' keen powers of observation, as also his 
sober and fair judgment, lend to many of his sayings an undying 
actuality His anthropology' especially aroused the admiration of 
numerous eminent thinkers, and nowadays modem psychology and 
even sociology ow e a great deal to him * In his relativ ist theory of 
cognition one can detect the germs of modem pragmatism Special 
praise must be given to the style, so remarkably clear and concise, 
devoid of empty, bombastic phrases It is not to be w ondered at that 
in a short time his works brought him fame and were speedily* 
bought up The English edition of Leuathan, printed in 1651, was 
soon out of print, and Hobbes' adversaries, fearing his influence, 
persuaded the King to prohibit any new edition Only the Latin 
version appeared at the end of Hobbes’ life, first in Amsterdam m 
x66S, together with other works, and afterwards m London in 1G7G 
If the greatness of a man were to be measured by the fierceness 
of. the. ailarLs. at tos. adxessjUMs., th/u?. Hafcfcfts, v/vilA bn. itnantg ♦Are 
greatest No philosopher was ever more attacked by his contem- 
poraries The clergy in particular hated him as a free-thinker, whilst 
the monarchists considered that m Leviathan he had betrayed the 
cause of the King In spite of so many reproaches, Hobbes, amongst 
his friends, had the reputation of being a kind-hearted, serene, 
and cheerful companion, fond of tennis and other amusements' 
Thanks to the efforts of his admirers, several fine portraits of him 


1 Hobbes was the first to formulate a law of association of ideas He made 
interesting observations on the psycho-physiology of dreams on the nature 
of affects etc On the influence of Hobbes thought on the School of Durhheim 
consult Sortais op ett p 516 
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have been painted which give us a vivid impression of his interesting 
and remarkable personality * 

The reaction to Hobbes’ works cannot be limited to the polemics 
and criticisms that they aroused on all sides His remarkably logical 
thought pro\ cd the insufficiency of the methods previously employed, 
and forced people to revise the bases on which their ethics and 
philosophy of state w ere built, thus giving them a pou erful stimulus 
towards the elaboration of new and better systems This ncgati\c 
influence of Hobbes’ teaching, which in England particularly, was 
aery marked, has been emphasized by all lus critics 2 His ethics 
therefore produced a reaction in two different currents of thought 
represented on the one hand by the lntellcctualist tendencies of 
Samuel Clarke, Ralph Cudwortli, later Pnce, Reid, etc , on the other 
hand by the so called sentimentalists such as Shaftesbury, Hutche- 
son, Butler, Hume, Adam Smith, and others 3 

The positive influence of Hobbes is less known, although it was 
very important Amongst the thinkers whom he evidently inspired 
are Spinoza Puffendorf, Leibniz, Hehetms, Holbach, Rousseau, as 
also Diderot and the Trench Encyclopedists Some add the names 
of Comte, Berkeley, Nietzsche, and even Bossuet and Kant 

A detailed study of Hobbes' place amongst the great philosophers 
w ould pass the limits of this short survey The extraordinary actuality 
of the problems he treated, as well as the acuteness of his judgment, 
compel us to believe that the part he has to play in the histoiy of 
human thought is not yet ended More than one chapter in Latalhan 
and De Cne sound as if they had been written to-day and for our 
own times It seems therefore to be the appropriate moment to 
draw him out of the obscurity in which he lias so long been left 
Perhaps that is the reason why, during the last few years, he has 
begun to aw aken new interest everywhere even m his own country 
where lie was most forgotten The memory’ of great men never 
completely dies Sooner or later their merits come to light and 
receive the appreciation which great men in their lifetime so rarely 
enjoy 

* Among the best is the portrait by ’Michael XV right in the National Portrait 
Gallery and two others arc to be found in the Royal Society in London 
1 Cl Robertson op cit pp 2x4 333 sqq 

t II Moskowitz Das j norahsche llet rtetlungsicrmOgen in der cngltschcn 
rth\k ton Hobbes bis John Stuart Mill Inaugural Dissertation Erlangen 1906 



THE APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE 

II II TRICr MA D 
II 

Thus we cannot simply dismiss the principles of common sense as 
invalid or fictitious What attitude then ought we to adopt towards 
them 9 There are two obvious suggestions 
The first of these two views professes to put common sense into 
an impregnable position It starts from that consensus which we 
noticed above and it concludes that since the belief in the principles 
of common sense is both umv crsal and to all appearances ineradicable 
it must be innate or instinctive These principles and categories as 
it is sometimes put belong to the origin'll constitution of human 
nature— that is why we cannot get rid of them And therefore the 
argument goes on it is absurd to doubt them and equally absurd 
to defend them It is absurd for instance cither to doubt or to defend 
our belief in the existence of a physical world or in the existence of 
other minds than our own At the age when wc begin to reflect we 
find that we already accept these principles and others like them 
and that we interpret our sense-data in terms of the common 
sense categories We can no more give them up that wc can give up 
our instincts Our minds just work in that waj that is all and wc 
cannot make them work in any other way 

It follows from this that the chief endeavour of philosophy is to 
discover winch among our beliefs are thus pnmitiv e or constitutional 
and which are acquired Some philosophers for instance have 
thought it very important to show that our belief in the moral law 
is part of our original constitution and some have even spoken of 
a religious instinct meaning apparently an instinctive belief m the 
existence of some div me bung or beings And it is held that when w e 
have found these original beliefs stated them clearly and made a 
list of them there ii nothing more to do Tor w e cannot (so to speak) 
get behind them Thus philosophy according to this way of thinking 
becomes a kind of psychology— the mental science of the Scottish 
school 

This curious view has tuotc advocates than one might think 
Hume is perhaps the most famous Kant sometimes comes pretty 
close to it And Reid is sometimes to be found on the same side 
though generally he is what we should now call a realist Perhaps 
he did not always «ce the difference between saying that the beliefs 
of common sense are part of our original constitution not acquired 
in the course of experience and saying that they are ultimate truths 
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not inferred from anything else At any rate, we owe to him the 
best brief statement of the view that w e are considering * If we are 
deceived in these beliefs ” he says, ' we are deceived by Him that 
made us and there is no remedy " What is even more surprising, 
we find Mr Russell in more than one passage apparently taking the 
same view In the first of his Lovell Lectures he says that we have 
certain instinctive beliefs which it is in vam to question The 
sole business of philosophy is to ‘ harmonize them — and presumably, 
we must add to formulate them exactly before it does so But, of 
course, it is possible that both he and Reid are using the term 
belief loosely, when they really mean knowledge and then they 
are defending a very different position 
But we must continue our examination What vie really wish to 
know is whether the principles of common sense are true or not 
And instead of answering this question, the view before us simply 
asserts that they (» e the beltevmgs) are part of the original consti- 
tution of our minds, and that we cannot get nd of them But this 
is not really irrelevant since it implies that we cannot tell whether 
they are true or false, and that is an answ er to our question, and a 
very disturbing one The principles of common sense, it would be 
urged by those who hold this view, are clearly not self evident, 
nor are they deducible from other self evident principles— or, at 
least, no one can show that they are Kant’s deduction of the cate- 
gories only succeeds at most in reducing the number of those prin- 
ciples by showing that some are dependent on others Nor are they 
reached by induction, indeed, they could not be reached in this way, 
for some or all of them are already presupposed m every inductive 
inquiry Therefore, the argument goes on, w e certamly do not know 
that these principles are true They are assumptions, then, or 
postulates which are treated by all men as if they were true By 
making these assumptions we are able as the phrase is, to organize 
our experience, to sort out our sense data and our images into sets, 
and in a measure to anticipate the future But that is all, and it 
by no means follow s that the assumptions are true 
Indeed, according to the more extreme advocates of the theory, the 
question does not even arise, for what we have been calling assump- 
tions or postulates are really more properly rules or commands 
Every man according to this way of putting it, instinctively com- 
mands himself 1 to imagine an independent world of physical objects 
and other minds to which he relates his sense data Those commands 
are what ite hav e called the principles of common sense, but on this 
view they have no more to do with truth and falsehood than the 
rules of scansion have, we can indeed inquire whether our description 
of them is true, but not whether they are true themselv es 

* And others? Those who do not obey are sent to lunatic asylums 
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But it is unfair to lay too much stress on this more exaggerated 
form of the theory Let us therefore confine ourselves to the original 
\ersion which says that our common sense assumptions arc tn fact 
either true or false but that we have no means of discovering whether 
they are true or false 

We maj illustrate the position by taking the most obv ious example. 
When I believe that there exists a body or physical object which I 
call tins chair then according to the theory, I am not knowing 
the particular chair itself, but only the sense data which I believe 
to be appearances of it 1 am not even knowing the fact that these 
sense data arc appearances of some one object I merely assume that 
the object exists and I merely assume that the sense-data are 
appearances of it 

But, we may object the question whether there really is a chair 
or not cannot really be avoided Nor can one help asking whether 
there really arc other mmds than one s own And it is not enough to 
tell us that everyone instinctively assumes the validity of the moral 
law , and the existence of a div me being or beings We cannot help 
asking, Well but is it valid, and ts there really a God? 

The most consistent advocates of the theory that we arc consider- 
ing would refuse to consider these questions on the ground that 
no human being can answer them Tor, according to them, we 
have no access to the independently real, but only to sense-data, 
and no examination of sense data can tell us whether there is a 
physical world or a moral law But without access to the inde- 
pendently real we cannot possibly tell whether our common-sense 
assumptions are true or false Moreover, it is always possible that 
there is no independently real 

Others, however, have attempted to answer the question, and 
perhaps it is v\ orth xv hile to stop and see \\ hy their answ er is fallacious 
It is more or less as follows Since our common sense beliefs or 
assumptions are instinctive, they must have been affected by the 
course of evolution, perhaps they were acquired by our remote 
aaatsfctts, •asaJw, 'a i ’i& x , mdx tikcA xxftxakj V<rve ’oeen 

modified and developed, even if they existed m some crude form in 
the first living creature Now, if they had not been conducive to 
our survival, they would not now exist in us as part of our mental 
constitution But they could not have been conducive to survival 
unless they were true, since otherwise they would have led to 
dangers and difficulties at every turn, and both they and their holders 
would have been eliminated 

This "biological argument for Realism," as a German writer has 
called it, is the modem version of Descartes' view that God is no 
deceiver It seems to me wholly fallacious 

We can meet it first on its own ground, for it is by no means 
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dear that a true belief would necessarily be more conducive to 
survival than a false one It is only necessary, for survival, that our 
beliefs had a certain constant relation to the facts— that the error 
in them should be a ‘systematic’ error Thus, if the independent 
real were in fact (as Berkeley thought) a senes of volitions in the 
mind of God, and we had the beliefs which we have now, we should 
be able to survive as well as we do now There are even cases 
where a false belief is more conducive to survival than a true one 
When the independent real is very complicated, as matter is alleged 
to be by modern physics, it is desirable in. the interests of survival 
that we should believe it to be simpler than it is, for simple beliefs 
are easier to act upon Again, a too subtle appreciation of other 
people s mental states would be a very scnous obstacle to survival 
in a savage age If the savage had too nice a consciousness of his 
enemy’s point of view, he might not hit hard enough, or he might 
hesitate at the critical moment It would never do for him to have 
scruples or misgivings on that score 
But the fundamental objection is one that we have noticed before 
The whole argument is really circular, for it begins by assuming 
the truth of those very common sense beliefs which it professes to 
establish Unless the physical world really does exist — not merely 
is believed to exist, but really does — there cannot be evolution nor 
struggle for existence And unless our ancestors really existed and 
really had minds — not merely are believed by us to have had them — 
it is simple nonsense to talk about their beliefs at all We can only 
begin discussing the beliefs of primitive mankind when we have 
already established the existence of an objective physical world, 
and of an objective past, independent of our beliefs about it 
Thus we return to the other position, that we cannot tell whether 
the fundamental principles of common sense are true or false , that 
our minds just work in that way and there is no more to be said 
According to this positivism, or agnosticism, we cannot know 
the independently real, we can only put together our sense-data 
(which alone are giv en) as tf the principles of common sense were 
valid, and with that we must rest content And so the theory which 
began by exalting common sense as part of our constitution turns 
round mto a scepticism which is as much opposed to the plain man’s 
ordinary view of the world as any theory could well be 
Still, sceptical or not, it certainly appears to be a very formidable 
theory, and has been pretty widely accepted But w e have now to 
point out that it is exposed to several fatal objections 
In the first place, it assumes that only sensation gives us access 
to the independently real, and sensation (according to the strict 
form of the theory) tells us nothing It is nonsense, for instance, to 
say that the existence of sense-data proves the existence of a world 
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of things m themselves by which they arc caused, for wc have first 
to show that the category of cause and effect is valid, and, as Hume 
demonstrated, no examination of sense-data will show that It is 
therefore maintained that wc ha\c ho means of showing that the 
principles of common ^ensc ate \ahd, they are neither sensibly 
given, nor self-evident , therefore (according to the theory) the) can 
only be mere assumptions But, wc must reply , the alternate cs arc 
not exhaustive There may be other hinds of immediate apprehen- 
sions besides sensation We max immediately apprehend not merely 
sense-data, but physical objects, not merely images, but past events, 
the function of the sense-data max be merely to direct our attention 
to those physical objects Or wc may lie immediately aware not of 
this physical object itself, but of the fact that these sense-data are 
appearances of some one physical object, and of the fact that these 
images arc present appearances of a past exent These altcmatixes 
should at least be discussed before wc dismiss the principles of com- 
mon sense as mere assumptions It may, howexer be said that we 
should not haxe suggested these possibilities unless wc were already 
conxinced of the x alidity of common sense, and determined to defend 
it against the 'as if theory Wc shall therefore say no more about 
them for the present 

But the theory may be directly attached as follows Tire presup- 
position of it is, that there are human minds and that there are 
beliefs Now if the theory' x\erc tme wc could not possibly' know this, 
for the principle that there exist other minds besides my own is 
itself one of the principles whose validity' is in doubt All that I 
can say, according to the theory', is that "I believe that there arc 
other minds and that they entertain beliefs, but I cannot possibly 
tell whether there are other minds or not ” At any rate my belief 
in other minds is every’ bit as doubtful as my belief in the physical 
world, or m an objective moral law Whether the philosophers of 
'as if’ will be content to accept this problematic sobpsism, wc leave 
them to determine But if they stir a step beyond it they are bound, 
in consistency, to surrender their whole position Tor if I can have 
knowledge about other minds, whether intuiti\ely or by inference, 
if I can even know the fact that other minds exist, here is a hind of 
knowledge whose object is neither a sense-datum nor a self-evident 
general truth like the truth of mathematics, nor something deduced 
from such truths, and if I can know other minds bv this hind of 
knowledge, no reason appears why I should not also know the 
physical world, God, and the moral law 
A similar objection applies in the case of memory The principle 
"that these things did reallv happen which I distinctly remember” 
(to take Reid's statement of it) is one of those whose validity is 
doubtful, according to the theory According to it, we can only knou> 
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the present image, and our belief that it is the 'appearance of’ a 
real past event, to which it directs our attention, is said to be a 
mere belief or assumption But surely it is obvious that if so it is 
impossible to think or argue In any complicated argument we 
cannot apprehend all the steps at once Suppose there are four 
steps. A, B, C, D When we reach D, we may directly apprehend 
that C necessitates it Thus tf C is true, D is true. But how can we 
know that C is true? The obvious answer is ' We remember that we 
proved it to be true just now,” and that is ordinarily taken to mean, 
"We directly know the fact that we did prove it " But according 
to the theory before us, we cannot really mean that All that we know 
is the present image or word, our belief in the past fact is mere 
assumption, and we cannot possibly tell whether there ever was such 
a fact or not In other w ords, w e cannot possibly tell whether w e really 
did prove C, and if we did not, vie cannot tell whether C is true, 
and D (our conclusion) does not follow Nor is there any remedy for 
this unfortunate state of things It is no good, for instance, to go 
back and run through the argument again from the beginning For 
the same difficulty will anse as before — we shall have to rely upon 
memory, and if memory is mere belief or assumption, we still can 
draw no conclusion from our premises 
Thus the theory before us would overthrow all argument except 
perhaps the simplest immediate inferences, and as it itself professes 
to be reached by argument, it overthrows itself And if to save 
itself it allows that memory is not mere belief or assumption, but 
knowledge, the former objection applies again The object of memory 
is not a sense-datum nor a self evident truth, nor a proposition 
deduced from such a truth And if there is this kind of knowledge, 
all the principles of common sense may equally claim to be known by 
it , and then they are not mere assumptions, but are objectively valid 1 
Lastly, it is just possible that the defenders of the theory which 
we are criticizing may change their ground and say "The mind which 
we are talking about, when we say that the principles and categories 
of common sense arc part of the constitution of the mind, is not 
that of any historical individual, but it is Mind with a capital M, 
or "the mind of the universe ” To this we may answer, first, that it 
is a flagrant misuse of the word 'mind', and secondly (leaving that 
,’AnA Vi. 'gnnfe Wft'jxrafi-ivi: me cuTfitnrfrmg 'jm ? ui A Vir& VentL 
has all reality for its content (and that is the sort of thing that is 
meant), the principles and categories which belong to its constitution 
are constitutions of reality also, in other vs ords, they are objectively 
valid 

* A further point The theory says that only sense-data and images arc 
tnowable But it itself can hardly be a mere set of sense-data and images 
Or if it is, it is mere noise and ink marks, and cannot be true or false 
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Our original question was, What authority belongs to common 
sense ^ We ha\c now discussed two important ways of answering it 
Both agreed that common sense has no authority, and that the 
appeal to it is not legitimate, but for different reasons According 
to the first view , because the principles ot common sense arc definitely 
false, according to the second, because we cannot tell whether they 
are true or not and we have seen tint both these \icws must be 
rejected We have now to consider the third ty pc of answer 
According to it common sense and ordinary language arc always 
right not that every assertion which any plain man makes is true — 
that would be too absurd What arc aluay s true arc the philosophical 
presuppositions of the plain man s assertions — what wc have called 
the principles of common sense Thus ordinary language may always 
be appealed to in philosophy, though not in science or history And 
the reason is, that the ordinary' man is an unbiassed witness, lie 
simply looks at the facts without prepossessions and states what 
he sees, whereas jpeople with a philosophical training are always 
prejudiced in one way or another Ordinary language, then, embodies 
what we may call a fair first-hand account of the real Philosophers 
cannot regain for themselves their lost innocence and natural piety 
(as m Professor Alexander’s terms) If they want to know the facts 
they must go to the plain man and to ordinary language, simply 
because there is nowhere else to go Everybody else, ourselves 
included, wants to prove or disprove something, and therefore 
cannot be trusted to giv e a fair account of the facts 

This theeny is certainly a \eTy curious one Ordinary language 
surely cannot quite be the inspired oracle that it supposes, for we 
all know that different languages differ very widely m structure, 
and it seems to follow that they cannot all giv e an accurate repre- 
sentation of the structure of things Thus Chinese, for example, is 
said to have no substantives and European languages have no 
timeless tense Thus the ev idence of language must ahvay s be accepted 
with caution 

Again, ordinary language and ordinary thought do not formulate 
their principles The principles of common sense hav e to be extracted 
by philosophical inquiry' We have already seen what dangers 
this introduces Between a fact and its formulation there is many 
a slip 

Thirdly, the plain man is not an unprejudiced witness We have 
seen already that he is a specialist in making a living (as Professor 
Stout, I think, has said), and he has all the specialist's bias He has 
no desire to understand the nature of things for their own sake, 
but only for what he can get out of them , so he does not mind if his 
statements, or what they imply', are sometimes inconsistent with 
one another, and on some points of philosophical importance it is 
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almost impossible to discover (as we say) "what he really does tlunh ” 
The conceptions of 'one thing’ and of 'illusion' were the examples 
we gave before But there are plenty of others It comes to this then 
The plain man is often sadly muddled in his opinions, he does not 
trouble to think clearly when there is no practical need to do so, 
and so his language is not clear either 
For these reasons we cannot accept this extreme 'verbal inspira- 
tion theory of ordinary language, and indeed if it was true as it 
stands there would be no need for philosophy at all, or, what comes 
to the same thing everyone would be a philosopher, and there would 
be no more to be done We cannot estimate the authority of common 
sense so highly as that — it is not infallible and all sufficient On the 
other hand, the theories which deny that common sense has any 
authority, and altogether disallow the appeal to it, seem clearly 
fallacious The principles of common sense are certainly no mere 
fictions or arbitrary assumptions on the contrary, as we have seen, 
their truth is presupposed even in the theories of those who profess 
to dispute it Thus it is clear that common sense possesses very 
great authority, even though the appeal to it is not final 

In this connection we must notice another point, upon which 
Professor G E Moore has laid great stress and which we have 
hitherto passed over Apart from all philosophical theories, it does 
seem perfectly certain that everyday statements like ' There is a 
letter on the table,” "The cat has drunk the milk,” “You ought to 
go out,” "I remember being here before” — are on many occasions 
in some sense true, that is, they certainly do often express 
facts They may express their facts badly, but if so, it must be 
possible to give some ‘good meaning’ to them And if any theory 
were proposed which implied that such statements were false, we 
should all say that the theory must be wrong somewhere At any 
rate (I am still following Professor Moore) we should all think it 
much more probable that the theory was wrong somewhere, than 
that the statements were false These are what we call ' plain facts," 
which every theory must make room for We may illustrate the 
point by an epigram of Mr Russell s Physics, he says, is far more 
likely to be true than philosophy is — meaning by philosophy the 
theory of this or that philosopher — and what he says of physics 
applies a fortiori to the ordinary propositions of everyday life 
Tor it is on such propositions that physics and all experimental 
science is, in the end based If it is not sometimes true that this thing 
is moving and that thing is not, all science (except mathematics) 
collapses Thus the only real question about these statements of 
ordinary everyday life and observation is not are they true, for 
everyone must admit that they are, but what exactly do they mean, 
and what principles or categories do they presuppose 
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It is difficult to make this point any clearer, but perhaps we may 
add an indirect argument If the statements of ordinary life (such as, 
There is a letter on the table and so on} \s ctc not in some sense true, 
there would be mo problems for philosophy to discuss and philosophy 
would nc\cr Ime existed for all problems arise out ot previous 
knowledge If we ask What does this statement mean >' we must 
already know that it means something, we must also know the sort 
of thing it means — otherwise we should not feel puzzled about it 
A mere falsehood or fiction, or a string of nonsense, raises no problem 
There may indeed be a problem as to who uttered it and what 
made him do it but that just proves our point, for obviously we 
should not ask such a question unless we already knew that the 
falsehood or the nonsense had been uttered by someone Now philo- 
sophy certainly exists and has problems and it certainly takes many 
ot them from ordinary language Therefore ordinary language must 
sometimes express knowledge — its statements must sometimes be 
true 

On the other hand neither would there be any problem for 
philosophy if ordinary language were perfectly clear But it is 
obvious that ordinary language is not clear by any means, nor do 
we need any examination of language to teach us that the mental 
acts expressed m our ordinary statements arc by' no means clear 
either Direct introspection tells us that they are very confused 
indeed 

Thus we seem forced to admit (what, perhaps, nobody would 
deny) that there is such a thing as confused apprehension, we might 
call it confused knowledge, only that some, perhaps, would hold 
that knowledge, to be knowledge, must be clear At any rate, 
whatever name be proper for it, the thing certainly exists We shall 
call it confused apprehension, and we must now try to give a bnef 
account of it 

Confused apprehension differs from ignorance, from mere belief, 
and from clear apprehension or knowledge proper (i) In ignorance 
the mind stands in no kind of cognitive relation to the object {kc 
use the term ‘object* here in the very widest sense) (u) In mere belief 
it does stand m a relation to the object, but the relation is indirect 
What the mind directly apprehends is a certain universal or set of 
universal, and by an act which cannot be further analysed, but 
which certainly is not an act of knou i Kg at all, it 'attributes’ these uni- 
versal as characteristics to some real thing or things already known to 
exist If these universal really do characterize the thing, the belief 
is true if not, false But the whole essence of belief, of course, is that 
w e do not know whether it is true or false Thus the relation betw een 
the belief and its object may, if w e like, be called correspondence 
Now what we are calling confused apprehension differs from this 
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for in it we are m a direct cognitive relation to our object, as 
we are m knowledge proper We need nothing further to assure us 
of the existence of our object, we are as sure of it* as we can be, for 
we directly 'grasp' the object 

Why, then, is the apprehension confused, if it is directly related 
to its object 7 The answer is, because the object is complex It has 
parts, and these parts stand in complicated relations with one 
another The relations may be spatial or temporal, or of various 
other kinds Let us call this whole system of relations the 'structure' 
of the object and let us remark again that wc are using the word 
object in its very widest sense, for whatever can 'stand before’ 
the apprehending mind 

The possibility of confused apprehension may now be explained 
It may happen m two ways Either we may apprehend (that is, 
know) the general structure of the object, and the fact that it has 
some part or other, but not those parts themselves Or, on the other 
hand we may apprehend (that is, know) the parts and the fact that 
they belong to some structure or other, but not the structure itself 

Nor is the case of a whole and its parts the only one in which 
confused apprehension is possible It also arises when the object of 
our apprehension js a group or a system containing members Possibly 
it may also arise in the case of a substance and its qualities For 
though we cannot apprehend a substance without qualities, nor 
qualities without a substance yet we might apprehend a number of 
qualities and know that each of them belonged to some substance 
or other, and yet not know that they all belonged to the same one 

So far confused apprehension is a special case of what is vaguely 
called partial ignorance That is the first degree of it But there is 
also a second, in which we pass from ignorance to false belief Thus, 
in the case of the whole and its parts, we may know only the structure 
of the whole and the fact that it has some parts or other, and we 
may have a false belief as to the nature of the parts If our whole, 
for example, is a teacup, we may know the shape, and then not 
noticing the colour, we may afterwards falsely believe that it is 
blue with a white handle, whereas, m fact, it is green all over And 
so m the other cases Of course, we may also pass from ignorance to 
true belief and then our attitude of mind, so far as its verbal expres- 
sion goes, may seem to be clear knowledge But, in fact, it is still 
confused For though we do stand m a direct cognitive relation to 
some parts of the nature of our object, we are only in an indirect 
relation to others , and the relation is none the less indirect because 
our belief happens to be true 

It will scarcely be denied that examples of confused apprehension, 

* Or if } on will we are more than sure because we are in a state where 
the distinction between sure and unsure does not arise at all 
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in these senses of the phrase are common enough Thus I may 
know the names of all the Plantagcnet kings of England and even 
something of their careers — for example that Edward I fought 
against the Scots or that Edward III had aver} long reign — and jet 
I may not know what order they came m Or (the second degree of 
confusion) I may have a false belief about that order I may tlunk 
for instance that John came before Richard I In such a case it 
would obviously be false to say that I was completelv ignorant of the 
history of England during the Plantagcnet period or to say that I 
had only beliefs about it and knot nothing The proper expression 
dearly is that I do know certain facts which fall within the period 
but that I have only a confused apprehension of the period as a whole 
Again I may know how the mam streets of a certain town are 
related to each other yet I may have completely forgotten (or may 
never have known) what kind of buildings there were in those streets 
and whether the surface was tar or xxood blocks or cobbles I remem 
ber that there were houses of some kind and some kind of surface 
but 1 do not remember what Of course 1 do not apprehend the 
spatial relation of the streets confusedly but clearly I knou? that 
But I do ha\ e a confused apprehension of the town as a whole 
Again I may remember perfectly well the general look of a thing 
— say of the landscape seen from Bnll Hill— without being able to 
recall any of the details That I do remember it is shown by the fact 
that I recognize it on going there again or when I come across a 
picture of it But mj memory of it js confused There are hundreds 
of cases of this kind — when we apprehend the outline of a thing 
without noticing its colour (though we observe that it has some 
colour) or the colour without the outline or the general plan of 
the outline without the details of it or the details w ithout the general 
plan And if we still doubt we have only to attend to any comph 
cated thing or fact and then at once we find ourselves passing from 
confused apprehension to clearer and clearer apprehension 
Thus there is no doubt that confused apprehension exists and that 
it differs from ignorance from mere belief (true or false) and from 
knowledge proper And it seems pretty clear that a good deal of 
what we call our knowledge is really confused apprehension with a 
greater or smaller degree of confusedness And some of it is mixed 
with belief true or false m the way that we have just described 
If we have established so much w e may close this long digression 
and at last attempt a reasonable answer to our original question 
What authority belongs to common sensed 
It seems pretty clear that the plain man s mental attitude that 
attitude which finds expression in ordinary language is generally 
one of confused apprehension We saw before that it is not an attitude 
of ignorance or of mere belief or of fanciful construction (as various 
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philosophers have held) We saw that the plain man’s statements 
and the principle of common sense which are presupposed in them 
cannot be rejected as false, nor can we say that we do not know 
whether they are false or true We arc bound to admit that there is 
‘something in them ' But, on the other hand, wc cannot always 
accept them as they stand, for they are sometimes inconsistent with 
each other, besides, we cannot always tell what the statements of* 
them mean All these facts are accounted for if we suppose that the 
plain man is apprehending that which really is but apprehending it 
confusedly, and it is difficult to see how else we could account for 
them, for we know that there is truth in his statements, and he 
knows it Therefore they cannot express mere beliefs 1 And we know 
that as they stand they arc obscure and sometimes inconsistent 
Therefore they cannot express knowledge Only confused apprehen- 
sion is left 

It seems, then, that the plain man s statements and the expressions 
of ordinarv language have the same sort of authority in philosophy 
as the evidence of a muddled and ignorant but fairly honest witness 
in a law court It settles nothing but it does set a question, and the 
question is one which has to be answered if the case is to be fairly 
tried The one thing we cannot do with such testimony is to ignore 
it As we say, it has to come in somewhere 

Thus the particular statements of the plain man have authority, 
first, as setting problems which philosophy is bound to solve, 
secondly, as excluding certain philosophical doctrines which would 
imply that those statements are not only confused but false But, of 
course if what we have been calling the principles of common sense 
could be certainly discovered and clearly formulated, they would 
possess a much greater authority than any particular common sense 
statement These principles, if only we could formulate them, would 
possess so far as they went, an absolute authority If wc could 
deduce them from some higher principle, or exhibit them as members 
of a systematic whole, so much the better But even if w e could not do 
this, we should have no right to doubt them Tor (in Kant s language) 
they make our experience possible , that is, they arc presupposed in 
those particular statements of everyday life which arc known to 
be in some sense true, and which form the starting point of all 
philosophy 

1 I do not mean that beliefs cannot be trac bat only that the belie* ef of 
them cannot knoa> that they arc true 
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Principal \ T G\R\1L '!' I’D 

(i) The poets words "A man’s reach should exceed his grasp’ 
are not merely a command of what ought to be they arc a descrip- 
tion of whit is (a) Man ha* always been stretching himself beyond 
Ins own measure He has a sense of the Infinite Eternity Ins been 
set in his heart he has not been content to look only on the things 
seen, his gaze has ever been towards the Unseen \Yhite\er stage of 
development he may have reached, he seeks for, and strives after, 
what is above and beyond himself and his world In science he tncs 
to get behind the -phenomenal reality as his senses apprehend it, to 
the non menal or the explanation of reality which wall satisfy his 
mind In philosophy he endeavours to bring the multiplicity of his 
experience, outer and inner into a unity that vv ill evidence itself to 
his reason as coherent, and not contradictory In morality he is not 
content with the customs and standards of the society of which he 
is a member, but conscious of their inadequacy, he conceives and 
aspires to realize an ideal adequate to Ins nature, his ought to be is 
always challenging his is The impulse or motive (the ftan vital) of 
progress in all spheres of human interest and activity is "the best is 
yet to be ’’ 

(6) But it is in his religion most of all that man’s reach is bey ond 
his grasp It is now generally acknowledged that religion is universal 
in mankind, that there is no tribe, nation, or race, winch has not 
some forms of rebgious belief and nte, although it has not always 
been easy for the civilized observer to recognize the religious char- 
acter of some phenomena of savage life Itmay r further be contended 
that, as religion is universal in mankind, so it is necessary to man- 
hood, for instances can be given of the way in which men have tned 
to discover or to mv ent some kind of a substitute for the inherited 
religion which they had abandoned Individuals there may be who 
boast that they have no religion, and who may appear to be doing 
without it, but closer scrutiny will chow that they do have some sort 
of regulative conception, some *ort of determinative attitude to the 
world around them, which for them takes the place religion otherwise 
would fill 

(2) Many have been the definitions of religion, and vaned the 
theories of its ongin I shall content myself with indicating very 
briefly three tendencies of thought in this matter, which may be 
described by the terms rational, practical, and mystical The first 
regards religion in respect of its belief? as an attempt to explain the 
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world It is represented by the theory of animism which bases 
religion on a belief in ghosts and spirits which control the processes 
of nature for man s weal or woe The second looks to the end which 
religion serves it seeks to give a reason for man s offering praters 
and sacrifices to the spirits or gods in whom he believes any theo- 
retical reason man may have for his belief being thus reinforced by 
the practical advantage of the belief Man according to this view is 
religious because by alliance with and assistance of the spirits or 
gods he desires and expects to secure his own good however he may 
conceive that good If religion were this or that and no more it is 
evident that it would be likely to be superseded as man came to 
know and understand his world and as he gained fuller control of 
its forces by knowledge of its laws Science on the one hand and 
industry on the other would tend to become the Jacob or supplanter 
of religion Neither of these aspect* of religion the theoretical or the 
practical is its essential feature even although religion does offer 
an explanation of the world and does help man in his needs The 
core of religion is the contact of the human soul with the Divine 
Spirit even when crudely conceived as spirits or gods and worshipped 
in prayer and sacrifice to seek man s earthly good To this contact 
mystics in all ages and religions have borne witness even in the 
lowest phases of religion there is a sense of divine possession and 
means are used to secure it 

(3) This core of reltgion has been in recent years investigated and 
expounded in a book which made a great sensation on its appearance 
in Germany namely R Otto s Das Heilxge which has been trans- 
lated by J W Harvey into English under the title The Idea of the 
Holy (Humphrey Milford 192^) What man thus apprehends as 
real in his religion is the numinous (from Latin numen) which Otto 
regard* as the best equivalent of the original meaning of the word 
holy which has acquired a distinctly ethical reference not native to 
it In justifying his use of the term Otto states By means of a 
special term we shall the better be able first to keep the meaning 
clearly apart and distinct and second to apprehend and classify 
connectedly whatever subord natc forms or stages of development it 
may show F or this purpose I adopt a w ord coined from the Latin 
numen Omen has giv en us ominous and there is no reason why from 
numen w c should not si mdarly form a w ord numinous I shall speak 
then of a unique numinous category of value and of a definitely 
numinous state of mind which is always found wherever the 
category is applied This mental state is perfectly sui generis and 
irreducible to any other and therefore like every absolutely 
primary and elementary datum while it admits of being discussed 
it cannot be strictly defined There u only one way to help another 
to an understanding of it He must be guided and led on by con 
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sideration and discussion of the matter through the ways of his own 
mind, until he reach the point at winch 'tlic numinous' in lum per- 
force begins to stir, to start into life and into consciousness Wc can 
co-operate in this process by bringing before Jus notice all that can 
be found in other regions of the mind, already know n and familiar, 
to resemble, or again to afford some special contrast to the particular 
experience we wish to elucidate In other words, our N cannot, 
strictly speaking be taught, it can only be evoked, awakened in the 
mind as everything that comes 'of the spirit’ must be awakened" 
(p 7) 'When the numinous is thus felt as objective and outside the 
self ' (p 11) what is evoked is the ‘creature feeling,’ a spccihc form 
of the 'feeling of dependence’ which Schleicrmachcr regarded as the 
distinctive mark of religion The numinous is the mysterium, because 
it is so ‘wholly other’ for our feeling At the beginning of his analysis 
of the sternum Otto quotes Tcrsteegen “A God comprehended is 
no God The terms transcendent and supernatural arc a concep- 
tual expression of this feeling This mjstcnum is Irenicndum, and 
this term describes three elements, aw fulness, ov crpowcnngness, and 
energy or urgency In contrast to this repellent element in the 
attractive, the mystenum is also fasemum, embracing "Love, 
Mercy, Pit} , Comfort " The numinous to begin with is non-rational 
and non moral, but becomes, as religion develops, rationalized and 
moralized, in other words, religion is not left apart, but is brought 
into relation with the other elements in the life of man Otto recog 
nizes this need of rationalization and moralization, and injustice is 
done to him when his name is invoked in support of a non rational 
and non moral representation of religion 
{4) To return to the course of the argument from this digression 
which is relevant to it, it is probable that without this mjstical 
element, the contact of man with God in religion, neither the rational 
aspect, nor the practical would ha\e come to be It was because man 
was conscious of the divine, and his conception or intuition of it 
developed as indicated by Otto, that he explained his world, or met 
-Lit JMofc jj .V Avt at A's rolgwvr fa? rtnfcnr fo ieihbrer- 
macher, and criticizes his description of religion as ‘a feeling of 
dependence’ as too general , but he does recognize that Schleiermacher 
has the root of the matter m him Hegel s view of religion as a kind 
of knowledge, inferior to that of philosophy, or Kant's as a sanction 
of morality, an apprehension of moral duties as divine commands, 
has the inadequacy of the rational and the practical view of religion 
(b) Attention may be directed to Bergson’s insistence on intuition 
as a more adequate apprehension of reality than is conceptual know- 
ledge as having some affinity with Otto's view of the apprehension 
of the numinous With Eucken too there seems a point of contact. 
Man must subjectively realize the spiritual life in himself before he 
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can apprehend, come into contact with, the spiritual reality, objec- 
tive in the Universe What for the purpose of this essay needs to be 
emphasized is that religion is not the conclusion of an argument, the 
premises of which are in something other than itself; man does not 
believe m and worship God to satisfy his intellectual curiosity, or to 
gratify his practical necessity, to make his world more intelligible or 
his life more tolerable but he has an apprehension of the divine, or 
rather he has been apprehended by the divine Paul, the Christian 
mystic expresses the truth and the worth of all religion when he 
states as his aim 'that I may apprehend, seeing that also I was 
apprehended (Philippians 111 12, R V marg ) Putting the matter 
m other ways men have had, and still have experience of God, He 
becomes as real to them as self and world, and even m their highest 
moods He is more real than self and world, or menpercene God by 
an inner as they perceive the world by an outer, vision, but, just as 
sense perception is on analysis shown to be a mediated process, 
although there is no consciousness of the process, but only of the 
immediate contact with reality, so the perception of God may be 
analysed but the mediation which may be discovered does not 
destroy the immediacy of the contact, or discredit the reality so 
perceived 

(5) I am fully aware that those who do not share this experience, 
and have never had such a perception, may dismiss religion as a 
superseded superstition May I offer three considerations in arrest 
of such a judgment? (a) This religious experience, this spiritual per- 
ception, has not been an individual peculiarity, there is a "great 
cloud of witnesses,” who ha\c “endured, as seeing Him who is 
invisible Among those witnesses are scholars, thinkers, saints men 
of affairs whose intelligence is keen, character noble, service abun- 
dant Is all this testimony to be brushed aside as irrelevant? 

(6) Are those who suffer from the privation of what is a general 
human endowment in a position to challenge the testimony of those 
whose greatest good in life is just the possession of this capacity for 
God 5 Shall a blind man denj that the painter has realized his ideal 
of beauty m colour and form or the deaf man that the soul of the 
musician has been revealed in sound? I have purposely used these 
illustrations as I am convinced that religion is as natural to man 
spiritually as light and hearing physically A natural capacity may 
atrophy through disuse Concentration on certain pursuits may 
involve a limitation of ability to take up and carry on others The 
man of science may sacrifice his icsthetic sensibilities, lus appre- 
hension of art or literature If a man who feels no need of religion 
and has no use for it challenges the truth and w orth of religion, I 
cannot be angry with him, for he may not be to blame, his environ 
ment, education, or occupation may be responsible for this depnva- 
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tion, but I am sorry for him, as missing what for me gives world and 
life its supreme \alue 

(c) In a previous number of this Journal I dealt with the distinc- 
tion, which, as an exponent of the Ritschlian theology, I was one of 
the first to naturalize in this country, namely, that betw ecn appre- 
hension of fact and appreciation of \alue This distinction must be 
here recalled It has just been said that there is in religion an appre- 
hension of God as real and so there is and I do not withdraw the 
claim that religion apprehends fact Here must be added the con- 
sideration howe\cr, that the apprehension of the fact is conditioned 
by the appreciation of values This is more evident here than in 
other instances of knowledge, but it is not wholly absent from the 
others Dr Ward has emphasized the truth that in the pursuit of 
knowledge v,e are guided by a selective interest The artist sees in the 
over something else than the angler We must have an interest in 
all those things which are included in or associated with religion, if 
we are to give that attention to the reality with which religion is 
concerned which will give us experience of it There have been 
religious conversions, in which God seems to fall upon man, to use a 
religious metaphor, to compel his attention , but as a rule men appre- 
hend the fact of God only as they appreciate the values which are 
peculiar or closely related to religion 
(6) The tone towards religion to-day is very much more respectful 
than it used to be The need of religion is not denied , but some other 
object is sought for it, offered to it, than God The histoiy of religion 
in the past and in the present is regarded as so discreditable, so 
associated with superstition, irrationality, reaction, and obscurantism 
that a self respecting scientist or moralist feels himself not only 
justified, but even compelled to seek satisfaction for such needs as 
he may feel elsewhere For such an attitude there has been some 
provocation, if not justification I am not concerned to defend much 
in theology or piety which offends, truly and nghtly, the scientist or 
the moralist This Journal is not the place for Christian Apologetics 
Having shown what the core of religion is, I shall attempt to show 
that the substitutes for God which have at different times been pro- 
posed fail to satisfy man’s need 

(a) It has sometimes been maintained that Buddhism cannot be 
regarded as a religion, as in its earlier form (the H may ana) it had no 
need of, and made no use of the gods of Hinduism, but substituted 
for the divine as cosmic principle, the law of Karma, the determina- 
tion of the conditions of each successiv e life by the character of the 
preceding one, and as the deliverance from the chain of existence 
which it offered was not dependence on divine aid, but a discipline of 
self renunciation Whether, as it does recognize some cosmic pnn 
ciple, it should be called a religion or not is a question not worth 
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discussing What is significant for the present purpose is this, that 
this earlier phase of Buddhism was in most Buddhist regions super- 
seded by the later phase (the Mahayana), because the 'little vehicle’ 
could cany only a few monks to Nirvana, and for the multitude who 
desired release and bliss the 'large vehicle' was necessary In this a 
succession of Buddhas is deified as Saviours, an interesting witness 
of what man craves for in his religion 

(6) How different is the second illustration in outward features, 
yet it conveys the samelesson Auguste Comte, after formulatinghis 
Positive Philosophy as superseding the theological and the meta- 
physical phase of human thought, in which he limited knowledge to 
phenomena their resemblances, sequences, and co-existences, con- 
structed his Positive Polity, or ideal commonwealth, or order of 
society But to secure an adequate inspiration for this social recon- 
struction, he must needs invent his Religion of Humanity, in which 
he did not deify the whole race, but a selection of its benefactors, 
gratitude to whom should take the place of the worship of God 
Most of those who accepted the philosophy rejected the polity, and 
the Religion of Humanity remains a fond fancy of a coterie, it has 
not captured the allegiance, because it does not meet the needs of 
mankind 

(e) One who has recently been travelling in China, India, and 
Russia supplied me with what seem also relevant illustrations The 
intclhgenzia of China, India, and Russia have abandoned religion as 
a worship of gods or God It has become secularized by its culture 
and civilization , but nevertheless in each country there is an object 
of devotion in its intensity often approaching worship Sun-yat-Sen 
in China, Ghandi in India, and Lenin in Russia are being exalted as 
the inspiration of the national movement In Japan Shintoism sur- 
vives amid modem science and industry, as a deification of the 
imperial line and patriotism is a religion One may conjecture that 
amid the break up of the old cults in Rome, the deification of the 
Emperor similarly met the human need of some personal object of 
worship and devotion It is, however, the ascription of personality in 
any form at which modem naturalism or humanism takes offence, 
and for which it seeks to find some adequate substitute 

(7) Let us glance at the latest of these preferred substitutes and 
ask if they will really serve The religious traditions of the past with 
belief m a personal God arc set aside as outworn, it is physical 
science and humanitarian interest and effort which are to be the 
bases of religion Two illustrations will suffice ( a ) According to 
Professor Alexander, "The infinite God is purely ideal or conceptual 
As actual God does not possess the quality of deity, but is the uni- 
verse as tending to that quality This nisus in the universe, though 
not present to sense, is yet present to reflexion upon experience, 
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Only in this sense of straining towards deity can there be an infinite 
actual God ” "God as an actual existent is always becoming deity 
but never attains it He is the ideal God in embryo The ideal when 
fulfilled ceases to be God, and yet it gives shape and character to our 
conception of the actual God and always tends to usurp its place in 
our fancy ' 1 The flan vital, the creative Evolution, the emergent is 
God Whether this be or be not a legitimate metaphy sical conclusion 
I do not now inquire it certainly has no correspondence with the 
religious consciousness in its historical development 

(6) Julian Huxley does not base his criticism on metaphysics, 
which he eschews He seeks a solution of the problem of reality m a 
religion which will meet the needs, moral and social of the modem 
man Ideals and values are for him emerging in the Evolution of the 
Universe and it is man s duty and privilege to co-operate with that 
cosmic trend It is within the mind of man — m these ideals and 
values — that the Universe at last becomes God 2 It is nature as 
evolving into and consummated in man which is offered as the 
object (can we say of worship?) at least of devotion and service 

(c) What may be said of both these theories is this What is 
offered us here as the interpretation of the process of cv olution, its 
idealization and deification, is not strictly science, it is not the 
inevitable conclusion to which an explanation in the terms of science 
would lead It cannot, therefore, be offered to us in the name, or 
with the authority of science, it i c a speculative philosophy The 
data of science, as T H Huxley mterpretated them, led him to 
paint a sharp contrast between the cosmic process and the moral 
progress of man And the theist finds a challenge to, and not a con- 
firmation of, his belief in God in much that the evolution of the 
Universe discloses One must feel that the idealism and optimism of 
the substitute offered for Christianity is a survival in those who now 
reject it of ideas and ideals historically bound up in the Christian 
faith 

(8) There are two related considerations which I venture to 
advance (a) Bergson’s idea of creative, or Professor Lloyd Morgan’s 
oi emergent evolution, seem to me to "be useful descriptions of the 
phenomenal, and are valuable as disproving the Spencerian philo- 
sophy, which attempted to resolve all phenomena, psychic and vital, 


* S P ace Ttme and Deity, va\ u pp 361 and 365 Mr Edmond Holmes has m 
the Hibbert Journal vol xxviu pp 48-68 subjected this metaphysics which 
out of Space Time as matrix or stuff denves matter life mind God to a 
searching criticism 

■ Christopher Dawson m ho Progress and R,hg,m p 2 ,o quotes tivo lines 
irom one of Huxley s earlier sonnets which bnefly states his creed 


‘ The Universe can Jive and work and plan 
At last made God within the mind of Man 
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into matter-m-motion Something new does appear at each successive 
stage of evolution, which could not be anticipated from, and could 
not be explained by what appeared at the previous stage When this 
is offered as an ultimate interpretation of reality, then my mind 
rebels against it Ex mhilo nihil fit Tor my thinking, what is immi- 
nently evolved must be transcendently involved, cosmic evolution I 
can make intelligible to myself only as divine creation What emerges 
phenomenally must exist noumenally An 'evolving God’ is an 
absurdity for my reason, as it is an oflence lor my religious sensi- 
bility The ‘creature feeling’ of which Otto speaks, as man’s response 
to the numinous reality, can m my judgment be justified by rational 
thought Man always in his religion has reached above and beyond 
his world and self, and has contrasted in his thought his own limita- 
tions with the Infinite and Absolute The Universe is for me much 
more rationally interpretated as having its source in a transcendent 
Creator than as the evolution of an immanent God Professor 
Alexander and Professor Huxley are taking illegitimate liberties with 
the word God, to which religion does attach a definite meaning, in 
Using it as they do lor the emerging ideals or values, which have 
their highest expression in man These ideals have their categorical 
authority for man because he believes that they are eternally real 
in God, and his appreciation of these values is not for him their full 
measure My moral conscience, my religious consciousness, as well 
as my intelligence, cannot accept these last substitutes for the God 
of religion as the idea has developed in history 

(&) But since these thinkers do find the consummation of the 
cosmic evolution in man — m his ideals and values— the objection to 
ascribing personality to God seems to be greatly weakened, if not 
altogether removed We cannot be altogether astray when vse think 
of God as at least personal, as disclosing if not the whole secret of 
His nature, yet a part of the mystery which is not misleading for 
our thought in what evolution has finally created, or what is the 
highest which has emerged (to adopt the current language) This 
certainly is better than Spencer’s procedure, who after refusing to 
describe as personal the ultimate reality, the existence of which he 
recognized, although he insisted that it could not be known, on the 
ground that there might be something much higher, went on to 
explain the Universe by a category much lower than the personal 
If Professor Alexander and Professor Huxley are pleased to call the 
cosmic evolution as consummated in man God, religion may be 
excused for describing the transcendent God as personal, as pos- 
sessing the highest ideals and values which the life of man discloses, 
but absolutely perfectly, eternally, and not partially and imperfectly 
as man, even at his best, possesses them If this ascription of per- 
sonality to God is condemned as anthropomorphism, we may remind 
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ourselves that the categories, formulae, and hypotheses by which 
science interprets the world are no less products of the mind of man 
“We have," says Professor Eddington, “to build the spintual world 
out of symbols taken from our own personality, as we build the 
scientific world out of the symbols of the mathematician I think, 
therefore we are not wrong in embodying the significance of the 
spiritual world to oursehes in the feeling of a personal relationship, 
for our whole approach to it is bound up with those aspects of con- 
sciousness in which personality is centred ” 1 Eucken distinguishes 
between universal and characteristic religion, the recognition of 
spiritual reality in philosophy, art morals etc , and the realization 
of that spintual reality in personal e\pcnence, and here lie acknow- 
ledges that it must be conceived as personal Religion must speak to 
a God who hears, and the human spint must meet the Divine Spint 
m immediate contact and intimate communion Religion needs God 
the Holy, and cannot accept instead of Him man s ideals and values 
as the consummation of the cosmic evolution 

(q) After the preceding pages had been written, there came into 
my hand Mr J Middleton Murry’s book, God, Being an Introduction 
to the Science oj Metabiology No attempt to review the book as a 
whole is being made here, but only what concerns the subject of this 
essay wall be brought under consideration The author attracted 
considerable attention, and secured an appreciation for his work 
which in my judgment far exceeded its intrinsic merits by The Life 
of Jesus (a) In the interesting but painful autobiography, which 
forms about a third of this new work, he gives an account of a 
mystical experience through which he passed, in which he was all at 
once borne out of distress of mind into peace, in which he found 
himself reconciled to the Universe "A moment came," he writes, 
“when the darkness of that ocean changed to light, the cold to 
warmth, when it swept m one great wave over the shores and 
frontiers of myself, when it bathed me and I was renewed, when the 
room was filled with a presence, and I knew I was not alone — that I 
never could be alone any more, that the Universe beyond held no 
menace, for I was part of it, that in some w ay for which I had sought 
m vain so many years, I belonged, and because I belonged I was no 
longer I, but something different, which could never be afraid in the 
old ways or cowardly with the old cowardice ” - One is reminded of 
the passage of the hero of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus from the Ever- 
lasting No to the Everlasting Yea The discovery was not, however, 
of God, for although the author expresses a profound admiration of 
Jesus, and considers his own attitude to life as akin to His yet he 
regards Jesus as Man only, although the New Man, of which other 
examples, though less familiar, do exist as a significant variation in 
* Science and the Unseen World > q 0 j p 3 g 
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the process of evolution He rejects His resurrection and miracles, all 
that is supernatural with vehemence, and is, therefore, compelled to 
dismiss Jesus' consciousness as Son of God as rather, and His hope 
of attaining Messiahship by His death as illusion How far his appre- 
ciation of Jesus differs from that of all Christian believers may 
appear from the following sentence “Whereas I am in no danger of 
discovering that I am like the founder of Christianity, 1 P H 
Lawrence veritably is He happens to be more like him than any 
man who has lived for the past fifty years, unless perchance it were 
that other anti-Chnstian, rnedrich Nietzsche " 1 The mystical 
experience which he ascribes to Jesus also is for him the same as 
the anesthetic experience, and his book is “the record of the way 
by which one man succeeded in dismtoxicating himself from a 
mystical experience “3 

(6) While he recognizes that religion as usually understood as 
faith in God has served to effect for men the reconciliation with 
the Universe which he has experienced, he himself has no further 
need of God "Religion ’ he says, “depends upon the hypostatiza- 
tion of values, that is, their detachment from the significant vana 
tions in which they emerge, and which they are God is the focus in 
which the whole galaxy of detached values is concentrated “ 4 
Truth Beauty, Goodness emerge in the evolution as ‘significant 
variations , they are detached from the process, hypostatized and 
focussed in God— the Father in the Chnstian Trinity Besides the 
God of values there is the God of immediate experience, which is in 
like manner hypostatized and focussed But “the unity of immediate 
experience, by whatever arduous contemplation it is reached, is 
always biological unity Between the God of experience and the God 
of values there is, in reality, no communication whatever It is only 
illu'ion by which they are identified ” This God of experience would 
correspond to the Holy Spirit in the Chnstian doctrine “There is 
yet a third God — not wholly peculiar tq Christianity, but represented 
with unique emphasis in Christianity This is the incarnate God He 
is again totally different from the God of values, or the God of 
cxpenence He is a value actually emergent, a real and significant 
organic vanation 5 The reference is here to Jesus, and the ascrip- 
tion of divinity to Him as Son “These three Gods, all utterly 
different, the God of values, the God of immediate experience, and 
the incarnate God, are inextricably intertwined in the Christian 
religion ” 6 This brilliant, if often perverse, analysis indicates the 
value for religion which he is prepared to assign to this conception. 
A mechanistic science can never displace it, but the author believes 

1 Despite this disclaimer, the author sometimes writes as if he were 

1 Op at pp 363-264 1 P ju 
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that lus own metabiological science can and wall It is thus he dis- 
misses the Christian conception of God "Of the three separate Gods 
which are thus incorporated in the Christian religion, \vc may say, 
in accord with our previous examination, that the God of values is 
intellectual fiction, though once necessary fiction , that the God of 
immediate experience is a means of describing a real and potentially 
significant experience, and that the incarnate God is real, but 
because he is incarnate lie is not God ' 1 It is one merit m this book 
that it so frankly dismissed the Christian idea of God, and docs not 
under cover of the name God introduce an altogether incongruous 
conception 

(c) What the wntcr substitutes is a consistent naturalism, and 
against any belief in the supernatural he lo«es good temper and 
good manners ‘ Tell me that now in the year 1929 you veritably 
believe that Jesus rose bodily from the dead with the same simple 
conviction with which you believe that you are to-day alive, and 
wall one day die, then I «-ay that your world is a chaos, and more 
than this, that I believe you to be a liar ” * Comment on such a 
method of argument is unnecessary The author, however, has his 
quarrel with the mechanistic naturalism, with the ordinary bio- 
logical view And he formulates what he calls the science of meta- 
biology He coins this word lest, I suppose, by using «uch a term as 
psycholog}’, he might appear to favour any conception of the soul 
or personality as distinguished from the body He does distinguish 
biological life and metabiological Life, but is insistent on continuity 
in the process of evolution Life is the achievement by man of hi* 
own coherent unity, and then of his coherent unity with the Universe 
as one organism The man who achieves this can be regarded as "a 
significant variation” emerging in the continuous process "What 
are in the common language of the day distinguished as ‘\alues* are 
the qualities of those variations to which the individual consciously 
and deliberately responds "3 While these variations themselves are 
objective, actual in the Universe, the choice among them is entirely 
personal, but the individual will usually find himself in a company 
"a whole succesion of individuals have responded before him ” 
There is not, however, a standard of values "The choice which are 
the ‘higher’ and which are the ‘lower’ variations is a personal matter, 
that choice is simply the record of the variations to which the indi- 
vidual investigator consciously responds ”« "Conscious response, 
conscious refusal to respond, deliberate perpetuation, deliberate 
refusal to perpetuate— these are the facts concerning values " 5 
Man m this science takes the place of God, in him alone are the con- 
tradictions of the Universe to be reconciled, and its great values to 
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be perpetuated Man in his own newness must accept himself instead 
of God, having reached beyond hfe to Life beyond the biological to 
the metabiological stage But this newness gives nb promise of 
immortality, and raises beyond responsibility "It lies with the 
individual to decide what -variations he will strive to perpetuate 
This is if you like his moral duty The point on which we insist is 
that he cannot help himself He is merely a self conscious organism 
responding by metabiological modes to previous or present vana 
tion« « There is no ideal to be realized by free action, there is 
simply the real to be recognized and responded to, because one can 
not help oneself You need not worry yourself about the existence 
of the ideal Simple inspection will show you that it has existed and 
does exist only not as the Ideal When the ideal exists it is simply 
the real, it is embodied in some thing or some person What >ou 
imagined to be a response to the ideal is simply a response to the 
real, and you who respond are part of the real "* This Naturalism is 
therefore also a Realism What alone exists is a natural evolution 
with a metabiological as well as a biological stage, in which emerge 
values in things and persons as significant variations The author 
quite clearly regards himself a« a significant variation a value to 
which there should be a response, and which deserves to be per 
petuated 

(d) I must confess mjself a variation not significant enough to 
respond to, or to perpetuate the value of his metabiological science 
There is in this book brilliant writing, subtle analysis, startling 
paradox and at times a surprising appreciation of some values, 
which he is forced to dismiss as ilIu c ions, but I find no convincing 
argument or constraining appeal With so insignificant a variation as 
Kant I cannot help myself (to use his language) m believing in the 
practical reason, the categorical imperative, the postulate of God, 
freedom, and immortality Yea more, with the new man” for whom 
the author expresses often what is a moving admiration Jesus, I 
cannot help believing still in a Father in Heaven, the reality of all 
ideals m the God Incarnate and the God, who as Spirit in my inner 
experience is reassuring me that here is no illusion but reality The 
substitute he provides may satisfy the author, the witness of human 
history supports the assumption that many men have felt and still 
1e& tneix need o'i God and fhat they can find rest unto their soifis 
only by coming to Hun, who, meek and lowly in heart, knows and 
can reveal the Father Although the author disclaims having a 
religion and offers us a science instead, such an interpretation of the 
Universe, with the practical personal attitude which accompanies it, 
is not a science, it is a religion, and as a rebgion is without God, it is 
not at all likely to become so contagious, that his "madness in a new 
' P 291 > Pp 308-309 
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way,” as he in his closing words describes hi> "variation” and 
"value” will "ultimately be sane ” * 

Such philosophies as these which have been here mentioned arc a 
challenge to all Christian theologians to examine their philosophical 
presuppositions, to familiarize themselves with the conclusions ol 
science, to appreciate its methods, purpose, and motiv e , and then so 
to formulate the doctrines which interpret the experience of Christ- 
ians that they can offer men a religion, which, while adequate to the 
present intellectual situation, is not mutilated as must be any religion 
which is without God 

• op ci t, p 317 
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ADRIAN COATES MA. 

The question in philosophy of whether History is a Science is 
rather like the question in Politics of the expediency of a Channel 
Tunnel it is one which provides a perennial subject for debate, 
there is no indication that it will ever be decided one way or the 
other, and it does not after all seem to matter much ev en if it never 
is decided we can get along well enough by neglecting it altogether 
One might argue indeed that the dispute is not much more than 
a matter of words, of the intension and extension of terms It is 
evident that the method and aim of the historian differ widely from 
those of the physicist, and on the other hand resemble closely those 
of the geologist Why trouble to go splitting hairs’ 

That is one way of looking at the matter, but it is not the only 
way, nor, I believe, the correct way The old adage might be 
requoted that there is no smoke without fire There have been, 
even from the days of Herodotus and Thucydides, two ways of 
writing history Historians so dissimilar in other ways as Gibbon, 
Renan and Carlyle are alike in being interested not in ‘social 
tendencies or 'racial types,' or anything of that sort, but m indi- 
viduals, the Emperor Julian, or St Paul, or Frederick of Prussia, 
and they assume that on the character and actions of such great 
men the course of history mainly if not altogether depends But 
there are other historians who assume on the contrary, that indi- 
vidual actions must be treated as effects rather than causes, and 
that laws of social and economic change control the course of events 
and shape the future from the past 

Can these apparently contradictory assumptions be reconciled, 
and if so on what grounds’ Or if they cannot be reconciled, which 
assumption are we to accept and which to reject’ Here I believe 
we have the core of the dispute between those who regard history 
as a science and those who do not, and to suggest an answer to these 
questaons is the object oi the present article 

I 

The problem as I have posed it, concerns the nature of historical 
causes We need then a definite theory of causation This is a thorny 
subject to tackle, but unless we tackle it resolutely, even at the nsh 
of getting scratched in the process, we shall never get anywhere 
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There are some philosophers who would once and for all separate 
the sphere of human action from that of physical events by postu- 
lating in man a power of free will by virtue of which he as it were 
creates himself afresh m each act of rational choice which is there- 
fore undetermined by anything existing preuously This is not the 
place to enter into a control ersy about free will I must be content 
with merely expressing the opinion that any statement of the 
libertarian theory in\ol\es a contradiction in terms, and that this 
contradiction appears in its most glaring colours when we attempt 
to apply the theory to the field oi hist or) Any new of history 
must accept it as axiomatic that a man is what he shows himself 
to be b> his actions that what he is his character is at an) par- 
ticular time something definite, and that therefore there is a 
necessary relation between him and his actions That is what we 
all do in fact suppose both practically in dealing with other people, 
and in judging the character of historical persons It is not by 
denying the Umformit) of Nature that we can hope to separate 
History from the other sciences This notion of uniformity or 
necessity is not indeed a specificall) 'scientific’ axiom but underlies 
all our thinking equally 

But if we reject the notion of ‘free wall ' we must cquall) reject 
the opposite opinion that our actions are determined b) the ‘Laws 
oi Nature ’ This was the common mistake of the nineteen th-century 
materialists Thus Buckle speaks of * those general principles uhtch 
goiern the order of eients ’ and the economic theory of Karl Marx 
is largely utiated by a similar fallac) Nowadays it is generally 
taken for a truism that the laws of science are merely descnptne 
the particular does not depend for its occurrence on the general 
law, but rather the latter depends for its truth on the particulars 
which illustrate it If I fall down, it is not 'because of gravitation’, 
but rather there is gravitation because I fall down As for the cause 
of my falling, it was probably that I did not look where I was going 
The relation of the scientific generalization to the particular e\ent 
is. in. fact the same as. the telab/yj. at suwj iwj.vt’Kai ta ^ 

We know that Socrates, being a man, is mortal, but the fact of his 
mortality was not the cause of his death 

Perhaps this is very elementary, but the distinction between the 
concrete cause of an event and its explanation in terms of some 
generalization which includes it is frequentl) neglected, and alw a) s 
with disastrous results Let us take as an illustration the case of 
suicide statistics We know for instance that it is possible to relate 
these statistics with social conditions in such a w ay that the number 
of suicides m a particular town and year can be treated as a function 
of the prevailing social conditions and predicted within a -very small 
margin of error But we should be quite wrong to assume any real 
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causal connection between a particular suicide and the law which 
enables us to predict that so many suicides will occur It is an 
instance of that law and helps to confirm its accuracy but the 
cause of the particular event must be sought for in the character 
and circumstances of the particular man and nowhere else 
It is true that the number of suicides seems to stand m relation 
to the social conditions as an effect to a cause But this numerical 
relation is after all only an abstract summary of the several indi 
vidual cases it is a logical not a concrete relation Also it is proper 
to observe that this relation is itself particular in the sense that it 
holds good onl} of one time and place Not only the suicide rate of 
different cities varies but so does the incidence of the causal factors 
and although the number of suicides per thousand of the population 
which will take place in London next year can be predicted with 
considerable accuracy no one could expect that rate to hold good 
a hundred or even fifty years hence It might be possible (perhaps 
it has been done or attempted) to establish some absolute relation 
between suicide and certain other social factors eg between the 
rate of suicide and the amount of drunkenness at any time or place 
but it is obvious that such a relation could never supply the cause 
of a concrete event since it is not an actual but only a hypothetical 
relation The farther one departs from the particular the farther 
also one departs from the realm of concrete causation 

But it maj be objected this distinction between general explana 
tions and particular causes does not involve any distinction between 
the matter of history and that of the other sciences Granted that 
every event has a particular cause and that the laws of science are 
merely descriptive that is no argument for treating human actions 
in a different way from physical events The fall of a stone or the 
act of a man has equally its particular cause and its general explana 
tion That at any rate is the assumption that underlies the method 
of Buckle and the scientific historians 

Let us consider this assumption more closely 
The matter of history is the actions of men the matter of 
entomology is the behaviour of insects In order to place these two 
studies on a proper comparative footing let us suppose a creature 
able to observe human affairs m the same way that we do the 
affairs say of ants — a creature that is to say endowed with super 
human powers of observation and scientific reasoning but so far 
removed from our human nature as to have no conception of human 
character and motives Suppose such a creature also to be endowed 
with powers of sight which could include the whole of Europe m 
a single glance and at the same time distinguish the motions of 
individual men and that he lived in a time scale so vast that our 
human years would be to him as minutes so that he could observe 
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and hold within his memory the processes of many centuries. Such 
d. creatuTe would be in a position to observe our affairs with an 
ideal scientific detachment. And what would be the result of his 
observations? 

He would certainly have a wider grasp on the general course of 
events than is possible to us with our limited and imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the facts. He would be able to observe certain sequences 
and uniformities which from us may remain for ever hidden. He 
would be able to distinguish the characteristics of national groups, 
to notice the effects of climatic, geographic, and economic conditions. 
He might be able to foretell with some accuracy the fesults of 
wars; he would certainly not underestimate the importance of 
inventions, and of the accumulation of knouiedge and material 
wealth. But on the other hand, he would of course remain com- 
pletely ignorant of all the motives of love and hate, ambition and 
idealism which inspire the conduct of individuals. Though his 
knowledge would be derived from the same source as ours, it would 
be a different kind of knowledge: it would be more exact and com- 
prehensive, and yet, owing to the lack of subjective interpretation, 
it would be in another way lamentably incomplete: it would be 
knowledge without understanding. 

Now' in the sphere of causation we find a similar contrast between 
the abstract and the personal points of view. In a purely physical 
time series we arc presented with an 'endless chain of causation,’ 
where each state or event is in the relation of an effect to what 
has gone before and of cause to what follows. This succession is 
uniform in the sense that there is always a ‘necessary’ relation 
between what happens and the nature of the things involved in 
the happening. But there is neither purpose nor agency involved 
in causation of this type; became these things both imply indi- 
viduality. We say, for instance, in our loose, picturesque way/ that 
‘the wind’ has blown down a tree. But this 'wind' is in fact nothing 
but an event in the shapeless process of meteorological change, 
which we can particularize only in its effects. So too in the case of 
all natural 'forces/ we have nothing but effects on the one hand, 
and on the other the general nature of things and the endless chain 
of antecedent circumstances. There is no focus of causation outside 
the event : that is to say, no agency. 

But in that case how is it that we do inevitably regard a cause 
as an agency which not merely precedes but originates ? The answer 
is that we derive it, and can only derive it, from our own conscious- 
ness of purposive activity. Because we are conscious of being agents 
ourselves we recognize the agency of others. On this basis we 
distinguish between acts and events, between persons and things, 
and claim to be responsible for our actions. That is why we associate 
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also the idea of merely phenomenal causation with agency and sa\ 
that the wind blew down the tree thereby in effect personalizing 
the wind as an agent This is the pathetic fallacy a fallacj which 
is perhaps not much less common among philosophers than among 
poets it is the fallacj which lies behind the famous ontological 
proofs of the medm-al theologians Children and savages commonlv 
attribute purpo ive activity to inanimate things \\ e cmh’ed adults 
have presumabh grown out of that error we distingm h our world 
into a personal sphere where inter-subjective intercourse and inter 
pretation is possible and an impersonal or material where our 
knowledge is purelj conceptual But in so far as we attribute purpo e 
and agenc\ to forces and laws or antecedent circumstances we 
are still following the old anthropometric error of attributing per 
sonahtj where it does not exist or at least cannot be known to exist 
The idea that the laws of nature compel is due in fact to falsely 
analogizing them to the laws of the realm which can compel since 
thej are the organized expression of human will 
There are then according to m\ argument two categories of 
causation and two spheres of experience One categoij depends on 
the logical notion of umfornutj and of uniform succession the 
other on our consciousness of being persons And in the one sphere 
of our experience onlj the first categorv applies but in the second 
both categories apph because we are dealing not onlj with events 
and sequences but with persons and will:. If we denj that the 
notion of uniformity applies to the per onal sphere we reduce both 
historj and our practical conduct to a logical chaos — that is the 
mistake of the libertarians But if we fail to restrict the notion of 
agencj or efficient causation to the sphere of human action we 
reduce our consc ousne's of purposive activity to a mockery 


II 

The only concrete cause is the individual human will That is the 
thesis I hav e tried briefly to propound m the preceding paragraphs 
Let us see how it works out when applied to the matter of hi toiy 
In an historical account of whatever penod or country one 
normallv finds that climatic and physical conditions economic 
and social factors and the individual action of this or that great 
man are all classed together as efficient causes of this or that event 
One finds too often enough that the individual is treated both as 
the cause of events and as a product of the circumstances into 
which he was bom But here there seems to be a confusion between 
two contradictory standpoints For if we regard the process of 
human ev ents as an endless chain there ran be no room for efficient 
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causes of any kind every event is equally a cause and an effect 
and the whole of the future xs already implicit in the past On the 
other hand if individual action does in any way count, what are 
we to suppose is the relation between this particular causative 
agency and the general economic and social processes which it 
seems to interrupt in a quite haphazard and irrational way? 

Suppose we distinguish in human affairs three factors physical 
conditions social and economic conditions individual purposes 
Now we may observe that this combination of apparently hetero 
geneous causative threads is found equally in the case of nations 
and of individuals and it will perhaps simplify our problem if we 
reverse the Platonic method and consider the greater in terms of 
the less 

(i) The effect of climatic conditions diseases etc on individual 
behaviour is indisputable But what I believe we can and ought to 
say is that this is essentially a negative and limitative effect 
that is to say that bad conditions may warp and hinder develop- 
ment but good conditions can never add anything positive to the 
native equipment Persons like plants need a good soil and due 
supply of air food and sunshine in order to dev clop their fullest 
capacities but the richest soil will never change a thistle into a 
rose or give a dullard genius And as with individuals so with 
nations We are all of us familiar with that Tirst Chapter in our 
Greek History books which traces the influence of geographical 
conditions on the historical development of the ancient Greeks 
There is nothing to object to in that so long as it is not assumed 
that we have here a.j>ositne explanation of certain features in the 
Greek culture That would be to assume that any people living m 
Greece must reproduce those same national characteristics — which 
is absurd Only because the Greeks were what they were did they 
develop as they did but the country they lived m limited their 
development into a certain groove 
We have had lately too the medical theory of history which 
makes the malaria germ responsible for the decay of the classical 
civilization and would attempt to wnte the life of Queen Elizabeth 
in terms of the pathologist s case book It is certain indeed that 
peoples like individuals may suffer from physical debility it is 
certain that everyone must die but neither illness nor death can 
account for what a person positively achieves Physical conditions 
can in fact be treated as efficient causes only because men share 
certain common potentialities which are neglected because they 
are taken for granted so that if a man reacts in the normal way 
to a special environment the effect is charged to the environment 
rather than to what the man is But in so far as the individual is 
unique his reactions are unique He may be constrained by material 
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circumstances, but what he positively does is his own, not produced 
from any other source 

{2) Character is largely moulded by parents and family, pastors 
and masters, friends and associates, e\en by enemies Each indi- 
vidual lull is continually acted on and reactingonotherwills And it 
is acted on not only by the living but by the dead the boohs a man 
reads, the heroes he admires, the religion or philosophy he accepts 
or rejects — all these things go to make him what he is, and it would 
hardly be denied that here too the influence is a personal one 
The great ones of the Earth speak to us through the ages and 
command our obedience 

But what I believe is not realized or appreciated is that the 
social and economic environment in a wider sense is equally, m 
ultimate analysis, the product of personal agency It is common 
nowadays to talk of this mechanical age of men dominated by 
machines The fact is curiously neglected that every machine must 
have had an inventor How can a mere machine ever be an agent’ 
Those who most rail against machines seem to have themselves 
committed the fault of anthropomorphizing the objects of their 
disgust One reason for this is that whereas 'spiritual influences 
are clearly attnbuted to individual great men or particular institu- 
tions, the paternity of most inventions is far too intricate to set 
out readily the obscure crowd of nameless claimants (Who invented 
the Tanks 7 ) fails to supply the clear image which the mind requires 
to hang its thoughts and feelings on, and so the thing itself js 
endowed with the attnbutes of personality But let not logic wait 
upon convenience If the modem youth is more occupied with the 
cinema and his motor cycle than with the state of his soul, not the 
celluloid and bits of iron, but all those who have helped to fashion 
the modem Mechanical Age must be set ov er against St Paul and 
Augustine and Calvin Moreover, this influence everted by such 
scientists and inventors is just as spiritual in a sense as that of 
the pnests and prophets of old time Mere matter can never produce 
a mental effect, save through the form impressed upon it by other 
minds The machine like the book is but the channel by which one 
mmd affects another 

As with inventions so also with the economic factors, which are 
a Heritage from all those statesmen economists merchants, divines 
soldiers and the rest who have made the present what it is The 
interaction of so many personalities through so many generations 
produces such a complex w eb of influence that the task of assigning 
individual responsibility is quite beyond the powers of what our 
knowledge is or ever will be, but though the historian inevitably 
and rightly treats this development as a mere sequence of ‘factors' 
and ‘conditions/ we ought to recognize that these factors and 
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sequences of his arc but the secondary causes behind which ho 
the innumerable individual wills which provide the primary cause 
of all historical c\ ents 

\\ c arc it is commonplace to remark the heirs of all the ages ’ 
The estate unfortunately is l»ea\ ily encumbered But however we 
feel towards the past whether we welcome or repulse the thrust 
of mortmain on our shoulders it is an influence at heart no less 
personal than that of our own father upon us Realizing that we 
may realize that wc also have it in us to help build the present and 
leav e a future legacy W e are not the mere automata of some eternal 
law or fast economic principle 


III 

In order to consider more closely the relation of the individual 
to his environment of past and present will* let us descend from 
the general to the particular and take a text from present history 

According to the Peace Treaty of \ersaillcs Germany was 
responsible for the outbreak of tlie World War Since then this 
question of \\ ar Guilt has been disputed in many hundred \ olumes 
but it is rather remarkable that among so many v olumes of apolo 
getic so little space has been given to considering what the whole 
discussion is really about 

For instance I suppose that according to the scientific view of 
history all talk of responsibility is really meaningless If the whole 
process of events is governed by certain general laws if every 
stage of human development is implicit in what has gone before 
then it is absurd to fasten responsibility on this or that particular 
link in the chain the notion of historical responsibility becomes 
chimerical But then of course so does any hind of moral respon 
ability For the argument which applies to the acts of statesmen 
applies also to the acts of private individuals Here also ue have 
a mere necessary chain of causation Such a complete denial of 
human responsibility can in fact never be earned to its logical 
conclusion It would rightly be rejected by the common people 
who held that if a man is put in pnson for stealing the German 
Emperor might by the same logic be tned for causing the death of 
many millions Their mistake did not lie m applvmg the notion 
of responsibility where it was altogether out of place 
But what do we mean what can we mean by Germany 3 
(I) There are those who argue that a whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts and that a State is more than the sum of mdu iduah 
that compose it This transcendental mystical view of the State 
was a particularly Germanic conception But it does not help us 
when we come to fixing responsibly it rather leads and did 
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actually lead in the hands of Hegel’s successors, to the conclusion 
that the State is not amenable to the moral judgment of private 
individuals — which is not a doctnne we are likely to accept in these 
latter days 

( 2 ) Popular opinion, with its instinct to personalize everything, 
identified Germany with the German Emperor, but we have learned 
now what a meagre and futile part belonged to the national figure- 
head The Germans also have argued that responsibility, if it belongs 
anywhere, must belong to the Government in power in 1914 But 
this view was rejected by the Allies, and it is hardly to be denied 
that a Nation and its Government are two separate ‘entities ’ 

(3) Germany' means the Germans, the whole population of the 
country But it means something more than this it means not only 
all living Germans, but all dead Germans, and not only Germans, 
but those others who from without have affected the character of 
the German people 'NVhat ‘Germany’ was in 1914 depended on the 
whole past history of the country The roots of the war can be 
traced, at least, through all the previous century's history There 
can be no doubt that one of the chief causes was the Emperor 
Napoleon, who first created the modem nation in arms, and who 
by his treatment of Germany sowed the seeds of ‘Prussiamsm ' 

But how in that case can blame attach to those who were always 
dnven forward by the pressure of what had gone before? This is 
a question that it is of the highest practical moment that we answer 
correctly Nor can I propose a short or ‘cut and dried’ answer to 
it The whole question of what ‘responsibility’ means is involved 
m it But without going deeply into the ethical problem thus raised, 
we can perhaps settle certain points in the light of my previous 
argument 

It is absurd to castigate individuals for acting on assumptions 
which everyone at the time accepted, at least in the sense that they 
did not actively repudiate them There is a sense in which we all 
(with a ver> few honourable exceptions) have a share in the respon- 
sibility for the four years of death and disaster w e w ere all sheep 
without a shepherd What inevitably strikes the student of European 
diplomacy in the years before the war is the weakness of most of 
the chief actors m the scene They do not direct events to their 
conclusion but are rattier drilled - by ifie current to the precipice s 
edge Hence that impression of the inhuman inevitability of the 
whole sequence of events Yet it would be bad logic to argue from 
the fact that the statesmen of Europe were unable to prevent a 
catastrophe which most of them wished to avoid to the conclusion 
that no statesman can in any circumstance control the march of 
world events Moreover, there were in fact, and not in German} 
alone, many who to a greater or less extent wanted war The clause 
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of the Treaty which fastens the responsibility on ‘Germany’ is 
absurd m two wajs in attributing responsibility to myriads of 
individuals who were powerless to change the course of events, and 
in asserting that one particular people was responsible, whereas the 
responsibility must be shared by individuals of many countries and 
many times But in assuming that responsibility could, at least in 
theory be attached to certain definite persons the authors of the 
Treaty were surely not absurd, but fundamentally right If no one 
is ever responsible for any war, how can wc as individuals ever hope 
to prevent war? 

Historical greatness might be measured by the degree of a man s 
power to control events, instead of being controlled by them By 
that measure we judge the pre eminent greatness of such men as 
Ale\ander or Mohammed or Galileo Cresar and St Paul could 
between them make a new heav cn and a new earth But even the 
average statesman must leave some impress Every individual is 
responsible according to the circuit of his activity, however minutely 
prescribed Continually the Present adds something to the Past, in 
the shape of new wills, each unique, originative, purposive were it 
not so we should not be inheritors but slaves of the Past 

Is it true, as is often alleged, that the present day allows to the 
individual man of genius less scope than did the past 5 The modem 
impersonal view of history would hardly have been possible while 
Napoleon was pulling down and making kings over the checker- 
board of Europe But now, it is said, the issue of politics are too 
vast for the individual mind to cope with them , and war has become 
the service of machinery of death Perhaps But if only the prac- 
tising statesman is capable of realizing the terrific pressure of 
contending interests, the immense difficulty of directing the whirl 
of daily circumstance, perhaps the onlooker is better able to judge 
and appreciate the work which he does in a particular and charac- 
teristic way get done And was not the professional mediocrity of 
the military leaders the chief reason for the long mechanical stale- 
mate of mutual slaughter 5 If Birdwood or Byng had commanded 
at Suvla instead of Stopford, might not the ‘personal factor' have 
changed the subsequent fate of millions 5 And would an>one dare 
say the fate of Europe owes nothing to the personality of Lenin, 
Mustapha Kemal, and Mussolini 5 Take even a more striking case 
Is it not true that the foundation of the League of Nations depended 
on the work and initiative of a bare half-dozen persons — this League 
which contams the promise of a new Catholicism? 

Yet it is perhaps true that m England at any rate the age of 
Cromwells and Pitts has passed away The reason is not that we 
live in an age of machines,’ but that an enormous number of 
powerful wills is brought to bear on every important question of 
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exceeded my intended limits, and there are still many facets of the 
problem that I have not even glanced at But instead of attempting 
any further development of my argument, I wish to conclude with 
two general points, wJNch may justify, or at least explain, the 
attitude that I have adopted 

(1) What I have been primarily concerned to show is that here 
there is a very real problem One thing I am fairly certain about 
is this that a historian — and who can avoid being a historian to 
the extent of holding opinions about past events? — must have a 
definite theory of causation to work on if his historical judgments 
are to have any logical force Let me quote for illustration a sentence 
from a recently written little book about the Reformation by 
Mr David Ogg — 

"As historians emancipate themselves from the ’Carlylean psycho- 
logy, heroes and hero worship wall be more and more discounted, 
and a future generation may be able to prove that the Reformation 
was due solely to economic causes in which human personality had 
no part 

Now if indeed it could be proved that human personality had no 
part in shaping the Reformation, then we could hardly avoid the 
further assumption that it has never counted in any event if the 
purposes of individuals were totally ineffective during the sixteenth 
century then surely they always have been and always will be 
totally ineffective Yet Mr Ogg {«) puts human personality and 
economic causes on a par, as though sometimes the one and some 
times the other might be effective, and (6) assumes that the question 
of which was effective on any particular occasion was something 
that could be decided by historical evidence But it seems to me 
that we have here to choose between two contradictory alternatives, 
and that our choice cannot possibly be decided on historical grounds, 
but is essentially a question of logic It is not a question of 'psycho- 
logy. Carlylean or otherwise, but a question of our general uew 
of reality 

(2) It is plain that the point of view I have been advocating is 
based on a pluralistic view of Reality it supposes that human 
personality is ultimate and that the only real cause is the individual 
human will There are two other pomts of view, that of materialism 
and that of transcendental idealism The materialist supposes 
that human actions are determined by natural 'laws,' physical, or 
psychical or economic And the result of that view is plainly 
seen in the following extract from a book by Havelock Ellis, The 
Dance of Life — 

"Although the morals of a community at one time and place is 
never the same as that of another, or even the same community at 
another time and place, it is a complex web of conditions that 
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produces the difference, and it (is) evident that to attempt to 
affect it (is) idle ” 

Here is the logical conclusion of the 'scientific \icu' of History, 
and it is not a pleasant one Some writers indeed suppose that, since 
the characteristics of science are prediction and control, making 
history a science means that ‘we shall be able to control the future 
of mankind as we control the physical elements to our uses It does 
not need much argument to show that 'we' who propose to control 
are part of that which is controlled, and that the controlling power 
belongs to the "complex web of conditions " which it is idle for us 
"to attempt to affect 

The transcendental attitude, which regards history as the 
realization of the real reaches the same conclusion by a different 
road For if everything which has been or wall be is already implicit 
in a Reality which lies outside time what is the relation between 
this First Cause and our individual wills* The logical conclusion in 
both cases must be a fatalistic anew of the world process 

Against both these attitudes I would urge that it is morally 
essential to hold the view that wc are all of us all the time, in how- 
e'er trivial and pm ate a way, 'making history’, and that this 
view rests on tw o suppositions — 

(a) That, in the words of James Ward, "the actual is wholly 
historical ' , 

(b) That personality is focal to all reality’ 
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tion — the notions of substance and cause, of consciousness and pur- 
pose, with the result that those of us who still think in the old 
categories of common sense can no longer converse intelligently 
with the supermen of science and philosophy But they meant even 
more than this They meant a fundamental dissociation between 
logicality and natural language — a fundamental depreciation of the 
entire logic and metaphysics of the past To the advanced modernist 
the entire natural bent of the human intellect has become but a 
bundle of prejudices by which we are hideously possessed, and 
there are not wanting danng mno\ator$ of varied schools who 
would have us completely turn our backs upon it 

It is by ways of thinking such as these that men have come to 
justify the strange and paradoxical things they are saying, and to 
persuade themselv es that we have entirely new notions both of what 
facts and standards of thought are It would not, I think, be far- 
fetched to connect this new mentality in science and philosophy 
with similar changes in our entire culture — to see in it but a single 
phase of a great change in cosmic weather which affects all the 
spiritual activities of man If a Stravinski could not be understood 
by a Bach or a Beethoven, it is because of his abandonment of that 
tonality which meant intelligibility for musical minds of an earlier 
day If a Matisse or a Picasso would be unintelligible to a Leonardo 
Da Vinci or a Michelangelo, it is again because of their abandonment 
of a visual idiom which, rightly or wrongly, was the condition of 
meaningful expression in the representative arts If an Einstein or a 
Bertrand Russell would at many points be talking nonsense to a 
Newton or a Kant, it would again be for no other reason than that 
the former have abandoned certain norms or standards of thought 
which have hitherto been considered the conditions of intelligibility 
and intelligible expression 

"Modernism m science and philosophy, no less than in the arts, has 
its ' cult of umntelhgibikty,” and it is just as well for us to recognize 
the fact It is not merely that we are willing to say things that would 
have been utterly unintelligible to the minds of the past It is not 
merely even, that scientific thought in its latest phases has con- 
sciously abandoned the age old linkage between its world and that 
of common sense and the ordinary consciousness t and specifically 
disavows the obligation of making itself intelligible in this sense 
What I have in mind goes veiy much deeper than this Science in 
some of its moods is ready even to abandon the conviction that 
Nature is understandable and subject to law and reason, to accept 
a situation, "new and unthought of — ■" to acknowledge that a point 
has been reached "where knowledge must stop because of the very 
nature of knowledge itself Beyond this point meaning cease** " 

And philosophy** Have not the ancient obligations to ordinary 
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intelligibility long since lost their claim? Is it not precisely the 
fundamental characteristic of all the typical modernist philosophies 
— of Pragmatism, Bergsontan Intuitionism, and Logical Atomism — 
that they all disavow, not only the validity of the fundamental 
categones of the natural reason, but the very faith in an 4 intelligible 
world*’ in which traditional philosophy has hitherto lived and 
moved 5 

II 

I have spoken of the strange things that we modems permit our- 
selves to say But it is, after all not so much the things we say 
that interests me as a cunous willingness nay cv en eagerness, to say 
them It would be scarcely seemly, perhaps, to suggest that the 
desire ipater Ic bourgeois has entered into the souls of the intel- 
lectuals, even the philosophers, although I suspect that this very 
human impulse is not wholly absent Let us rather believe that so 
great a change, in the very quality and texture of our thought, has 
its source in some more fundamental and far-reaching mutation of 
the human spirit itself, m something that compels it— as it were, 
even against its will — not only to say these startling and para- 
doxical things, but even to believe that that alone which is para- 
doxical is likely to be true Such a change has, I believe, taken 
place 

A fundamental characteristic of the modem man, os Paul Rosen- 
feld says (he is writing of the music of the modems, especially of 
Bloch) "is his lately gotten sense of the tininess of the human 
element in the race, the enormity of his animal past ” For the typical 
modem, "the primeval forest with its thick-spawning life, its 
ferocious beasts, its brutish phallic worshipping humanity, is still 
here Before him he the hundreds and hundreds of years of dev elop- 
ment necessary' to make a sapient creature of him ” That the 
modems write novels, compose music, and paint pictures "as those 
who feel this,” goes without saying But that it is also the hinterland 
of all typically modernist thinking is equally patent to all Can one 
wonder that the modem man., with this lately sense. of. thft. 

smallness of his own humanity' and of the ambiguous character of his 
mentality, should in his very thinking show all the symptoms of 
his instability and ambiguity 5 Himself a paradox, can he think 
otherwise than in paradox 5 Incredible to himself, can he find any- 
thing ultimately credible in the natural metaphysic of the human 
mind 5 Can he trust the spiritual initiatives out of which his religion, 
his art, nay ev en his "science” itself, hav e sprung 5 
Nietzsche had said that he counted no thought true that did not 
draw its drop of blood Is it too much to say that we modems have 
almost come to believe that nothing can be true that does not go 
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contrary to the natural bent of the human intellect ? Tertulhan had 
argued credo qma ttnposstble est The modems argue much like the 
irrationahsts of old Then it was held that the human reason is 
infected with error because of original sin Now it is felt that it is 
infected with the same inherent liability to error because of its 
purely biological origin We modems have, in the words of Berkeley, 
"contracted and degraded human nature to the narrow, low standard 
of animal life,'* we ha\c reduced the human reason to "a mere 
pittance of its former self ’ Can we wonder that most of our reasoning 
has become for us mere “rationalization,” and that only that can, it 
is felt, be true that goes counter to the natural bent of the human 
intellect ? 

This contempt of our native mentality pervades our entire culture. 
One sees it throughout the arts, the sciences, and philosophy Because 
men have a natural tendency to write grammatically and logically, 
the new poetry will try to write without grammar and logic Because 
men have a natural tendency to see things in the round, the new 
art will try to see them in cubes Is it really an> different in the world 
of thought? It has always been natural to think of the permanent 
and the unchanging as the more real, let us now turn things around 
and seek the real in the temporal and changing The human mind 
has a natural tendency to think of God as “maker , we will now 
try to think of Him as * in the making ” A natural tendency of the 
intellect has driven us to think of Him as one, we will now try to 
think of Him again as many Nietzsche expressed the true inwardness 
of the entire movement of our thought when he said “Parmenides 
said we do not think that which is not We now find ourselves at 
the other end of the scale and say, what can be thought must surd) 
and necessarily be a fiction ” 

It is in ways of thinking such as these that the modern mind has 
been working, and wc have now, I think, some insight into ‘ how we 
have got that way ” How much of this perversity is due to gcnuinel) 
new facts and new ways of seeing facts it would he hard to say 
How much is due to intellectual boredom, or to a merely wanton 
eagerness to try anything once,' is again difficult to decide Wc 
ma) suspect, however, that the more ultimate source is to be found 
in just this thoroughgoing disillusionment regarding our natural 
mentality, and in a corresponding distrust of all its works whenever 
it is acting in any ordinary and normal way Tins distrust is the 
more or less unconscious source of all the more modernistic tendencies 
m art and science alike In philosophy, how ever, in this more self- 
conscious procedure of the human reason, the true inwardness of the 
entire movement has at last become explicit The entire situation in 
present-day thought is epitomized — for me at least — in the almost 
universal depreciation of our natural language and of the logic 
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bound up with it which w e find characteristic of all the more typical 
recent philosophies 

Of our natural language all we moderns ha\e much the same 
things to say Being as Anatole France says but the cries of the 
forest complicated and corrupted by arrogant anthropoid apes 
how can we e\pcct it either to grasp or to express reality > Our logic? 
Being but our natural language hardened and cry stalhred how can 
the categories of that logic do other than falsify reality and lead us 
into the \erbalisms of a false science and a false metaphy sics’ In one 
way or another this is the underlying assumption the major pre 
mise expressed or unexpressed of all forms of modernist thinking 
whether it be the logical atomism of a Bertrand Russell the mystical 
intuitiomsm of a Bergson or the pragmatic fictiomsm of a Vaihmgcr 
And they do not hesitate to draw conclusions Thus Mr Russell has 
the courage of his convictions A great book he says might be 
written showing the influence of syntax on philosophy in such a 
book the author would trace in detail the influence of the subject 
predicate structure of sentences upon European thought more 
particularly in this matter of substance And it must be understood 
that the same reasons which lead to the rejection of substance lead 
to the rejection of things and persons as ultimately valid concepts 
I say I sit at my table but I ought to say One of a certain string 
of events causally connected in the sort of way that makes the 
whole series that is called a person has a certain spatial relation 
to one of another string of events causally connected with each other 
in a different way and having a spatial configuration of the sort 
denoted by the word table 1 I do not say so because life is too 
short but that is what I should say if I were a true philosopher 
Now if you have a fine intellectual ear you will have no difficulty in 
catching the affinities between this and the poetry without grammar 
or the music without tonality David Hume might indeed have said 
something like this but he would have said it with his tongue m 
Ins cheek A sense of humour is not however the strong point of 
us moderns 

I should like to analyse at length the curious mentality into which 
our fear and contempt for everything human has driven us If space 
permitted I should speak of what Mr Ralph Adams Cram has called 
the abandonment of the human scale — how in our ghastly fear of 
the human all too human we take refuge not only in our arts 
but in our thought in the colossal and the inhuman I should speak 
of our deadly fear of the past and of its prejudices and of the 
entire cult of futurism that springs from it how for the modern 
mind ideas are no longer disproved they are merely superseded by 
new ideas how the latest becomes the truest and time refutes 
everything I should like to speak of these things Instead I will call 
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attention to one outstanding quality of the modem mind in which 
these moods express themselves and in which the sophistication of 
which they are the signs reaches its culmination 

I confess that I am at a loss to give this quality a name I might 
call it "radical empiricism," or the loss of the sense of intrinsic 
rationality I choose rather the phrase in which Ferrero has 
attempted to describe the same thing — "the attempt to combine the 
incompatible ” This too arises from a deep-seated fear, the mi«tnist 
of our own logic, our own rationalization The profound contradic- 
tions m our modem life and thought lie open to every eye We have 
learned to combine in one idea of progress ' both peace and war, 
justice and violence, steam ploughs and Lewis guns, Pasteur serum 
and melinite ” Why should we not also leam to combine mcom- 
patibles in our science and philosophy 5 And, indeed, if there are 
no limits to creative thought, if the doors of the future are com- 
pletely open, why should we hesitate before self-contradiction, why 
should we not combine the incompatible 5 As a matter of fact, the 
'radical empiricist' who embodies this modern mood is as likely 
as not to see in this very lour de force a sign of intellectual greatness. 
At our level of development, our minds being what they are, would 
not the inclusion of the contradictory and the unintelligible be a sign 
of reality and largeness rather than of error 5 

It is in this indifference to self-contradiction — this too great 
readiness to combine the incompatible — that I see, not only the 
deepest note of modernism, but also its most serious portent for the 
future I agree with Ferrero that "we have here the great problem 
with which contemporary life and thought is confronted Everything 
seems to totter to its fall around man, who, by transcending every 
hmit, even the reality of the world, has become too powerful " 
Transcendence of all natural limits, contempt for natural law m 
society and politics, keyless music and a counterpoint that ignores 
all the old harmonic laws, free expressionism that ignores all limits 
of representation and of medium, the abandonment of norms in 
thought and in action alike — all these obstructions, as they are 
called to creative thinking and doing — this in one form or another, 
is the motive of all phases of modernism ' Human, all too human 
is the scornful epithet applied to the entire natural metaphysic of 
the human spirit and the abandonment of all human scale is con- 
sidered the condition of progress 

It would be informing — and perhaps amusing — to examine in 
detail the various paradoxes to which this new mentality drives us— 
to savour in all their richness the strange sayings, the intellectual 
grotesques which, to our modem ears, accustomed to contradiction 
and tours de force, have become almost commonplaces Instead, I shall 
proceed at once to what seems to me to be the fundamental paradox 
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of modernism— to a deep-lying contradiction which is at once the 
source and the epitome of all the others 
The modem man is nothing if not sophisticated Needless to 
recount what that sophistication has done to him, what an 
unscrupulous and uncritical application of “science” to all his 
spiritual initiatives has made of them They have been progressively 
“denatured, ’ and, in so far as they survive at all, are reduced to 
mere instincts in the service of the biological life But this is really 
only one side of the picture Scarcely had the scientific spirit begun 
to celebrate its triumph in other spheres of human culture when 
modernism entered into science itself The movement came full- 
circle, and resulted in a philosophy of science, according to which 
its own concepts and laws have themselves no ultimate validity but 
are merely useful instruments for the control of phenomena in the 
interest of life The "rake s progress” of modernism has been swift 
and certain Starting with the assertion of the independence of 
science, its divorce from wisdom and the moral and spiritual values, 
the acknowledgement of which is implied in wisdom, it has ended in 
a philosophy of illusiomsm that includes science itself Few scientists 
quite dare any longer to look truth full in the face, and truth and 
reason are terms almost lost from the vocabulary of other forms of 
the human spint Of the modern spirit it has been well said — 

It feels that knowledge js the only good, 

Yet fears that science may confound it quite, 

Changing what yesterday seemed logical 
To something different and bitter overnight 

It is this confounding of knowledge by science — is it not* — this 
something different and bitter that has entered into our logic, that 
affords the key to the whole modem spint Here the two chief 
strains of modem science and philosophy have united, and out of 
their conjunction has been bom, as by some monstrous miscegena- 
tion, that strange combination of depression and exaltation, of 
illusion and disillusion, of distrust and credulity, that we call the 
modem mind 


III 

We may well ask what is the significance of this disturbance of 
our intellectual equanimity* Is it all a mere flash in the pan— a 
temporary aberration from the straight path which human thinking 
has traversed heretofore and will resume again once more* Or does 
it herald a new era in which a radical empiricism, with its inherent 
irrationality and a-Iogism, will be the order of the day— in which 
there shall be complete loosening of principles and a free rein to 
"creative thinking?” 


Q 
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This question is not easily answered My own belief is that we are 
living in an age of transition to a period when the great systematic 
thinker will appear again It is, of course, inconceivable that we 
shall ever go track to pre Emsteinian conceptions of matter or to 
pre-Darwinian notions of life and mind These conceptions have all 
gone into the melting pot, and cannot conceivably come out again 
in their earlier forms The thinker of the future will profit by the 
confusion of our contemporaries, absorbing into his creative work 
all that he finds suited to his constructive purpose and discarding 
all that is useless and unintelligible On the other hand, I believe 
that when such a master of thought appears he wall find much of 
modernism a temporary aberration He wall find, I think, that man) 
of th A first works of philosophy will have to be done over again. 
And the chief of these wall be a revaluation of the human intellect, 
a new critique of human reason The present depression of humanity 
has its origin largely, if not solely, in man's degraded sense of his 
owaa ongm Life, it has been well said, is reaching the end of its 
tether Humanity rots for a new definition of life Is it too much to 
saj that knowledge, ' science," has in a very real sense aho come to 
the end of its tether, and that it too demands a new definition of 
mind* 

I have suggested that it 1* possibh* that we modems may have got 
be> ond our depth — 

have % cat a red 

Like litt> wanton boys that swim on bladders 
These many summers in a sea ol glory. 

Lot tar beyond their depth 

This is surel) a possibility to be considered For when we find our- 
selves compelled to sa> the paradoxical things we do, when we find 
ourselves talking a language which divides us completely from the 
mentality of the past, and one which we in our more human moments 
knoA to be unintelligible, and when, finall), we find ourselves 
wantonly confounding our own knowledge by our science, then, 
indeed do®s it not seem likely that the <ea of glory to which we have 
so confidently confided ourselves on our frail logical bladders is in 
very truth beyond our depth? 

It 13 not to be denied, I think, that some feeling of this sort is 
more or less common with regard to ultra modernism as we find it 
in science itself Thu* Mr H G Wells, for instance, feels that ' the 
analysis of matter in the last century has reached a point where it 
has ceased to be in any human sen»e wonderful It is simply incom- 
prehensible Every statement is a paradox every formula an outrage 
on common sense The science of the elements has become too 
difficult for the ordinary man to grasp In the deeps or heights of 
physics — for on** word is as good as another where all direction is 
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lost — I find my mind sitting down at last , exhausted ol effort in much 
the mood of Albrecht Durcr’s Melancholia " 

Far be it from me to suggest that because things look like that to 
Mr Wells, or to me in some of my more heart-searching moments, 
that so it is actually w ith science Yet after all, when mathematicians 
themselves tell us, even playfully , that their science is one in which 
they do not know what they are talking about, or when physicists 
tell us that the very method of modern physics involves the paradox 
of explaining the familiar m terms of the unfamiliar, and that the 
translation of the unfamiliar back into the familiar becomes pro- 
gressively more and more difficult surely one cannot be blamed for 
wondering in just what direction science is moving We may agree 
with Mr Eddington "that there is no particular awkwardness in 
developing a mathematical theory ui which the elements are unde- 
fined, but we must also agree with him that it is desirable that in 
some stage of the discussion we should get to know what wc arc 
talking about ’’ I, for one, do not hesitate to hazard the guess that 
modem science will either find some means of translating its Volapuk 
back into natural language and into the categories of the human 
intellect that go with it, or it will be progressively more and more 
inarticulate and irrelevant to the philosophical interpretation of life 
However it be with science, surely there can be no two opinions 
about philosophy If we have our suspicion about the intelligibility 
of much of modem science, it is surely more than a suspicion with 
regard to modernist philosophy Whether the abandonment of the 
natural reason, and a too blithe following of mathematics, lias taken 
science beyond its depth we may leave for science to decide In 
philosophy the situation is radically different Here the penalties of 
the abandonment of the seiisus comtnuitts and of the obligations of 
ordinary intelligibility are immediately apparent Philosophy soon 
finds itself beyond its depth The points at which modern philosophies 
are floundering are apparent to all One by one all the fundamental 
categories have been extruded from the polite discourse of the 
philosophers until as Mr Santayana has said, "philosophy has been 
shorn of the v ery concepts that have hitherto made communication 
possible " One has merely to try to follow the painful attempts of 
the more modem philosophers to create a new philosophical idiom 
to realize how far beyond our depth we really are With the vain and 
heart-breaking attempt to put some meaning into a world without 
form to make absolute becoming m some way intelligible — all the 
distinctively "modem” philosophical minds have been engaged 
Bergson, Croce, Whitehead, Alexander— to take only typical 
examples— each in his own way wrestles w ith the problem, and none 
can wholly disguise from us his hidden sense of his own unintelb- 
gibility All demand that ‘ we take time seriously,” and no one will 
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deny, I fancy, that they have a senous time in doing so One may 
at least be permitted to wonder whether time, with all its little 
ironies, will return the compliment 
What is science's meat may easily be philosophy’s poison The 
individual sciences may, for instance, conceivably breathe anew and 
flourish under such a loosening of principles as characterizes the 
present as medicine once flourished under the scepticism of an 
Anesidemus In philosophy, however, which seeks the whole, the 
very ideal of truth itself tends to fall apart and gives place to 
changing hypothesis to electicism and virtuosity, to paradox and 
aphorism to scepticism and mysticism— in short, to the very 
qualities which we have found characteristic of the modern spirit 
From the standpoint of a thoroughly unscrupulous empiricism, these 
things may be read as signs of progress But from the standpoint of 
that integral thinking which we call philosophy, they may well be 
interpreted as signs of decadence and dissolution — of spent forces 
and blind alleys, into which powers that have lost their true and 
ongmal course have unwittingly run One should not be too harshly 
judged for thinking of them, like Spengler, as marks of a declining 
culture 

The changes in our mentality I have been describing have been 
hailed as the triumph of open-mindedness, as the abandonment of 
all prejudices and the unstiffening of all theories And this is in 
part true They have opened up to us vistas into life and the universe 
that are both exciting and unsettling These changes have also been 
heralded as the triumph of life over intellect and mechanism And 
there can be no doubt that the new ways of thinking have released 
us from the hard pressure of the mechanisms of the nineteenth 
century Out of the stiff frame of matter and motion broke forth 
the play of a new energy and a new life With the unstiffening of 
our physical theories has come a greater suppleness of intuition and 
insight This victory of life over intellect and mechanism was a 
victory but to many it seems a Pyrrhic victory m which much was 
also lost — perhaps the flag of Truth itself It was a victory of life, 
but also a victory over thought, of change over the permanent, of 
the relative over the absolute, of the temporal over the eternal A 
flood of eager life has broken down the barriers of mechanism, but it 
has also earned with it much of the structure of rational thought 
It is here that we modems must be on our guard The "downfall of 
classical physics may indeed be welcome, but wc may well take 
heed that it docs not take classical philosophy with it 
To what extent this new mentality, thi3 shift in our logic, has been 
gam or loss, no one can as yet say Tor myself I cannot doubt that 
it has carried us far beyond our depth Of a certain wantonness in 
present-day thought there can be no doubt, but I cannot feel that it 
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is merely the wantonness of little boys Such was, perhaps, the 
delicious irresponsibility of William James, who could write such 
fantasias as his chapter on "Pragmatism and Common Sense," and 
could say of the "truths ’ of common sense, science, and philosophy, 
"which is the more true, God only knows! ’ But modernism has 
grown on what it feeds upon, and this irresponsibility has acquired 
a sinister note — that sinister note which Nietzsche long ago sounded, 
and which has been growing in harshness and loudness through the 
decades that have since passed We modems feel that we are on 
"the bnnh of the unmeaning’ because we are trying to get truth, 
value, meaning, into a world in which these things cannot really 
be We began by conceiving the world as a-moral, then as a-logical, 
and finally we have come to the point where there is no universe — 
in any intelligible sense — at all It is this glimpse into the pluralistic, 
the chaotic, the unmeaning — into the heart of nothingness itself — 
that gives us fright Nihilism is the predestined goal to which the 
modem logic has been driving Nietzsche s poem, An der Greuze des 
Wisschs, is the perfect epitome of our mood 
The truth is that we modems feel — nay r , we know — that we are 
beyond our depth We sense it in our physics w e sense it m our 
sciences of life and mind Above all, we sense it in that concept of 
universal evolutionism to which we have committed so much of 
our trust in the intelligibility of our world The brute fact is that the 
panorama of evolution — that comprehensiv e plan of the sequence of 
natural events, as it unrolls before our eyes — may seem to be intelli- 
gible, but fundamentally we know that it is not With the poet, we 
are coming to feel how "passing strange” the whole thing is 

Out of the earth to rest and range, 

Ferpetual in perpetual change. 

The Unknown passing through the Strange 

We feel that we are on the brink of the unmeaning, and who that 
is honest with himself wall doubt for a moment that it is this same 
universal evolutionism that has brought us there ? 


IV 

To be brought to the brink of the unmeaning is no light experience. 
Is it not possible that we have allowed ourselves to be swept along 
too easily and too fast’ Is it not at least conceivable that we may 
have to reconsider a large part of the premises and assumptions upon 
which our minds are now working’ 

My own belief is that we have suffered too gladly and too long 
the monstrous irresponsibility of certain individuals and groups of 
thinkers in philosophy. We have hung our heads in shame before 
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these supermen who hav e assured us that only after we have changed 
all our modes of thinking can we hope to attain the heights of 
intelligence on which they have their being We have taken some of 
these modernist movements of thought too seriously I, for one, have 
at least a suspicion that when we find it necessary to change all our 
modes of thought there is something questionable m the alleged 
‘ facts that compel us to make so drastic a change , when w e require 
an entirely new language and logic to apprehend and express reality 
it is because there is something essentially unintelligible in the con- 
ception of reality we are trying to express, and that, finally, when 
we are brought to the bnnk of the unmeaning there is something 
radically wrong in the thinking that has brought us there 
Of all this of course, we can have little more than a rather shrewd 
suspicion, and it is always possible for the radical innovator to close 
our mouths In the arts this situation has long been recognized If I 
insist that the slender elongated metal object which Branchust calls 
"Bird m Flight” is not that for me, or at least is not comprehensible 
to me under that title, it is only necessary to say that I am a victim 
of certain inveterate prejudices, certam habitual ways of seeing, that 
I must learn to overcome A similar argumentum ad hommtnt has 
been resorted to too much and too lightly by modem thinkers, and 
I feel siue we have been much too easily impressed by it If the 
modern Behaviourist constructs some grotesque substitute for mind, 
and I fail to recognize it as such, if certain other philosophers con- 
struct other grotesques which they call God, and I fail to see in 
them anything like that which has always been known as God by 
rational man or if, finally, they construct notions of Evolution 
which have in them nothing of the older notions of development 
out of which evolution has grown, it is always possible for them to 
say that certain persistent habits of thought prevent me from 
understanding Now the difficulty is not to understand what these 
modernists are driving at "We understand that well enough The 
real difficulty is to convince ourselves that these thinkers have said 
anything very significant or even very intelligible philosophically 
"We might indeed abandon our "prejudices,” if we could be sure that 
we were not abandoning our reason also 
I think we have a right to be suspicious of this constant talk of 
vthoCi} muv nfcitcditcj 

conceptions of fact and of logic “He who throws away his prejudices 
prematurely," sajs Kej selling, "does not gam his freedom, but 
rather bars his »a> to it Our own times illustrate this truth with 
terrible clanty Modem humanity has destrojed the forms whose 
development made our ancestors profound, and since it has not 
developed any new ones to replace the old, men are becoming moie 
superficial and more evil from year to >ear. The great idea of freedom 
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■which humanity proclaims it docs not understand inwardly, and for 
this reason it brings destruction rather than salvation " Kcyscrhng 
is speaking primarily of moral prejudices and moral forms, but the 
principle is no less true of the prejudices and forms of reason Logic 
is as HcTbart said, d\t Moral dtsDenkens and the first principle of 
that morality is that wc acknowledge the validity of those forms 
or norms of thought m which humanity has alwa>s apprehended 
and communicated reality — in short the logos itself, that eternal 
reason out of which man s rational freedom can alone spring I can- 
not escape the feeling that we modems maj also destroy the forms 
of reason that made our ancestors profound and that wc may 
become not only more superficial and evil but more self-contra- 
dictory and incoherent from year to year 
Here we have I think the great div ide between the modem and 
the eternal man between modernist and traditional ways of 
thinking In the past there have always been some things that 
simply arc not done but there have also been some tilings that 
are not thought Tor the modem man there seem to be no things 
that he will not think His ideal seems to be not only to think 
beyond the distinction of good and evil hut beyond the still more 
fundamental distinctions of rational and irrational, true and false 
There are I think, some things that we shall hav c to learn to acknow - 
ledge again with natural piety,' and among these are certain 
obligations we owe to our natural intelligence with its natural logic, 
on which all intelligible communication depends 
Our ancestors spoke of the ’ natural light of reason ’ and by that 
light they believed that they could know certain things that “are 
true no matter what * I think that wc shall have to look for that 
light again I do not mean to suggest that this light has always been 
truly discerned, and that we may not, like our ancestors, at times 
mistake the things revealed by its glow What I do mean is that 
when through the abandonment of that light we are brought to 
the brink of the unmeaning, it is time for us to search for it again 
Still more do 1 mean that when the positions we reach in our thinking 
are internally contradictory and do not make sense, it is time for us 
again to reconsider the old standards of thought — of sense and 
intelligibility, of coherence and logic 

I cannot help thinking that even in recent science itself there is a 
too great readiness to accept the a logical and the unmeaning as 
the deepest character of reality The reverse side of radical em- 
piricism, with its willingness to combine incompatibles, is possibly 
a virtue that may be pressed too far I have spoken of the situation 
in modem physics, new and unthought of, where we have reached 
a point beyond which all meaning ceases In commenting on this a 
distinguished physicist has said * The logician will have no difficulty 
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in showing that this description of the situation is internally self-con- 
tradictoiy and does not make sense, but I believe that, nevertheless, 
the sympathetic reader will be able to see what the situation is, and 
will perhaps subscribe to the opinion that to describe it a new 
language is necessary Now I do not for a moment suggest that 
science should be blamed for its open-mindedness It is quite possible, 
as I have said that the special sciences may, up to a point, actually 
flourish under the loosening of all principles But I am sure that 
where science touches philosophy it must move with care Even in 
science a too thoughtless worship of radical empiricism may easily 
take it beyond its depth I have a suspicion that, even in science 
itself, so fundamental a contradiction as the foregoing cannot be 
permanently entertained by the mind of man 
In any case, I am sure that this loosening of all principles is fatal 
to philosophy and that to abandon the natural light of reason is to 
plunge it into the darkness of utter umntelligibikty I have spoken 
of the necessity of philosophy doing its first works over again, and 
it is precisely at this point, if I mistake not, that the task will have 
to begin A new critique of reason a new evaluation of the human 
intellect and of its logic is the prime desideratum Everywhere, by a 
steady and devastating process, axioms have been turned into 
postulates and postulates into prejudices, until we have little but 
' prejudices left We must leam again to distinguish between pre- 
judices and necessary presuppositions of intelligible thought It is 
necessary again to realize that there must be some limits to 
thought some things that are true, no matter what — something of the 
a prion somewhere in our thought, some natural law in life, some 
natural bent of the intellect which it is impossible to unbend, some 
natural movement of reason on which it is madness to turn our 
backs I do not doubt that there has been method m our madness 
I do not deny that we have learned much by this method, but we 
have, I think, learned all we can I suggest that it is time to turn 
back from the unmeaning to which it has brought us 
If I should put in a single phrase all that I have been trying to 
express it would be that we need to recover agam that "natural 
piety of which Mr Lloyd Morgan has recently so eloquently 
spoken Such natural piety would, I agree, include the acknowledg- 
ment of certain distinctions of the sensus communis., certain im- 
mitigable meanings and values of things It would include also the 
acknowledgment of certain ancient principles, like that of "intel- 
ligible causation" which spnng from the natural light of reason, a 
light which in the end no amount of sophistication can dim But it 
vould include even more than this It would include a piety towards 
our own reason— its natural language and logic— a piety which, how- 
ever inaptly expressed at times, has uniformly been embodied in 
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the doctnnc of transcendental mind For unless mind in some way 
transcends nature, the confounding of knowledge by science, with 
all those bitter and sinister elements that lia\c entered into the 
human spirit, is our inescapable lot 
I have confessed to a growing suspicion of this entire modem 
mentality — of its “radical empiricism.” of its too great readiness to 
abandon "prejudices/' and of its essential perversity which would 
sacrifice intelligibility to what it calls "fact " But, above all, I am 
suspicious of that super-sophistication which is the essence of 
modernity itself, 

I think we have a right to be suspicious of sophistication in all 
forms of the human spirit, whether in art, in politics, in religion, or 
philosophy But, above all, we need to be continually' on our guard 
against that form of sophistication which expresses itself in the 
conscious desire to express the Zext Gnst If we arc to be real, we 
must, of coutsc express our own time but we do that best when we 
arc least conscious of doing it One finds everywhere, however, not 
so much the desire to apprehend and express reality, as to express 
our Time's apprehension of reality The existing generation of philo- 
sophers are all time-servers in this sense They all know how to draw 
the conclusions implied in the premises of their time, and whatever 
greatness they may have lies solely m the fact that they have been 
capable of taking these premises up tnto themselves and working 
with them I cannot escape the conviction that such timeliness 
excludes the possibility of grasping whatever truth there is that may 
be timeless 

It is not merely that those who consciously seek to draw the con- 
sequences of the peculiar premises of their time are immediately 
and surely "dated " It is rather that those things which are thus 
dated tend, when once the times have changed, to take on the 
character of grotesques That many' of the distinctiv e creations of 
the modem spirit— in art, in religion, and in philosophy — are 
passing into the hmbo of the "timely ’ seems undeniable I cannot 
escape the feeling that many uvare are to follow I have spoken oi 
the strange things that we modems permit ourselves to say I have 
a strong feeling that after the strangeness has passed, after the 
hypnotic influence of nov elty has worn off. w e shall find that many of 
these curious things are nonsense also Perhaps, as Spengler some- 
what contemptuously asserts, he who tries to think outside the 
presuppositions of his time is a fool It may be But he may also be 
God’s fool 



ON RIGHT AND GOOD: PRELIMINARY 
SURVEY 

Prosessor \V. G dr BURGH 

I 

' TIIL object of the moral faculty, ’ wrote Butler in a classic passage 
of the Dissertation on Virtue , ' is actions, comprehending under that 
name active or practical principles those principles from which 
men would act if occasions or circumstances gave them power, and 
which, when fixed and habitual m any person, we call hts character 
It does not appear that brutes have the least reflex” (t e reflective) 
"sense of actions, as distinguished from events, or thatwillanddesign, 
which constitute the 'very nature of action as such, are at all an 
object to their perception But to ours they are and they are the 
object, and the only one, of the approving and disapproving faculty. 
Acting conduct, behaviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, 
in fact and event, the consequence of it, is itself the natural object 
of the moral discernment , as speculative truth and falsehood is of 
speculative reason ' 

The position, here stated with his customary lucidity by Butler, 
that voluntary actions are the proper object of moral judgment, 
will be taken as the basis of the ensuing discussion Our concern is 
with the predicates employed m such judgments to express our 
moral valuation of voluntary actions The terms most commonly 
used for this purpose are (a) “Right,” together with the allied expres- 
sions ‘ what ought to be done," and “duty,” and (6) "Good “ Both 
these terms have obvious applications beyond the field of morals 
We speak of the right date of an event in history or of the right 
solution of a mathematical problem, where there is no reference to 
action at all, and of right conduct, when the standard we judge by 
is non moral, as when we talk of doing the right thing socially, or 
declare what is right in the eye of the law to be morally wrong Good 
is still more naturally used with a non moral reference Moral 
goodness is but one specific form of goodness Anything whatever 
that has value, whether utility-value as a means or intrinsic value 
as an end in itself, is wont to be called good It is with the moral uses 
of the terms, however, and with their status in ethical theory, that 
we are here concerned I want to consider the relation of right and 
good to one another as ideals of human conduct and the types of 
life which they respectively determine In thinking of actions as 
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nglit, t e is something that we ought to do, and in thinking of them 
as conducive to the attainment of good, arc our measures of valuation 
the same or arc they different’ Can either of the two terms be 
explained by reference to the other, eg right as dcn\ati\c from 
good* If this be not so, if each is independent of the other, what is 
it that distinguishes an action done for its intrinsic rightness from 
an action done for the sake of what is good’ And arc the two sorts of 
action equally entitled to be called moral? These questions arc 
among the hardest of many hard questions in moral philosophy I 
want to discuss them as simply as I can— for that is the purpose of 
these four articles, avoiding technical terminology and keeping 
close to ordinary moral experience Lthics has the advantage over 
most other sciences that this close contact of theory with practice 
is always possible The student can refer at every turn to what has 
happened in his own life placing himself m the position of the man 
doing, rather than m that of the spectator of a deed already done 
In reflecting on human acts, it is vita! to think of them as acts rather 
than as facts On the other hand, common moral experience is 
anything but easy to understand I ike all the ordinary things of 
life, it reveals on investigation an unexpected and baffling complexity 
James Mil! the author of The Analysis of the Human Mind, the 
work that furnished the Utilitarian coterie with their psychology', 
claimed that he would make the mind of man as plain as the road 
from Charing Cross to the Bank ” He could do so only by drastic 
mutilation of the facts We must beware, above all, of arbitrary 
simplifications, and of acquiescing in specious solutions on the 
strength of their popular appeal 


Let us consider the terms severally, starting from their employ- 
ment in ordinary speech 

Right— The primary implication of nght is conformity to rule 
or law This is the etymological meaning of the term, exemplified 
in the non moral uses above referred to, as when we talk of legal 
rights or of keeping to the right (= prescribed) side of the road 
In ethical judgments the reference is, of course, to moral rule or law 
The term thus implies adaptation to a standard that is objective and 
universal WTicnwcsay of a man who responded efficiently to a practi- 
cal situation that left no time for deliberation-* g finding on entenmr 
a room that the curtain is on fire-that he did the right thine 
we imply, without any thought, it may be, of moral valuatton, that 
he acted as any prudent person would have acted in like efreum- 
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stances 1 The term suggests, not merely or mainly adjustment to a 
situation of fact, but rather adjustment to a general pattern of 
effective behaviour The savage who claimed to understand the 
difference between right and wrong, adding by way of evidence that 
“it is right for me to take my neighbour’s wife, wrong for him to 
take mine,” refuted his own claim by ignoring this implication of 
universality The standard may have its source in external authority, 
like the rule of the road or the requirements of the Finance Act, 
or, as is always the case with moral right, m the moral consciousness 
of the agent In the latter case we are entitled to speak of the intrinsic 
rightness of the action, for in moral volition we will it for its own 
sake as the embodiment of the Moral Law, not for any extrinsic 
end or good 4 

Further, it is to actions, and to actions alone, that the term ' right" 
is properly applied This is so even in its non moral uses , we speak, 
for instance, of doing a sum nght, or of taking the right path In its 
moral use this reference to conduct is fundamental, though often 
veiled and indirect, as when we speak of right principles, right 
feelings, nght motives, or in the familiar phrase of the Collect for 
Whit Sunday, of ' a nght judgment m all things ” I cannot agree 
that nght, as a moral predicate, is as applicable to emotions as 
to actions 3 It is more natural to talk of "good ’ and "bad” emotions, 

* There is an important distinction between “nght” ** what is to be done, 
tj what is required (or efficient handhng oi the situation and 'nght’ = what 
ought to be done, tj what the Moral Law demands m the situation This 
distinction between the standards of efficiency and of morality is admirably 
expounded by Croce in his Philosophy of the Practical It is, I think, slurred 
by John Grote in bis analysis of the faciendum in ch n of his Treatise on the 
Moral Ideals a work to which I am much indebted in these articles 

* I cannot agree with Dr Broad (Journal of Philosophical Studies vol in, 
No ii p 295) that the only possible meaning of intrinsically right’ is 
’ fitting to all situations In morally nght acts the fittingness is to the 
Moral Law which is the form to which the nght act supplies content The 
Moral Law is willed in willing the act Whether what we judge to be nght is 
really nght in the sense of being an adequate embodiment of the law, is 
another story We shall see later that no act of finite will can be, in this 
sense really right 

i See Moore Journal of Philosophical Studies pp 316-23 and Broad , local 
WTien Dr Moore says in regard to the Christian precept * Love your enemies, ’ 
that to love certain people or to feel no anger against them, is a thing which 
it is quite impossible to attain directly by will, or perhaps ever to attain directly 
at all while ' your behaviour towards them is a matter within your Own 
control he seems to me to be seriously underrating the extent to which 
feelings are controllable by will Control of thoughts and emotions constitutes 
four fifths of the moral life I cannot accept his distinction between ideal 
rules which it would be my duty to fulfil »/ 1 were able and rules of duty 
which I am actually able to fulfil There is a sense in which no duty can be 
perfectly fulfilled, and there is a sense in which aO duties he within our power 
Otherwise, the term doty loses its meaning Further, I shall try to showlater 
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than of "right” and "wrong ” Tmc, wc habitually speak of "right 
feeling,” but when we do so wc mean cither a feeling that we ought 
to produce in ourselves (or that someone else ought to produce in 
himself) by an effort of will, i e byan inner act, which is as genuinely 
an act as one that recedes o\crt expression, or else a feeling that 
prompts normally to right action It is the former that wc ha\c 
usually in mind, we call a feeling wrong when we think of it as 
calling for suppression but bad when viewed in abstracto apart 
from its relation to moral action What is really wrong is 
the indulgence If wc eliminate this relation and consider dis- 
positions and feelings per sc as stated of a man s being the terms 
good and bad are more appropriate Moreover, right is usually 
applied to single acts or to particular trams of action taken in 
relative isolation from the general course of life Doubtless this 
restriction must be interpreted with a certain latitude, for there is 
no such thing as a simple unitary action devoid of internal differ- 
entiation Successive phases arc always discernible even within a 
so-called instantaneous act But some limitation is implied, we talk 
of a statesman adopting the right measures or the right policy 
on a definite practical issue, unemployment, say, or the government 
of India When we tlunk of a mans whole life or of lus general 
conduct, we pronounce it not right but good In this case, we 
adopt a theoretical attitude towards the life or conduct, viewing it 
from the standpoint of a spectator contemplating what is already 
done When, on the other hand, wc say right, wc adopt a strictly 
practical attitude, placing ourselves in the position of the man 
doing or about to do Such an one docs not naturally ask himself, 
"what is it good for me to do in the giv en situation ? but "What is 
it right for me to do?" ' What ought I to do?” ' What is my duly'*’’ 
This distinction, between the attitudes of contemplation and of 
action, between thedna and praxis, wall be seen as wc go forward, 
to be of great importance for discriminating two different types of 
practical activity, directed severally towards the ideals of right 
and good For the moment, it is enough to note that the significance 
of the three terms we have just used — right, ought, and duty — 
is wholly practical In popular speech, they are used as equivalents 
Philosophical reflection may detect differences between them, as 
when Ivant limited ought and duty to beings possessed, like 
ourselves, of a sense-nature as well as of reason, but extended the 
idea of nght or conformabihty to the Moral Law to include the 


tfaat acts cannot be judged morally apart from the temper of mind m which 
they are done (i e apart from the motive in one sense of that very ambiguous 
enn) If this be so the act judged includes the feeling and judgments on 
acts alone or on feelings alone are abstract and as such defective moral 
judgments 
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"holy" will of God So, again, it has been pointed out that if «e were 
e\er in a position to choose between two equally nght courses of 
action, it would be erroneous to say that one of the two ought 
to be followed rather than the other 1 We may here ignore these 
finer distinctions and treat the three expressions, in their proper 
reference to moral actions as identical in meaning Moral obligation 
is always obligation to do something in a certain way The phrase 
' This ought or ought not to be," used of a state of things exciting 
approval or disapproval, is strictly inaccurate It means always, 
as Professor Prichard 1 has insisted, that some agent ought or ought 
not to have done something, or that there is something which some 
agent ought to do The three terms apply to action and, as wall be 
seen later to actions done for the actions’ sake They are the watch 
Words of any ethical system which, like Kant’s, are based on will 
rather than on knowledge 

Lastly, nght and its equivalents ought and duty involve the 
idea of self restraint They implj subjectiv ely, compulsion, discipline, 
conflict in the agent However much in a particular case inclination 
may work on the side of duty, the Moral Law has the character of 
a command which we are under obligation to obey ‘ The notion of 
duty, as John Grote puts it, "differs from that of virtue in its 
generally negative or prohibitive character, guarding against offence, 
rather than pointing to heights of aspiration . Conscience is 
not a stimulating but a restraining principle * 3 Yet, as the same 
writer fully admits it furnishes a positive ideal for the moral life 
It speaks with the authority of Reason, as a command vested with 
the universality of law, and as such independent of our personal 
feelings of like or dislike It implies the sov ereignty of Reason as a 
practical principle in the economy of the soul This implication was 
drawn out long ago by Plato when he discussed the apparent paradox 
in our use of the terms self mastery* and * bondage to self,’ though 
in each case alike both the master and the servant lie within the 
self 4 It was Plato too, who recognized the positive element of 
aspiration and spontaneity within the life of Reason 5 The moral 
consciousness in fact generates its own desire, the desire to do our 
duty to obey the law of nght Tt implies moreover, that we are 

* See Professor Moores Ethics (Home University Library) p j-fS and 
Journal of Philosophical St idles pp 312-313 A Wrong act w ould of course 
a ways be identical with an a ct that ought not to be done but neither of the 
two equally nght acts would be obligatory to the exclusion of the other 
lhe possibility of two equally nght acts is bound up with Professor Moores 
doctrine that nght means conduciveness to good This view which is widely 
held will be considered in the second of these articles 

> Sec his article »n Mind Js S 81 p 2 . 

1 Treatise on the Moral Ideals n jij 

* Hepulhe, d3oE~43iB 
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free to choose between nght and wrong Thus, as the \ oicc of Practi- 
cal Reason, as provocative of desire, and as presupposing freedom of 
choice, the moral command, for all its coercive authority, expresses 
something intrinsic to our nature It speaks from within, and is 
independent of external sanctions, human or divine Tins is v\h> a 
right action can be regarded as an end m itself as a ' good," in 
which the moral desire finds satisfaction We can here use the term 
"moral goodness with real justification Yet right action involves— 
and this is the predominant feature in moral experience — a dualism 
in human nature, the presence of desires that arc alien and recalci- 
trant to the law, the strife of self against self and the painful effort 
to secure the prerogative of the faculty that is rightfully regulative 
in the city of the soul The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, the 
Spirit against the flesh for these arc contrary one to the other " 
Tlie dualism here presented in the language of religion is intrinsic 
also to moral experience and finds characteristic expression in the 
antithesis of 4 nght and * wrong 

III 

Good — * Good,” as already noted, can be asserted of anything 
and everything that has value, whether the value be mtnnsic or 
instrumental We talk of knowledge, of fncndship, of natural beauty, 
of God as well as of moral excellence as good, and we talk also of 
economic goods, worldly goods, and with the implication of pleasure- 
value, of “having a good time ” It is applied to persons and things as 
well as to actions, indeed, any entity or state of being regarded as 
valuable, may be pronounced good The two main ideas associated 
with the term arc those of end and of satisfaction of desire At the 
beginning of the second book of the Republic Plato divides goods 
into three classes, those that are good merely as ends eg good 
pleasures, those that are good merely* as means, e g medical treat- 
ment and those, such as health or wisdom, that are gpod alike as 
ends in themselves, and as means to other goods, and he awards the 
palm to the class last mentioned How far the distinction of means 
and end is a help to the interpretation of human conduct will be 
considered presently In any case, the end of a course of action is 
not necessarily a result supervening on the steps that minister to 
its attainment But an end held in v iev\ , a purpose ideally envisaged, 
is implied m any action directed towards a good That men do thus 
act for the sake of ends which are judged good, whether they be 
really good or not, is beyond question The great ancient and 
medieval thinkers, as well as many in modem times, believed that 
all human action was thus shA ratione bom, and consequently adopted 
the concept of the summum bonum as the governing principle of 
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ethical theory * But we have seen reason to hold that acts can be 
willed for their intrinsic rightness as well as for the sake of ideal good 
Now where an act is willed sub rahone bom in order say to gam 
knowledge or to relieve suffering it is willed for the sake not of 
the act itself but of the possession or enjoyment of the end In this 
fruition action ceases and desire is quieted in satisfaction Thedrta 
(contemplation) dominates praxis (action) not only in the initial 
apprehension of the good that stirs desire but in the final fulfilment 
of desire in enjoyment of the apprehended good Thus subjectively 
good implies satisfaction of desire It has frequently as by Aristotle 
in antiquity been thus defined Good however like nght — as 
we shall see hereafter — is an ultimate and indefinable notion if we 
ask as to its meaning wc can only say that it means good and 
nothing else * That what is good satisfies desire states a relational 
property and excludes rather than implies the view that its goodness 
lies wholly in the satisfaction Whether a good can be conceived 
as Professor Moore for instance thinks possible which is good apart 
from any consciousness of its goodness seems questionable but 
the issue lies beyond the scope of the present discussion 3 A good 
that is an end of human action must be a consciously chosen good 
As such it is an end of rational choice and is therefore marked by 
objectivity and independence of personal inclination The term 
pnvate good if by private we mean exclusive to the individual 
desinng it involves as Professor Moore has shown a contradiction in 
terms * It follows that the pleasure of the moment cannot properly 
be termed a good Indeed it is very doubtful whether the desire 
for pleasure is ever desire for good If our own pleasure be the aim 
it is a private end that is sought if it be the general pleasure 
the desire is erroneously spoken of as desire for pleasure To desire 
the pleasure of others is no more to desire pleasure than to desire 
that others shall be rich is to desire riches 5 In the case of good the 
distinction between our own and that of others cannot arise The 
good is at once objective and universal and an end towards which 
we are spontaneously directed by our nature This aspect of spon 
taneity of harmonious self realization dominates the life got emed 
by the idea of good as discipline and conflict dominate the life of 
duty The fact that the former entails sacrifice and painful effort 
often may be at a heavier cost than the latter involves no contra 
diction for the sacrifices are ancillary to the fruition being prompted 
and sustained throughout by the vision of good Here again lhe6na 

Amtotle Mctaph 994 Eih A»c 72 109411 (Ross Select ons pp 51 219) 

* Sec Moore Pnnctpia Llh ca ch i 
1 Prtncipia Ethica pp 83-84 , ji d pp 

’ unpbes ot coarse that pleasure or nehes are recarded as possessed 
of value 0 
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Ins the primicj over praxis the ideal xi'ion o\er the practical 
process of its attainment 

What then do we mean when we speak as we often do of moral 
goodness > The term is applied to actions and }ct more frequentl} 
to motives dispositions characters Wchwc seen ahead} that when 
actions are called good the} arc regarded not in the actual doing but 
fails accomphs asthmgsdone Tlie standpoint is tint of a spectator 
or of the agent himself contemplating the action as an event of the 
pa*t Thus regarded nght acts are pronounced good either m 
themselves or as contributor} to a good end When a right act is 
judged good in itself we mean that it has intrinsic value as a factor 
in the general good of the universe Tins judgment is subsequent to 
and distinct from the original judgment of nghtne's The act is 
pronounced good because it is right not nght because it is good * 
The judgment of goodness both here and when we judge acts done 
for the sake of good ends such as truth or beaut} or the service of 
our fellows to be good is theoretical rather than practical Sccondl} 
in applying good to characters and motiv cs the practical reference 
recedes farther into the background The phrase moral goodness is 
thus far a misnomer for it conceals the abstraction from what alone 
is stnctl} entitled to be called moral In the concrete moral life 
character cannot be divorced from its expression in conduct As 
Aristotle showed long ago it is formed sold} b} conduct and mam 
Tested in conduct alone Motives emotions dispositions exist onl} 
in relation to possible acts of will It is natural and for practical 
purposes cntirel} legitimate to abstract from the livang actuaht} 
and to think of the standing features of a man s character as given 
fact furnishing materials and opportumt} for subsequent embodi 
ment in action Anstotle again has remarked how v\ e raaj call a 
man a good orator or surgeon though at the time he is asleep or on 
a journey W e know that he has the capacity to speak or to operate 
should occasion call So likewise with the man of moral vartue 
though the vartue be not actually in exercise But the habitual 
exercise is none the less presupposed if the words are to retain their 
meaning Potentiality is relative to actualit} not nee irrsa The 
capacity which has itself been fashioned b} doing is either a capacit} 
to do or none existent 

If our virtues 

Did not go forth of us twere all alike 

As if we had them not Spirits are not finely touch d 

But to fine issues 

I\ 

Our sun ej of the meanings of nght and good points clearlj to 
the fallowing conclusion Human actions are open to two different 
> This point will be discussed in detail in the next article 
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types of -valuation, according as they are done for their intrinsic 
Tightness or for the sake of an end that is good That actions done for 
their intr ins ic Tightness are moral actions is beyond question "Right" 
and ' wrong (with their equrv alents ' what ought or ought not to 
he done duty, and ' violation of duty") are predicates which 
are stnctly appropriate to moral judgments When we judge actions 
as good or bad, we adopt a theoretical standpoint, abstracting 
from the actual moral situations We regard the act no longer as 
act but as fact A further degree of abstraction is involved when we 
leave actions on one side, and pronounce dispositions and feelings 
good or bad regarding them again theoretically, as given facts 
of human nature What then about the second class of good actions, 
viz actions done for a good end? The point here is that we quit the 
moral field for one that calls for a distinct type of valuation Acts 
of this order collectively present a clear contrast to acts done for 
dutys sake The intention is directed upon various objects— be 
they things persons, or states of being— other than the moral 
quality of the act itself It is the goodness of these objects that 
justifies our approval alike of the desires which they satisfy and of 
the activities that mediate the satisfaction It is paradoxical to 
confuse the two types of action and \ aluation by merging them under 
the common rubric ' moral, into one The artist or the researcher 
in quest of beauty or scientific truth, the man who from pity relieves 
a sufferer or the mother who sacrifices health and pleasure for her 
child habitually act thus from love, without thought of moral 
obligation At most it is in the background, ready to spring into 
consciousness as a stimulus when spontaneity flags or as a check to 
the claims of the desire for excessive gratification Thus moral effort 
in one group of activities issues in the formation of principles which 
are regulative of the natural impulses of our nature The two types 
of conduct are not ' cut off one from the other by a hatchet ’’ But 
over a large part of human life love of the good is the guiding principle, 
unencumbered by explicit recognition of the moral imperative 
When the artist under a strong temptation to pander to popular 
taste wills from sense of duty to resist the inclination for notoriety 
or gain, and to fulfil his creation as an artist, his art assuredly has 
moral worth But at other moments, when he is working from pure 
love of his art unhindered by contrary inclination, the value of his 
activity — we are not speaking of the value of the aesthetic product, 
but of his activity in the production — is of quite another land It 
may be higher, or it may not, but certainly it is not the same 
Such activity, again may at a given time be morally blameworthy, 
how ever valuable the object of his desire It may be the artist's 
duty to forgo his act in order to help a fneiid or fight in the service 
of his country Thus the facts of common experience, as well as the 
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usages of spcccli, bear out the distinction of types of valuation Both 
ideals, rightness and goodness, exercise some degree of influence 
in the life of all good men, jet it is not hard to distinguish those 
o\cr whom the one rather than the other wields a dominant force 
\Ve all Know those whose life is a continual struggle against rebellious 
passions, in whose cars is ever sounding the stem dictate of the 
Moral Law authontatne and uncompromising in its austentj, "a 
light to guide, a rod to check the erring and reprove ’ St Paul, 
Augustine, Luther with a host of lesser names in the roll of lnstoiy, 
occur rcadilj to mind On the other side there arc those whose natures 
turn in free desire towards the good as the sunflower turns towards 
the sun wath their gaze fixed unswcmnglj on the ideal goal of their 
endeavour Their motive is love, untroubled bj anj' thought of 
constraint or law 


There ate who ask not it thine c^c 
Be on them who in Io\e and truth, 

\\ here no misgu ing is rely 

Upon the genial sense of j outh 

Glad hearts! without reproach or blot. 

Who do th> work and know it not « 

Wordsw ortli recalls how in childhood and j outh he had been among 
their number, though when he wrote these lines the storm j* experi- 
ences of his earlj manhood had stincd into full consciousness the 
"stem daughter of the voice of God ’ to "chasten and subdue" the 
vv ayw ard impulses of his nature Shcllcj vv as of their companj' through 
all his short span of life Such, too, were the schone scelcn, cherished 
by the visionaries of the era of German romanticism, and immor- 
talized by Goethe m the pages of Wilhelm Master The divergence 
of tjpc is illustrated also bj the facts of evil conduct It is possible 
to act wrongly despite knowledge of the right, to disobej the com- 
mand of duty through weakness of wall and lack of self control It 
is possible, again, to sin from lack of knowledge, from defective or 
distorted vision Men mistake the apparent good for the real, and, 
in Plato’s expressive phrase, do what they bke, not what they wall 
Tor thej acted sub rations bom, and their real will was of the good 
Is it not obvious that the key to the difference of type, alike of good 
and evil action, lies in the distinction between theona and praxis > 
There is action inspired by vision, be it of truth or beauty or the 
happiness of those w e love or, in the religious life, of God, and there 
is action inspired by obligation to the act itself We suggest that each 
of these ideals is independent and autonomous The suggestion wears 
an air of paradox, for it is alien to the histone tradition of moral 
philosophy The ideal of duty for dutj *s sake has been slow in coming 
» W ordsworth Ode to Duty 
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into its own For the thinkers of ancient Greece the theoretic life held 
an unquestioned pnmacy over the practical How could it have been 
otherwise, when they were themselves devoted to thedrta, and to 
theona of an Absolute Reality which was also the Absolute Good 5 
That praxis is for the sake of thedrta, that the vision of the Good is 
at once the Alpha and the Omega, the precondition and the final 
goal of human conduct that all action, nght or wrong, is sub 
rations bom and that moral evil, when probed to its source, is involun- 
tary ignorance these convictions though stated in divers ways and 
with sundry reservations, lie deeply imbedded m Greek moral 
systems E\cn m Stoicism the commands of the moral law are 
instrumental to the attainment of philosophic wisdom When the 
Greeks spoke of the life of praxis, they had m mind not the life of 
devotion to duty for duty s sake, but the pursuit of fame or power, 
m other words of an mfenor good With the advent of Christianity, 
the deepening of the sense of the radical evil m man's nature, of 
the resulting conflict of principles within the soul, and of the divine 
sanction that attached to moral obligations, ensured a fuller recogni- 
tion for the claims of duty Nevertheless the theoretic ideal main- 
tained its sovereignty unimpaired in the Christian scheme of life 
As between Mary and Martha it was Mary, the type of the life of 
contemplation who had chosen the better part The suminum 
bonum was God, the source of all being and value, and felicity, the 
goal of man's endea\our, lay in the other worldly function of God s 
presence Discipline to right action in vtd was but the preparation 
for the beatific vision in patnd The theoretic ideal, thus enthroned 
by the antique and Christian tradition, prevailed throughout the 
epochs of the Renaissance and the A u/klarung, and is still a dominant 
power in the philosophy of to-day It was not till late m the eighteenth 
century that a rival claimant appeared upon the scene The ideal 
of duty for duty’s sake first won e\plicit recognition in the ethics 
ol Immanuel Kant 

Our endeavour in these papers is to give their due to both ideals, 
the theoretical and the practical, as autonomous measures of human 
conduct Accepting in principle the Kantian interpretation of the 
moral life, we set beside it, as possessed of intrinsic, though not of 
moral value the life directed towards ideal good But before we go 
further, two questions call for consideration (i) Can right action be 
defined m terms of good, as that which is conducive to good? (2) 
Can an act be right, unless it is done for the rightness' sake 5 In other 
words. Can we sever judgment on the motive of the agent from 
judgment on the act? These two questions will be discussed in the 
ensuing article 

( To tie continued) 
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Professor L J RbSSELL. 

I 

In previous articles I have been concerned with various aspects of 
science and I have now to endeavour to look at scientific activity 
as a whole and to view it in its relation to other activities of man 
I have been trying to avoid those pleasant sweeping generalizations 
which strike the imagination and which arc so easy to write and to 
read about such as that science is our only avenue to truth or 
that science is abstract and tells us nothing about the concrete 
nature of things or that knowledge of particular facts is the object 
of science generalizations being merely a means thereto or that 
generalizations arc the object of science investigation of particular 
facts being merely a means thereto all of which can be defended by 
a rich array of arguments none of which can finally stand confron 
tation with the actual nature of scientific activity as a whole The 
situation seems to be much more complicated than any such gencrah 
zations would suggest 

The view which seems to have caught the popular imagination at 
the present time is the \ lew that science is abstract merely dcscrip- 
tive of events from the outside and that therefore we must look 
elsewhere for an insight into the true nature of cosmic process There 
are various reasons which can be plausibly given for the success of 
this view In the nineteenth century science seemed to be getting 
closer and closer to the ultimate units of which things were made 
the general lines of the ground plan of the universe seemed to be 
pretty patent and it seemed as if only the details of the whole 
with perhaps a few modifications in the account of the ground plan 
remained- ta he. made, qj it. Argun. *hn. ’jwjjerJ.s. (nr. hiunro, Yirut 
under the guidance of science and invention seemed rosy Soon we 
should all have more conveniences better health and a mastery 
over the secrets of nature But things did not work out in this way 
either in the realm of theory or in that of practice The farther men 
penetrated into the depths of nature the more puzzling her secrets 
became The use of science and invention did not lead to liappme<s 
but to the destruction both of man and of the country side The 
prospective benefactor turned out not to be so desirable a guide 
after all And in consequence the opportunity was welcomed for 
putting him in his proper place The fine arts poetry and religion 
began to breathe more freely and to bestir themselves to tidy up 
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the mess Philosophy, which had long been objecting to the extrava- 
gant claims of science, now found its objections sustained ev en 
by scientists themselves 

But in truth this plausible account of the reasons for the popular 
currency of the view that science is merely descriptive does not 
represent the whole situation m proper perspective The whole 
situation it must be repeated, is much more complex At the same 
something like the above account represents the popular view 
of the situation And we can put the popular view somewhat as 
follows If science is merely abstract and descriptive then it is our 
servant and we can go ahead and try to strengthen and deepen the 
spintual life of mankind by taking a wider view If science gives 
the ultimate nature of reality then it is our master, and spiritual life 
is in danger Not that ev erybody holds this view Ev erybfldy nev er 
does hold the popular view But it is very widespread 


II 

What I find objectionable in this view is the antithesis on which 
it rests Either science gives the ultimate nature of reality or it 
is merely abstract and descriptive " This antithesis seems to rest 
on a more fundamental antithesis between the method o( analysis 
as a means of exploring nature and the method of intuition as a 
means of seeing Reality in its wholeness The method of analysis 
rests on the assumption that any complex whole is built up of parts 
which are themselves either complex, and so built up of parts, or 
simple Thus in the end there are certain ultimate simple constituents 
m the universe with their own basic properties These basic properties 
they retain, however they are combined to form complex wholes, 
and the properties of the complex wholes depend on the properties 
of their simple constituents The method of intuition denies that 
complex wholes can truly be regarded as built up of simple con- 
stituents and insists rather that the nature of a whole dominates 
its constituents imposing on any constituents a character which 
belongs to it only in its place in the whole so that except m so far 
as you begin to grasp the character of the whole as such, you cannot 
hope to begin to understand the nature of its constituents If, then, 
you begin by separating from the wider universe any apparent whole 
(such as physical nature abstracted from human activity) you are 
falsifying its nature, and your analysis of it into its constituent ele- 
ments are merely a prolongation of your original falsification, which 
may perhaps be useful for certain practical purposes but cannot 
possibly be true The method of intuition then insists that truth is 
lacking to any view which does not reach up to the ultimate whole 
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of Reality The method of anal} sis insists that truth is to be found 
only when it is based on the ultimate elements of things 
Such wholesale contrasts seem to me to be too sharp What if 
there should prove to be no separable ultimate elements of things, 
and no whole of Reality which imposes a character on all the partial 
wholes within it 5 And ma> there not be two main hinds of complex 
to be met with one of which takes its character from its parts, one 
of which gives its character to its parts and an} number of inter- 
mediate grades of complex l}ing between these two mam hinds 5 
If there are wall it not be the business of science to note and stud} 
them each in the way appropriate to it 5 The doctrine of emergent 
evolution touched on in a previous article, suggests something like 
this It suggests c g , that atoms can enter into atomic complexes 
which are not }ct molecular, and whose properties depend on the 
properties of the constituent atoms but that the} can ako enter 
into molecular complexes, whose properties arc other than anything 
deducible from the properties of the constituent atoms and so m 
general Again, ever} complex is actuall} to be found in a wider 
setting May it not be that as regards certain characteristics of a 
complex either some aspects or the whole of this setting can be 
neglected, while in regard to other characteristics «omc aspects of 
the setting must be taken into account 5 Our view of the principle 
of causality, and of the general nature of abstraction, involves tins 
If any of these possibilities should be actuall} met with, the sharp 
antithesis between the method of anal} sis and the method of intuition 
folk, and science cannot be described as following exclusively the 
method of anal} sis, or as false abstraction because it docs not use 
the method of intuition Its task will be that of studying its subject- 
matter, whate\er it maj be, by methods appropriate to that subject- 
matter That such a description of the task of science tends to blur 
the sharp edges of the concept of science is true But too sharply 
defined a concept may be misleading Is science to be restricted to 
study based on quantitative measurement 5 Is a laboratory bench, 
with instruments of precision to be regarded as essential to it 5 If 


a musician notes mat certain effects are obtained in a piece of music 
by repetition, or inversion, or variation of certain musical phrases, 
or a painter notes the wij in which certain rhythmic lines aid in 
knitting the various parts of a picture into a unit}, is he using 
scientific method? Or is his stud} only to be described as scientific 
if he proceeds to generalize, and then to abstract, and by setting 
up laboratory apparatus to study the effects of various simplified 
musical or linear patterns 5 Tor m}self, I should admit all these 
stages to the name of scientific, and agree that they are all valuable, 
™ eed ' ^Penjable. if used nghtly and within proper hmits, 
hough I should demur to the suggestion that an investigator without 
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musical or pictorial sense could, with the aid of the laboratory, pene- 
trate farther into esthetic quality than the musician or painter 
could who was ignorant of the laboratory Scientific study in such a 
field would involve both studies and both types of ability, and it 
would not be possible to say beforehand what the value of the 
abstract simplifications of the laboratory would be What is true 
here is true elsewhere analysis serves some purposes, but not all, 
in some cases the whole imposes its character on its parts, but not 
in all Appropriate study of a whole is in general a mixture of both 
One might indeed question whether it is really in the end possible 
to describe any act of thought in terms of either intuition or analysis 
alone for even where a complex is being dealt w ith which can be 
described in terms of its parts, an insight into the fact that this is 
so is necessary to complete the analysis, and where the complex 
gives its character to the parts this can only be decided by showing 
the insufficiency of analysis to desenbe the whole m terms of the 
parts But leaving this aside and allowing that the two activities 
can be distinguished, it seems clear that scientific study in general 
uses both 

III 

If these considerations are admitted to be sound then it will 
follow that scientific study does help us to an insight into the nature 
of things, even though it is unable to point to any ultimate simple 
elements whose natures determine the whole cosmic process, and 
even though it does not carry us up to one single whole which deter- 
mines the nature of all its parts Certain other consequences will 
follow Science will still endeavour to pursue its researches into the 
elements of things , for it will never be possible to say with finality 
what complexes are such as to impose their character on the nature 
of their parts and what complexes can be explained by the natures 
of their parts, and it will always be important for the scientist to 
seek to desenbe complexes as arising out of their parts, even though 
he must keep in view the possibility that there are many complexes 
for which this cannot be done He must, that is, make it a rule of 
method to seek always the determining constituents within a 
complex without asserting as true the pnnciple that all complexes 
are determined by their constituents Or in other words he must 
Always to ven'iy the principle, 2Vj7ui est in toto quod non pnus 
in parhbus — there is nothing in any whole which was not to be found 
already m its parts — which can be desenbed as the principle of 
determinism, without affirming it as the pnnciple which holds of 
all complexes But all this will represent only one side or aspect of 
his investigations, these researches are a means to the fuller under- 
standing of complexes, and where he finds complexes which he has 
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not so hr succeeded in deriving from their constituents he must 
at least provisionally endeavour to make out the way in which the 
organization of the constituents modifies the characteristics they 
have apart from this organization A combination of openmindedness 
and of research directed toward the making out of detail will thus 
characterize the scientific activity It is the fuller recognition of this 
on the part of scientists themselves that has led many of them to 
give up the claim of science to penetrate to the nature of things but 
it docs not seem cither necessary or desirable for 'cicncc to give up 
this claim in its entirety It is not necessary to suppose that there 
arc in the universe only two sharply contrasted kinds of complex, 
viz , those whose wholes determine the nature of their parts, and 
those which arc determined by the natures of their parts There is 
no reason why there should not be wholes which in certain respects 
are determined by the natures of their parts and in certain respects 
determine the nature of their parts If we denominate the one kind 
of relation as that of determinism— given the parts the whole follows 
— and the other kind of relation— the whole imposes new characters 
on its parts— as creativity, then we can suggest that determinism 
and creativity arc features to be found mingled in \ arying degrees in 
things Science wall have to do with both 

IV 

It is at this point that we can introduce the conception of value 
into the discussion \\ c meet this conception most clearly' in conscious 
activity The process by which a conscious being sets out to produce 
a particular complex with a certain nature b( longing to it as a whole 
can be described as a process of realization of value To describe the 
process in this way implies that a conscious being is capable of acting 
as a whole, and is not merely determined in his actions by the natures 
of the parts of which he is composed It implies that the complex he 
produces requires his activity for the particular groupings and juxta- 
positions ol the materials be uses, though it does not imply that the 
complex he produces must itself necessarily be one w ho'e nature as 
a whole determines the natures of its parts Tor the cffectiv e conscious 
realization of value it is necessary- that he should know how parts 
and wholes are related m the particular field of his activity He can 
use both deterministic and creative materials (if the expression be 
permitted) for his purpose But he must know the characteristics of 
his materials if his activity is to be m the highest degree effective 
In other words, scientific knowledge, as we have described it, is 
essential for the effective realization of v alue 
It should be noted that for this purpose it is not necessary’ to hav e 
penetrated to any ultimate elements of things It is not necessaiy 
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to ha\c seen an ultimate Whole of Reality as determining the nature 
of all things within it It is necessary, rather, to be able to make 
relative isolation of certain complex materials within the universe, 
and to be able to foresee whit will result when these materials are 
brought together m certain ways And if science can give this fore- 
sight it is giving at least the kind of know ledge needed for the 
realization of value But it is just in so far as science docs put us into 
touch with the natures of things (in tins sense) that it is able to aid 
conscious purpose 

I do not wish to enter into the questions of what is meant by value, 
whether value is something independent of conscious appreciation, 
and so on It is enough for the present purpose to note that conscious 
beings do recognize values, and do endeavour to realize them, 
that their activity depends on the kind of values they endeavour 
to realize and on the intimacy of their knowledge of the materials 
through which they endeavour to realize their v alues Again, a man's 
v alues are not entirely determined by his scientific knowledge, though 
they may be to a targe extent modified by it , ior the perception that 
one kind of situation is easily realizable, while another kind is hardly 
or perhaps not at all realizable, docs oltcn tend to direct attention 
to the one situation and divert it from the other, even though in the 
absence of any such perception the latter situation might be regarded 
as the more valuable It is in this way that scientific knowledge 
may become dangerous to the higher values, we grasp what is within 
our reach and mechanize life instead of spiritualizing it But blame 
should not be laid on science for this It is we who are to blame for 
the lower use of what can become a higher instrument Indeed to 
blame science is to darken insight Those who would wish to turn 
away from science altogether, in the interest of spiritual life, seem 
to me to be guilty of some such blindness I would suggest that it is 
only by the nght use of scientific knowledge that in the last resort 
the highest spintual v alues can be realized 

V 

Knowledge is indeed itself a value, and the endeavour to make 
knowledge as wade and as detailed as possible is itself an endeavour 
to realize value It requires long w.d cwriUnuuus effort of suU-discipliue, 
and of self abnegation The investigator must in the first place limit 
lnmself to a narrow field, must become a specialist in this field, if he 
is to succeed in his efforts, and this is no light matter The desire for 
knowledge is m itself unlimited, and it is often only with great 
reluctance that the investigator can bring himself to renounce width 
for depth and precision He must again impose on himself the strictest 
discipline, keeping watch lest his desue for conclusions outstrip his 
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insight He must be ready to communicate what he Ins already 
discovered to other investigators in the same field, regardless of the 
fact that they may be enabled to make more imposing discoveries, 
wan more applause He must keep his imagination on the stretch, 
while at the same time holding it well in hand His emotions lie must 
bend to his purpose of gaming knowledge And it will be found, 
I think, that in general this self discipline is a moral discipline 
which affects Ins whole life It is at any rate a discipline of a sort 
which is essential however it be brought about for the realization 
of any spiritual v alucs of whatev cr kind We should do w ell, when we 
arc tempted to blame science for the mechanization of life, to study 
the scientist himself at work, and see the kind of life he lives in his 
pursuit of knowledge It is the plucking of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge without the toil needed for the production of the 
fruit, that is responsible for the lowering of v alucs 
The kind of knowledge I have described is itself a \aluc but it 
docs not give rise to values distinct from itself, however much it 
may affect our attitude toward other values Plato makes Socrates 
insist on this in the dialogue called the Char mules The wisdom of 
which lie is speaking is defined differently from the knowledge of 
which we have spoken, though in effect he is referring to the same 
thing "Let us suppose," he sajs, "that wisdom is such as we are 
now defining, and that she has absolute sway over us, then each 
action wall be done according to the arts or sciences, and no one 
professing to be a pilot when he is not, or any physician or general, 
or any one else pretending to know matters of which he is ignorant, 
will deceive or elude us, our health will be improved, our safety at 
sea, and also in battle, wall be assured , our coats and shoes, and all 
other instruments and implements, wall be well made, because the 
workmen wall be good and true Ajc, and if jou please, jou maj 
suppose that prophecy, which is the knowledge of the future, wall 
be under the control of wisdom, and that she will deter deceivers 
and set up the true prophet in their place as the rev ealer of the future 
Now I quite agree that mankind, thus prov ided,. would. kva and. net 
according to knowledge, for wisdom would watch and prevent 
ignorance from intruding on us But we have not as jet discovered 
why, because we act according to knowledge, we act well and are 
happy, my dear Cntias ” 

Cntias admits that what is needed over and abov e this knowledge 
is the knowledge of good and evil, whereupon Socrates replies 

‘ Monster* you have been carrying me round in a circle, and all 
this time hiding from me the fact that the life according to know ledge 
is not that which makes men act nghtly and be happy, nor all the 
sciences together, but one science only, that of good and evil For, 
let me ask you, Cntias, whether, if you take away this, medicine 
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will not equally give health and shoemakmg equally produce shoes 
and the art of the weaver clothes he ther the art of the pilot will 
not equally save our lives at sea and the art of the general in war’ 
Quite so 

And yet ray dear Cntias none of these things will be well or 
beneficially done if the science of the good be wanting 1 

VI 

Plato was himself anxious to insist that though knowledge of the 
sciences is not itself knowledge of good and evil it is yet a stepping 
stone and indeed an essential stepping stone to that knowledge 
Whether we follow him in this or not it is a mistake to turn away 
altogether from science and seek our spiritual values m entire 
independence of it and equally a mistake to regard science as itself 
the only or the dominating value Both these mistakes are frequently 
made But insight into esthetic quality for example is not a matter 
oi momentary vision but involves a lifetimes active search just as 
much as does insight into truth — 

This is that Lady Beauty in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake stall— long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem — the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet 
How passionately and irretrievably 
In what fond flight how many ways and daysl « 

It cannot be separated from the effort to produce works of art and 
again to enter as fully as possible into the significance of works of 
art produced by others And it is folly here to despise the attempt to 
enter into the detail of a work of art to see the way in which the 
parts contribute to the whole and are transfigured by their place in 
the whole Whether you are so constituted as to be able to see this 
without any kind of conscious exploration — that is to say by a kind 
of intuition — or whether you have to make conscious effort to see it 
is not here to the purpose However you do it your grasp of the 
significance of the w ork of art just as much as y our ability to produce 
works of art demands a grasp of technique It demands m short 
knowledge of detail held in due subordination to grasp of the whole 
Tbisas-Dcne ti&less true although dasaearev,® fact manysecXers after 
aesthetic value who plod toilsomely on thepedestnan path of technique 
without vision They do what they can and their c hort comings do 
not warrant a neglect of technique Nor is their contribution useless 
They are the labourers who bnng stones for the paving of roads 
The same is true of the attempt at realization of good Even if 
* Cham ides Tr Jowett 173 4 
1 Rossetti Sonnets for Pictures S bylla Palmifera 
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} ou retire into a cloister and seek j our good bj u ij of ecstatic vision 
>Qu will not succeed without a lifetime s active search And even 
here jou will find technique as important as elsewhere and just as 
liable to get in the waj of jour vision The detail jou will here Imc 
to master is the detail of j our ow n complex nature Know thj self 
will become c\cn more essential if jou arc seeking heaven bj waj of 
the cloister than it jou arc seeking it bj waj of acti\ ltj in the world 
of men Bj technique I mean knowledge of wholes in their detail 
and knowledge of how to product new wholes bj modification of 
detail It is science in its practical aspect And I suggest that it is 
essential for the realization of value in anj field whatever cs-^cntial 
and dangerous It is the devil on whose shoulders jou have to climb 
if jou would gain the heights of heaven 
If jou seek the realization of good in the world of man the impor 
tancc of detailed knowledge of human nature and of how to move 
men becomes more obvious still The great moral reformers have 
possessed this knowledge in a high degree apparcntlj without seeking 
font Men of leaser insight have to *cck for it with toil Just so in the 
world of pure science the man of genius often sees into detail in 
flashes of insight which the less gifted have to venfj b> slow process 
The slow process is however essential to the forward advance of 
mankind And if all men are to be put in the waj of living the good 
life it is essential that knowledge of human nature as well as of 
phjsical nature should be both deep and widespread The task is 
one not mcrelj of insight into ends but of detailed knowledge of 
means and of ability to bnng about appropriate tj-pcs of orgamza 
tion I do not forget Carlj 1c s jibe at the English faith in the machinery 
of organization in the effort to realize spiritual ends organization is 
in this field what technique is in the field of art at once the deval 
and the essential helper 

MI 

I hold then that science is itself a v alue which men do seek to 
Wikzfi vtrl *3>ak -A. -As*?/. TOferianerArfi ‘Ait Teauza'u on 

of values other than itself that while it does not furnish theoretically 
rounded off knowledge \n the sense of either penetrating to the ulh 
mate elements of things or of reaching up to the ultimate whole of 
things it does nevertheless furnish knowledge adequate in its kind 
that this kind of knowledge while not in itself sufficient to lead to 
insight into values other than science is jet necessary for full 
insight into other values and for their realization— necessary how 
ever dangerous it maj be Science provides instruments which can be 
used blindly when the vision needed to guide them is lost if we use 
its instruments w e endanger our vision but if because of this we turn 
aside from its instruments we endanger our vision still more 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 

Shaftesblr\ is one of those philosophers who arc usually placed more or 
less in the margin of the history of thought because an insufficient idea of 
system and a certain looseness of conception make it difficult to grasp their 
ideas and to classify them Vet when you arc able to break, down or to dis- 
miss the mental figures in which you have been accustomed to consider the 
historical succession of doctnnes and are prepared to revive their words with 
an open mind not only do they give you in them originality more than you 
had hoped but also they help to render y our representation of intellectual life 
as a whole more complex, and more harmonious in its development Ban dim * 
an Italian scholar in making a zealous study of Shaftesbury, has succeeded in 
drawing out his nch personality, and at the same time in explaining the impor- 
tance of his contribution to the perennts phtlosophia We could hardly succeed 
in understanding the modern English mind in its genesis if we concentrated 
our attention exclusively on those empinstic currents which, although they 
preponderate m Anglo Saxon speculation, do not contain all its originality. 
There is a deep fount of romance in the spirit of this people which wells up 
from time to time and the dner and harder the surface earth the more 
strongly it gushes forth Shaftesbury is just such a fount, isolated and inex- 
plicable to all outward appearances, but far otherwise for anyone who knows 
how to penetrate below the surface In his essay Bandim, while emphasizing 
the contrast between the philosophy of moral enthusiasm and feeling and the 
contemporaneous doctrines of Hobbes and Locke, examines with equal pene- 
tration the way in which the former becomes reattached to English specula- 
tive tradition and by what means it contributes in its turn to furnishing new 
trends in philosophy' The idea of feeling as an autonomous spiritual activity 
side by side with the intellect and will, largely prepared by the European 
thought of the seventeenth century, but always in some way suffocated by the 
rationalism of the new era finds its first decided and uncompromising assertor 
in Shaftesbury From him it was diffused throughout Europe, becoming a part 
of the common philosophical thought, especially in the second half of the 
eighteenth Century This was done through Rousseau and the French sewrt- 
tlerte on the one hand and more systematically on the other hand through 
German illumiuism (the illumimsm of Mendelssohn and Tetens in particular, 
with the new classification of faculties enunciated by them and later authori- 
tatively confirmed by Kant’s acceptation), the two movements finally' con- 
verging to feed the flame of romanticism 

A more modest reflexion of this current of ideas is found in the so-called 
Scottish school, which, not uninfluenced by Shaftesbury, ha< officially added a 
“moral sense” to the list of the many other senses with which it h as peopled 
the life of the mind Touching this subject, Bandim cautiously warns us that 
it it was really Shaftesbury who devised the term ' moral sense " he certainly 
never meant it to denote the idea of a quasi automatic product of morality 
following the fallacious analogy of the external senses It is not just a sense, 
it is an activity of knowing peculiar to itself, a knowing sense w e might say 
a rational sense , but on the other hand, it is not reason, or not reason pure and 
* L. Bawmki, Skaflahi ry [£ltea € religion*. La morale del lentil nenlo), Biri.Lat tiu, 193 o 
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simple, because to the recognition of reason is joined a spontaneous adhesion 
of the entire mind which is feeling and will Finally, as Bandini observes, it 
contains the affirmation, still seined with naturalism (after the style of the 
Renaissance), of moral autonomy 

The author gives a very subtle analysis of the meaning of enthusiasm, 
which concludes Shaftesbury's ethics expressed so vibrantly m the letter to 
Lord Somers It is the partisan of the morality of enthusiasm who strikes 
with the keenest shafts of his sarcasm a certain turbid enthusiasm which in 
its fundamental substance is no more than a re-ebullition of blind passions, 
and which gives place to the two most serious maladies of the mind fanati- 
cism and superstition Trom this one can draw the assurance that the ethics 
of feeling at its pure source is Very different from the irrationalism which 
under the same banner his raged and rages still in the works ol decadents. 
it docs not develop cither outside or against reason but with its flame revives 
a work with which reason itself for its own part concurs Enthusiasm is some- 
thing so abounding and so fervent that it flics from any mutilation of the life 
of the mind it is not the residuum of a contrast of activities but the fruit of 
a spontaneous co-operation what Shaftesbury intcllcctualistically according 
to the fashion of the times but with a deeper intuition, styles the goal of 
moral perfection 


In a collection of essays » on the history of philosophy A Baratono traces 
the first lines of his realistic and dualistic conception of the problems of epis- 
temology and ethics, contrasted with the idealism prevalent in the Italian 
schools His historical and critical essays deal with the doctrines of Spinoza, 
Locke Berkeley, Kant, Marc, Gentile, and Croce these do not pretend to 
complete an exhaustive exploration of the various systems quoted, only to 
make marginal notes in each of them, uniting them with one guiding thread 
To the idealistic attempt to restrict all knowledge within the activity of 
thought, Baratono opposes his realistic theory that the content of knowledge 
is not exhausted and is not resolved in the act of knowing, that is to say that 
m the face of thought it vindicates an independent existence and a presentable 
function of its own distinct from the representatne function of the knowing 
subject The author seeks to confirm this point of v lew bv his critical researches 
in the great philosophies of the past In this respect there is particular interest 
in his interpretation of the philosophy of Berkeley which according to 
general opinion ought more than any other to be contrasted with a realistic 
view of the problems of knowing Baratono however, disputes the legitimacy 
of defining Berkeley s philosophy as subjective idealism, the equivalence of 
esse and perctpi which it establishes, and which would appear to confirm this 
designation on the other hand understands an objectivistic foundation of 
ideas, the objective validity of whose content reposes on divinity Baratono 
easily succeeds in tracing out analogous dualistic motiv cs in the philosophies 
of Kant and Locke, which he tnes to adapt to one another, thus giving a 
critical intonation to the actual doctrine In other words, the antithesis 
between the subject and object, between the act and the content of knowing 
between the representation and presentation, is understood bv him critically 
thetic unaty mOl0g,Cal ^ ^ a meta P h y sical antithesis, permitting of syn- 

! r °“ the ° l the historical interpretations of the various philo- 
sophical systems which have been mentioned, there is nothing really new m 
Baratono s book compared with the copious realistic literature already noted 


• A Baratono, Filosofia in margttu, Milano, 1930 
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except the attempt at an .-esthetic conception of thought conducted on the 
lines of the Kantian criticism of Judgment, and pivoted on the reflecting 
judgment of Kant himself which, however, the author stnv es to liberate from 
the state of subjection in w hich Kant had placed it with regard to the so- 
called constitutive and determining judgment, on which the natural sciences 
are founded 


In a book on the relations between philosophy and Christian apologetics 
Castelh » writes polemics against the popular apologetic trend which claims 
to assure a position for the supernatural and for miracles of religion between 
the lacunx of scientific thought It is a genre of literature widely diffused in 
the devout circles of Catholicism all based on medical and psychiatrical 
reports understood to document the miracles of the Madonna of Lourdes or 
of Pompeii It reveals a mentality greatly akin to that of the wizard of whom 
Lange speaks in his History of Materialism, who claimed to c ee the devil m the 
Leyden jar For this apologetic Castelli would wish to substitute another one 
more shrewd — I would almost say cunning — which should follow the stream 
of philosophical movement and carry out a real critical and scientific work 
He himself gives an essay on it borrowing the actual philosophical categories 
from the doctrine of Vansco It cannot be denied that his book is ingenious, 
and that at times his critique hits the mark and yet fundamentally, however 
it may be purified and refined is not his problem akin to that of the popular 
apologetic ’ A philosophical and scientific critique having its Pillars of Her- 
cules in the decrees of the Council of Trent or of the Vatican is at its best 
always a critique cut short by an element extraneous to the thought which 
inspires it We can without difficulty concede to Castelli that secular philo- 
sophies do not respond to all not even to most, of the greatest problems, we 
can say with Shakespeare that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of :n our philosophy but we do not think it worthy of Christ- 
ianity to assure it a precarious life in the margin of our science, with the nsk 
of diminishing its supernatural patrimony as our knowledge increases It 
seems to me that the antithesis between the philosophical spirit and the apolo- 
getic spirit consists in the actual trend of research rather than in the respec- 
tive results the one assumes as its strength the actual strength of thought 
and proceeds along a road which has not been traced before, running alj the 
nsks of the undertaking but also enjoying the joys of tnumph, the value of 
the other lies in a more or less spurious thought for which the road and the 
goal axe already determined A single example w ill serve Castelli, accepting 
Christian dogmatics says that the mysteries which it consecrates are “not to 
darken but to illuminate the road to be traversed In mystery there are 
aspects which deep searching reflection will partially clear" (p 48) Now it is 
undeniable that the speculate e thought of an Augustine or a Thomas Aquinas 
has cleared many philosophical aspects of the dogma of the Trinity, but at 
the basis of what philosophical categories can one determine beforehand that 
the enlightenment should be “partial ” even that the result should be 
enlightenment rather than falsehood > 


A book by Giovanni I’apini 1 has given a timely beginning in Italy to the 
writings commemorating the fifteenth centenary of the death of Augustine 
The name of the author, which at other times has entered the publicist arena 
with unrestratned books of advanced and revolutionary style, might make 


CAStELU, Ftlosofia e epolngehea, Roma, Ed Signorelli, 1929 
I’aMm, Sanf Agostino, Vutnst, VaUccctii, 1930 
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those who arc ignorant of Signore Papim a cases of conscience suspect the 
critical and impartial character of the book in question It would be as well 
to warn people instead that we are dealing with a panegyric after the style of 
those much used in bigoted Catholic circles to celebrate the life, death, and 
miracles of some saint Pipini has added »n a more personal vein a certain 
literary brauira and some autobiographical notes The presence of these notes, 
which at fust sight might appear strange, is made clear by observing that some 
5 cars ago Papmi found grace on the road to Damascus and was clamorously 
converted to a zealous and militant Catholicism It was therefore, if not justi- 
fiable, at least explicable that in the affairs of Augustine man of letters, 
philosopher Mamchcist and subsequently a recruit to the Christian militia, 
Papim should be led to note an affinity and analogy with his own He docs 
not hesitate to make an explicit confession of them in his preface to his book, 
and we in our turn would not dare to reproach him for them, if hts personal 
crisis of conscience had really enough depth and seriousness to scrv c him as a 
psychological criterion of interpretation of the cnsis through which the great 
athlete of Christianity passed Unfortunately. Papmi s cnsis is that of an and 
and empty man of letters, who had no heresy to confess or expiate because 
indeed he had never had any thoughts and for whom the transition to Christ- 
ianity was only one way like any other of following the current fashion {In 
Italy, in the post war penod, for those who do not know, there was a multi- 
tude of religious conversions, how sincere one cannot say ) We find the con- 
firmation of this absence of true inner cnsis reflected in Papmi s account of 
the changes undergone by Augustine Papmi can see in him nothing but the 
sensual African attacked by sinful and carnal obsessions in whom the divine 
grace is manifested pnncipally , or rather solely, as an alleviation and a calm- 
ing of the life of passion Had he wntten about St Anthony instead of about 
Augustine, Papmi could have left intact three-fourths of his book As for the 
thinker, the theologian the hcresiologist these aspects have only' an episodic 
and negligible value in the book Papmi exhausts the substance of the Pelagian 
polemic in little more than one page, naturally skimming over the main points 
of the questions It is needless to add that regarding the more tormenting 
problem of the Augustinian interpretation, that is to say the problem how to 
conciliate with the negative conception of evil and the idea of liberty formu- 
lated by Augustine, the rigid determinism and predestinatiomsm of the anti- 
Pelagian writings, the author is wholly ignorant To affirm that legitimately' 
and without misinterpretation Luther, Calvin, and the Jansemsts have been 
able to borrow from Augustine seems to Papmi a blasphemy, as it would also 
seem to the most ignorant country’ parson, with this difference, however, that 
the priest in his ignorance might be in good faith, while Papim is a very 
shrewd man, who needs to create for himself a good title to orthodoxy m the 
eyes of ecclesiastical authority 

In a bo6k devoted to the study of the intellectual and religious figure of 
Anselm of Canterbury A Levasti 1 who has a decided leaning towards mysti- 
cism controverts the rationalistic interpretations of the great archbishop's 
doctrine and strives to bring it back entirely to the mystical principle of the 
inner illumination of Augustiniamsm Now it is certainly indisputable that 
Anselm s famous proof of the existence of God has no syllogistic v alidity and 
that its strength lies in the immediate assumption of a being over whom no 
other prevails . but it is equally undeniable that Anselm by the v ery fact that 
he tnes to invest his int uition with the character of a demonstration, is not 

« A Levasti, San! Anselmo IVita t pensuro), Bari, Laterza, 1523 
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satisfied with an inner revelation but seeks to make it conform to the terms 
of reason It also seems rather venturesome to affirm as Levasti does that in 
the polemic with Gaumhone Anselm is vanquished id the rational defence 
This zeal for mysticism as some Italian critics have observed leads Levasti 
to renounce too easily some part of the philosophical glory due to his saint 
to exaggerate the value of the objections raised against him and to withhold 
some of the honour merited by Anselm who was indeed a very subtle reasoner 
Not only the Monologton and the Proslogton but also the Cur Deus Homo 
reveal an evident rationalistic tournure unintelligible to those who like Levasti 
posse s no criterion of interpretation other than mysticism \\ ith this reserva 
tion it is nevertheless only proper to remark that the book contains good and 
efficacious pages especially where there is no interference between mystical 
motives and rational motives and where moreover the author has been able 
to revive without polemical distractions the inner life of his philosopher 
Guido de Ruggiero 

(Translated from the Italian by Constance M Allen ) 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 

In America most of us are so proud of our own achievements and — as a 
corollary of this — so provincial and narrow minded in our general world 
outlook that it has probably never occurred to us that until very recently 
we have cut absolutely no figure in the world s philosophy In fact it may 
still be said that even in *930 the influence of American philosophy upon the 
philosophical world is almost a negligible factor But even such nearly 
negligible influence is vastly more than American philosophers could boast 
of thirty or forty years ago The fact is that even as late as at the outbreak 
of the world war most of Europe hardly knew that there was any such thing 
as American philosophy And up to a very few years prior to the beginning 
of this devastating conflict such judgment concerning the non existence of 
American philosophy was probably quite in agreement with the facts of the 
case Fot an understanding of America s present cultural position it is essential 
therefore that one should know something of the recent advances in American 
philosophy In fact such philosophical progress in contemporary America 
constitutes one of the most remarkable and distinct proofs of America s 
ability to make significant and appreciated contributions to the highest 
intellectual and cultural life of the world It would be foolish were one— even 
yet — to claim that America has arm ed philosophically But the signs which 
indicate that American philosophy is definitely on its way are numerous and 
are constantly multiplying If American philosophers cannot yet say Plato 
Hume and Kant we are here! they can at least say Hegel Bergson 
Alexander we are coming 1 Nor having said this need they fear being laughed 
out of court American philosophy is coming to the front and is establishing 
itself abroad For the first time since the founding of the American common 
wealth American philosophy is being taken seriously where world philosophers 
meet What then are some of the most significant mile-posts in the recent 
advance of American philosophy? 

It is both easiest and most fitting to begin such enumeration by a roll-call 

however bnef — of the names of men who so far as we can judge at present 
ha\e not only left the indelible imprint of their life and thought upon the 
philosophical present and future of America but whose fame abroad is also 
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largely responsible lor whatever recognition American philosophy has been 
getting in the Old World. 

In such a roll-call of world famous American philosophers the name of 
William James (1842-1910) must indisputably receive first place It is not 
necessary for one to accept James’s philosophy, to be a disciple of his or ever 
even to have laid eyes on him, to cause one to accord him ranking place m 
American philosophy The unquestioned consensus of philosophical opinion 
both at home and abroad has given William James his place as the American 
philosopher par excellence, and for the estimator it only remains to state and 
attest the fact But why did James attain to such an enviable position? 
Personally, I thmk that the answer, while at least three-fold, is really quite 
simple In the first place, William James was truly— and in the Old-World 
sense of the term — a first rate scholar anti savant { Gelehrter , as the Germans 
would say) That is to say he knew philosophical thought thoroughly, and 
from lus detailed acquaintance and familiarity with the philosophical thought 
of the past he was able to proceed and make a — more or less — original contri- 
bution In the second place, having gotten his cue and inspiration very largely 
from the school of British empiricism he was daring enough to depart most 
radically from the at his time, beaten track of Nco-Hcgchamsm and other 
forms of idealism rinding that reason (or the intellect) — the lerbttm magnum 
of all rationalistic philosophies — simply abstracts from things w hat it is capable 
of abstracting by purely logical comprehension, and then treats the abstrac- 
tions as though they were the real things, he raised his voice in protest and 
m behalf of a return to the concreteness of experience In this departure 
James laid, in the third place, the foundation for tendencies and movements 
which, just because they reflect most accurately the contemporary American 
mind and temper, were destined to become — for a time at least — America's 
most typical philosophies, viz radical empiricism (with its naturalistic trend 
from which issued the various contemporary American naturalisms, including 
scientific materialism), and pragmatism (with its distinctly' practical import 
and significance) Nev crthclcss it wall have tobcadmittcd that it is a practically 
impossible task to get any unified or systematic view out of James’s doctrines. 

As prouding the initial impetus and inspiration for the following of a 
number of new traita in contemporary American philosophy, James s radical 
empiricism deserves probably first consideration, despite the fact that his 
pragmatism is probably more generally known Tor "experience,’’ in the 
philosophy of William James, came to mean the all inclusive and independent 
{ie self sustaining) reality which neither had nor needed to have anything 
outside of itself for support The stuff of this "experience” is of no distinctive 
or single nature or character that is to say, it is neither psy chical nor physical 
nor anything else Rather this "evpejjfnre * os made vp cJ sis xzsny lands o! 
stuff as the world actually presents, each of these being precisely what it is 
experienced as Moreover, the connections and relations between the separate 
items are just as much real facts of “experience,” and consequently are also 
what they are experienced as It was this last point, especially, which made 
Janies call his metaphy sical empiricism "radical,” because, m contradistinc- 
tion to the doctrines of most of the earlier empiricists, he did not reduce 
"experience ’ merely to its sensory aspects alone, but insisted that the connec- 
ts e elements of experience were as real as any others 

As concerns James's pragmatism, the first thing which must be said is 
that James himself insisted that it was more a philosophical method than a 
distinct philosophy. To use his own phrase, it is primarily the method which 
interprets our ideas of an object as "what conceivable effects of a practical 
kind the object may involve, what sensations we are to expect from it, and 
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what reactions we must prepare " * Here is a definite attempt to connect 
philosophy directly and primarily with the practical interests and affairs of 
everyday life And it is, indeed, in terms of this practical interest that the 
pragmatic theory of truth must be understood An idea is true when it satisfies 
either through the fulfilment of a sensory prediction or through the successful 
result of the reaction Such a theory of truth made room for a development of 
voluntarism and the famous Jamesian doctrine of the "Will to Believe," 
the doctrine in which he justified the rational right of man to extend belief 
beyond the limits of the things which are capable of definite \enfication 
The pragmatic statement of the truth and knowledge problem also permitted 
James to msist upon the adventuresome element in human life, since in a 
'world of experience’ experiment and effort were not a mere fighting of 
shadows on an imaginary wall of a world of appearance, but made a real 
difference things actually could be accomplished in such a world Thus James 
in his pragmatism made room for interest in and zest for the practical affairs 
of a world in which everything that happens makes a real difference to the 
world as such With such a comparatively new and practical programme, is 
it any wonder that James became — temporarily at least — the spokesman of 
American (practical I) philosophy > 

The other towering figure in American philosophy, second only to that of 
James (and there are those who would reverse this order), is that of Josiah 
Royce (1855-1916) for the last thirty-four years of his life professor at Har- 
vard twenty-five years of which time he was a colleague of James in the same 
department Royce is undoubtedly the greatest exponent of the general Hege- 
lian tradition which America has ever produced That is to say, he was an 
absolute idealist And yet, if this were the most, or the most distinctive thing, 
that could be said about him it is \ery doubtful whether his star would 
shine so brightly in the firmament of American philosophers The fact is, while 
Royce never got away from the "Absolute," he never meant by it the cold, 
logical Absolute which Green, the Cairds, and Bradley had espoused in the 
more direct line of British Hegelianism However determinedly he held on 
to his Absolute, Royce never forgot the value and significance of the finite 
individual, and consequently he was never able to get entirely away from a 
naturalistic and empirical touch in his philosophical thought It was this 
senous attempt to find in an absolutists universe a significant and meaningful 
place for the finite individual a place which in other Hegelian philosophies was 
always swallowed up by the all devouring "Absolute," which gave Royce 
a significant place among America's philosophical immortals For it showed 
the greatness of a man who would not let the obvious logic of an accepted 
and held position dim his moral vision of the need for finding a significant 
place for man m this universe Thus actual human experience proved more 
powerful than mere cold logic, and Royce announced and defended the doc- 
trine of an Absolute which includes a large number of lesser walls and con- 
sciousnesses, each of which has a large degree of freedom and independence, 
both of the will of other finite selves and even of the will of the Absolute 
-Kw; AeMsysr Ahsar ifimfe sciVer orwu& are not' onfy dependent' on the Absolute 
but even the Absolute is in a way dependent on these lesser wills, since these 
latter through their own expression are actually contributing to the nature 
of the absolute 

In bis ethical doctnne of demanding "loyalty to loyalty," tx devotion to 
causes greater than the individual s own interests, Royce united both his 
absolutistic and his empirical interests and tendencies And in his social 
* Pragmatism, pp 46-47 
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Utopian ideal of * the beloved community be not onl> again expressed the 
union of his tw o metaphy steal tendencies but also lent expression to the great 
inner hope and idealism by which be lived These two phrases of Royce 
viz loyal to loyalty and the beloved community wail live m idealistic 
thought as surely as Kant s duty for duty s sake and his categorical 
imperative will live in philosophy the world ov cr 
Another Massachusetts university had in its philosophy department an 
outstanding leader of American philosophical thought I refer to Borden 
Parker Bovvne (1847-1010) who was professor at Boston University from 187G 
to 1010 He was the ardent advocate and American founder of the school 
perhaps best known under the name of personal idealism or personalism 
He docs not have the standing Cither at home or abroad of a James or of a 
Royce And very likely he docs not quite belong in their class \ct it is true 
that such men as Euckcn and Bergson have acclaimed him as America s most 
profound philosopher However that may be there are reasons for such 
acclaim and consequently for his inclusion in an enumeration of outstanding 
figures in American philosophy Taking his cue from Lotze and Renouvier 
Bovvne worked out a system of philosophical theism which by placing persons 
in the v cry centre and heart of reality at one and the same time dignified and 
lifted human personality and by insisting on the personality of God who 
while God and the Supreme Person was yet but the head in a world of persons 
and not an all inclusive Absolute made the personal relationship between 
man and the deity not only possible but inevitable Nature for Bownc was 
simply the particular expression and scene of communication for these persons 
In the experience of the activ c self causality is best revealed here we have 
unity in plurality mutual otherness and rclativ e dependence but also relative 
independence of individual persons Me have here then a philosophy of 
persons or of personality which tnes to do justice not only to the moral and 
religious consciousness of man but to the widest significance of man himself 
through the concept of personality denoting the heart yea the very nature of 
reality As personal idealism continues to grow the influence of Bownc is 
sure to increase But ev cn at present he occupies an enviable place in American 
philosophy 

But not all of America s internationally famous philosophers bav e passed 
off the earthly stage It is no mere coincidence that the unquestionably 
greatest of American living philosophers to-day is if not a close follower at 


least a disciple of William James John Dewey (J859- ) while perhaps 

better known as the originator of instrumentalism than as a pragmatist 
yet belongs to that general camp of radical empiricists of which pragmatism 
and instrumentalism are two closely allied and related groups and which in 
America have their common father m William James Emphasizing the use 
of intelligence as an instrument a tool created out of the biological needs of 
the immediate and practical interests and relations of life and for the purpose 
of the furtherance of these practical interests and relations Dewey has earned 
the newly developing and characteristically American tradition a httle farther 
Knowledge he informs us is simply a functional part ol experience and reason 
is simply a tool which experience itsell forges at a certain stage ot the business 
of living out 0! the exigencies ot the situation As long as everything goes 
well man does not think he simply reacts It is only when for whatever 
reason he is thwarted in his contemplated or undertaken action that he is 
forced to view the situation This latter attempt is that peculiar aspect of 
experience which we call thinking the aspect which Dewey identifies with 
knowledge For Dewey as for James that which guides ns truly is tale 
Dewey has also developed a social philosophy and a philosophy of education 
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and of progress in which he applies the instrument of intelligence and reason 
to the thwarted reactions of society, of education and of human advance in 
general In these last-named fields Dewey excels as America's leading social 
philosopher 

Finally it is probably true that no such roll call of the leading American 
philosophers would be complete without the name of George Santayana 
{1863- ) 1 Wile epistemologically he represents his own specific branch 

of the growing American school of critical realism having been one of the 
seven contributors to the first manifesto * published by this still very vital 
school of philosophical thought, he is undoubtedly better known as America's 
great poet philosopher It is in this capacity that he not only takes first rank, 
but stands on a rather lonely contemporary pedestal, therefore his widespread 
fame may be said to be well deserved One follows his writings and his ideas 
not primarily because one is convinced by any logic or force of argument but 
because one is earned along by the fluency of style and beauty of expression 
This may not be the best philosophy in the technical sense of the term, but it 
is inspiring philosophy, and as such has come to play a real part m the world's 
philosophic thought Yet these remarks must not be taken to mean that Santa- 
jaca is not a clear and, within bis self-imposed limitations, consistent thinker 
He is only his logic is overshadowed by the aesthetic character of his writings. 
For example, he is a critical realist because for him all knowledge takes place 
through the mediation of essences ” rather than through direct apprehen- 
sion of the actual things in the external world And yet, as soon as he pursues 
his doc time of essences" iarther, we disco* er that he surrenders a thorough- 
going critical realism now for a fairly definite sensationalism, and then for 
what looks very much like Platonic realism Such matters, however do not 
trouble Santayana Viewing human life under the aspect of reason and on the 
foundation of a fundamentally mechanical — and therefore scientifically 
analy2ahje — world he finds that a world thus treated satisfies the highest 
demands of his intellect and reason, why, then, worry over the quibbles of 
most technical philosophers? An aesthetic rationalism then, dominates not 
only the literary expression of this unique American philosopher but also the 
actual content of his thought This in itself would be reason enough to cause 
us to include him here 

If next we take a brief look at the definite philosophical movements of 
recent years which had their beginning and development on American soil 
we shall discover that here too, America has definitely crawled out of her 
shell of simple acquiescence m and furtherance of European originated and 
developed ideas In the realm of the theory of knowledge America must be 
credited with at least three (or possibly four) important movements which have 
commanded more than mere passing attention, viz American neo-realism, 
American critical realism pragmatism (and instrumentalism, if this be con 
sideTed separately from pragmatism as it undoubtedly should be) 

Realism as a philosophical doctrine and outlook is, of course, not of American 
ungux /turn one point of view this position can protabfy be traced back as 
far as Plato himself And even as a definite common sense philosophy and 
epistemology it goes back at least as far as Thomas Reid (1710-1796) the 
founder of the so-called Scotch philosophy of common sense realism But 
while this is true, and while, moreover, various types of realism hold the centre 


* Essays tn Critical Realism A co-operative itady of the problem of knowledge By Durant 
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of the philosophical stage everywhere in the occidental world to-day, there arc 
so many variations of realism that we are not splitting hairs when we claim 
that both American neo-realism and American critical realism arc distinctly 
American products American neo-realism issued its declaration of indepen- 
dence in 1912 under the leadership of such men as E G Holt, W P Montague, 
\V T. Mamn, It B Perry, W D Pitkm E G Spaulding « In common with 
all forms of recent realism, it holds that not only is there a real external 
extra-mental) world but that real Knowledge of this world is possible on 
the part of man But m definite distinction from other types of realism, 
neo-realism staunchly asserts and defends the theory that the real physical 
existences arc immediately present in perception, and that logical subsistence 
js immediately present in thought It was not until eight years after this 
co-operativ c effort of the new realists that the critical realists of America 
published their manifesto (also co-operative) in 1920 » While they insist as 
positiv cl} as any other realists on the possibility of real knowledge of the 
external world and on the mind independent existence of this real external 
world, the> hold that in the knowledge-situation there is no direct or imme- 
diate apprehension of the transcendent existence That what is immediately 
gtv cn to the know ing mind is the so-called essence, 'nature or character- 
complex of the thing known and not the transcendent thing itself Knowledge, 
on their position is the reference of these immediately given and had” 
essences (etc ) to the transcendent existent It is of course, impossible to give 
any adequate or even a fair statement of either or both of these schools in the 
bnef compass allowed to this essay Enough to say finally that whatever 
one’s own opinion with reference to either or both of these American realistic 
schools of philosophy may be, each of these schools has worked out a distinct 
and elaborate doctrine and theory', and one, morcov er, w hich while not hav ing 
taken the world by storm, cannot be overlooked by anyone to-day who under- 
takes to grapple with the problem of knowledge It is not only possible, but 
more likely probable, that both schools will soon be superseded by a better 
and more adequate formulation of the knowledge problem, but even m that 
case it will probably have to be admitted that their labours wnll definitely 
have contributed to that better and more adequate statement and solution 
of the problem No account of recent gams in American philosophy’ therefore, 
could be considered adequate which would fail to mention these two distinctly 
American contributions to the epistemological problem 

In turning next to pragmatism, we arc discussing the one philosophy which, 
more than any other, has come to be known as typically' and characteristically 
American William James credited Charles S Peirce (1839-1914) with being 
both the coiner of the word and the originator of the theory for which the 
word pragmatism has come to stand This may be admitted But it was not 
until James took up the cudgels for pragmatism and formulated the theory 
m his own clear and inimitable style and put behind it the whole force of his 
personality, scholarship, and standing that pragmatism became not only 
known and recognized as a philosophical theory, but soon usurped the place 
of the American philosophy’ ’* The reasons for this distinction of pragmatism 
are not far to seek For, as has already been intimated, pragmatism as a theory 
of knowledge consists of the emphasis on the categories of interest and practice 
on the one hand and. on the other, of the insistence on reducing relations 
activities, and other supposedly transcendent realities, such as substances* 
etc , to the continuities of sense-experience This is a doubly strong interpret 


I IS, * ro^P^ratne \olume called The Xew Realism Macmillan. 1012 
This has already been referred to in footnote — page 274 abose 9 
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tation of a typically American emphasis interest and point of view For 
America is primarily of a practical frame of mind business like and efficient 
On the second count America vs equally bent upon scientific demonstration 
and materialistic emphasis which is easily philosophically accounted for by 
stressing the continuities of sense experience Besides all this pragmatism 
has always claimed for itself the distinction of being not a philosophical system 
but a philosophical method This also is typically American for America is 
hardly old enough to have quite crystallized she is too much in the process 
of growth and development to be able to be put into a closed system As a 
method however and especially as an empirical scientific and voluntaristic 
method it again is most characteristically representative of the pushing and 
driving American mind and outlook It is for this reason that America — to 
exemplify her true character — had to evolve and develop a philosophy which 
instead of viewing all problems sub specie irternilahs viewed everything from 
the point of view of does it work ? and what does it accomplish here and 
now’ Pragmatism is the philosophy of American workability and efficiency 
No wonder that all the world when thinking of American philosophy thinks of 
pragmatism This is so true that it may perhaps be said that the philosophical 
world outside of the boundaries of the United States considers pragmatism in 
America to be very much stronger and more vital than it really is at present 
For while it is still true that no type of philosophy seems to portray the 
contemporary American mind and emphasis better and more adequately 
than does pragmatism it will have to be admitted that over against the very 
rapid strides of the various realisms pragmatism has had to take a seat of 
minor importance in recent years even in the United States But although 
pragmatism should nearly vanish in America — which however is not likely 
to happen for some time — it will be a long time before the rest of the world 
will be able to cut itself loose from the association of America with pragmatism 
so obvious is the connection between the two 
The instrumentalism of John Dewey is as has already been pointed out a 
direct descent — or is it ascent 5 — from pragmatism In the true spirit of his 
master John Dewey was not and is not Satisfied to be a mere foltower or 
imitator It is true he has taken over the most valuable aspects of James s 
pragmatism but he has also gone considerably beyond James He calls his 
philosophy the new pragmatism or instrumentalism thus carrying on the 
pragmatic tradition while adding to it as the most significant point of his own 
Weltanschauung the emphasis upon thought and intelligence as the tool or 
instrument used in any situation in which the road has been blocked or where 
more immediately natural attacks have been frustrated It is readily seen 
from this that instrumentalism while distinctive in its emphasis is yet true 
to the pragmatic method and general point of view Thus pragmatism and 
instrumentalism share in the distinction of being most typical and repre- 
sentative of the American way of living and thinking 
There is one further tendency in recent American philosophy which while 
perhaps not so definitely connected with the name of one or two great out 
standing representatives is nevertheless not only widely accepted and taught 
and therefore of far reaching philosophical importance but also it seems to 
me quite typical and representative of the general American spurt and empha 
sis at the present "time I refer to what for want of a better name may perhaps 
most adequately be called and described as the philosophy of science Some- 
times this philosophical tendency is largely methodological and sometimes 
metaphysical in nature In the first instance it insists not only upon the use 
of the scientific method (so-called) in philosophy but also denies the legitimacy 
of using any other method m philosophical investigation and research In 
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other words it wants a scientific philosophy and therefore delimits philo- 
sophical work to the realms capable of yielding to purely scientific analtsis 
Such methodology is bound to ha\c its metaphysical consequences And this 
has indeed been the case Tor the quite general tendency of American philo- 
sophers who ha\e enrolled under the banner of the philosophy of science has 
been to reduce the entire universe to purely physical and material facts 
data and relationships this being the field in which the scientific method has 
been most successfully operative One need not marvel at the easy and com 
paratively general spread of this scientific methodology and materialistic 
metaphysics m recent \mencan philosophy Tor if the contemporary American 
mind and temper is any thing at all it is materialistic an 1 would be scientific 
That is to say \tncnca is more than cv cr bent upon material accomplishments 
and upon the possession of things At the same time it worships at the shrine 
of scientific achievement and success Science and things arc the twin goddesses 
of modern \mcnca and a materialistic scientifically directed philosophy is 
perhaps more accurately descriptive and rcprtscntativc of the \mcnca of 
to-day than any other type of philosophy even pragmatism not excepted 
Moreover while I do not believe that a philosophy restricted to those fields 
and aspects of the universe which lend themselves to scientific analysis and 
description can be either adequate or in the last analy sis truly philosophical 
there can be no deny mg the fact that w c can only w clcomc the strict application 
of the saentife attitude and method to the very farthest possible limits 
The results of the philosophy of science have by no means been meagre even 
though they may alw ay s hav c to fall short of being complete or final Of course 
no philosophy is ever either complete or final but the goal and aim for every 
true philosophy— except the philosophy of science — used to be that of inclusion 
of all the actual aspects of human experience whether or not all of this expert 
cnee lent itself to purely scientific analysis and description Meanings and 
values are after all at least equally as important aspects of the life and 
experience of man as are rocks and trees and stars and instincts etc Any 
philosophy therefore which voluntarily limits itself in such a fashion as to 
be unable to account for meanings and values to that extent fails to take 
account of the whole of human life and experience and to an equal extent 
fails to be — in the old accepted sense of philosophy = 11 <ftun.se/iainorg — 
really and truly a philosophy Nevertheless let the philosophy* of science go 
as far as it can its positive conclusions cannot but be valuable And — as 
already stated — its temper and emphasis is certainly true to the contemporary 
American spirit and temperament 

All of these gains m recent American philosophy have been at the points 
of the theory of knowledge of methodology or of metaphysics And it is 
true that thus far American philosophy — outside of the quite obvious and 
logically inevitable attempts of instrumentalism and even here only for the 
moment and not with the long range view — has utterly failed to make any 
significant contributions in the fields of ethics of social and political philosophy 
and in esthetic philosophy But perhaps it is just as well that America should 
first build solid epistemological and metaphysical foundations before she 
ventures to erect the artistically more beautiful and immediately more 
apparent and visible superstructures of ethics social and political philosophy 
and .esthetics v 3 


In conclusion what may be said to be the real gain the real distinctive 
and lasting contributions of recent American philosophy to the philosophical 
of th ®. W0 ? V T ,° put lt ' ery bnefl y and Succinctly In its emphasis 
upon the world of hard and fast reality— not to say materiality— as over 
against mere ideas or ideals in its determined effort to demonstrate the tea! 
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possibility of actual knowledge, in its insistence upon the use of the “scientific 
method," and m its specific consideration of the "practical ’ and "useful" 
— in these points recent American philosophy has succeeded in a distinctive 
and valuable interpretation of the peculiar and characteristic spirit and 
attitude of contemporary America Such gam is not to be under-estimated, 
it is a sure proof of America's real intellectual and cultural awakening, and 
an equally certain guarantee for the more definite arrival of American philo- 
sophy m the world of to-morrow 

Paul Arthur Schlipp. 
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Mtnd at the Crossuv) s By C Lloyd Morgan, D Sc . LL D TBS. Emeritus 
Professor in the University of Bristol {London Williams and N'orgatc, 
1929 Pp xi + 275 Pnee I os Gd net ) 

Professor Lloyd Morgan here tells the story of the mind from two points 
ofMew which he holds arc distinct that of scientific interpretation and that 
of dramatic explanation The first is concerned with an account of the observ- 
able facts of interrelations between events it refrains from thinking of events 
as due to agents of any kind even as due to other events It is content to 
note how cv ents are related And because Professor Llo) d Morgan w ishes to 
keep quite dear about this he avoids the use of the word cause tnhisaccount 
of scientific interpretation since cause can hardl> help suggesting that one 
set of cv ents somehow constrains other cv ents The second point of v lew is 
entirely concerned with agency The author s thesis here is that it is not until 
we reach persons that we have any right to speak of agents and when we do 
so vc have gone beyond the point of view of science But the story of events 
as resulting from agents is essential to a complete account if it were not for 
agents, science would have nothing to explain On the one hand the whole 
process of evolution must be regarded as due to a Divine Agent who can be 
nothing less than a Person, and on the other hand when the scientific account 
of the evolution of finite mind has shown the gradual emergence of reflective 
consciousness it can do no more and has to leave the further story of reflective 
consciousness as personal agency, to be tol J from the point of v jewof dramatic 
explanation The author puts his position bv saying that personality docs not 
cv olv c Consciousness e\ olv cs , its highest stage is that of reflexion . this highest 
stage is just as capable of being dealt with in tenns of scientific interpretation 
as the lower stages of mind, but with the advent of reflective consciousness 
comes also the new thing personality agency capable of a new kind of treat- 
ment from which science makes abstraction Thus both treatments arc possible 
over the whole field of events, science always abstracting from agency, and 
considering only rclatcdness dramatic explanation seeing in the w hole series 
until man amves, only the agency of God, and thereafter, the agency of man 
as well The two treatments are different, but not incompatible Such is the 
general thesis 

The bulk of the book is concerned with the account of the stages of the 
evolution of mind from the scientific point of view It is extremely careful and 
restrained charmingly told, fuff of wisdom, and is to be commended to all 


readers who desire to avoid rash generalizations and loose thinking It is told 
of course in terms of emergence the various lev els being defined in terms of 
what can be actually observed with the dangers of imputing more than 13 
present kept always in sight The difference between the physical and the 
mental appears to the author so great that he will not allow himself to speak of 
the mental as emerging from the physical, if mind is ever to emerge in its 
higher stages, something more akin to mind than the merely physical must be 
present He speaks of it as at least 'other than physical " This being supposed 
he distinguishes three levels of emergence in mind that of percipience, that 
of perception and that of reflexion These are all "modes of reference " 
involving a mind referring a field of relatedncss and a somewhat referred to 
and as the level of "mode of reference * becomes higher and more complex, 
so does the level of the mind referring of the field of relatedness and of the 
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somewhat referred to Thus the mind which has reached the stage of perceptive 
reference has a different world, and refers to it in a different way, from mind 
at the level of mere percipient reference, and the next stage, of reflective 
reference, transforms the world and the mind as well as the mode of reference 
Transforms the world though not entirely, for the lower modes of reference 
are retained and included in the mind which has reached a higher level But 
the world referred to at any given stage is always a vrorld-of reference relative 
to that stage Thus for example at the stage of perceptiv e reference, the world - 
referred-to is not a world explicitly organized in terms of space and time, and 
at the stage of percipient reference the world referred-to contains no definite 
objects with a plurality of characters 

There is a further general point to be noted m Professor Uoyd Morgan’s 
treatment of mad He does not use the term "awareness’* to mean awareness 
of objects for such awareness he prefers to use the v ord "reference ’’ He 
keeps the word ‘ awareness for the purely subjective enjoyment of the mind 
in its seeing touching feeling reflecting etc for the ‘ ing ’ side of the mind 
Objective reference and subjective awareness are thus distinguishable, and 
subjective awareness can be considered in abstraction from objective refer- 
ence So considered, the various modes of subjective awareness constitute 
an organized or integrated system of subjective awareness This unitary 
system is the someone in mental regard" (49) And the general thesis is that 
with each item of physiological process in the bodily organism "we may 
hyphen an item of subjectiv e awareness ’ With this hypothesis, which he 
speaks of as that of * concomitance, ' he contrasts the ordinary hypothesis 
of parallelism which con-elates physiological process with "objective refer- 
ence rather than with "subjective awareness’ (50) 

In his evolutionary account of mind be tells a two-fold story, one in terms 
of the physiological organism, one in terms of mental relations The mental 
stoiy itself tends to split into two, one in terns of objective reference, one in 
terms of subjective enjoyment, so that we often have a triple rather than a 
twofold story But this story does not concern three separate processes, but 
rather the threefold aspect of one single process {123} It seems clear that 
objective reference is very closely linked with the purely physiological story, 
even though that story is itself unable to giv e any account of it I am a little 
doubtful about my interpretation of Professor Lloyd Morgan’s views here, 
but as I understand him. while the physiological account can refer to bodily 
changes only it must recognize its account as incomplete even as a description 
of the given field of relationships, it must admit that conditioning the changes 
within the field there are relationships of objective reference These relation- 
ships cannot be described through direct observation, they have to be "im- 
puted ’ to the animal by the observer It is here that he must exercise all the 
caution and restraint of which he is capable having regard on the one hand 
to the purely physiological story, and on the other hand endeavouring to 
construct the story of subjective awareness, never imputing a higher level of 
meistrf tvisinjashtp where a lower fevef wiU serve 

Into the details of the threefold story we cannot here enter, jt must suffice 
to note one important point which gives the title to the book The critical 
stage in the development of mind occurs with the conditioned reflex At one 
level the stimulation of a sense-organ gives nse to a complex reaction of a 
definite type, prescribed by the nature of the organism In the very young 
infant eye focuses on a bnght colour, hand grasps as a result of a touch 
stimulus Bye movement and grasping are independent There is at this stage 
no anticipation of experience, no co-ordination of one experience with another 
There can here be no reference to an organized world But there soon comes 
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a new dev elopment In this new development the stimulation of the eye 
gives nse directly to grasping by the hand without any intervening touch 
stimulus Or the touch stimulus gives nse to the movement of the cy e toward 
the object without any inters cmng visual stimulus The mode of response 
originally belonging to the one stimulus becomes dircctl) linked with the other 
stimulus This Professor Uoy d Morgan picturesquely calls cross-ov er' and it 
is this crossway which for him marks the change from mere pcrciptenee to 
perception from a world without an> anticipated features to a world in which 
fore-cxpcnencc meaning plays a large part from a world in which behaviour 
invariably follows on stimulus to a world in which there is a prospective 
factor* cflectiv c in the guidance of bchav lour It is only after cross-ov cr that 
Professor Lloyd Morgan is willing to attnbutc mind proper \ou have mind 
at the crossways but not before There is a new crossw-ny of a higher kind 
at the point of passage from the level of mere perception to the level of reflexion 
That is one reason whj he chose this phrase as the title of his book (271) 
His other reason for the title concerns the story in terms of dramatic explana 
tion What is for science emergent evolution just-comcry as he calls it 
is for dramatic explanation creative evolution every new point of which 
is the expression of one Divine Purpose and in this sense too we can speak 
of Mind at the crosswavs 

In his accounts of dramatic explanation Professor Lloyd Morgan has many 
delightful things to say about Art and gives many wise hints of the dangers 
of introducing dramatic conceptions into scientific interpretation The whole 
book is written in simple almost entirely untcchmcal language and yet in 
words so judiciously chosen that the nsk of confusion is reduced to a minimum 
We are grateful to its author for giv mg us this nch vantage 

U J Rlssell. 


Log ic for Use By T C S Schiller (London G Bell A. Sons 1929 
Pp vii + 469 Pnce 16s) 

In Logie for Use Dr Schiller sets out to build a humanist logic to replace 
the formal logic hts Fortral Logic destroyed He admits that the building 
does not get very far beyond foundations and that in its constructive detail 
humanist logic remains unwritten It is to be hoped he will go on to write it 
In this volume there is little that will be new to Dr Schiller s many readers 
He again attacks formal logic with the weapons used before him by Bradley 
and Bosanquet Mill and Hume and Bacon He shows again that syllogistic 
inference demands ultimate premisses otherwise established and how diffi- 
cult such premisses are to find He holds that forms of thought must v ary 
with their subject matter and that syllogism is therefore not universally 
appbcable Here however his argument carries him to two further con 
elusions one of which seems false and one fatal He says formal validity is 
merely verbal and that syllogistic inference is therefore not a form of 
thought at all This surely goes too far It may be difficult to ensure that 
terms in an argument are devoid of ambiguity The essence of man is 
different according as the term is used by a biologist an economist or a 
feminist but it does seem still possible that a thinker may remain con 
sistently a feminist just long enough to complete a syllogism which contains 
the term Formal canons may apply only in the fields of class and member* 
or rule and case y et there may be classes and rules and therefore syllo- 
gistic forms may be applicable to some inferences even if such inferences 
are rare and unimportant The second extreme position to which Schiller is 
driven is not necessarily false but is fatal to his own enterprise He follows 
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Bradley and Bosanquet m refusing to isolate concept from judgment and 
judgment from its context in inference, and he claims to push this method 
just one step further Inference too, has always a context of action and 
desire and personal motive When Idealist logic neglects these it also falls 
\ictim to intellectualism But if we are not to abstract from the personal 
setting of thought then each thought process will be unique because of the 
novelty of the action in which it is entangled Schiller attacks orthodox 
logic because it cannot tell us whether Pithecanthropus erectus was a man 
or an ape (p 406) nor help us to find the cure for cancer (p 362) Similarly, 
ethical theory is attacked because it does not solve particular moral problems, 
and yet casuistry which tned to do so is simultaneously condemned because 
it tned to use rules while each moral problem is unique Now surely moral 
decisions are the sphere of the moral agent, and if each is unique moral 
philosophy is exhausted in mentioning this single fact So also Pithccan' 
thropus and cancer are the concern of the scientists, and if their methods 
are examples of recognizable and repetible types of inference then logic is 
possible If however, the character of each inference is so completely deter- 
mined by the question which prompts it, the desires which forward it, and 
the actions which result from it, that disregard of these means error, then 
there can certainly be no ‘ logic for use ’ and (except this single statement) 
no logic at all Humanism must press its anti intellectualism to the Berg- 
soman extreme and deny the possibility of valid abstraction entirely, or 
purchase a logic at the cost of becoming a variant form of the intellectualism 
it dendes 

Schiller goes on to deal with the nature of truth — an old story, but never 
before so fully told A theory is true when it "works", data are "facts ’ 
when they are relevant The explanation of these terms seems to reveal 
four views The first is a very popular usage of pragmatism which Schiller 
rightly rejects It takes pragmatism to mean a distrust of a prion theorizing 
and an acceptance of the ' hard facts” as they arise Now these hard facts, 
on which the heads of unwary hypotheses are incontinently broken wither 
away under Schiller s analysis, and one of the best parts of his book shows 
that facts are always relative and provisional This brings us to the 
second view which is Schiller s first solution Facts are relative to their 
problem This also seems sound The facts are always the facts of the case. 
they are selected And again the facts are the facts for this case, much, 
even m the selected facts is ignored The work of the scientist, indeed, IS not 
to start with facts often his work is complete when he has found which 
‘ the facts are Another view, howeser, swftly follows, and it appears that 
facts are relative to purposes and that all purposes are practical purposes 
Bradley might have acquiesced in the view that relevance to a problem 
was the principle on which we determmo ‘ the facts” , he could also agree 
that abstractions are made for a purpose by their contribution to which 
they are to be understood and judged But in Bradley the purpose is purely 
cognitive, while Schiller’s mam doctnne is exactly the reverse It is true 
that in a few isolated passages he seems to admit that knowledge may be 
disinterestedly pursued Logic is ‘an autonomous science” (p 18) "Pre- 
dictions are not merely theoretical' (p 96) “Truth is good and desirable, 
and men in general desire it (p 123) But to press these passages would 
ins olve so radical a revision of the pragmatist position that they must be 
regarded 33 lapses from the true doctnne that knowledge occurs only when 
action is obstructed, and its only aim is to further action This is of course, 
the supreme crux for pragmatism What can Schiller say of curiosity? He 
must either deny its existence entirely, which would be heroic, or deny 
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tint it can lead to truth which would be even more heroic as it is the 
motive which has dominated all but a few of the great disco\ crcrs Practical 
applications of scientific discover} — applications which forward human 
purposes — are almost always happy accidents which ha\e no interest for 
the discos ercr himself and form no part of his processes of verification 
The one really great scientist who might seem to support Schillers claim is 
Pasteur But even he did not begin to think because he saw anthrax and 
hydrophobia hindering human purposes but because he wondered why some 
apparently similar crystals reflected light differently and he himself stated, 
echoing Plato To be astonished at any thing is the first mov ement of the 
mind towards discovery Relevance to purpose then means relevance to 
practical human purpose The general effect of pragmatism is to replace 
humanity at the centre of the universe Now surely humanity is a more 
cunous abstraction than any that mtcllectuahsm has ever devised How 
can an aggregate of persons whose purposes are sometimes selfish and fre- 
quently conflicting be the centre of anything? So we are driven to the fourth 
view that the purposes not of humanity but of the individual determine 
truth and relevance Man — men — me is the movement of the centre of the 
universe The error of Formal Logic is that it ignores that every act of 
thought is performed by some one at some time in some place from some 
motive for some ends (p 31) Now the argtitrentum ad honunem is inelegant 
criticism but against an cgoccntnc philosophy it may perhaps be justified 
If wc were to attribute the authors logical theory then to such factors 
would he be flattered or complacent and would he think that we were 
exposing its real truth and value? Until I reached the passage quoted I had 
neglected these factors in Dr Schillers own case and had attributed his 
v lews to a desire for truth But now I had to go back to the preface I had 
wantonly neglected and search for the effect m his work of other motives 
and of the circumstances in which it was written so that I might say that 
Los Angeles is a very significant provenance and much can be attributed 
to the heat of a Californian June It is true that an author s writing may 
be affected by such factors but it is surely wrong to find in such influence 
the very nature of truth AJost people would happily accept the pragmatist 
account of truth as the coiTcct account of error 

Logic for Use like all Dr Schillers writings is very clear and readable 
There is no more vigorous statement of the pragmatist position and tho 
freshness of the examples and the vivacity of the style carry the reader 
along irresistibly Even if the reaction which the book provokes may be 
antipathy as much as agreement it singles out the major problems and 
makes them hvinz and interesting issues 

J D Mabbott 


A Comparison of Kant s Idealism uith that of Berkeley By H W B Joseph 
Mj\ Fellow of New College and Lecturer in Philosophy m the 
University of Oxford Annual Philosophical Lecture Hcnnette Hertz 
Trust British Academy {London Humphrey Milford 1020 
Pp 24 Pnce is 6d net ) 


This little pamphlet is probably the most interesting and the most proto 
eative eighteenpennyitorth at present on the market and contains more 
material for thought than many a long and pretentious treatise Mr Joseph s 

t ( Sh ? KantS V1 ™ ° f ths P h > sical ttorld is not reMlj 
tery different from Berkeley s and that the tno philosophers do pot (as 
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Kant himself thought) contradict, but rather supplement, each other He 
further holds that this conjoint Idealism is more likely to be true than any 
fonn of Realism 

Accordingly, Sir Joseph's first task is to examine the Refutation of Idealism 
which Kant inserted in the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason In 
this Kant professes to prove that we have an immediate consciousness of 
external objects for if we had not, we could not have that consciousness of 
the succession of our own inner states which we do as a matter of fact 
possess These states being in themselves a mere flux, their serial characters 
can only be apprehended if we are able to date them by reference to per- 
manent objects outside us But, says Mr Joseph, why "outside us”? Why 
may not the permanent be just the I? The I has, as a matter fact, the 
required permanence net only so, but the Deduction of the Categories shows 
(according to Mr Joseph) that I must in any case be conscious of its 
permanence, since otherwise 1 could not be conscious of objects at all Mr 
Joseph therefore regards the Refutation as a failure 
To this I think Kant wculd answer, that he never said the I was permanent, 
or that we must be conscious of its permanence m order to apprehend objects 
What we must be conscious cf, according to him, is its singleness or identity 
And does not Kant take special pains m the Paralogisms over this very 
point that we cannot argue from its identity to its permanence? But perhaps 
Mr Joseph would reject the Paralogisms too Whether he does or not, he is, 
I think committed to rejecting the rtrst Analogy, in which Kant contends 
that we cannot be conscious of any succession, even a mere succession cf 
sense-data unless we are also conscious of persistent physical objects, to 
which the sense-data are referred, as their manifestations For here, too, 
according to Mr Joseph, the I will do instead Bnt if we go on in this way, 
how much of the Critique will be left* 

Mr Joseph now proceeds to his reconciliation of Kant and Berkeley 
According to Berkelej, each man perceives only his own sense-data, which 
are private to himself and exist only when perceived, but it is also true that 
in some way the tree exists m the mind of God even when there is no one 
about in the Quad to perceive it The question is, in what way? Berkeley 
himself never tells us All he says is that ‘ God hnoweth all things as pure 
mind or intellect, but nothing by sense”, for sensing is passive, and God is 
wholly active Mr Josephs suggestion is as follows what God really does 
is to thtrk of a system of bodies in space, and He provides us with just those 
sense-data which we should sense >/ such a system of bodies actually exited 
And these thought-of but nen-existent bodies, Mr Joseph holds are just 
what Kant calls phenomenal objects, distinguishing them from sense-data 
{V orstellungen) on the one side, and things in themselves on the other 

Further Mr Joseph thinks that Berkeley needs another supplementation 
Not merely hi* account of the order of Nature itself (as it exists in Gcd’s 
mind) but his account of our know ledge of that order is vague and msuffi- 
vretfi 'Ire euiniUt -yuit amve a't'fna't order empirically, by merely observing 
the sequences of our sense-data For sense-data, taken as and when they come, 
are not orderly at all, they only become so when tacitly eked out by the 
conception of a system of persistent and uniformly-changing bodies in 
space the very conception which the empiricist is supposed to be accounting 
lor Thus we must possess an a priori or non-empincal knowledge of at least 
the main principles of Gods working, i e a knowledge of the general nature 
of the scheme of bodies, by the thought of which He guides Himself in 
producing sense-data in U3 And this is very like Kant's doctnne of a priori 
knowledge 
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But that is not all Not only must Berkeley become something of a 
Kantian Kant must become something of a Berkeley an Tor how are we to 
explain the fact that sense-data conform to the principles of the Understand 
mg so that they can all be thought of as connected with a conceived 
(though not actual) world of bodies? If the Ding au sich upon which the sense- 
data depend be itself on intelligence — and that is exactly what Berkeley 
holds— then the conformity is complctclj explained otherwise it is a stand- 
ing miracle 

Mr Josephs point here is a plausible one yet it is surely significant that 
Kant, who himself mentions this conception more than once would never 
commit himself to it and when something of the kind was maintained by 
Fichte definitely repudiated it Further it has no tendency to support any 
one interpretation ol Kant rather than any other Tor instance, it is perfectly 
compatible with a realistic interpretation cf him such as the Analogies and 
the Refutation of Idealism seem to commit us to according to this, the 
question is why is the real external world such that it can be apprehended 
by beings whose consciousness is of the sensuous and synthesizing sort? 
And here too we maj, if we like give the thcistic answer which Mr 
Joseph gives 

However, according to Mr Joseph, the Kant Berkeley philosophy is 
uretnev ably idealistic True it holds that not merely sense-data, but bodies, 
must be present to our consciousness, and indeed immediately present But 
for all that the bodies are not real They are mere Gedankendmge, entia 
rattoms, and physical Kature is nothing but a sort ol Cloudcuckootown 
But why accept so unwelcome a theory? The attack upon Realism, with 
which Mr Joseph concludes his paper, is unfortunately very compressed 
He seems to have two mam arguments The first is that scientific objects 
differ so much from perceptible objects But docs not Mr Joseph take 
Science too senouslj ? After all. Science is based on perception and we 
should therefore expect that scientific objects would turn out to bo some 
how functions of perceptible objects, such as chairs, tables, and test tubes 
The Phenomcnalists have tned, in their own way to show how, and there 
is no reason why the Realist should not take a leaf out of their book 
Secondly, Space is a bugbear to Mr Joseph He complains that it is not a 
genuine whole, that it does not consist of genuine parts and that spatial 
magnitude is unintelligible save in connection with sensible qualities, which 
he holds (though he does not say why) to be mind-dependent 
But we would suggest that there must be an answer to these difficulties, 
on Mr Josephs own showing If the notion of Space is self-contradictory, 
how can a system of bodies in space even be thought of whether by God, or 
by Mind m us? And if Mr Joseph says It is indeed self-contradictory jet 
we are bound to think of it and to conceive bodies m terms of it, the reply 
seems obvious Fust, it is not Berkeley, nor Kant but Hume, who holds 
that our conceiving of the external world, though inevitable, is based upon 
intellectually indefensible fictions And secondly we may suggest that the 
term Space (and the same would be true of Time) is what Cambridge logicians 
call an incomplete symbol though a substantive in grammar, it is not the 
name of anything certainly not of any quasi-substantial entity If we com- 
pleted the symbol and spoke not of Space and its parts but of the shapes, 
sizes, and distance relations of objects, Jlr Joseph s difficulties might con- 
ceivably be abolished 

H H Price 
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Outlines of Metaphysics By John S Mackenzie, Litt JD Camb , LL D Glas , 
etc Third edition, revised (London Macmillan & Co 1929 I’P 
+ 184 Pnce 5s ) 

Few tasks can be more difficult than the writing of an introduction to 
Metaphysics That Professor Mackenzie has met with remarkable success is 
shown by the fact that this book, first published in 1901, has now reached 
its third edition Nor are we surprised at this Dr Mackenzie writes a clear 
and readable style He has the art of leading the reader by easy stages into 
deeper and deeper problems yet never "talks down" to him And somehow 
or other be manages to pack an extraordinary' amount of matter into some 
180 short pages But just because the book is so remarkable a performance, 
and has had and will have so wide an influence, it seems necessary to draw 
attention to certain points in it which appear questionable 
Dr Mackenzie defines Metaphysics as the Methodical study which seeks 
to take a comprehensive view of experience with the view of understanding 
it as a systematic whole ” Is not this an odd definition ? Why not say, instead 
of experience ■ the Universe ‘ ? To this the author answers that some readers 
(surely very foolish ones) will not regard the subjective, e g feelings, illusions, 
wishes as part of the Universe This objection, we may reply, would be 
avoided if we said the Real ’’ or (with Anstotle) the Real as such " For 
nobody can fail to see that mmds with all their feelings and illusions, are as 
real as anything else The matter Is not unimportant For by using the 
term Experience here, we commit ourselves to Idealism from the start 
(In point of fact the doctrine of the book is a mild and perhaps innocuous 
form of Hegelianism ) Now no doubt we do mean something by the term 
Experience Presumably we mean such facts as that I am now perceiving A 
or that you are interested in B Such facts are no doubt of great very likely of 
decisive importance in Metaphysics But to assume that facts of this sort 
are the only ones there are is surely very' singular No doubt it is perfectly 
true that everything which a metaphysician or anyone else can discuss must 
be expenenccable But it does not follow that everything which he can discuss 
is Experience If we have got to be idealists, we must have some better 
ground than this for our Idealism 

The author s next step is to offer a genetic account of the mam types of 
experience which he classifies as Sensation, Perception, and Thought The 
adoption of a genetic method m a book on metaphysics may well surprise us 
But Dr Mackenzie is not really a victim of the long prevalent delusion that 
to describe a thing s antecedents is to analyse that thing (or even to show that 
it does not exist}) His method is genetic only m name, and he does not 
once mention stentors rats, or new born infants AH he is really doing is to 
give a list of the main types or levels of adult human experience, net in 
order of time but in order of complexity And when he says for instance, 
Uiat the dog knows the cat chiefly as something to be chased ’ what he 
really means is that on the occasions when ue are most dog like (say in 
playing a violent game) objects appear to us chiefly as something to be acted 
on or avoided And probably this is so Indeed, Dr Mackenzie seems. If any - 
thiwg, ti> ■underrate the part played by the notion of causality (especially m 
its application to our own actions and the action of other things on us), at 
the perceptual level of experience 

His account of thought is more open to criticism. To say that a general 
conception . that of animal or colour , is formed rather by concretion than 
by abstraction, ’ and that concepts are ' more concrete than” percepts, is surely 
v ery odd Is there not a confusion here between two quite different antitheses 
that of concrete and abstract, and that of complex and simple? The concept 
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of a genus may be more complex than that of a species, since jn a sense it 
“contains" all its species But It cannot possibl) be more concrete, for being 
an universal, not an individual existent, it cannot be concrete at all Similarly, 
some concepts ma> be wore complex than man) percepts, but however com 
pi ex, they are still abstracta, v hcrcas a percept (i e a percen ed particular) 
cannot but be concrete Indeed, it seems meaningless to speak of degrees 
of concreteness at all But it may be that this objection touches Dr 
Mackenzie's language rather than his doctnne 

As a result of the genetic surve), the problem of Metaphysics is reformu- 
lated It now becomes How far is experience intellectual!) umfiable? And 
in the last part of the book six types of intellectual construction” are 
examined with a view to answering this question (The word 'construction” 
seems unfortunate, if pressed wall it not lead straight to Solipsism 3 But 
perhaps Dr Mackenzie means construing” ) 

The sue type* °f construction arc the Perceptual, the Scientific the Ethical, 
the /Esthetic, the Religious, and the Spcculatnc Me ma) be surprised to 
find the third and fourth in a work on metaphysics But as Dr Mackenzie 
points out, in periods when Scepticism and Materialism arc presalent, people 
turn with relief to the moral consciousness, and it comes to be regarded as 
a way of knowing not mcrel) our duty to the Nature of Things Dr Mackenzie 
decides that all six constructions arc inadequate He holds that the Specu- 
lative, in its Hegelian form, is the best, but that it cannot be earned through 
b> a finite mind one obstacle being that we arc not omniscient another, the 
contingenc) of the particular \\h> then bother to speculate at all? Dr 
Mackenzie answers * This effort is reall) invohed in all other efforts after 
intellectual synthesis * But must we not ask, in what sense mi ohed’> Perhaps 
onl) in the sense in w hich the eftort to reach the carrot is ’ involved ’ m the 
progression oi the donkey That, at least, seems to be Kant's view And 
real]) Dr Mackenzie himself is not much less agnostic He thinks that a 
coherent new of Realit) as a whole is unattainable to a finite mind The 
most we can hope for, he holds, is a view w hich is ' rot hopclcssl) incoher- 
ent”, and even if (by Hegel s assistance) wc reach this, a "modest confidence” 
in it is all that w e are entitled to 


The book concludes with a long Note on Metaphysical Literature This, 
though complete!) up to-date m some respects, is curiously out-of-date in 
others Thus we are told that the prevailing point of view at the present 
time is a monistic one, with a leaning towards idealism ” No doubt this was 


true in 1901, but at present it is probabl) true onl) of Italy and Oxford 
And further on we read of * the new Realism” {Dr Mackenzie is obviously 
not using this phrase in its technical or American sense), that it "rests per- 
haps main!) on the writings of A\ enanus ” \\ e should have thought it rested 
mainly on the writings of Messrs G E Moore, Cook Wilson. Alexander, and 
Broad (to mention only English writers), and that A\ enanus was rather a 
"neutral momst” than a realist nor, so far as we know . do any of the typical 
realists just mentioned make the least reference to him The list of idealist 
writers seems adequate as far as it goes. )et Croce. Gentile, and (strangeK 
enough) T H Green are entirel) omitted ' } 

There u one serious misprint m the booh On page no, last line. s.cal 
should, I think, be f sjcAicn! r 
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The Morality of Punishment By A C Ewing MAD Phil With a Fore 
word by Dr W D Ross (London Kegan Paul Trench Trubner 
& Co Ltd 1929 Pp xiv + 233 Fnce 10s 6d ) 

Within its limits this book seems to me almost faultless as a piece of 
ethical investigation It deals with a subject of great importance of special 
interest at the present tune and it deals with it with a rare thoroughness and 
completeness Anyone who reads it will constantly have the experience of 
thinkin g of a possible objection or qualification only to find a little later that 
Dr Ewing has dealt with it fully and allowed jnst the right amount of weight 
to it It shows a nice discrimination in limiting itself to its own proper task 
the discussion of the general moral principles involved m punishment and in 
stopping short of the further task of constructing a practical penal code 
ho one I imagine at this time of day would regard it as a valid criticism of a 
book hke this that it does not enable us to proceed at once by a process of 
logical deduction to lay down all the details of a system of legislation Dr 
Ewing sees quite clearly that to do this it would be necessary to bring in many 
other Considerations beside the general moral principles But he sees also that 
a grasp of the general moral principles is an indispensable preliminary And 
I know of no other study of the subject that could help so much towards clear 
thinking about these principles 

The book does not seek to appeal by any graces of literary style and there 
are few touches of eloquence or humour It may seem indeed a little too much 
lacking in liveliness \\ e may however be thankful to be spared the frequent 
quotations from the poets m which so many writers on ethics seem to think 
it necessary to indulge But the writing does appeal by its clear and simple 
un pretentiousness which leaves the interest of the subject to speak for itself 
and the arguments of the writer to be judged on their merits as arguments 
And these merits are sirgularly high The chief merit seems to me to lie in 
Dr Ewing's method of collecting and handling his material This material 
consists not of a set of general principles to be apphed with absolute rigidity 
nor of a senes of personal m tuitions by the author but of all the various 
judgments about the moral status of punishment which have been widely 
held by popular opinion or by thinkers who have dealt with the subject 
And these are treated not as dogmas which have to be accepted absolutely as 
true or rejected absolutely as false but as various glimpses from different 
points of view which different people have had of the troth They have to be 
developed compared systematized very often modified and corrected to a 
considerable degree but always allowed for and explained in the completed 
picture This seems to me the only method by which ethical investigation can 
proceed 

Dr Ewing bases his treatment of the subject on the familiar distinction 
between retributive deterrent and reformative theories of the object of 
punishment But it is an important feature of his treatment that these are 
not isolated one from the other and treated separately but that the connection 
between them 13 shown and they are regarded rather as supplementary to 
each other than as mutually exclusive nvala In the chapter dealing with the 
retributive theory he makes the point with considerable force that even if 
we belies e that retribution is good we are not therefore justified m ignoring 
the fact that reform of a criminal, and even the safety of society that deter 
rence gives ns are also good We have to make allowance for all these good 
ends and we cannot demand that all the rest of them should be entirely 
samificed for one But his main argument against the retributive theory in its 
smet form is the impossibility of applying it in practice as we cannot arrive 
at any certain conclusions about the exact degree of guilt involved in each 
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particular act At the end of the chapter however he summarizes with 
admirable clearness the points on which the retributive theory and the notion 
of desert as applied to punishment do seem to correspond to moral assumptions 
too deep and widely spread to be Ignored 
With the deterrent theory he seems to be less in sympathy He recognizes 
the necessity for society of deterrence from crime But he points out with 
great force that the application of this theory exclusively would involve 
consequences that would shock our moral consciousness too deeply to be 
accepted Thus it would involve the consequence that there was no necessary 
connection between the seriousness of the enme and the severity of the 
punishment And it would involve the even more shocking consequence that 
punishment of the innocent provided the great majority of people could be 
induced to believe in their guilt would be just as desirable as punishment of 
the guilty 

The longest and most careful consideration is given to the reformative aspect 
of punishment Dr Ewing recognizes how much of the discussion of this 
point must be left to psychological investigation and practical experience 
But lus discussion of the general moral principles involved in the idea of 
reformation by punishment seems to me extremely good Some minor points 
are raised and discussed m the course of the argument and the treatment 
concludes wath the development of the idea of punishment as the expression 
of the moral condemnation of the community a conception which as it is 
handled by Dr Ewing seems to do justice to what there is of truth in all the 
rival theories A short chapter on Reward a subject which never seems 
capable of rousing the same interest as punishment proceeds on the same 
general lines 

So far I have found it impossible to discover any serious point for criticism 
m Dr Ewang s treatment But I suppose that a reviewer would not be con 
sidered to have done his duty unless be had found something to find fault 
wath So I wall say that the next chapter The Bearing of our Moral Theory on 
Practice in which Dr Ewing explains some of lus general ethical principles 
seems to me the least happy in the book It is not that it is lacking in shrewd 
and valuable observations But it really seems out of place here A o thing in 
the mam argument depends on the views stated in this chapter And m his 
presentation of them Dr Ewing seems to me to fall between two stools 
As part of a book on Punishment the general principles underlying the author 8 
treatment could be summarized very briefly in two or three pages As a contn 
button to be taken on its own merits the discussion in this chapter might 
profitably be expanded perhaps even to the dimensions of another book 
But in neither case is it really necessary here 


To conclude my criticisms I would ask whether it was any more necessary 
for the book to be introduced by a Foreword by the Provost of Oriel 
We are always of course glad to hear from Dr Ross But the general practice 
of calling on one scholar to introduce the work of another appears to me in 
principle objectionable There is only a point in it if there is any special reason 
why the readers should be given information from someone whom they know 
about the author as when a work by a foreign scholar not previously known 
here is to be introduced to English readers No such consideration applies 
m this case And the adoption of the practice here suggests a lack of confidence 
on the part either of the author or the publisher that the book is good enough 
to stand on its own merits I have sufficiently indicated my opinion that such 
lack of confidence would be entirely without justification In fact I know 
hardly any book which is so little in need of any recommendation other than 
its own high qualities G c Field 
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Kant's Conception of God A Critical Exposition ol its Metaphysical Develop- 
ment, together with a Translation of the Nova Xhluctdaho By F. E. 
Enoland, M A , Ph D With a Foreword by Professor G Dawes 
Hicks (London George AUen & Unwin Ltd 1929 Pp 353 Pnce 
20s 6d) 

In the history of theology Kant, with his drastic criticism of the proofs 
of the existence of God offered by the old 'rational theology/ together with 
his defence of belief in God as a ‘postulate’ of our moral experience, marks 
the end of one period and the beginning of another After Kant, an assurance 
of the reality of God as the object of religious faith and worship, has been 
no longer generally regarded after the manner which before Kant’s time 
was m fashion as attainable by means of arguments which abstract from 
any specifically religious (or moral) experience, and can thus be expected 
to convince any person capable of understanding them that it is reasonable 
to follow a course of conduct which may with great probability be supposed to 
have been enjoined by the Supreme Being whose existence these arguments 
have established It is however, not from the point of view here indicated 
that Dr England in a work showing a close study of Kant himself, and an 
unusual acquaintance with the now unfamiliar writings of his immediate 
predecessors such as Baumgartcn and Crusius has examined his conception 
of God Dr England is interested rather m the question whether the meta- 
physical conception of God which by his criticism of the proofs alleged in its 
support Kant is commonly held to have shown to be unavailable for the 
purposes of the theologian is really invalidated by that criticism for the 
metaphysician The central thesis of his book is as the advertisement on its 
wrapper tells us that Kant s negative conclusions in regard to the meta- 
physical concept of God do not foltow from the critical principles strictly 
interpreted but are due to the persistence, m critical philosophy, of certaiQ 
non-cntical modes of thought ’ He shows how important a place this 'meta- 
physical concept held in Kant s thought during his 'pre-cntical' penod as 
is evidenced by the Nova Dilucidatio of 1755 (a translation of which is sub- 
joined) and by the version of the ontological argument (as it may fairly be 
called) which is propounded in the treatise of 1763 entitled Der etnztge 
mSghche Bewexsgrund zu ewer Demonstration des Dasems Goltes He goes 
on to emphasize the point that, despite the pains bestowed during the 
critical penod on the proof that God cannot be an object of experience in 
the sense wherein the things which make up the world studied by physical 
science are objects of experience Kant notwithstanding finds (in the Krttifc 
derrewen Vernunff ) a Supreme Intelbgence inevitably suggested by the process 
of reason next (in the Krtttk der Urteilskrajt) necessary to the understanding 
of organic nature, which except as purposive is inexplicable, lastly (10 the 
Kritih der praktisehen Vernunft) a postulate of the practical exercise of our 
reason in the moral life The circumstance that, while admitting the mdis- 
pensableness of the conception of a Supreme Intelbgence in the three great 
departments of our thought, Kant would yet not admit it to be a ‘constitute e' 
conception which cou^J^ positively affirmed to be involved in the objective 
nature ol the faft*ffhich it interprets, but only a ‘regulative’ idea valid for 
our apprehenidn of those facts — circumstance Dr England regards as 
ue_to.a£ survival in Kant a mind olVa 'pre critical distinction between a 
LOumenal) world of reality 'in itself ftVjm the (phenomenal) world essen- 
tially related to our minds, of which alod^e he allows us to have knowledge 
in the proper sense of the word Dr EnglamVi s own way of putting it is that 
the categories themselves are not really, as K/ant says they are ‘constitutive 
of the objects of our knowledge so that in denj Ving the ideas to be constitutive, 
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he has not, as he supposed, placed them in a different class from the cate- 
gories, and thus they may after all be allowed to give us knowledge no less than 
do the categories themselves From a different point of \ icw— that taken 
by the post Kantian idealists— it may (as Professor Dawes Hicks remarks 
in his 'foreword 1 to Dr England s book) the same thing may be expressed — 
though, in Professor Dawes Hicks and Dr England s judgment less well 
expressed— by sajing that the ideas are no less 'constitutive than the cate- 
gories Both alike dense their being from our intelligence and the only 
genuine difference between them the difference, namclj. that the categones 
admit while the ideas do not admit, of verification by sensible expcnence 
does not seem to justify us in relegating the latter to an infenor position as a 
source of knowledge when we consider that such verification is m their case 
not merely unattainable, but from the nature of the case out of the question 
altogether It was of course this point that Hegel made when he said in 
defence of the ontological argument against the Kantian criticism, that God 
was something very different from the hundred dollars of the instance by 
which Kant had sought to illustrate the fallaciousness of that argument. 

It does not form part o! Dr England s design to consider the religious 
value of the conception of God which he has shown to have played so large 
a part in Kant s thought of rcalitj No doubt Kant was nght in his implied 
denial that apart from interpretation b> our moral expcnence (it is not 
relevant here to consider Kant's refusal to distinguish religious from moral 
cxpenence), that conception is available for the purposes of religion But it is 
of great importance that theologians should recognize the truth which Dr. 
England s book bnngs out namely, that the God whom Kant has in mind 
throughout is the 'metaphysical' God of the rational theology which he 
criticized the Diet* des philosophic ti des savants of Pascal s famous contrast 
Nor, although religion may need a God who can be Dteu d Abraham, Dieu 
d Isaac, Dieu de Jacob, jet unless the Being revealed as such be at the same 
time the Dteu des phtlosophes et des savants, the God in relation to whom alone 
our cxpenence as a whole is ulbmatelj intelligible, the claim of the religious 
consciousness to apprehend the true and ultimate Reality must be rejected, 
and such rejection must in the long run prove incompatible with allowing 
to religion any status higher than that of the illusion which is all that Freud 
(for example) can admit it to be 

Clement C J Webb 


The Religious Response, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion By 
Henry Wilkes Wright (New York and London Harper and 
"Brothers 1929 7*p 256 Pnce 6s net ) 


This volume is an exceptionally able, original, and interesting volume, m 
which the claim of religion to be a response not to subjective illusion, but to 
objective reality, i s vindicated in view of the conclusions of modern science 
and in response to the challenge of the prevalent naturalism It offers a 
continuous and close argument, which in a less lucid writer might be 
difficult to follow, but which the clear reasoning helps the reader to follow 
step by step The certainty the author starts from is that "religion is an 
expression or attitude of human nature in its entirety, of the whole man 
OT spec,al facult y” (P 4). aod ■ that since man 
is essentially a social being any such response of his whole nature will have 

the^S ntth?h, (P 5) Not only is "religion a response on 

the part of the human individual to the moral and social values which he 
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holds supreme ” bnt as faith in the "conservation" of values, “it affirms that 
the umv erse is such as to guarantee the realization of these values," and thus 
is also a response to the real unit erse” (p 6) The resulting definition of 
religion is this * Religion we then understand as an expression of confidence 
on the part of human beings individually or Collectively, in the goodness 
of the real universe, which leads to communion with the power or powers 
believed to control it ’ (p 14) Hence the Problem of Religion emerges "Is 
the religions view of the world rationally justifiable in view of the facts 
of human experience and the attested conclusions of human science 5 ” (p 16} 
A common impression is current to-day that it is not, and we cannot evade 
the task of facing ‘the problem of the t alidtty or at least the lenabthtyoi the 
religious view of the world,” the ‘belief in a ‘spiritual’ world” (pp 24-25) 
The author discards three conceptions of the spiritual, “as ghost, as unitary, 
self active being and as inner consciousness” (p 46), as untenable, because 
mingling error with truth (p 49) He has the courage, however, to try and 
substantiate the claim that “there 13 a spiritual interpretation of the world" 
(p 52) In the world of physical science only the primary or physical pro- 
perties of the world are explained by enumeration and measurement, and 
nevertheless "the conclusions of physical science are accepted as true, its 
laws as really holding because they enable the investigator to predict what 
events will occur in advance ol present perception, in this way to anticipate 
the course of nature, and so to give a measure of control ov er its processes" 
(p 66) The world of everyday perception is not abstract as is this world of 
science, for things present, what physical science neglects, "the great variety 
of different qualities” (p 68) To this world we make the combined response 
of sensory-motor mechanisms (action) and active intelligence (appreciation) 

‘ The two work in closest functional interdependence - intelligence is aroused 
to activity by incipient motor responses to sensory stimuli while these move- 
ments are directed to completion by the interpretation which intelligence 
puts on the stimulus” (pp 75-76) “Perceptions are, therefore, plans of action 
and promises of satisfaction they map our courses of possible movements 
and identify sources of possible satisfaction” (pp 79-80) Accordingly it 
may be maintained that "value is a principle of correlation and organization 
among existing objects as universal as that of physical causation” (p 82) 
For uniformities of relation between objects in their aspect of value are 
discovered by our responses of appreciation. There are three of these I shall 
call them the responses of appreciative understanding, practical contrivance 
and imention and trsthetic appreciation" (pp 94-95) °ther words, the 
world sustains the pursuit of truth the achievement of utility, and the enjoy- 
ment of beauty for we discover in it coherence of character, objective and not 
merely subjective according to individual interests, functional adaptability, 
objects can subserve human purposes, and significant harmony, satisfying the 
aesthetic sense These values can be verified by corresponding human activity, 
which "extends itself on the bodily side into the external world of outward 
movement and common observation insight and understanding express 
themselves externally in oral and written discourse, practical contrivance and 
invention in mechanical instruments, methods and appliances, and social 
customs procedure and institutions, and esthetic perception in artistic 
creations of all sorts ’ (pp I41-142) This verification is not in individual 
experience alone, but in social history and thus the three responses in their 
varied results become ' part of the spiritual heritage of humanity ” Mankind 
finds and makes its home in the world This system of values is objective, 
nnd constitutes the spiritual world, “just as real as the order of physical 
events ' (p 151) "The realm of ends (as it has sometimes been called) is a 
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de\ eloping s} stem a diversified unity which is constantly revealing new 
possibilities of expansion and enrichment (p 155) Because this realm of 
ends is realized within a society additional values emerge mutual in 
sight and understanding co -opera the endeavour and aesthetic sympathy 
(P 163) and these are both personal and objective man finds himself as he 
makes himself at home in the world be discos ers the spiritual order in the 
world and develops the spiritual order in himself Can belief in the spiritual 
order satisfy the needs of religion or must genuine religion go farther and 
affirm belief in the existence of a Supreme Spirit a Cosmic Intelligence a 
Divine Purpose or a Personal God ? (p 166) 

While the belief in the spiritual order is the irreducible minimum of 
religion }Ct belief in God or gods has held a central place In the religion 
of mankind (p 168) This realm of ends leads us to suppose that conscious 
intelligence and rational purpose exist in some more comprehensive and 
enduring form than «e are able to observe in the case of human individuals 
(p 174) and further the universality of mans rational outlook which 
associates him with others in the community of intelligence does oquallj 
require for its explanation the conception of an all-comprehensive mtelli 
gence which embraces within its permanent unit} all intelligent individuals 
(p 177) In other words the meaning and value of the world on the one 
hand and the civilization and culture ol mankind on the other hand their 
mutual correspondence point to one source possessing all the qualities 
which the world discloses to man and man displays The type of religion 
to which these conclusions point must be compared with and related to 
moraht} as the effort to realize through appropriate courses of action the 
greatest values of human life to attain what is sometimes called the highest 
human good (pp 189-100) The values which morahtj strives to achieve 
partiallj and graduall} religion through communion with God recognizes 
as already reality in Him The method of this communion is threefold 
prayer devoted service and uorshp corresponding to the three methods of 
human intercommunication articulate speech practical intention and 
construction and esthetic perception and expression (pp 213-214) The 
use of these three methods involves a constant interchange between the 
individual and society On the one side we have the original insights 
achievements and Intuitions of individuals on the other side we have the 
socially accumulated fruits of human communion and devotion presen ed in 
the literature of prayer and meditation in historical and legendary narrative 
and In rituals of worship (p 243) There is always the danger of religion 
becoming stereotyped Hence the need of asserting the nght of private 
judgment and In so doing the individual will not only preserve his own 
integrity of mind and spirit he will serve the best interests of his fellows as 


well For only under such conditions of complete personal freedom can he 
make any original contribution in thought or action which will enrich the 
religious expenence of humanity (p 245) Personality is the positive and 
fertile principle which gives to human life such permanent meaning and 
value as it possesses (p 247) What may be claimed for Chnstiamtv is 
that alone among universal religions it has ascribed absolute value to 
personality that it has indeed valued human life and character solely on 
account of its personal meaning And this personal meaning it has understood 
in terms of functional contribution to the universal social community 
Srv 5 °^ 5r l F f l rther the auth0r maintains it is the peculiar distinction 
that lt e w' ts in \ he pers0n of lts founder a life and character 
anti effectlveIy cor amumcates these values m 
their complete and convincing unity (p 252) While the ideas successively 
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developed in this sustained argument are often expressed in unfamiliar 
terms, and the tone is severely objective (the personal equation being 
excluded), and thus the volume may at first leave the reader cold, yet on 
closer scrutiny the believer, and even the Christian believer, will gratefully 
recognise that the author has presented a convincing demonstration that 
religion can fully justify its world view, not only for the scientific, but also 
the philosophical thought of to-day The readers of the volume will be grateful 
to the author for the confirmation of faith he with so great ability here offers 
Alfred E Garvie 

A Study »« the Logic of Value By Mary Evelyn Clarke, PhD (London: 

University of London Press, Ltd 1929 Pp x + 330 Price 7s 6d ) 

While ethical theories have always been concerned with value, they have 
been usually concerned with it in its moral aspect At the present time, when 
there seems to be renewed and increasing interest in the nature of value, the 
tendency is to consider the problem in its general character The advisability, 
if not the legitimacy, of this procedure is open to question m view of the 
extraordinary vagueness of the term value, in view of the difficulty of stating 
clearly the nature of the problem itself, m view of the complicated issues in- 
solved, in view of the reasonable doubt whether the term value is applicable 
in an unambiguous Sense to the spheres of ethics, logic, and esthetics, and 
of the possibility that one of these spheres be regarded as pre-eminently the 
sphere of value 

Dr Clarke in her book A Study in the Logic of Value deals with the general 
problem , and though in consequence her discussion is obscure on some points 
and leads to the assertion of the largely instrumental character of moral and 
logical values and the acceptance of resthetic values as the only values without 
any reasoned argument in support, yet it is a ment of her book that she 
is aware of the confusion in the problem of value due to the presence of 
metaphysical, epistemological, logical, and psychological factors, and that she 
endeavours to assign each to its respective place m order to clarify the issue 
so far as it lies within her power If there is any unsatisf actouness about 
the treatment and the results, the major part of the explanation is to be 
found in the peculiarly subtle nature of the problem and m the fact that the 
attendant complicating issues are themselves all subject to controversy and 
involved m confusion 

The question with which Dr Clarke is throughout concerned is "Can the 
validity of the value judgment be determined as psychologists claim, by a 
study of the genesis and history of value, or does this present a separate 
problem to be investigated after the genetic account is completed?" (p 7) 
The primary problem in her opinion, is the validity of the value judgment, 
and in consequence the primary issue is an epistemological and a logical 
one, not a psychological one Hence she opposes "psychologismus," which 
k the manifest illness of some theories and a subtle source of infection in 
others It confuses value with the experience of value or value with the act 
of valuing No analysis of subjective activities sheds any light upon the real 
problem at issue It is inadequate to determine in what respects the object 
aimed at 13 good, and the logic of value is a subject that falls entirely outside 
the domain of psychology Value is related to valuing in the same way as any 
universal « related to any act of awareness, and the process of valuing «s 
not affective or emotive, of of the nature of interest or desire, but is cognitive 
Every attempt to account for value in psychological or naturalistic terms 
involves a fetiho prmapii Dr. Clarke’s own view is m line with the view 
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of Professor G E Moore m particular and with those of Russel) Broad and 
Laird The significance of the term \aluc is sufficiently indicated by saying 
that it 13 what ought to be valuing being merely the recognition of what 
ought to be Value itself is a unique determination of objects apprehended 
through judgment but subsisting like any other predicate independently 
of the judging subject (p 255) 

The metaphysical problem is one that arises out of the solution of the 
problem of value What docs the given solution enable us to infer concerning 
realit} is the question to which Dr Clarke addresses herself in the last but 
aery interesting chapter The reality of value and the \alue of reality are 
two distinct ideas The implications of her mcw are such as to invalidate 
the idealistic doctrine that the nature of value is such that we can infer that 
reality is spiritual is valuable and is a unity There is no sufficient ground 
for asserting any of these predicates of reality The mere fact that things 
having value appear in the universe is not sufficient evidence for asserting 
that reality is one or many There is no ground for believing that reality is 
the supreme v aloe or that it has any value at all There is no reason to suppose 
that wholeness or comprehensiveness is the entenon of value All that we are 
entitled to assert is that some real things have v alue or that some aspects of 
reality hav e value 

These conclusions lack the boldness which marks idealism but they arc 
eminently sane and commendable \et it must be acknowledged that Dr 
Clarke s treatment of the problem creates difficulties There is an obscurity 
in her discussion due to the terms existence being reality In designating 
value as that which ought to be she seems to think that ought to be has 
a clear and indisputable meaning Has the term ought any significance m 
relation to value regarded as a determination of real objects or docs it inv oh e 
a relation in which conscious beings are one of the constituents? \ alue as 
understood by Dr Clarke seems to occupy a serene and detached position of 
oh ton cum digntlate It is not logically deduciblc from anything else nor doe 
anything else seem deducible from it Though Dr Clarke attacks the problem 
of value from an epistemological standpoint she does not notice that this 
feature of value suggests an analogy with the historical problem of primary 
and secondary qualities Presumably she has considered that this problem has 
been solv ed in fav our of realism hut ev en if so there is a point w hich remains 
unaffected by that solution or ev en by an idealistic solution This point is the 
real basis of the distinction for the latter turns upon the existence or non 
existence of logical connections between the properties cognized in the um 
verse Value seems just to be a property that has no logical connections with 


anyth mg else and it is for this reason and because of the difficulties arising 
from it that resort has been had in some quarters to the idea of emergence 
It is just possible that it is a difficulty of this kind that provides the motive 
to some theorists for stressing a psychological constituent in the nature of 
value If value is a determination of real objects is purely objective and 
is cognized one is prompted to ask what about it? Nothing seems to follow 
Does it matter in the least whether one know s value or even if he does know 
does it matter whether he does anything? Is cognition the only form of 
subjective process coming into play in the apprehension of value? May it 
not be that m regard to ultimate and indefinable properties the way in which 
they are experienced is essential to understanding what they are? In any 
case there is no reason to suppose that the epistemological distinction of 
subjectivity and objectivity enables one to decide whether subjectivity in 
the form of a conscious creature is or is not an essential constituent in the 
nature of value The question at issue here is what are the objects that have 
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value, and an epistemology like that of Dr. Clarke may quite consistently 
permit of the answer that such objects are conscious beings or states of con- 
scious beings That answer may or may not be valid, but Dr. Clarke says 
nothing about value which will render a decision possible In the last resort it 
will remain a question whether people do or do not agree as to what objects 
are valuable and there is high probability that there will be disagreement as 
to where value is to be recognized 

B. M Laing. 


A Study im the Philosophy of Personality By Hilda D Oakeley, M A 
(London Williams & Norgate Ltd 1928 Pp 192 Pnce 5s net ) 

This is the substance of four public lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, now republished in this form It is a book of considerable interest 
and importance but it is not at all easy reading The difficulty anses not 
from any defect in Miss Oakeley's powers of exposition, but rather from the 
special method which she has chosen for the presentation of her argument 
She has not given Us a systematic presentation of her own point of view, 
nor a systematic criticism of other writers She confines herself, rather, to 
a series of attempts to define her own attitude, m the light of her special 
theory, towards various views put forward. by difierent writers on different 
subjects The result is that, though her individual criticisms are perfectly 
clear, and very often admirable in their force and point, her own philosophical 
point of view remains to the end extremely difficult to grasp as a systematic 
whole, and I am far from certain that I have grasped it 
Her central position consists in her insistence on the vital significance of 
individual personality The private and separate character of each person- 
ality, she maintains, is a fundamental fact, irreducible to anything else, 
which we ignore at our peril All experience, if I understand her rightly, 
is ultimately private and incommunicable The experience of value, which 
is the highest experience of which we are capable, seems finally to consist 
in little more than this appropriation of what we experience by our private 
and separate personalities She emphasizes throughout how all our knowing 
and thinking is coloured by our distinct individualities, so that the more it 
means to us the more essentially private it becomes Trom this point of view, 
she criticizes various thinkers for their failure to realize the full importance 
of individuality, and these criticisms occupy the bulk of the book Their 
value is undoubtedly very great I would single out as particularly worthy of 
careful study the criticisms contained in the chapter on History, and also 
the discussions in the chapter on Social Forms A meed of admiration is also 
due to the wealth of knowledge and understanding of other thinkers which 
Miss Oakeiey displays within such a comparatively brief compass as this book 
Tor her criticisms in general, then, 1 can have nothing but praise. But I 
still remain unenlightened about the positive doctrine implied in these 
criticisms Of course, there are obvious /acts which arc expressed by talking 
of the private and personal nature of our experience and our judgments 
But Miss Oakeley's view goes very far beyond calling attention to these 
Individual and separate personality is the very centre of her philosophy 
She seems to feel not only that we must make full allowance for it, but that 
we must not make allowance for anything else, and what the positive imphca 
tions of this are I find very far from clear I will mention three points on 
which I should welcome more detailed explanation of Miss Oakeley's position 
The first is the obvious question. What do we mean by personality? The 
negative features of It, its firuteness, its pnvacy, its separateness from other 
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personalities, are clear enough But Miss Oakclcy insists that there is a 
positive character about it also Indeed, it seems to be in the development ol 
this positive character that the attainment of value consists But what this 
positive character is, is far from clear The difficulty, with which I do not 
feel that Miss Oakclcy grapples seriously, is that when we begin to say any- 
thing about any personality, its experience and its activities, we find our- 
selves describing these in terms which are equally applicable to other 
personalities, and thus begin to get beyond the privacy and separateness 
of the individual 

My second difficulty is closely connected with this Miss Oakclcy sees 
clearly that in ethical judgments, though they arc our own personal judgments, 
we always seem to be claiming universal validity, which transcends the merely 
personal Miss Oakelcy seems to suggest that this universal element may be 
found in the universal claim of individual personality itself But is not this 
to reduce it to a merely formal universality > The one common fact which 
unites us seems to be the fact that we arc all separate and different Analogous 
difficulties obviously arise with scientific and philosophical judgments 

My third difficulty arises in connection with a doctrine to which Miss 
Oakeley obviously attaches great importance, but which she only mentions 
in casual and bncf allusions She says more than once that, though we arc 
all individual personalities and therefore absolutely and ultimately finite 
and separate, yet it is an essential part of our nature to be always striving 
to get beyond this fimtcncss and separateness On the face of it this seems to 
present us with a dilemma Either this striving is necessarily vain and futile, 
and hence of no real significance, or else if it is of real significance, it seems 
to point to the fact that the separate, finite, individual personality is not 
the last word which Miss Oakeley represents it as being 
There are one or two trifling misprints in the book Omnia" in the Latin 
quotation on p 80 should surely bo ' tempera " And * Theagenes" on p 139 
should certainly be "The ages " 

G C Held 


The Incarnate Loti By L S Thornton, M A (London Longmans, Green A. 

Co 1929 Pp xxxiv + 490 Pneeaxs) 

Only a theologian as completely at home in his subject as Mr Thornton 
could wnte a truly critical review of Mr Thornton’s volume, and the review 
could only properly appear m a theological journal Writing in this Journal, 
and being no theologian, I can only call the reader’s attention to the magni- 
tude of the task Mr. Thornton has set himself and the high qualities shown 
m the treatment of it If w e grant that a true philosophical interpretation of 
the world must take account ol man’s religious experiences and aspirations, 
no less than of his pursuit and experience of truth, beauty, moral excellence 
and that, for this reason, such a philosophy must be thcistic, we ate at once 
confronted by a further question about the relation of a philosophical theism 
to the doctrine of God presented to us m the Christian Scriptures and the We 
of the historical Christian Church Is the substantive truth of Christianity a 
doctrine of God which has historically been developed under the influence of 
the bfe and teaching of Jesus Chnst. but might equally w ell have been reached 
in other ways, and is, in fact, shared by Christianity with other forms ol 
religion f Or is it central to the Christian conception of God and of God's rela- 
tion to man that in historical fact humanity has been intimately penetrated 
bydeitym the personal life of just that one member of the human kcewhom 
the Christian Church worships? Is it in fact true that in the person of Jesus 
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Chnst the Creator lias entered into a new and unique relation with his crea- 
tures and that this relation is an abiding one, so that the actual humanity of 
Christ becomes the source of a qualitatively new life to the members of the 
society of which he is the living and abiding bead ? This is, of course, the 
ul tima te issue at stake between two ways of regarding Christianity which we 
may not unfairly call respectively Liberal Protestantism and Catholicism 
It is also for the metaphysician the issue between two very different ways of 
conceiving the relation between God and the creation or, to speak more 
abstractly two ways of conceiving the relation between eternity and time 
Is the divine and eternal simply transcendent, simply other than * the tem- 
poral or does it at once transcend the temporal and interpenetrate it ; Or, 
from the other side the issue is whether the true good of man is to be found 
simply in filling his place in the temporal OTder or in rising through it to an 
eternal lev el of being 

Mr Thornton s volume is a powerful plea for the catholic” answer to the 
problem the answer which has from the first been giv en and is still giv en by 
all forms of orthodox Christianity The task he has set hims elf is not merely 
to show as there is comparatively little difficulty in doing that tie * doctrine 
of the person of Christ*’ adopted by the ' great Church ' in the creed making 
ages was no arbitrary theosophiC speculation but arose from a resolute anxiety 
to safeguard a view of God and God s relation to man necessary as the intel- 
lectual justification of the practical Christian life with its characteristic 
experiences of delivery from sin and spiritual quickening and that this whole 
position would be compromised by the various heretical Chnatologies, ancient 
or modem (Ebiorusm Apolhnansm, Adoptiomsm, Homaoita nanism, and the 
rest It is further to be shown that the specific conception of the relation 
between Cod and humanity presupposed in the Orthodox doctrines embodies, 
though it could not have been deduced from the only conception of ri Oeiar 
itself which can really satisfy the demands of an adequate metaphysic Here 
would be Mr Thornton s reply to the familiar contention that the great 
dogmas of orthodox Christianity presuppose and axe only significant in 
relation to a Platonic- Aristotelian scheme of metaphysical thought itself 
inadequate to the real world as we have come to know it, and are therefore 
for cs superseded Where Dr Gore would rejoin that though the language of 
the metaphysical scheme presupposed is Greek, its significance is universal, 
Mr Thornton rather answers that the scheme was inadequate in an important 
respect the static ard unhistoncal character of its categories, but that the 
real significance of the experiences upon which the traditional theology is 
based becomes ev en more apparent than ev er when we replace the categories 
of Wistoteliamsm by those of a more historically minded philosophy 

It is natural that in working this hue of thought Mr Thornton should find 
himself v cry much at one with the eminent Scientific philosopher who is doing 
so much at this moment to introduce a more historical way of thinking into 
the physical sciences themselves In his view of the relation between ' process ' 
and eternal being" the author -Stands on the .same gmnetaj gvnnud a» TV 
n hitehead in his philosophy of organism '* (I hasten to reassure the reader 
by adding that the general position is stated in much the same way as in Dr 
vVhjtehead s simpler and earlier v ersious of hu doctrine, as found eg in The 
Cotueft of A alure. without any of the complicated and often bewildering 
detail or perplexing terminology of Proceti and Reality ) It is held and I am 
sure that it is held rightly, that historical becoming itself cannot be intelli- 
gibly described merely in terms of temporal succession, bat requires as its 
basis the notion of what Dr Whitehead calls the ingredience ' of eternal 
objects” into 'events "and Plato that of yenoi,tl,oioiar. and again, that the 
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historical world is, as Whitehead also insists, a graded hierarchy. There arc 
two further conceptions essential to Mr Thornton’s metaphysical scheme 
w hich do not appear in the work to which he most frequently refers. The Con- 
cept 0 f Nature, though the first of them has a prominent place in Science and 
the Modern World Our thinking is not completely histoncircd so long as we 
concede the '’eternal order” itself as a realm of "universal essences,” or 
' possibilities” , we have to think of the "eternal order” as itself originating m 
the ultimate eternal actuality of God. which is utterly individual (So far as I 
understand the very difficult language of Dr Whiteheads latest work, this 
is, I believe, his own conviction, though in much of what he has to say about 
the distinction between God and creativity” he seems to me to be uncon- 
sciously retracting his own assertion ) And it has further to be added that 
though in man, as a spintual and personal being seeking his highest good, the 
hierarchy of the creatures seems to reach its highest development — Sir Thorn- 
ton does not reckon with the angels ” though I do not see that to do so 
would have affected his argument— the universal ethical experience of non- 
attainment shows that the end of the whole process, the achievement of a 
"participated eternal life of the creature cannot be reached simply by- effort 
from the creaturcly side without an outgoing fresh mov ement on the side of 
the eternal This is why secularism” in all its forms is hopeless, and why a 
genuine religion must always be one of rev elation, redemption, and * grace ” 
From this point of view the culmination of the * redemptive” movement in 
an actual interpenetration of humanity by deity in an historical individual, 
though incapable of being ' deduced ” appears ex post facto as the nght and 
natural completion of the whole cosmic scheme 
The writer of the present notice is personally too completely sympathetic 
with the mam position to feel either the nght or the desire to criticize He 
would heartily commend Mr Thornton’s volume to all readers of this note 
Whatever their judgment of it m other respects it should at least convince 
them that an "unreduced ' Christianity is, not necessanly the product of an 
* antiquated” philosophical or scientific outlook on the w orld , there is a great 
philosophy behind “orthodoxy,” and a philosophy which is still well able to 
hold its own 

A E Taylor 


The Son of Apollo Themes of Plato By T J E Wooddridce (Boston and 
Newlork Houghton Mifflin Co 1929 Pp ix + 272 Pnce 4 dollars ) 
It is a mark of the greatness, of Plato that many people are able to read 
him without the slightest acquaintance with his modem commentators and 
exponents Some of his works have passed into the patrimony of common 
culture They stand, as great pictures do, among the things that the humanity 
in us apprehends and responds to, things we may all delight in, although 
we are aware that they have properties and connections open only to 
specialized erudition Our reactions to them are total We are affected rather 
than instructed by them, their impact on us is much more moral than intel- 
lectual All which means that they come before us as literature That thev 
really are literature, some of them great literature, is happily beyond dispute 
The difference between this total human approach and the academic (here 
a most ironic word) approach is enormous The latter is for the most part 
not a refinement but a destruction of the former In the former our bL] 
warms and leaps in sympathy with a collection of personalties more real 
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and vaned than perhaps anywhere outside the plays of Shakespeare and the 
field of life itself In the latter we look through cold eyes at a set of emaciated 
ideas we reduce the dialogues to their intellectual content and because 
this content is philosophical and because philosophy aims at system aijd 
because the past has found a system in them and made it into a tradition we 
too seek a system in them lest we be charged with poverty of insight 

The results of this search are disintegrating the assumptions that prompted 
it We are preparing ourselves to admit that despite the vast amount of 
scholarly work that has been done we have a much Ie*s confident conception 
of Plato as philosopher than our fathers bad Indeed we are already beginning 
to say that whatever system be had is hiding behind a mass of downright 
inconsistencies empty sophisms and subtleties lTTelevauaes fraakly flippant 
or just tedious and romantic fairy tales Trom this conclusion the step is 
short to the position that though Plato lecturing in the grove of Academns 
may have been a philosopher he is not one in his writings which is all we 
now have of him except a heap of incoherent — partly divinizing partly 
spiteful — legend This position is to be distinguished from the long familiar 
view that his dialogues give a popularized expression of an esoteric philosophy 
for it means that his writings are not intended to be philosophical at all but 
literary with all the versatility of theme and vanety of purpose mood and 
manner that the literary impulse requires Looked at in this way they lose 
much of their perplexing character and most of their supposed faults Con 
tradictions and fallacies are grave faults m a philosophical treatise but in 
literature in a form of writing that represents the life of mind picturing the 
swift movements of thought in the intimate context of typical personalities 
making of thinking an exquisite drama violations of logic are a part of its 
realism and fairy tales the savour and scent of its idealism. 

The failure of phflosopbical scholarship then is against its own will dis 
solving the spectre of Platonism as a system and handing back to us Plato 
as a man The philosopher cannot claim the monopoly over him Anyone with 
Sensibility and the elements of general culture may read him and enjoy him 
without fear of seeming pretentions 

ProfessoT Wood bridge s book is a confession and justification of this 
growing attitude It is altogether charming and at the same time deeply 
impressive The competence and content of scholarship gnp it firmly through 
out but it is softened by the inwardness of his appreciation In complete 
conformity with the nature of this appreciation the author has written not 
a treatise but a senes of essays appraising with the criticism of both heart 
and head the central themes of Plato which he holds are not the theory of 
Ideas and the nature of knowledge bnt the dream of a perfect city the 
principles of a complete educat on the ideal of a disinterested love and the 
mystery of death Themes like these the subject of wisdom rather than of 
science raise the language that treats them to a high level and it Is the 
proof of Professor Woodbndg* s sympathy and insight that his own book 
by the consistent beauty and power of its sentences deserves to be accounted 
literature and read for its own sake It is the only book of Plato I know that 
can be compared with Pater's Plato and Platonam For this reason it has 
seemed to me necessary not to summarize its contents but to explain its 
attitude which is one that ought now to be tned out despite Its inadequacy 
for dialogues like the Pammides and Laws and parts of the Ttmaus The 
boo* is an exceedingly distinguished contribution to the understanding of 
Plato and valuable alike to the specialist and general reader 

T E JESSOP 
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Ethteal Problems, an Introduction to Ethics for Hospital Nurses and Social 
Workers By Beatrice Edgell, D Litt , PhJD. (London- Methuen & 
Co . Ltd 1929 Pp x + *49 Pncc 5s net) 

This useful textbook is an expansion of lectures given to Nurse Students 
at a summer school held at Bedford College The aim is said to be, "to give 
a concise statement of ethical principles and to apply these principles to some 
of the problems that arise m the professional work and life of the hospital 
nurse and social worker” All who seek a straightforward introduction to 
ethics will find the book helpful, but Professor EdgeU bears in mind par- 
ticularly those whom she is primarily addressing Many practical moral 
problems are discussed which every nurse, one may suppose, must have to 
face at some time or other m her career, problems arising from conflicts of 
loyalty to herself, her patients, her superiors, her subordinates, her profession 
It is m order to lead up to such a discussion that the inquiry into ethical 
principles is undertaken In this first part of the book there are. of course, 
points which the champions of different ethical schools might dispute, but 
the general effect is an extremely lucid and m the mam uncontroversial 
summary After a statement of the scope of the book, comes a psychological 
chapter on ' behaviour and conduct ” This contains a circumspevrt account 
of the conditioned reflex instinct and the acquiring of values other than 
those relative to pure innate tendencies Though the concept of instinct 
is used freely, it is tempered by insistence on the part played by intelligence 
in the transformation of behaviour Value, psychologically regarded, is said 
to be "the character of any object m virtue of which it arouses an affective 
or conative attitude " The present reviewer regrets that "affectiv e" was 
introduced into this sentence, since affect appears to be consequent on. not 
pnor to valuation The word "conative," by the way, surely needs explana- 
tion in a book of this sort This ps> chological chapter closes with a discussion 
of psychological hedonism, of conflict of motives, and of resolution and habit. 
The next two chapters are ethical The moral judgment is said to refer, not 
exclusively to intentional conduct, nor to motives, nor to consequences, nor 
to character, but to "the whole of the personal side of conduct " The meaning 
of the moral judgment is then discussed, and after a process of elimination 
of erroneous meanings, it is found to involve certain ultimate characters, 
namely, authontativeness, conformity to a pattern, relation to an end, and 
universality The concepts of moral law and the moral end are now expounded 
The latter is said to be the more fundamental, and the highest ends are said 
to be relabv e to personality. Here one would bav e liked to find a more definite 
statement of the supreme practical ideal as a harmonious system of inter- 
dependent persons But the author is. of course, concerned throughout rather 
wifn personal intercourse tnan witn tne social whole 


Part II applies the principles of Part I It begins with a psychological 
description of the growth of the self and the formation of sentiments The 
character of an individual is said to be expressive of the general trend of his 
sentiments It is argued that the sentiment of self-love is not the only possible 
controlling factor, and that a sentiment lor a divine Power or Spirit may 
become the supreme sentiment, from which the sentiments for moral qualities 
may be derived The author might surely have added that m the absence of 
such a religious sentiment, the control may be exercised quite effectively by 
some other sentiment, snch as a sentiment for the world-community Among 
the conditions which determine the relative strength of sentiments is said to 
be the comparison of their ends w thought, and we are told that "in studying 
a collocation of ends it may take as painstaking an analysis to trace out the 
cogitation of reasons as to detect the fermentation of the unconscious " 
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After an account of free will in terms of self -determinism, the author embarks 
on the discussion of practical problems, referred to above lo coming to a 
decision, she says, we should always beware of judging in relation to some 
one sentiment, instead of in relation to the whole system of sentiments The 
book closes with a discussion of vocation, of the particular kind of native 
endowment which justifies a woman in becoming a nurse or a social worker 
W. Qlaf Sta.pi.edon. 


The Growth of Reason By Frank Lorimzr (London Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trflbner&Co ig 29 Pp xn + 231 Price 1 os 6d net) 

The kind of behaviour that is called "thought” is admittedly bound up 
with symbobc processes '* Just how are the two related? Or more specifi- 
cally, * What is the r61e of speech in the life of mind ?’’ This is Mr Lonmer's 
problem, and he attempts to solve it genetically, basing his study on the 
great mass of experimental data that is now available He defines a symbol 
as • an item established in social conduct or m reflective thinking as a func- 
tional substitute for certain other items m social or individual behaviour" 
(p 87) A "symbolic process," on this definition, is one in which the response 
of the organism 11, or is conditioned by, one of these items that function as 
substitutes Some hold that the items are the thoughts others that they arc 
the vehicles of thought which is a unique activity m minds Mr Lonmer sug 
gests that a proper emphasis on the continuity of organic and symbolic process 
will reconcile these positions His view, if I understand it, is as follows An 
organism is a more or less constant pattem that is preserved by means of the 
changing and 'implicit'' interaction of its factors, in adaptation to the initial 
raptd changing of other factors, both within and without (p 8). The inter- 
action of factors Lonmer calls ‘ tension ” There is consciousness where there is 
a certain degree and complexity of tension Thoughts or "ideas" are "minute 
implicit processes” (p 20) within the central nervous system Through the 
combined effects of organic, environmental, and, above all, social conditions 
sounds become (by the mechanism of the conditioned response) the "con- 
summately reactions” or stimuli for certain of these minute processes Thus 
words are overt reactions continuous with the minute reactions that are 
thoughts Words and thoughts are the same in kind, and in their function which 
is to restore equilibrium Mr Lonmer’s cardinal thesis is the continuity of 
speech with other physiological and social happenings, and its continuous 
evolution in all its organizations or ‘‘structures’* out of organic behaviour at 
a lower level (p 149) 

Chapter I traces the evolution of ' intelligence” in the organism pnor to 
verbal activity In the growth of intelligence, or power to control life, in 
dumb animals Three stages are drawn 

(1) "The orgamsmic correlation of excitation transmission processes ” Here 
there is excitation, followed by a happening in the organism that restores 
equilibrium Thus a little amceba withdraws when pneked, whereas a piece 
of putty would sit and be picked to pieces 

(2) The development of a nervous system that is, of tissue specially 
adapted for the transmission of excitation, and providing a basis for the 
correlation of excitation patterns, that — through their correlation — can 
re-enforce or inhibit each other Lonmer, as we shall see, regards re-enforce- 
ment and inhibition as the basis of logical thinking 

(3) The evolution of patterns* (a) Intuitional patterns, where processes are 
kept in "sustained excitation,” thus providing a strong selcctne factor (6) Per- 
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ceptual patterns, where the organization of the neural pattern corresponds to 
the pattern of external situations 

Chapter II is a valuable and readable account of the development of lan- 
guage in children— from instincts c cries to significant speech Tour stages arc 
here distinguished, that correspond in a rather striking way with Head s 
types of aphasia (i) Babble or lallcn— when the tongue is used in play, (u) 
The budding up of knresthetic and auditory-vocal organization, through the 
tendency to repeat a certain sound in a situation which has evoked it before 
(ui) Nominal Integration where a certain sound becomes the conditioned 
reflex in a certain context, or the stimulus for a certain type of emotional, 
motor, or intellectual response (lv) The organization, in the latter half of the 
second year, of words into sentences 

The development of this last stage is traced in Chapters IV and V It is main- 
tained that symbolic structure is a gradually differentiated structure within 
the total physiological and social context of linguistic activity” (p 63) Rely- 
ing on the anthropologists, Mr Lonmer finds four universal principles of 
syntax and maintains that they are in essence ps> chological (1) The distinc- 
tion between substances and verbs is that between words that arc complete 
m themselves, as compared with those that suggest further explication 
(2) The use of the sentence or proposition corresponds to the consummatory 
solution” of a process of tension (3) Logical categories correspond to the 
biological value of certain characters (4) The distinction between nexus and 
function, or between subject predicate and relational proposition corresponds 
to the distinction between a sustained tcnsional process,” and the "unitary 
organization of several symbolic acts” (p 103) Abstraction is the ‘recogni- 
tion” of a subordinate factor— relation or qualitj— within and common to a 
senes of processes, and an interesting account is given of the growth of the 
concepts of space, time, and number While he emphasizes that w ords are the 
“instruments ’ of this analysis, I do not think that Mr Lonmer anywhere 
stresses what seems to me the chief point, that words consene thoughts, they 
make it possible, as it were, to repeal the organic process for purposes of 
analysis In this connection, wh) is the relation of implication between char- 
acters not treated as one type of abstraction among others, and the relation 
of implication between propositions as denvative from it? Mr Lonmcr’s 
theory is that implication corresponds to the stimulation of one implicit 
element by another But surely such stimulation will be present tn trams of 
purely associations] thinking 

What is involved in Mr Lonmer's contention that speech "is continuous" 
with orgamsmic process or thought comes out most clearly in Chapters V 
and V I, where he deals with reasoning It is maintained that thought is "implicit 
tensional behaviour prior to linguistic activity” (p i<q\ Organic activity 
is organized prior to the use of symbols Differences in intelligence depend on 
differences in “span of tension,” or incapacity to correlate implicit processes, 
as well as on factors like interest Thus, on the one hand, language is con- 
tioned by, and reflects the nature of thought logical form, as distinguished 
from linguistic form is grounded in orgamsmic rather than environmental 
structure, so negation and assent correspond to inhibition and re-enforcement, 
implication to the stimulation of one implicit process by another, and deduc- 
tion to the leading from” one process to another On the other hand, thought 
is "reorganized and reconstituted” by linguistic process Mr Lonmer dis- 
tinguishes between thought and reason ‘Reason is thought controlled by 
explicit statement" (p 122) It depends not only on the acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary, but on the establishment of systems of inference and reference and 
these Mr Lonmer seems to regard primarily as mechanisms of verbal associa- 
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tion Thus logical contraries are pairs of terms that operate automatically to 
inhibit each other 

There is valuable material m this book The account of experimental results 
makes interesting reading, and the interpretations of them are significant. 
But Mr Larimer's phraseology is not incisive, the salient points of his argu- 
ment are not stressed or elaborated, and a certain amount of symbolic activity 
has to be initiated by the reader There is a slight sketch of the author's 
epistemological position, and in the last chapter on "Logic and Society," 
which I wish everyone might read, Mr Lontncr makes a plea for the impor- 
tance of adequate verbal organization as a means to the relief of societies and 
individuals from emotional roal-adjustment and conflict 

Helen If Smith 


Instinct and Intuition A Study tn Mental Duality, By George Binney 
Dibblee, M A (8vol, pp 394 London Faber & Faber 35s net ) 

In this closely reasoned and stimulating volume Mr Dibblee brings together 
a very large number of considerations in support of his thesis that, over and 
above ' intelligence, we possess two extra-conscious faculties, the products 
resulting from the working of which profoundly influence our conscious 
minds These faculties, each of which operates in a quite definite manner 
beyond the sphere of awareness are ‘ instinct" on the one hand and * intui- 
tion ’ on the other Their results, which enter into awareness, are impulse and 
insight 

Of recent years an enormous amount has been written upon instinctive 
process and it is generally agTeed that however “an instinct" may be defined, 
its conscious aspect consists in a forward looking inclination to deal m more 
or less definitely patterned response with the stimulus provoking it Though 
there is a rdation of biological utility between the behaviour provoked by 
the stimulus and the goal reached by it, which we can appreciate intelligently, 
the distinction drawn between purely instinctive and intelligent behaviour 
lie 3 in the fact that the creature acting instinctively has no cognizance of 
that relation nor of the worthwhile end realized by its behaviour Clearly, 
if a definite neural substrate is to be assigned for the activity which thus 
issues in inclinations to patterned responses, this should be sought in some 
area of the nervous system which is not already on evidential grounds related 
to ' intelligence " The cortex being accepted as the seat of "intelligence,” the 
seat of instinct" wall be elsewhere There is evidence pointing to the basal 
structures of the brain in this respect 

On the other hand, there is the question, in regard to which there is much 
less agreement, as to the nature of ' intuition," and even as to its occurrence 
in the sense in which Mr Dibblee uses the term He writes "Intuition can 
be defined as a mode of intelligence unconsciously exercised by man only 
among the animals Its nature cannot be ascertained by introspection nor 
by examination of its processes, which are in their earlier, longer and more 
wnpuiYatA xVages, Wco’iiy extra conscious From its very brief later stages it 
may certainly be pronounced to be solely a mental operation m a sense in 
which perhaps instinct with its close aflective relations may not be In both 
stages our knowledge of intuition must chiefly be obtained from its results, 
which are presented like those of instinct in a complete form to consciousness " 
What Mr Dibblee seems to mean is that there are unconscious processes akin 
to those of conscious "intelligence” by means of which conclusions are derived 
from premisses We become conscious of the conclusions, but we are not 
aware of how we came by them There is no doubt evidence that unconscious 
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mentation — or cerebration— does occur but the principle involved would 
seem to cover far more than Mr Dibblec suggests Associations determining 
tendencies and the like arc as unconscious as are the processes by which 
ready made intuitions are formed to become consciousl) apprehended 
Indeed all cognitions may be said to anse from unconscious experience 
and there is evidence that dimly apprehended or even entirely unappre 
hended mental items and relations have their definite e fleet upon conscious 
processes However intuition may be enlarged or contracted it is more 
akin to intelligence than to instinct and Mr Dibblec concludes that 
the seat of the intelligent intuitive faculty is certainly the cerebral cortex 
Apart from the great interest from the purely ps> chological point of view of 
instinct and intuition this question of physical localization is important 
especially to those who like Mr Dibblce are intcractiomsts He draws 
heavily upon the physiological work of Head llivers and Parsons — and 
particularly Parsons — in support of his localizations and marshals a vast 
amount of the soundest evidence as well as some which is more speculative 
in the development of his thesis 

Quite aside from the theoretical interest of the volume m its discussions 
which are ampty documented of the psychological and physiological aspects of 
the problems of instinct intuition and intelligence the general point 
of view of Mr Dibblec is thoroughty interesting He is neither a professed 
psychologist nor physiologist He has approached his problems from another 
angle He is primarily an economist His interest in economics had previously 
led him to the formulation of a ps> chological theory of value The same 
interest more embracing and more penetrating has led him to the study 
which has issued in this book He has read prodigiously and has incorporated 
most if not all of the results of recent and contemporary investigation in 
his volume not neglecting even psj choanalysis But he has selected his 
material without the prejudices of a professional viewpoint which a psyebol 
ogist psychoanalyst or phjsiologist might have brought to the task More 
over in handling his problems and advancing his materials towards their 
solution he has made a very considerable use of his knowledge of the work 
of the philosophers from Descartes onwards 

Rot only will this volume though technical provide interesting reading 
for the instructed layman it will provoke sympathetic if also critical thought 
on the part of physiologists and psychologists alike 

F Avelisg 


General Psychology for College Students By Carl N Rexroad Ph D (New 

York The Macmillan Co 1929 Pp xv + 392 Pnce 8s 6d ) 

Tue 'Styfte and “to some degree Yne content 01 t’ms 'ooo'k make it one of 
the ablest and most scholarly of the Behaviourist contributions to psj chology 
The book is divided into three parts — 

1 The principles of behaviour 

2 The development of behaviour 

3 Characteristics of adult behaviour 

Under each of these heads the wnter gives a selection of the results of 
modem work m psychology and presents them in a clear and interesting 
manner At the end of each chapter are a number of original and well planned 
exercises that should be of great help to the student The reviewer was at 
first well impressed by the fact that there is a bibliography at the end of 
each chapter but on examination he was disappointed to find them astonish 
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ingly inadequate even for an elementary text look After the chapter on 
Individual Differences the names of Starch and Thorndike only are quoted 
and nothing published later than W9 «s mentioned After a chapter which 
includes a treatment of some of the outstanding difficulties in adjustment there 
is no reference to Cynl Burts masterly work The Young Delinquent 
In reviewing such a book as this the English reviewer naturally tries to 
assess its value in two quite different connections Is it a book that would 
be useful for the English college student? Does it strengthen the Behaviourist 
position ? 

One must try m dealing with the first of these questions to leave out of 
account theoretical bias and to consider only the body of information that it 
presents The book covers too many topics in its small compass to be suitable 
for college students The treatment of many topics is extremely inadequate 
and superficial and the lack of references to the work of English psychologists 
is a further drawback Part II on the development of behaviour would be 
helpful to training college Students as it has much that is not easily accessible 
in any other volume of similar size But it would be difficult for an English 
psychologist even if he sympathized with the Behaviourist point of view to 
use a text book that does not even mention such familiar terms as association 
sentiment image 

There is one part of the book which is outstandingly good for its purpose 
and which is very badly needed by the English student who often comes to 
the study of psychology With little or no knowledge of science This is Part I 
which gives an exceedingly clear treatment of the concept of energy of cellu 
lar characteristics growth and organization of multicellular organisms and 
of the senson neural equipment of man It is of course a question whether 
a bnef text book treatment of such a topic for people who are having no 
experimental work is desirable but there is no doubt that Rexroad has made 
a very good attempt to meet the difficulty Another aspect of the book that 
would be admirable for students (and others) is the clearness of his argument 
against the faculty and the instinct theory respectively as explanatory 
theories Throughout the book the writer s effort to avoid making abstractions 
into entities is admirable 

When we turn to considerations of theoretical interest and ask how success 
fully Behaviourist theories are employed a great many problems anse There 
is not space to deal with all of them but two or three may be taken as typical 
Rexroad attempts to formulate a conditioned reflex theory of trial and error 
learning such as he takes the rat s learning of a maze to be He says that the 
set of stimuli which precede retreat from a blind alley become substitutable 
for blockage i* they lead to the building up of a conditioned negative reaction 
to the bhnd alley But are the facts that are established with regard to con 
ditioned reflexes comparable with this elimination of a piece of the path? 
On the first occasion on which the rat succeeds in finding the food he finds it 
after having run down the blind alley Why then on later occasions should 
not the bhnd alley be run as a necessary antecedent to finding food ? If the 
process of running down the blind alley and returning is not in some way 
differentiated from the running forward conditioned reflex theory will not 
account for its elimination If it is differentiated then more is involved than 
is touched by conditioned reflex theory The weight of this objection is 
increased by the fact that there are on record experiments in which animals 
faced with more difficult problems did not eliminate the piece of futile be- 
haviour Yerkes in his work with Julius the orang-outan records that when 
he was working on the problem of choosing the first door from the right he 
developed the tnck of running towards the door on the extreme nght turnings 
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circle, and cntcnng the door next to it — which w as the right one through which 
he would pass to food He never eliminated thi3 circular movement and went 
straight to the right door, but after a time dissociated the movement from 
the nght-hand position and would make it anywhere and run to the nearest 
door Now if the rat’s learning m the marc could be explained by conditioned 
reflex theory, there would be no more reason why he should drop out the 
blind alley than that Julius should drop out the useless circular movement. 
They are similar elements, and either w ill only be eliminated from the behaviour 
of an animal that has some grasp of space relations in connection with his 
specific problem 

Hexroad's treatment of desire may be taken as a measure of his success 
in dealing from the Behaviourist point of view with phenomena which are 
regarded as essentially conscious by the lay person Rcxroad says, “If we, 
constructed as we are, touch a hot object, we have a desire to withdraw from 
it The desire is cither a description of the fact that we do withdraw, or it is 
the stimulation and the scnsori neural motor construction which causes us 
to withdraw This meaning ob\ latcs the necessity for the word, because 
the designation and description of the stimulus and the stimulus response 
mechanisms are sufficient to account for the behaviour displayed ’ What w ords, 
then would Rcxroad use in describing such behaviour as that of Cranmcr, 
who, "hesitating in presence of a terrible death," held his hand in the flame? 
He did not withdraw although he had "the stimulus-response mechanisms 
sufficient to account for withdrawal ” If the Behaviourist theory’ has no more 
adequate way of dealing with such moments in the life of the individual than 
this, it can scarcely become a science of behaviour, much less of the individual 
as a whole 

Similar objections might be brought against the treatment of such terms as 
purpose, ideal, etc . but it would be futile, because Rcxroad has made any 
adequate treatment of these terms impossible by defining introspection as 
verbal responses to internal stimuli In this he has committed a plain fault of 
observation which shows that quite frequently people report having had an 
experience arising from so-called internal stimulation to which they wished 
to give verbal responses and could not In such cases there is something over 
and above internal stimuli present, and that something is not verbal response. 
Even if the Behaviourist denies that these moments are introspective, he 
cannot deny their existence and he has no place for them in his scheme. 
But if introspection has not been disposed of m the easy way that Rexroad 
suggests, then what we seem to know through it with regard to purpose and 
ideals must be taken into account, and we can challenge the completeness of 
his definition of them as v erbal or manual responses w hich hiv e reference to 
the future 


It is very disappointing to realize afresh, from this attempt to fill out the 
Behaviourist theory, that its supporters are as narrow, as much afraid to 
face the whole complexity of facts, and as much bound by tradition, as any of 
the older theorists An illustration of this unwillingness to face facts may be 
taken from Rexroad’s paragraph on "The Error of Postulating Mental Pro- 
cesses ” Here he say’s that to say that a man is conscious of an object is merely 
to say that he is reacting to that object If this is the case, what is the difference 
between reacting to an object of which one is conscious and reacting to one 
of which one is not conscious > Here, things that are equal to the same thing are 
not equal to one another Rexroad says that consciousness is reaction to an 
object, but we know that not all reactions to objects are conscious mat 
, dlfiere ° c v e ’ !s amst an the canons of scientific observation, 
the Behaviourist says that there is no difference, because he has decided 
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naively and without any proof whatever that if there were any reality in 
consciousness it could not be of the same order as the rest of the world with 
which he is dealing, and that therefore it would lead to difficulties with regard 
to cause and effect about which he assumes that we are in a position to 
dogmatize But the truth is that as long as we do not kP°w what consciousness 
is, we cannot prove that it is non physical, nor m our ignorance can we know 
how to measure its physical antecedents and consequents in such a way as 
to say that its generation involves a breach of the equivalence of cause and 
effect If space permitted, the writings of the most advanced of the physicists 
might be quoted to encourage the Behaviourists to f aCe the whole of the 
facts, believing that the orderliness of the universe* demands neither the 
particular characteristics of so-called matter nor the non existence of so- 
called min d that they seem anxious to establish 


Systematic Psychology By Edward Bradford TifcHENER (New York 
The Macmillan Co , 1929 Pp xi + 278 Pnce f os. 6d ) 

As Professor Weld tells us m his preface, this volume contains the prole- 
gomena to the work on Systematic Psychology which Professor Titehener 
had planned to wnte At his death m 1927 only the introduction and three 
chapters ol the prolegomena were complete A projected iourt'n chapter on 
Method had not been put on paper The Introduction and part of Chapter III 
appeared in The American Journal of Psychology for J 9 21 . but students of 
psychology will be grateful to Professor Weld for the present publication 
It sets forth the principles underlying Professor Titchcner's teaching through 
out his long association with Cornell It will perhaps, appeal more to the 
elder than to the younger members of the present generation of psychologists 
Nevertheless, it will furnish the latter with just that knowledge of their 
antecedents which Professor Titehener emphasized as of first-rate importance 
in psychology. 

The book may be described as Titehener 1 s answer to the question. "What is 
Psychology?” It opens with an account of the two conceptions of Psychology 
which found expression in 1874 One in Psychology tom Empmschen Sland- 
punkte, by Franz Brentano, the other in GrundsfiS* drr physiologischen 
Psychology, by Wilhelm Wundt The first author came to his task with a 
training m scholastic philosophy and in Anstotelean method, the second came 
equipped by a training in natural science and with a special knowledge of 
physiology Brentano defined psychology as the science of psychical phe- 
nomena Such phenomena are characterized by "intentional inexistence " 
They are acts directed upon objects Acts of ideation, of judgment, of loving- 
hating Wundt differentiated between physiology and psychology not by 
subject matter, but by point of view The psychologist views life from within, 
he aims at describing what is going on observably before him, just as the 
physiologist describes what goes on in the body. The psychologist analyses 
the complex processes to their lowest terms, viz. sensations Titehener asks 
which of these two books holds the key to a science of psychology. 

To reach his answer he proceeds in the next chapter to build up a definition 
of science The scientific man is distinguished from other men by "a disinter- 
ested and impersonal observance o! the world of huntan experience’' (p 34). 
What defines science is its point of view, the land of question it asks of the 
existential world It makes use of experiment and logical method, and works 
np observational knowledge of acquaintance into communicable "knowledge- 
about,’’ "The business of science is to furnish as simple as possible a desenp- 
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tion of the existential world " Science analyses synthesizes, reaches classi- 
ficatory laws and correlations but it never asks the question 4 Why?” in the 
sense of "for what end or purpose ? ' 

Trom science proper Titchener would sharply distinguish technology In 
the pursuit of some practical problem the knowledge of one science or another 
may be borrowed, but such an application is not itself science The chapter 
ends with a pica for better education wherein there shall be given an insight 
into the true nature of science and the historical development of scientific 
knowledge 

With his definition of science behind him Titchener goes forward to the 
main issue If Psychology is a science what is its point of view? He starts 
with Wundt s contention that psychology takes experience whole in its full 
primitive force whereas physical science in its view of objects abstracts from 
whatever is subjective, that, by keeping in touch with experience, psychology 
has no place for the abstract conceptual knowledge which characterizes 
physical science According to Wundt, physics deals with the universal proper- 
ties of matter, chemistry with the special properties while biology is charac- 
terized by its method of regressive inference It has to work backward from 
e fleets to causes (This Wundt terms the teleological method, but it in no way 
implies fircl cause or purpose) Titchener criticizes Wundt s delineation of the 
point of view of psychology, and in particular his claim that it can dispense 
with conceptual constructions Trom Wundt he turns to Richard Avcnarius 
In Dtr Mcnsckhcht Weltbe griff Avcnarius says of psychology. * The science 
is as wide as cxpenencc itself in so far as experience is dependent upon 
the individual* (p 115) The dependence intended is functional variation 
and ’ the individual is the environmental system wherein neurological 
factors play the leading part In the teaching of E Mach a similar conclusion 
is to be found The ultimate constituents of the whole world of experience are 
sensations, these are the neutral material of physics and of psychology. When 
sensations are studied in functional relation to events in the nervous system, 
they belong to psychology, when they arc studied m relation to conditions 
external to the organization, they belong to physics Horn E Mach Titchener 
passes to James Ward Again point of view is emphasized "Psychology is 
the science of individual experience ’* "In this sense,” t e as presented to an 
individual the whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth may belong 
to psychology, but otherwise they are psychological non entities ” Titchener 
might well have stressed how different is the ' individual * that Ward has m 
mind from the environmental system of Avenanus or the nervous system of 
Mach Instead, he goes on to show the influence of Avenanus and Mach on 
the psychology of Kiilpe and Ebbmghaus He points out that in James’s later 
wn tings (The Essays i« Radical Empiricism) we have Mach’s doctnne that 
items are physical or psychical according to their context of associates 

In sumraanzmg these efforts to define psychology by point of view, Titchener 
accepts the general teaching of Avenanus It fits his belief that science deals 
with existential expenence and suggests a mode of parcelling out the field of 
science In Physics, existential expenence is regarded as functionally inde- 
pendent. m Biology, as functionally dependent upon the physical environ- 
ment in Psychology, as functionally dependent upon the nervous system. 

One may ask why, having amved at a definition of psychology that satisfies 
his conception of science, Titchener should cany his question further He 
feels his task is not complete without demonstrating that the attempts to 
define psychology by a specific characteristic m subject matter have led to 
failure In his third chapter, which is by far the longest in the book he gives 
a destructive criticism of the two great groups of psychologists who have 
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claimed such a specific field in psychology He deals first w ith those whom he 
classes as functional psychologists He examines the system of C T Ladd 
snd refers m footnotes to Angell and Judd Ladd defines psychology as the 
science which describes and explains the phenomena of consciousness as 
such Among other characteristics these phenomena possess that of being 
self determining and this feature which Titchener styles this incalculable 
surd separates the subject matter of psychology from that of other sciences 
Functional psychology stresses the distinction between activity and content 
Thereby it reflects the medical distinction between organic function and 
organic structure a distinction which Titchener criticizes as superficial and 
as savouring of popular science Further functional psychology regards 
consciousness as arising when the organism is faced with a problem where 
nerve processes are hesitant Such a conception Titchener finds one-sided 
There is a consciousness militant but there is also a consciousness resting 
quietly on its arms He finds much overlap between what is ascribed to 
structure and what is asenbed to function but worst of all he detects under 
lying all functional psychology a strong current of teleology Final causes have 
long been banished from science and should find no place in a sound psychology 
Titchener holds that because of this teleological attitude functional psychology 
is frequently used as the yumping-cd ground for an interest m philosophy or 
for some technology e g education social science It is not cultivated steadily 
for its own sake 

The second group of psychologists considered are those who denvo their 
view of subject matter from Brentano Just as functional psychology is 
coloured by biology so the psychology of act is coloured by theory of know 
ledge Titchener gives an outline of the analysis of subject matter offered 
by C Stumpf (the pupil of Brentano) and by T Ltpps He sketches the views 
of Meinong and Hussetl so far as they relate to this point This enables him 
to show that the relation of act to content and of content to intended object 
gives rise to controversy He illustrates the divergences of opinion between 
members of the act school by comparing the teaching of Witasek and Messer 
on a senes of questions S Witasek represents the Austrian school of Memong 
while A Messer is greatly influenced by Husserl though he owes his early 
training to Killpe Both recognize the distinction of act and content but 
whereas Witasek would carry the distinction right back to the lowest terms of 
expenen.ee Messer would recognize sensory contents unaccompanied by acts 
For Messer judgment is always bi membral synthetic for Witasek it may be 
either synthetic or tbetic Attention for Witasek is an act of thetic judgment 
an act of apprehension for Messer it is an attitude of the subject Titchener 
judges this group of psychologists by a triple test the classication of psychical 
phenomena the treatment of sensation and the treatment of attention 
Stout and Lipps are both arraigned for giving inconsistent systems of classi 
fication in different editions of their works For Titchener this points to the 
inadequacy of intentionality* as a demarcation of the psychical Neither 
writer can keep his psychology within the limits thus prescribed The jisy 
chology of both Stout and Lipps is described as applied logtc The interest 
lies m argument discussion and explication rather than in the facts of 
observation (p 543) Titchener acknowledges that logical construction has a 
necessary place but the half here is less than the whole (p 344) He declares 
that on the side of subject matter mtentionahsm cannot cope with sensation 
and attention while it cannot either dispense with them (p 251) Like 
functional psychology intentional psychology is applied psychology It 
starts from man s mind at work in intercourse with nature and with his 
fellow men None the less it fails to yield a systematic psychology The 
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meaning of act varies from writer to writer There is no psj chology of act 
there ate only psychologies (p 253) 

Finally Titchencr addresses himself to the task of finding a characterization 
of the subject matter of psy chology that shall be consonant w ith the definition 
by point of view As i science becomes establish «1 it may be characterized 
materially by the common nature of its items or formally by the logical uni 
verse to which it belongs Working on these lines Titchencr finds that physics 
may be materially characterized as energetic biology as behavioural and 
psychology as sensory Formally considered physics is utntmal in contrast 
biology is individuate while psychology is systematic (It may be noted that 
in the text the headings of the tables on p 266 hai c been transposed ) Sys- 
tematic Psychology had it been written would have given us Titchencr s 
justification of this schema 

In reading these chapters the reader cannot fail to be impressed by the 
wide knowledge of contemporary psychology He will admire the writers 
grasp and his clearness of style but he may in the end remain unconvinced 
of the necessity of the writer s conclusion He may question whether systems 
that by Titchencr s own showing find strong support in common sense and 
the practical interests of men arc to be light!} dnmissed from the domain of 
science 

He may further press for justification of the boundary line intended by the 
term existential Much must fall outside Titchencr s definition of science 
but docs it follow that because it docs so it is not psy chology ? 

Beatrice Edgell 


Phantom 11 alls By Sir Oliver Loogt (London Hoddcr and Stoughton Ltd 
1929 Pp x» + 350 Pnce 5 s net ) 

This book was composed by Sir Olncr Lodge because as he says m the 
preface a beneficent spiritual world has for him become the ultimate reality 
In it he deals with various aspects of the hypothesis of survival and the 
spintistic view of the universe in general His own statement of the spiritistic 
hypothesis is certainly not encouraging It is an appeal to the activity of 
unknown agents acting by unknown methods under conditions of which 
we have no experience and by means of which we are unaware (p 209) 
It is difficult to see how this can be fruitful in suggesting fresh avenues of 
attack in psychical investigation since almost anything would be possible on 
this hypothesis! In many of his arguments the author shows a lack of logic 
and clarity which will surprise those who have read and appreciated his 
address at the last annual meeting of the Institute Tor instance the fact that 
law and ender rule throughout the -universe ev en to the remotest star shows 
that it is all dominated by one supreme Mind (p 20) Onp 179 after statin" 
that it is not always easy to discriminate between subjective and objective 
events he gives as examples images in mirrors and the rainbow By using 
the words subjective and objective with different meanings in different para 
graphs he succeeds in producing the most amazing confusion 
Sir Oliver Lodge as is well known holds that the brain is merely an instru 
ment and he makes use of the present tendency in physics to concentrate on 
properties of the intervening medium rather than ultimate material units 
to suggest that life and mind latent m some way in the ether can interact 
with material organisms in somewhat the same way as radiation reacts with 
matter In his address to the Institute « Sir Oliver Lodge only claimed that 
life and mind were cap able of guiding the degrad ation of energy or mineral 
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increase of entropy, in this book, however, he assumes that the physical 
umveree is a “reversible machine," and its operations therefore cyclical and 
eternal Evolution only takes place as regards increase in organisation of 
matter An electron vn free space vs incapable of interacting with radiation, 
according to Jeans, and it has to be associated with a proton before it can 
either emit or absorb it This is an example of emergent properties doe to 
organization and Sir Oliver Lodge thinks that when the organization has got 
sufficiently complex, it is capable of interaction with life and mind which are 
also somehow existent in the ether But when a proton loses its electron the 
organization is destroyed, and in the process radiation is produced which 
spreads outwards for ever until perhaps it is used up in producing fresh 
organization When at death the organization of the brain is destroyed, some 
counterpart in the ether— the "personality" — survives, but Sir Oliver Lodge 
does not press the analogy further, and assume that the personality becomes 
diffused again in the ether somewhat after the Shavian manner, nor does he 
believe it capable of producing more organization, tx reincarnation His real 
reasons for holding these beliefs are. of course, derived from his experience in 
psychical research and he only uses physical analogies to make them more 
plausible Emergence, however he holds to be a fact — “This is real evolution 
It was to make this possible that the physical universe existed The cychcal 
operations of matter may be made to conduce to one great end, a growth in 
mental and spiritual values And this I take it is the meaning and object of 
the universe (p 124) 

In refusing to accept the views of those who have lately over-emphasized 
the metrical aspect of science Sir Oliver Lodge makes an interesting and 
convincing plea for further research into psychic phenomena by trained and 
competent people It is still true to-day that anyone considers himself compe- 
tent to judge the value of these phenomena, whereas they require for their 
investigation not only a wide scientific knowledge, but, more important still, 
a knowledge of the methods of fraud and production of illusions of all sorts 
Let us hope with Sir Oliver Lodge that someday the problem of survival will 
be “attacked by science and some definite answer attained ” 

G B. Brown 


Individual Understanding. A Layman’s Approach to Practical Philosophy 
By Emile Garcke (London Electrical Press Ltd , 1929 For private 
distribution Pp xl -f 383 ) 

Mr Garcke is known to many readers of the Journal as the Treasurer and 
generous helper of the Institute of Philosophical Studies His interest in the 
Institute has been a practical expression of his desire to foster the pursuit of 
philosophy among ordinary men and women, because he is convinced that the 
ordinary citizen will be greatly aided in his practical life by the attempt to 
gain a wide and comprehensive outlook on the world, on man’s nature, and 
on man’s place in the scheme of things He is convinced that it is possible lor 
eseryone, however little learned, who will make the endeavour, to advance 
at least far enough in this pursuit to make it a source both of joy and of profit 
to himself and to the community But as a practical man , with long experience 
of affairs in which tests of success or failure have to be kept always in view, 
he is convinced that the ordinary traditional methods of philosophical study 
are not sufficient, if the average man is to be induced to undertake the task. 
Lectures on the history of past philosophical systems, however interesting, 
may awaken interest for some students, but they are apt to leave the average 
man a half amused onlooker, as at a clever game, where the stake is of little 
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importance Books on ultimate philosophical problems arc liable to leave 
the impression that the task of metaphysics is to make simple things appear 
paradoxical It is easy to be learned, but learned expositions are not for the 
average man How then is the ordinary unlearned person to make a beginning 
in the study i This is Mr Garcke s fundamental problem, and this book is his 
attempt to put forward a tentative solution, by illustrating the method by 
which he himself has made his way in philosophizing 

The problem is one which all teachers of philosophy has e continually before 
them It is one which is of real importance, and of great difficulty, and a 
similar problem is to be met with in all branches of adult education In the 
development of Tutorial Classes, for example associated with the Workers’ 
Educational Association during the last twenty years, the constant endeavour 
has been to foster the spirit of independent and organized study of some 
particular subject by means of consecutive courses, involving lecture, dis- 
cussion and essay-wnUng, over a continuous penod of three > ears, and many 
skilled tutors have noted the way in which students, who in their first year 
are active and energetic searchers for a point of view which they shall have 
acquired by their own efforts become in their second and third years, so 
impressed by the complexities and difficulties of the subject that they come 
to depend on their tutor to too great an extent ceasing to have confidence 
in the outcome of their own thinking It is a problem to w hich as y et no general 
solution has been found, and wc are grateful to Mr Garcke for keeping it 
steadily in view and doing what he can to help toward a solution 
How then is the ordinary man to be encouraged to make a beginning in 
acquiring a philosophical outlook? It is commonplace that he should begin 
from his own experience, and build on that as a basis widening and deepening, 
endeavouring to make his point of view both as comprehensive and as syste- 
matic as he can. He should avoid both arrogance and passivity, remembering 
that there arc always differences of outlook to be met with among men, and 
y et that each man should have his own outlook Probability is all he can hope 
to attain in ultimate things, but only by keen attention to definiteness and 
detail can he gain an outlook capable of growing and developing as life itself 
widens and experience is enriched Mr Garcke here stresses the importance 
of classification and definition of the conceptions a man already possesses 
Sound classification at the beginning of his study a man cannot hope to 
att ain , but let him once make a start, and he will be in possession of a means 
both of clarifying his views and of criticizing them in the light of the experience 
of others 


Smce comprehensiveness and synthesis is the ultimate character of a philo- 
sophy, Mr Garcke suggests that the ordinary man should begin his study 
by "Lung on the widest generalization or the largest key idea which he can 
formulate” . "a formula, or even a single word, which gives his 
world-view the widest intelligible expression of which he is capable ” Mr 
Garcke suggests, e g , such words to choose from as “Totality’, Universe. 
Unity, Reality, Existence, Cosmos, Being, Nature, .Ether, Evolution. Activity’ 
Continuity, Substance, Matter. Mind, Experience, Happiness, Spirit, Will’ 
Utility, Truth, Relativity, Absolute” Different individuals will start with 
their own key-ideas A provisional starting-point m all that is needed Let 
him next proceed to make a wide classification of his knowledge, so is to 
key ldea If> e 8 * he starts with Existence, he may decide that 
the two big divisions of existence are Mind and Matter, classification naturally 
tends to give nse to two antithetical divisions But Mr Garcke suggests that 
wherever there aie two antitheses proposed as expressing the fundamental 
nature of a given field, experience will show that the antithesis is only relative, 
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and that a term which combines the two antitheses into one is needed as well 
thy; intermediate term being regarded as the expression of a nature which 
shades oS in two directions toward one or other of the original antithetic 
terms Thus he fa\ ours the attempt to divide cot into two but into three 
trying to see how the antitheses originally fixed on are mediated b> their 
synthesis 

In his own systematic beginning Mr Garcke fixed on Totality as his key 
idea with the physical and the psychical as his primary antithesis and with 
the physiological as mediating between them 

The beginner who has proceeded as far as this by his own eSorts with his 
own starting point and his own reflexions on experience necessary to make his 
preliminary c lass ification has already gone a long way in the systematization 
of experience his ideas are less vague and being expressed with definiteness 
can be laid alongside those of other thinkers for correction and modification 
one sees c.g how much reflexion is encouraged in the effort to see the relation 
between the physiological and the physical on the one hand and the psychical 
on the other and to see bow physical physiological and psychical are related 
in the Totality of Being 

This is only the first step For the problems which will arise for the ordinary 
man in his philosophizing at this stage will lure him on to an endeavour 
to clarify and systematize his ideas relativ ely to each of his primary categories 
He can proceed here just as before and Mr Garcke himself divides each of 
bis three primary categories into three nine mam divisions thus falling within 
Totality Whoever follows Mr Garcke s analysis will see how nch a field of 
material for the ordinary man s philosophizing is thereby provided ev en if 
in classificahon one goes no farther Mr Garcke s essential point is that his 
classifications are giv en as an example and not suggested as the classifications 
one ought to make Each man should make his own reflecting on his own 
expenence pondering on the views of others with the object of arriving at 
bis own Individual Understanding of the world in which he bv es his life 
1\ e cannot follow Mr Garcke here in the detail of his own classifications 
in which he has made suceessiv ely 9 27 and 81 divisions with the suggestion 
that there are 243 etc divisions possible if one would proceed so far It is 
lus indication of a method that he wishes to stress Both for the teacher of 
philosophy and for the ordinary man wishing to begin philosophy his sugges- 
tion of method is well worth pondering 

The book is admirably provided with apparatus for aiding the reader and 
supplied with a model index 

L J Russell 


Co! fridge on Logic and Leaning With Selections from the Unpublished 
Manuscripts By \lice D Snvder Associate Professor of English 
at\ assar College {New Haven and London \ale 8: Oxford University 
Press 19’g Pp xvi -f- 169 Price 13s 6d 3 dollars .1 
Colendge seems at last to be coming to his rights as a far more original 
and systematic thinker in philosophy than has hitherto been generally 
recognized In this work of histone justice Amencan students have led 
the way From the beginning this side of the poet s myriad mmdedness has 
received more appreciative attention in Amenca than in England At the 
present day a group of workers largely under the inspiration of Professor 
Alice Snyder are devoting themselves to the investigation of hitherto 
neglected manusenpts In the present volume the result of several years 
labour at the Bntish Museum she prints for the first time the chief part of 
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the material that is a\ ailable for an estimate of Coleridge's contribution to 
Logic, a study which he himself regarded as the necessary "prop-cdeutic" 
to any system of thought. It is introduced by three admirable chapters 
entitled * Logician, Metaphysician, Bard," "The Potential Scientist" (in 
which Coleridge s relations with many of the leading scientific men of his 
time arc sketched). "Encyclopaedist and Educator” (with interesting refer* 
enccs to his ideas for the University of London, as then projected) In what 
follows the authoress tells the story of the successive attempts to realize his 
ambition of putting Logic on a more satisfactory basis than he found in 
contemporary* text-books 

Of the earlier of these attempts dating so far back as 1805, only fragments 
remain, the most \aluablc of which, intended as an introduction to Outlines 
of the History of Logic, is here printed at length Of the later, begun at a 
time when ho had assimilated the work of Kant, wc ha\e a more complete 
record in the two volume manuscript entitled Logic, which is preserved in the 
British Museum (Egerton 2825-6), and. in spite of its obvious defects, is 
invaluable as proof how much nearer Coleridge came to realizing his ambition 
than is commonly supposed Miss Snyder approves the “discretion" of his 
disciple and literary trustee Joseph Henry Green, in abstaining from pub- 
lishing it, and contents herself with an analysis of the argument, supple- 
mented by large extracts from it and the other manuscripts of which an 
account is given at the beginning of the book, among them the marginalia 
on the English translation of Wolf! s Logic and on the first hundred pages of 
Hegel s Science of Logic Within these self-imposed limits she has produced 
a scholarly work making an important addition to the still growing mass of 
Colendgean literature What the ultimate judgment on the value of Coleridge's 
contribution to Logic will be she docs not anticipate Criticism is mainly 
confined to remarks on the writer's relation to Moses Mendelssohn's Morgen, 
stunden, of which she has made a special study. It is legitimate perhaps to 
suggest in view of the great extension which the science has since received 
from Whew ell, Mill Jevons, and the writers of our own time, that what 
Colendge dictated in this work is more valuable as indicating his attitude 
to philosophical problems in general than as representing any positive 
advance in this special department Nothing, for instance, could be more 
illuminating on his own views than the criticisms on Berkeley and Hume, 
quoted in part (pp 91. 92, 123, and 124), while sufficient is given of what 
he here writes upon Kant {ibid ) to show how untrue it is to supjjose that 
Colendge either misunderstood or merely took his philosophy from the 
Critique of Pure Reason 

Be this as it may, students of the history of British and Amencan philosophy 
in the nineteenth century will be grateful to Professor Snyder for the lead 
she here gives for a truer appreciation of Colcndge’s contnbution to it. For a 
chapter that hitherto has been missing in that history she has provided a 
most interesting part of the necessary material 

J. H. Muirhead. 


A Source Book on Astronomy By Harlow Shamxy. PhJ> , LLD and 
Helen E Howarth (London McGraw-Hill Publishing Co .* Ltd 
1929 Pp xvi + 411 Price 20s ) 

thl ' t0 P ?lv h a senes 0{ Sourcc m the History of 
27 rea f the ongtaal papers m which great discoveries 
were announced to the world, and that is our loss For the way m which the 
discovery is presented often throws light on the mental outlook of the 
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discoverer, and we are surprised to find what changes there have been in 
the general scientific attitude 

Nowadays we do not feel impressed by Copernicus's argument that the 
universe is spherical "because this form being a complete circle, needing no 
joints, is the most perfect of all " Or by Kepler’s view that the number of 
the planets were derived by the most wise Creator from the five solid figures 
But Galileo's account of his discovery of Jupiter's satellites is still delightful 
reading Astronomy, however, is to a great extent a mathematical science, 
there is a theory that people who read source boohs are not interested in 
mathematics, consequently many of the most interesting things are omitted 
An account of how Roche found Roche’s limit would, for example, be 
interesting When one looks at the extract from Lagrange on the solution 
of the problem of three bodies — after two paragraphs we are told in A 
bracket “In some twenty pages of fairly simple mathematical analysis, 
Langrange discusses this and other special cases of the Problem of Three 
Bodies " It is just this fairly simple mathematics that we want However, 
this is no place for slight criticism 

Professor Shapley and Miss Howartb have made their selections with 
great judgment, and have produced an exceedingly interesting book 

C P Sangf.k 


Research in the Social Sciences' Its Fundamental Methods and Objectives 
Edited by Wilson Gee, Ph D (New York the Macmillan Co Pp * 
+ 305 Pnce 8s 6d net ) 

This book consists of nine lectures delivered, on the occasion of its opening, 
to the Institute for Research m the Social Sciences at the University of Vir 
ginia Each lecture is devoted to one "social science," and is given by a scholar 
of recognized eminence in it, most of their names are indeed familiar on both 
sides of the Atlantic And the aim of the course is, as the occasion demanded, 
to sketch the possibilities of " research" in. the various sciences of which it 
treats It is naturally not possible in a short notice to discuss or even sum- 
manze all the contributions, still less to pronounce judgment on their value. 
But it is worth remarking that most of the lecturers seem to feel a distinct 
reluctance tD assume, even within their own special sciences, the r61e of a 
modem Bacon, and tend to devote themselves to describing the actual state 
and aims of their sciences, or to discussing some of their most urgent problems, 
Tather than to laying down a programme of research to be followed by students. 
This scepticism is not openly avowed, except m the late Professor Young’s 
lecture on economics ( ‘routine research will give a routine product," p 79) 
But it is implicit in most of the contributions, and it augurs well for the future 
of social science, however disappointing it may have been to the would-be 
researchers who presumably furnished the audience for the lectures It is also 
interesting to note that Philosophy was one of the social sciences to be chosen, 
and Professor Dewey the lecturer upon it 

Oliver de Selincourt 


From the Physical to the Social Sciences Introduction to the Study of Economic 
and Ethical Theory By Jacques Rueff Translated by H Green 
(Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press. London Humphrey Milford 
Oxford University Press 1929 Pp xxxiv -f 159 Pnce 9s ) 

This small book deals with a very important issue in the study of the social 
sciences But the author does not show any acquaintance with work done on 
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the subject outside of Trance Boutroux and Toincard appear to be his guides^ 
1 1 is logical position is at least dubious, for he seems to bcliev c that the ' laws” 
of physical science are statements about mental process — a % ague Kantianism^ 
With regard to the Social Sciences, which the author calls the "so called" 
sciences, he distinguishes an empirical branch which analyses customs and 
"a rational branch which creates their causes " It is not clear what he means 
by "creates” He completely confuses ' moral laws” as the statements of 
'moral" custom, which are not moral laws” at all m ordinary ethical theory, 
with the statements expressing the moral judgment These latter statements, 
he announces, are without any absolute value,” whatever that mcans^ 
The causes” created by the study of morals arc only to justify any "empirical” 
customs which the student happens to regard as paramount ” There may 
be some truth in the contrast between natural facts m the relation of man 
to man and the standard or criterion of \alue but it docs not seem that 
the author has advanced scry far in the explanation of the standard 

C DrusLE UtR\s 


The Creek Sceptics By Mary M Patrick, LL D Litt D (New York 
Columbia University Press (London Humphrey Milford), 1929 
Pp xxi + 339 Pncc 4 dollars 50 22s fid ) 


It is difficult even to feign a welcome for this work To say the least, a book 
at such a pncc should have some special ment to justify itself, but neither in 
format nor in quality of production is it worth more than half a gumea and 
its contents have neither the recondite character that limits circulation nor 
the distinction of fine research or presentation that perhaps entitles an author 
to solicit a substantial recompense from his readers In any case, it is inept to 
issue a book intended wholly for beginners at a price which places it beyond 
the reach of most of them As for the contents, the best one can say is that 
they show close familiarity with the sources There is no new interpretation, 
no criticism not even ability of presentation the division into paragraphs is 
not rarely little more than a spatial afTair, sentences often fall in mere heaps, 
and there is tiresome repetition Tor example, a paragraph devoted to the 
bibliography of the works of Sextus, after culminating rightly with the 
mention of Bckker’s edition, without any transition tacks on the remark, 
* There is much in the writings of Sextus Empiricus that finds a parallel in 
the methods of modem science” Of the following two sentences the first 
makes one wish that the w ord ‘ and ’ could be abolished from our language, 
and the second is unintelligible even with the help of its context “Greek 


scepticism originated among a people much given to discussion, and sceptical 
inquiry may be traced to the earliest penod of Greek Philosophy, "TbeGirdcs 
in their earliest historical period connected all research with a psychological 
middle standpoint m a simple world theory ” Instances could be multiplied 
Finally, the meaning of scepticism is left in its popular confusion Although in 
the main body of the book the author shows that Greek scepticism stood for 
the relativity of knowledge and the impossibility of any criterion of truth except 
the pragmatic one, at the beginning and the end she insists that it was not 
essentially negative, that it was ‘ the attitude of open rmndedness towards 
knowledge " This latter characterization enables her to include in her survey 
one so far removed from the sceptical doctrine as Dante, and to adduce 
modem science as the present representative of scepticism It really entitles 
her to include every earnest thinker the world has known Perhaps the Greek 
sceptics had that characteristic, but it was something else that marked them 
as sceptics Machiavelh is dragged in too on the ground of ' doubt of the 
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principles of truth and justice in political relations Doubt is surely the last 
word to apply to bun besides his position is simply that at the present stage 
of human development moral ideals cannot be applied indiscriminately to 
political matters without political disaster — a position w hich has nothing to 
do with the particular epistemological theory which philosophers mean by 
scepticism Mistrust of character is not doubt of positive metaphysics 
The beginner who wants to read about the Greek sceptics will find all he 
needs fully finely and very clearly expressed in Zeller to whom the author 
naturally makes frequent reference The great German scholar long available 
in translation calls for no va Sayaiyd, no preparatory manual to bnng the 
beginner to him 

T E Jessop 
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Summer Term begins on Apnl 29th and ends on June 30th, 

A course of six weekly lectures on Esthetic Philosophy will be given 
by Professor Lascelles Abercrombie. M A . on Mondaj s, at 5 30 p m , at 
University Hall, 14, Gordon Square, W C J 

At the periodical evening meetings during the Lent Terra the following 
lectures have been given — 

The Philosophy of Adult Education, by Principal L P. Jacks. D D , 
MA LLD 

The Philosophy of a Biologist by Professor Leonard Hill. D Litt , F R S. 
Religion and the Scientific Worker, by Joseph Needham, M A 
Matter Life and Value, by Mr C E M Jond 

The lectures recently given by Professor Alexander on Science and 
Art will appear in the form of three articles in the Journal of Philosophical 
Studies The first of these articles will be printed m the July number of the 
Journal 

Readers of the Journal will be interested to learn that .the four articles 
on The Philosophy of Social Life, by Mr Delisle Burns which were 
published in October 1928 January, April. July 1929, have now appeared 
m book form under the title of An Introduction to the Social Sciences Pub- 
lishers George Allen and Unwm pnee, 2s 6d net 

WIRELESS "TALKS" ON PHILOSOPHY. 

We understand that the following "Talks” are to be broadcast ra the 
Summer Term 

On Mondays 8pm Regional Wave Apnl 28th to July 14th. inclusive 
"Freedom and Personahty " Twelve popular talks, conducted ra the form of a 
Socratic dialogue between Professor John Macmurray, of King’s College, 
London, and a representative of the ordinary listener 
On Tuesdays 8pm 5XX only Apnl 29th to July 15th, inclusive In this 
penod, the first of a related senes of talks on Psychology will be given ra the 
form of an introduction to Psychology by Professor Cynl Burt, w ho is already 
well known to listeners In these talks Professor Burt will desenbe vanous 
methods used in the study of the mind 


FOUNDATION Or A WILLIAM JAMES LECTURESHIP 
By a gift of the late Edgar Pierce. PhD. Harvard 1895, and author of 
The Philosophy of Character, a Lectureship ra honour of William James has 
been established ra Harvard University Dr Pierce was at one time Instructor 
in Psychology at Harvard, and later a member of the Visiting Committee 
for the Department of Philosophy and Psychology Appointments will be 
made to this Lectureship at least biennially, the appointees being in residence 
at the University and participating in the regular instruction Professor Tohn 
Dewey will be the first lecturer on this foundation During the spring term 
beginning February 1931, he will deliver a senes of ten public addresses on 
a topic not yet announced The subjects covered ra the William James 
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Lectures are not limited in any way bejond the general condition that they 
must fall -within the field of philosophy and psjchologj The lectures will 
appear in book form 

SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
(Second Circular) 

The Seventh International Congress of Philosophy will meet September ist 
to 5th 1930 at Oxford England The programme of the Congress will be 
as follows — 

A — General Plan 

Monday Evening September 1 si — Opening Meeting Addresses of welcome, 
and rep!} by Representative of Foreign Delegates 
Tuesday Wednesday Thursday and Friday September and to ^th — 

Mort tugs 9 30-12 30 — Simultaneous Section Meetings in all Four Divisions 

Tuesday Afternoon — General Session Division A 

Wednesday A ftemoon — General Session Division B 

Thursday Afternoon — General Session Division C 

Thursday Evening — Business meeting 

Friday 4 ftemoon — General Session Division D 

B — Sessions 

Division A Metaphysics — General Session — Subject Are recent advances 
in Physics of metaphysical importance? 

Section 1 — Subject Is a philosophy of history consistent with the facts 
of history ? 

Section 2 — Subject Must biological processes be either purposive or 
mechanistic * 

Section 3 — Subject The relations between Metaphysics and Religion 
Section 4 —Subject Open Session 

Division B Logic and Epistemology — General Session — Subjects (a) The 
value of recent contributions^ Logic (6) Phenomenology 
Section 1 — Subject The nature of Perception and of its objects 
Section 2 — Subject The nature and source of non perceptual factors in 
thinking 

Section 3 — Subject The relation of scientific thinking to the ideal of 
knowledge 

Section 4 — Subject Open Sess on 

Division C Fllucs Politics and /Esthetics — General Session — Subject The 
value of Ethical and Political Philosophy as guides in practice 
Section 1 — Subject Is the distinction between moral nghtness and 
wrongness ultimate? 

Section 2 — Subject Is the ground of political obligation always one and 
the same ? 

Section 3 — Subject Recent suggestions in the theory of Tine Art 
Section 4 — Subject Open Session 

Division D History of Philosophy— General Session —Subject In what 
respects has Philosophy progressed ? 

Section 1 Subsection ( a ) Ancient Philosophy — -Subject What is alive and 
what is dead in the Philosophy of Classical Antiquity ? 

Subsection (i>) Medurval Philosophy — Subject The philosophical problems 
at issue in the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes 
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Subsection (c) Oriental Philosophy —Subject What contributions have 
been made to Philosophy by Eastern Philosophers (including Jews 
and \\ estem Arabs) ? 

Section 2 Philosophy of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries —Subject 
Has Kant by the introduction of hts transcendental method rendered 
the stud) of his predecessors unnecessary ? 

Section 3 PHlosophv of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries —Subject 
Open Session 

The following have already signified their intention to attend the Congress 
as speakers — 

M Schlich (Austria) L Noel E Duprecl (Dclgium) D Michaltschcv 
(Bulgaria) Jorgen Jorgensen V Kuhr (Denmark) L Brunschvicg 
(France) B Bauch H Dncsch E Lngcrer N Hartmann J Stenzel 
A Liebcrt (Germany) S Radhaknshnan (India) B Croce G Gentile 
B Vansco A Aliotta G de Ruggiero (Italy) '\ Lutosbwski (Poland), 
G D Scraba (Rumania) R T A Hoemld H G Stoker (South Africa) 

In the General Session of each Division four Readers o! Papers will be 
designated The papers must not exceed 20 minutes and discussion will 
follow 

In the Sections for which a topic is indicated there will be four designated 
Readers of Pipers after which the topic mil be open for discussion by other 
members of the Congress but members who wish to read papers must send 
them in to the Congress not later than August xst The papers of designated 
Readers should not exceed ■'o minutes and other papers should not exceed 
10 minutes 

In the Open Sectional Meetings for which no topic is indicated any member 
may contribute a paper, provided that it u sent to the Committee not later 
than August xst These papers must not exceed 15 minutes The Committee 
mil distribute papers sent in to them among the Open Sessions All papers 
offered for the Congress must be m manuscript or (preferabtv) typewritten, 
in a form ready for the printer and must not exceed 3 000 words for the 
General Sessions or 2 000 for the Sectional Sessions They should be sent to 
the Secretary and be in bis bands before August xst and it is earnestly 
requested that they should be sent to him as long as possible before that date 
If these conditions arc observed the papers by designated speakers wall be 
printed and circulated to members before the Sessions and will be published 
in the Proceedings of the Congress An endea\our wall be made to do the 
same with as many as possible of the papers offered and accepted by the 
Programme Committee for the Open Sessions but no guarantee of their 
inclusion m the published Proceedings can be gi\ en 
The recognized languages for papers and oral discussion at the Congress 
will be English French German and Itaban 

Prospective members of the Congress are requested to send in their apph 
cations as soon as possible together with their membership fees (for active 
members £1 for associates — waves and families of members — 10s) to the 
Secretary Mr A H Haunay 74 Grosvenor Street London Y» 1 who will 
send them registration cards and record their names on the roll of the Congress 
Members who pay by postal order or through a bank are requested to notify 
the Treasurer at the same time so that the payment can be identified All pay 
ments should be m English money Members will be entitled to a return ticket 
at a reduced fare from any place in the United Kingdom to Oxford 
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Accommodation will be provided at the following Colleges — 

Corpus Chnsti College Hertford College St Hilda s College Magdalen 
College Merton College Oriel College New College 

The general charge will be 12s 6d a day Delegates and members desiring 
accommodation should state particulars on the application form 

The sessions of the Congress will be held at the Examination Schools 
Oxford The Secretary s office will be in the Examination Schools and will 
be open from Saturday August 30 1930 Members of the Congress should 
register at the office as soon as possible after their arrival at Oxford Letters 
or telegrams for members may be addressed to the office for the duration of 
the Congress 

For the Organizing Committee 

J A SMITH 
Chairman 
A II HANNAY 

Secretary and Treasurer 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 

We regret to announce that the Earl of Balfour, 
the first distinguished President of the British 
Institute of Philosophical Studies, died on the 19th 
March at the house of his brother, the Hon. Gerald 
Balfour, at Fisher’s Hill, Woking, Surrey. He was 81 
jears of age last July. An account of Lord Balfour’s 
life and work in the realm of philosophy will appear 
in a subsequent issue of the Journal. 
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OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The British Institute of Philosophical Studies exists to bnng leading 
exponents of various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the 
general public with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and 
women in every walk of life for greater dearness and comprehensiveness of 
vision in human affairs 

With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute — 

(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of 

lectures by leading exponents in the more important subjects 
coming within the scope of Philosophy All branches of 
Philosophy are represented — Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology 

(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical Journal (free to members) 

( 3 ) Proposes to form a philosophical Library 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 

reading 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy 


Those desirous of becoming members of the Institute are in- 
vited to apply for further particulars and forms of application to 
the Director of Studies, 88 Ktngsway, London, W C 2 . 
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SCIENCE AND ART 

PsorESSOR S ALFWNDER 


Mv object m these lectures 1 is to show that Science is a form of Art, 
though not of fine art. in other words, that it is one example of a 
process of which fine art is the most obvious e\ample, the process of 
making out of certain materials a result into which the mind itself 
enters Clearly enough the material of the artist, whatever it be, 
marble or paints or tones or words, is moulded by the artist into a 
shape which it would not possess unless something m the artist's 
mind found expression in it Science also is a product of the mind $ 
interference and is artificial But it differs from fine art, I shall try 
to show, in this respect m fine art the material is controlled from 
the mind, or at least it is principally controlled from the mind In 
science the material is the facts of nature (including of course the 
mind itself as a natural object), but while science would not be 
except for the mind of the scientist, the work is controlled from the 
Side of the material itself, and his mind is instrumental to the product 
rather than in some sense intrinsic to it as in fine art 

It will suit my purpose best to begin by tracing in general outline 
how science grows, through the interaction of the two elements m 
It which I have called the material and the mind It grows out of 
what used to be called history, as by Bacon, that is a collection of 
facts, and is most easily illustrated from what we call history Wo 
may see the first approaches to scientific history in our newspapers 
which consist of two parts, the bare lads collected as news and the 
comments on the facts in the leaders The leaders are refi«tmns 
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upon or interpretations of the news in the light of the policy or 
principles professed by its editor, in politics or literature or economics 
or music and the like according to the journal’s interest But it fails 
to be a science for two reasons First that its principles, if it is an 
ordinary newspaper are practical and concerned with affecting 
public action and secondly, that new s and leaders are strung together 
and are not organically connected However, in a great newspaper 
like The Times or The Manchester Guardian there is a pervading 
spirit which, to a certain extent, approximates the paper to a work 
of science 

Such a newspaper is a great deal more than a mere chronicle, for 
it reviews facts in the light of ideas We get history proper when the 
ideas which the writer brings to his news or facts are no longer 
purely practical but theoretical This at least is the first element 
in the transition from the journal to history The facts are co- 
ordinated not so as to serve as the text for policies of practice, but 
so as to bring out the meaning of the events of the period under 
consideration The meaning of the facts is gathered by the historian's 
mind, using its appropriate ideas — which are suggested by the facts 
themselves but acquire distinctness as he goes on — because he starts 
hypotheses as to the significance of his subject, and is helped therein 
by all kinds of knowledge or imagination that he brings with him 
from his knowledge of life or from his acquaintance with other periods 
of history All these helps or admimcula he uses as the leader-writer 
uses his practical principles, and there would be no history proper 
except for his intervention But we note at the same time that how 
ever fertile he may be in his resources of interpretation, he is bound, 
on pain of being unhistoncal, to keep strictly to the facts, or as I 
put it he is, for all his artistry or manipulation, controlled by Ins 
material To arrive at their meaning he must select, and he may 
illustrate or interpret so as to co-ordinate the facts, to make the 
essentials stand out and the trifling or inessential data slip out of 
the focus, to get a consistent picture if he can or so far as he can 
But he is a scientific historian only if in organizing his material he 
does not distort He would not naturally falsify, but falsification 
may come about m effect, not in intention, if he selects, say, to 
heighten the picturesqueness of his narrative or to over-emphasize 
salient features of a character or of a party 
In this process from the chronicle to the history we can see thus 
both science and art, as fine art, playing their part, and always 
because of the mind’s intervention Various histones illustrate these 
features in diffenng degrees Gardiner's history of the Civil War 
betrays very little of the artist, hut is an admirable example of 
scientific history, which, far away as it is from the chronicle, and 

nnging out the great movements m men’s minds during that penod, 
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and even full of luminous ideas of statesmanship which the author 
brings to the understanding of human things, is, as far as a layman 
can judge, rigidly faithful to lus data, impartial and c\en austere, 
so much so as perhaps to repel On the other hand, Macaulay is far 
more of an artist, and sometimes forsakes the duty of the historian 
to use the freedom of the artist, by oncsidcdness, and what must 
be called, however agreeable is its effect, abstractness, heightening 
the colours or the shadows and sometimes not free from prejudice 
In judging the greatness of a historian both scales hate doubtless to 
be used 

The co-ordination of facts by ideas supplied from the mind, or at 
least through the minds action and jet moulded to the facts, is, 
however not the whole of the difference between history and 
chronicle Along with the work of organizing there goes the process 
of testing the facts themselves, so as to secure precision Thus the 
facts which control arc themselves in part the outcome of the effort 
to create the work of art which embodies them This demands in the 
historian e\pertncss in description, and has led to technical sciences 
like palieography or chronology, the first example of which last 
science was, I believe, the elder Scaliger s work, and it requires skill 
in estimating the value of evidence, the skill of the scientific judge, 
so as to sort out the data which arc worthy of belief So intimately 
then is the scientific treatment of facts dependent on the historian's 
mind, not only for collating ideas but for establishment of the facts 
themselves 

When history takes its higher flights, as in recording the whole 
life of a nation, or still more when it becomes comparative, as it 
unavoidably does, and includes many nations, or when it traces a 
department of civilization (eg Lcckys two famous works), or 
reaches to what has been attempted as the philosophy of history — 
it exhibits more and more the use of hypothesis to supply con- 
necting clues, the larger sweep of mind which can make a con- 
spectus of great tracts of time and human motives at work 
thenta, and betrays more and more the corrfruiVed art, and 
therefore not fine art, which is exhibited at its lower level in any 
historical work that can be called scientific 

It has sometimes been denied that history can ever be a science, 
except so far as scientific methods are used m the technical ascer- 
tainment of facts It should be clear by now that this is only partially 
true and misses the essential It is only true in the sense that history 
is not physical science, for when it begins to furnish laws of human 
nature or generalizations, it tends to lose its character of history 
and to become the science of sociology Even within its proper range 
it is scientific, like the biological sciences, because of its control bv 
its material J 
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But it does in another respect resemble rather fine art than science 
For it is concerned with individuals and senes of individuals, and 
individualization as contrasted with generalization is a distinctive 
mark of art Hence the close affinity of history with the drama 
Even so a contrast of real history with one of Shakespeare’s 
Histones or with what closely resembles these in our own time, 
Mr Strachey s Elizabeth and Essex, is enough to mark off history 
from fine art For these dramas claim the freedom of art from 
control by the facts and use the narrative not as history but as 
matenal to exhibit play of character under historical names, and 
they have thus the universality which Aristotle made the character- 
istic of drama History is, m fact, a connecting and transitional link 
between science and fine art, sharing with the one its subjection to 
things and with the other its limitation to individual existence 
Although history is the form of science which is the least devel- 
oped in the sense that it is more like literature than other sciences, 
our description of it has brought out the two features which it shares 
with every science The first is the freedom which it owes to the 
movement of the mind amongst the facts, organizing them so as to 
make them significant, much in the same way as the astronomer 
groups his stars into constellations (an example used so often by 
Mr Eddington) The second is the restriction of the mind in this 
process by the facts themselves, much as if the stars compelled the 
astronomer by virtue of their special relations to each other inde- 
pendently of their mere spatial proximity, so to group them, as the 
parts of an animal body compel us to consider them as more inti- 
mately connected with each other than with things outside them 
Now it is this second feature of control of the mind by the matenal 
which is so palpable in history when we compare it with the other 
sciences or with fine art What distinguishes the natural sciences, 
and above all the physical sciences and mathematics, is the increasing 
entry into them of the mind s freedom of construction 

The biological sciences mark the transition to ph>sical science, 
they are more like history and less like mathematics, and there is 
consequently less artifice in them than in physics Between them 
and phj-sics comes chemistry, which is fast approaching the condition 
of a branch of physics 

Botany and zoology begin as natural history, and they retain to 
the end the qualitative character, which increasingly disappears 
from science to be replaced by the metrical or quantitative character 
History or the collection of facts in biology, as it becomes more 
methodical and systematic and precise, becomes dignified with the 
name of morphology But as these sciences grow and become more 
scientific, that is approach to the ideas of the physical sciences, not 
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only does generalization enter, but measurement, and again, intro- 
ducing experiment, they become physiological and admit of the 
statement of laws Darwinism illustrates excellently both these 
aspects It is a qualitative. theory, and not a metrical one At the 
same time it is an immense historical comprehension, and indeed it 
stakes the note of the historical method m science, which came to 
be so marked a feature in thought as men’s minds swung back from 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century and from the so-called 
mechanical philosophy It may be noted, by the wa> , that Mr White- 
head's introduction of the idea of organism into physics and philo- 
sophy is avowedly a reaction from the mechanistic philosophy of 
physics in our own day, after the triumphs which that philosophy 
had won in actual physical investigations nght on to the end of the 
nineteenth century Moreover, Darwinism, besides being a great 
historical synthesis, offered m the notion of natural selection a 
physical law regulating the historical procession With Mendelism 
wc have introduced into historical biology the metrical method of 
statistics, and something m biologj approaching the atomic theory 
in physics and chemistry, in the search after units still qualitative 
and far remov ed from the units of chemistry, underlying the gene- 
alogy of living forms 

Perhaps the best illustration of the effect of experiment on the 
lifting of biology from history to science or artifice is to be seen m 
the growth of scientific medicine Medicine, which in its beginnings 
is purely empirical (for I need not go back to its kinship with religion), 
owes its scientific standing to physiology, which does not merely 
observe, or even employ experiment as a help to observation as in 
statistical inquiries, but relies from the beginning on experimental 
interference with the course of life, and is able to establish laws At 
the same time, if any one needed convincing of the artificial character 
of science, he has only to observe how completely this master science 
of life is a creation of the mind by observing that for the most part 
in his experiments the physiologist isolates the separate portions of 
the body, as for instance in a nerve preparation, and observes the 
laws or regularities of their separate workings He has consequently 
to correct this artificiality by precautions to interfere as little as 
possible with the organic connections of the part under experiment, 
as for instance in careful vivisectional experiments I may instance 
the knowledge acquired by experiment of the co-ordination or 
integration of nerv ous impulses and of the paths which nerve impulses 
travel Sometimes by events, which are disastrous for the patient 
but fortunate for science, nervous lesions from disease or war may 
take the place of experiment, as in the well known observations of 
Sir Henry Head 

At the same time, in pointing out how science grows away from 
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history through artifice, and the increasing share of the mind in its 
creations, I am intending no depreciation of history as such It will, 
in fact, be one of my mam contentions that science, even at its acme 
in physics and mathematics, never frees itself completely of history, 
and artificial as it vs this dependence on history prevents it from 
being artistic 

Chemistry, which comes next in the series is so interesting 
from our point of view because almost under our eyes it has been 
changing from a historical to a semi physical science Qualitative it 
remains the elements are distinct in quality as much as the species 
of animals and plants But there have been two processes going on, 
which are not altogether distinct from each other One is the mitiga- 
tion of the qualitative distinctness of chemical substances by uniting 
the elements into one great synthesis comparable to the Darwinian 
synthesis in biology, the other the way in which the conception 
of the molecules and the atoms has become geometrical, a process 
described so excellently by Mr Meyerson in his hook La Deduction 
Relativistc 1 Already chemistry had learned to shed fictitious qualita- 
tive conceptions like those of ealone and phlogiston, which were in 
fact the qualities of heat and combustibility made into substances, 
very much m the same way as the early Greek physicists thought 
of love and stnfe, which were causes of mixture and separation, 
as being physical things or elements like the four elements of earth, 
air, fire and water Mr Meyerson happily recalls (ch xxn) the 
"dormitive virtue ’ of opium, by which Mohere’s candidate for a 
degree m medicine declares that opium makes us sleep These 
virtues became actual substances But when once these fictions were 
banished by Lavoisier at the end of the eighteenth century, there 
began the attempts to relate the different elements^ o„one another 
which culminated in Mendeleef’s great synthesis Accordmg.to this 
the elements, when arranged in the order of their atomic weights, 
fell into groups or constellations, which repeated each other 
m their chemical and physical properties The presumption under- 
lying the synthesis is that the elements are connected together 
genealogically, and are ultimately denved from some one substance 
by descent This has of course, been confirmed by the discoveries 
made about radium, certain elements being experimentally produced 
from others through loss of the constituent electrons So far the 
movement has been comparable to the Darwinian synthesis, but 
more penetrating 

But along with this, and in fact part of the same movement, there 
has gone the spatializing of which Mr Me> erson speaks by which 
molecules arc exhibited as containing their atoms in a certain spatial 
• Pans 1925. 
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arrangement, the atoms holding hands as it were in a hind of dance. 
Many jears ago W. K. Clifford compared the molecule of benzene 
to a game of "here Me go round the mulberry tree" placed by a ring 
of children Moreover, not only is the molecule spitiahzcd in this 
physical chemistry, but in recent times the atom itself has been 
spatiahzcd into the conception of a central nucleus made up of units 
of positi\e and negative electricity , with electrons or units of negative 
electricity revolving around it in orbits like those of the planets 
Whether this conception is final remains to be seen , it has apparently 
broken down under the difficulties presented b> the quantum theory 
Those difficulties, however, concern the notion that the electrons 
can be treated as if they were small pieces of matter It would still 
remain that m the advance of chemistry, as tlic science is handed 
over more and more to the physicists the qualitative character of 
the science is replaced by a metrical character 

Tor us, what is chiefly to be noted is that chemistry, in ceasing to 
be purely qualitative, lias become more abstract, for it is more 
abstract to identify a colour by the wave-length of its light than by 
its sensible property More science, if it means greater power to the 
mind in comprehension of its material, means also greater assertion 
of the mental element in the science and greater intrusion of artifice 

Tor reasons of convenience, I propose, instead of passing on 
directly to physics and mathematics, to dwell on a further aspect 
of the artificiality of science which would more properly come at the 
end of the survey of the sciences Hitherto, in the historical and 
semi historical sciences, I have been concerned to indicate how the 
science depends for its existence on the entry of the mind by means 
of its hypotheses and co-ordmating notions It has, however, been 
sufficiently plain that the freedom of the mmd's movement has 
been rather instrumental than constitutive, though when we come 
to physical chemistry, the spatial construction of the molecules 
has been eminently a piece of the mind’s own ingenuity. Still, the 
ideas which the mind uses, though inventions of the mind, have been 
directly suggested by the facts considered, and what is more im- 
portant, the characters of things embodied in the ideas belong 
clearly to the things themselves Natural selection, for instance, m 
the beginning a hypothesis, was not only suggested to Darwin’s 
mind by the procedure of animal breeders, but so far as it is estab- 
lished is a process which is actually operative among annuals or 
plants In fact, the doubts now raised which call the theory m 
question are doubts as to the limits of the process in actual fact 
The arrangement of the atoms in the molecule is actually, or at 
least pretends to be actually, present in the molecules Such ideas 
are on quite a different footing from the idea of a tuelv e- or even a 
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five dimensional world adopted for convenience in manipulation of 
certain formulas without supposing that the actual world is twelve- 
or five dimensional 

When we come to the physical sciences, the freedom of the mind 
is so obvious that the difficulty rather is to convince ourselves that 
in the more speculative branches of physics the science is not wholly 
an invention of the mind Parts of these subjects appear to be in 
the position of the statue which suggests life, though it is dead 
marble, because the artist has put the life there I anticipate, there- 
fore the impression produced in these sciences by illustrating the 
extreme freedom of procedure which the mind assumes to itself in 
its normal or, if you like, logical procedure Logic may be regarded 
as a science even more abstract than physics or mathematics Now 
the reasonings of the mind about things are conducted with regard 
to the minds own procedure and convenience The most notable 
instance of this is the substitution of reasons for natural or physical 
connections, or, as Bradley puts it, of the ' because” for the cause 
A cause is always a reason, but a reason is not always a cause He 
gives two illustrations * Two coins are proved to have similar 
inscriptions because they each are like a third, but the cause is not 
found in this interrelation The cause is the origin from a common 
die If a vessel has sailed for London or Liverpool, and we know that 
it has not sailed for the former, we argue that its course is shaped 
for the latter But is our middle a process of actual causation ?” The 
physical cause is the will of the captain or the instructions of the 
owners Now inference is the logical procedure of science, and we 
use our evidence according to the mind s rules There is a general 
logical technique of the sciences over and above the special methods 
used in special sciences to suit the different subject-matter 

This seems to make science artificial from the beginning We argue, 
as in the above examples from what Aristotle called signs instead 
of causes since the barometer is falling there is a storm , or from 
alternatives and yet it is in our mind that the alternatives are Or we 
argue from probabilities which means upon the strength of evidence, 
but of evidence which does not amount to proof Apd I believe that 
probability is become a most important part of technical science 
But in so far as evidence is insufficient, we reason according to our 
rules and not from causes 

It must not be supposed that therefore logical methods in their 
freedom, and as it v ere their emancipation from natural control, are 
m reality uncontrolled or arbitrary On the contrary, on mere 
general considerations, we have to remember that the mind js itself 
(at least for our present purposes) a part of nature, and if it succeeds 
m trying to know about things by following its own nature, we are 
bound to suppose it is adapted to things, much as an animal persists 
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because it can make use of its surroundings, and the surroundings 
respond to it in its reactions to them Moreover, although reasons 
are not causes yet reasons arc founded on causes, ultimately in the 
instance of the three coins the coins themselves and the die which 
stamps them belong together in one system Alternatives c\ist in 
our thought, but things do admit of being arranged into classes 
which c\cludc each other, or a hind of event may be produced in 
different ways, and in this sense there are r c *d alternatives in nature 
It has even been maintained that chance not a mere name for our 
ignorance or for the insufficiency of our evidence, but in a certain 
sense really exists, though that sense can )iardly T yet be regarded as 
clearly explained Further, wc shall see tint in the special ideas of 
the sciences the mind is perpetually seeh in E t° interpret its own 
creations in terms of physical things Thus we invent negative 
numbers, and straightway interpret them a s distances in the opposite 
direction or the symbol of imaginary quantity V— i is interpreted 
geometrically in the manner explained by Mr Whitehead in his 
Introduction to Mathematics 

It still remains true, however far the mind succeeds in establishing 
a connection between its own creations and things it follows in 
making science its own bent the real numbers, for instance, owe 
their existence to the generalizing of number of which Mr Whitehead 
speaks Truth, therefore, which is the work of scientific inquiry is not 
the same thing as reality however closely »t corresponds to reality 
It needs the mmd for its existence, and only as held m the mind's 
embrace is it legitimate to speak of truth Wc hav e now to realize 
the other side of the scientific art, that even in its highest and most 
abstract flights it is controlled by things and is m other words 
experimental 


I return now, from this interruption, to the exact sciences of 
physics and mathematics, and here again I shall be concerned to 
exhibit the two features we have found in the quasi-historical 
sciences, their artificiality and their control by the facts That it is 
an ait is more obvious of physics than its control by a non mental 
reality For at an early stage physics becomes metrical and ceases 
to aim at merely qualitative propositions such as that heat expands 
bodies In doing so, in abstracting from the sensible characters of 
things, it is plainly the work of the mind And m its later stages, m 
its efforts at explanation it has long passed the ideal of a collection 
of empirical laws so carefully stated as to be called causal laws 
Even the principle stated by Kelvin, that explanation is only satis- 
factory when it is possible to construct a mechanical model, has 
apparently ceased to be accepted And at the present time, owing to 
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two theories, that of relativity and the quantum theory, the ultimate 
formulation of physical laws involves a mass of constructions by 
the mind which aim at any rate at making physics purely a mental 
work, corresponding, no doubt, m some sense to the objects of per- 
ception, and yet hardly to be described as dealing , how ever indirectly, 
with those objects 

It is not my business, nor indeed is it within my competence, to 
describe these two great modern theories I am only concerned with 
thejn m so far as they raise philosophical problems bearing upon the 
present topic But roughly I may put them thus The theory of 
relati' ity issues from the replacement of space and tune by space- 
time The world, instead of being a set of things extended in space 
which have a history m time, is a world of events, is a four dimen- 
sional world, and not merely a three dimensional one which proceeds 
forward m time This of itself is enough to dispose of the idea we 
use in practice of things or substances Force, which we become 
acquainted with directly in our own muscular exertions, has long 
evaporated and given way to the purely metrical conception of the 
accelerations of bodies to each other And now substance, an idea 
which again is suggested by experience of ourselves, is seen to be 
only a way of describing a group of cohering events, cohering, that 
is to say, closely enough to be singled out and named So far physics 
only continues the process of getting nd of anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions But now the theory of relativity goes on to insist that the 
separation of space-time into space and time is relative to the 
point of view (which may be that of a human observer, but need not 
be) from which the dissection is made Since the points of view arc 
generally those of human observers, this at first sight makes division 
into space and time the work of the mind 

The quantum theory is again, to speak very roughly, a theory 
founded on the discovery that energy exists in units or bundles of 
units, and not in continuous quantities, so that, for instance, light is 
given off from an atom in multiples of a certain unit This atomicity 
of things provokes a variety of different explanations with which 
I have nothing to do, but at any rate the conceptions which they 
employ, some more than others, imply a high degree of mental 
construction and remoteness from sensible notions It has even been 
said that the older notions of the perception of things have to be 
revised for the new mfra microscopic world into which atoms are 
resolved Physicists are now occupied with the relation between the 
older classical physics and the laws of this new region of action 
These inquiries throw into high relief the immensely artificial 
character of phjsics, at least in its present state of advance, and they 
seem to throw doubt on the idea I have used, that however much of 
an art a science is, it is still under control from a non-mental reality. 
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Fortunately we have for ourselves in these matters such guides as 
Mr. Russell’s A.B.C. of Relativity and his A.B.C. of Atom's, as well as 
liis more systematic works, The ,'liififysis of Af offer and /u(r<?<f»cfio» 
to Philosophy ; and as Mr. Eddington's The Nature of the Physical 
World, which may be regarded as a fuller restatement of his article 
on "The Domain of Physical Science” in the volume of essays called 
Science , Religion, and Reality, published in 1925. It will be convenient 
to take Mr Eddington as a te\t for our remarks, because with him 
the artistic or artificial character of physics comes out so strongly, 
and the element of what t have calted control drops apparently into 
the background, which is the very pomt I am wishing to question. 

Physics itself is a closed circle into which the study of conscious- 
ness docs not enter, but physical objects are metrical constructions 
which imply the action ol the mind, much as the shape of the statue 
implies the artist's chisel. The objects of physics are groups of 
metrical characters which are not perceptual objects, but only 
symbolic of them. In a striking passage Mr. Eddington writes (p- 254) : 
"Our knowledge of the external world cannot be divorced from the 
nature of the appliances with which we have obtained the know- 
ledge.” I add the following sentence because of its bearing on what 
comes later. "The truth of the law of gravitation cannot be regarded 
as subsisting apart from the experimental procedure by which we 
have ascertained its truth.” The symbols in question are, in fact, 
"pointer-readings" from various instruments of measurement. 
Physics attends only to these readings of weight, temperature, 
speed, and the like; so that in his familiar illustration of the elephant 
rolling down a grassy slope, we have one set of pointer-readings 
"moving” according to another set down a slope also recorded by a 
reading of its angle. All this is perfectly clear. What is not so dear is 
that these readings are purely symbolic of the perceptual object, and 
not merely an abstraction from that object of its metrical characters; 
in which case the "physical object" would really belong to the per- 
ceptual object, in a sense in which the life inspired by the sculptor 

course tne 

physical notation might be very indirect. 

How much Mr. Eddington emphasizes the part played by mental 
construction in the making of physical science is best seen by follow- 
ing as far as possible his account of what he calls world-building; 
how by starting with elements described in the most abstract way 
possible as relata and the relations between them, and assigning to 
each relatum four numbers constituting a monomark (an abstract 
idea used to avoid calling the numbers co-ordinates which imply 
space and time) , we can exhibit the structure of the world in a formula 
in which the coefficients correspond to certain concrete concepts 
like space, time, and gravitation, electricity and magnetism. In 
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this way we as it were, build up the familiar world out of abstract 
numbers and their combinations, and can derive certain of the law’s 
of experimental physics But the waj m which mind enters can only 
be understood when we follow him in the division which he makes 
of the laws of Nature into three t j pes 
He distinguishes (p 244) (1) identical laws, (2) statistical laws, 
(3) transcendental laws The identities are the laws of conservation 
of energy and momentum and even the law of gravitation, the 
inclusion of which is one of the most remarkable of his results, one 
which most provokes reflection They are "the laws obeyed as mathe- 
matical identities in virtue of the ways in which the quantities 
obejing them are built ' They cannot be regarded as genuine laws 
of control by the basal material of the world More than once he calls 
these fundamental laws a put up job," or truisms, though he adds 
{p 237) not truisms when approached in the way mind looks out on 
the world but truisms when we encounter them in a building up of 
the world from a basal structure " We find them in nature because 
we have ordered nature as it were in this form We ha\e a passion 
for permanence or an interest in it, the same interest which underlies 
our idea of substance ' The law of conservation is a truism for the 
things which satisfy it, but its prominence in the scheme of law of 
the physical world is due to the mind having demanded permanence ” 
(p 241) It is as if the bursar of a college should think that he has 
discovered something in the real life of the college by finding that 
the accounts balance he has but arranged that incomings are plus 
and outgoings minus In the same way as the different aspects in 
which the realities of the college overlap m the world of accounts, so 
the law of conservation represents "the overlapping of the different 
aspects in which the 'non emptiness of space' presents itself to 
our practical experience We can measure certain forms of 
energy with a thermometer, momentum with a ballistic pendulum, 
stress with a manometer Commonly we picture these as separate 
physical entities whose behaviour towards each other is controlled 
by a law But now the theory is that the three instruments measure 
different but slightly overlapping aspects of a single physical condi- 
tion and a law connecting their measurements is of the same tauto 
logical type as a law’ connecting measurements with a metre rule 
and a foot rule (p 239) He adds, however, that "the proviso 
must be remembered granting that the identification [of their 
subject matter] ’ te of energy, momentum, and stress, with 
certain ‘principal curvatures’ of the world, "is correct From 
1 practical point of view the law would be upset if it turned out 
that the thing conserved was not that which we are accustomed 
to measure with the above mentioned instruments, but something 
slightly different" (p 239) 
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I will quote another paragraph because of its bearing upon what 
follows Though consciousness is not itself included in the c>cle of 
physics, yet according to Mr Eddington it exercises “a selective 
influence on the laws of Nature by choosing the patterns which suit 
itself ” And this (p 243), is to say “that tallies are created by the 
mind All the ‘light and shade’ in our conception of the world of 
physics comes in this way from the mind, and cannot be explained 
without reference to the characteristics of consciousness " That value, 
at any rate the highest value, such as tmth, is created by mind 
seems to me eminently true But the question still Termins whether 
the creation depends on the characteristics of consciousness, as I 
shall urge beauty does, where, for instance, the mind inserts into the 
marble characters which do not belong to the marble, or whether the 
mind in science is not rather truly selective, taking from nature by 
selection what is really already in nature 
I shall return to this later Meantime let me resume the enumera- 
tion of the types of natural law Besides the identical laws, there are 
secondly statistical laws, of which the chief is the second law of 
thermodynamics, that is the law of the running down of energy in 
the world into the form of heat unavailable for work (the loss of 
available energy being known as entropy) ‘ Statistical laws," to 
quote further, “relate to the behaviour of crowds, and depend on the 
fact that although the behaviour of each individual may be extremely 
uncertain, average results can be predicted with confidence Much 
of the apparent uniformity of Nature is a uniformity of averages " 
These statistical laws however, he does not regard as laws of control 
for they involve a notion of probability for which there is as yet no 
place in the conception of the world substratum [t e the basal 
structure] (p 244) 

It is in the third group of the transcendental laws that we must 
seek, according to Mr Eddington, for the genuine laws of control, 
if there are any They ' comprise all those which have not become 


obvious identities implied in the scheme of world-building They 
are concerned with the particular behaviour of atoms, electrons, 
and quanta — that is to say, the laws of atomicity of matter,' 
electricity, and action We seem to be making some progress' 
towards formulating them, but it is clear that the mind is 
having a much harder struggle to gain a rational conception of 
them than it had with the classical field laws We have seen that 
the field laws, especially the laws of conservation, are indirectly 
imposed by the mind, which has, so to speak, commanded a plan of 
world building to satisfy them It is a natural suggestion that the 
greater difficulty in elucidating the transcendental laws is due to 
the fact that we are no longer engaged in recovering from Nature 
what we have ourselves put into Nature, but are at last confronted 
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with its own intrinsic system of gov emment But I scarcely know 
what to think It may be that the laws of atomicity, like the 
laws of conservation anse onlj. m the presentation of the world to 
us and can be recognized as identities by some extension of the argu 
ment we have followed But it is perhaps as likely that after we have 
cleared away all the superadded laws which arise solely in our mode 
of apprehension of the world about us, there will be left an external 
world developing under genuine laws of control ’ (p 245) 

It would seem to follow from this that though the external world 
may be in the end recalcitrant to mind the ideal of physics is a 
sj stem of identical laws representing the minds own wall with 
Nature Where science has progressed the farthest,” he says 
elsewhere (Space Time, and Grautation, p 201) ‘‘the mind has but 
regained from nature that which the mind has put into nature ” 
Such science is of course only ‘knowledge of structural form and 
not knowledge of content The philosophical suggestion is that 
in the end the content itself is the stuff of our consciousness This 
last suggestion, however, it is not necessary to consider If the ideal 
of physics is the one described phjsics would be completely an art, 
conforming to forms of structure chosen by the mind, as the sculptor 
imposes on his marble the form he chooses, and no part of the 
material but obeys this form This would make science at its highest, 
in physics and mathematics akin to fine art to a greater degree than 
seems, as I hope to indicate, to be the truth 

Accepting from Mr Eddington his picture of world building as 
practised by science, I would ask whence the mind derives the idea 
of permanence which justifies us in saying that the laws of consena* 
tion are identities So far as the statement goes, it w ould seem to be 
a creation of the mind itself But there is something like a miracle 
in this supposed capacity of the mind unprompted by experience 
of things themselves to originate the notion of permanence Pre- 
cedent for affirming such capacity might be found in the Kantian 
doctrine of the categories such as substance and the others which 
the mind introduces into the material supplied bj sense, to which, 
however of course Mr Eddington does not appeal But at any rate, 
e\ en in the Kantian doctrine, though the categories may be thought 
by themselves (how Kant never explains), they cannot be used by 
themselves If we suggest that we experience substance in the 
permanence of ourselves the answer must be made that if by our- 
selves we mean our bodies these are a part of the external w orld 
already, and we derive the idea of permanence from what is non- 
mental If we answ er w e hav e it in the experience of our minds alone, 
the answer is that we never do have experience of our minds (m 
what Kant called the inner sense) except in and through the expen- 
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ence of some external thing— say our own bod> as the most familiar 
case or any other external bod> but some external body there must 
be This consideration which is so distinctive ol Kant does not 
receive I think its fair consideration from Mr Eddington The mind 
ma) act vnlfull} in ordering its physical world but if it does so 
according to ideas those ideas seem themselves to have come from 
physical experience and to be m the end empirical or experimental 
notions suggested b> external experience and bj the self as the most 
familiar instance of that experience \\ e might go on to urge not by 
wa} of criticism of the notion of world building from relata and 
their relations that the ideas of relata and relations themselves 
cannot be regarded as creations of the mind but are nothing but 
abstractions of the most general aspects of concrete experience Even 
the numbers which are used for monomarks of relata are supplied 
to the mind not made by it Mr Eddington himself quotes with 
approval the famous saying of KroneckeT about pure mathematics 
that God made the integers all eUe is made by the mind In general 
it is safe to say that no idea attributed to the mind s own creation 
but is derived bj it from some experience of what is not mind or at 
least not without such experience The ideas w hich ev en in a work of 
fine art are imported into the product by the mind are ideas not 
created bj the mind itself but supplied from its experience of things 
not minds (unless indeed the artist is portraying mind itself as m a 
lync poem) Doubtless these reflections do not appeal to those who 
like Mr Eddington regard the mmd s experience of itself as direct 
and of external things as indirect whence he is able to speak of 
physical things as mere symbols of perceptions But it seems to 
me as true as to Kant that it is onlj in and through the experience 
of external things that we can have experience of the mind itself 
and if it is a question of which of the two is rather to be called direct, 
that claim must he assigned to external experience The mind of 
which we have direct expenence without experience of external 
things and through that expenence is a ghost or to quote a phrase of 
Lotze s it is as unreal as grinding without gnst 

I speak on these matters with some timidity partly lest I should 
appear to be questioning Mr Eddingtons exposition and partly 
lest I should be really failing to understand him What I question 
is merely the authonty asenbed to the mmd As I read the case the 
ground of the law of conservation is the expenmental fact that the 
different measurements are merely different aspects of the same 
reality If we then build up the world from a basal structure we 
choose forms which embody the permanence we have found m 
nature we find in nature the forms of our choosing because we have 
chosen them after first finding them in nature 
Perhaps the caveat I am making will be clearer if I go on to his 
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much more startling proposition that the law of gravitation is a 
truism or a “put up job ' The way in which he shows this is as 
follows It is well known that according to the Emsteinian doctrine 
matter is present where there is a hummock or curvature m space- 
time, that is to say, this wrinkling of space-time is not merely due 
to the presence of matter, but actually is matter Mr Eddington in 
two masterly chapters first of all expounds the law of gravitation, 
and then "explains’' it, the explanation being that it is a truism 
For what the formula in the doctrine of relativity states is that the 
ten principal coefficients m it vanish in empty space, or, what is the 
same thing in another form, that "the radius of spherical curvature 
of every three dimensional section of the world, cut in any direction 
at any point of empty space, is always the same constant length " I 
must be content to ask you to accept this statement from Mr 
Eddington even if you do not understand it entirely, remembering 
that, as he sajs (p 120) "the absolute curvature at any point is 
measured by a single quantity called the radius of spherical curva- 
ture ” This condition limits the possibility that the curvature of 
space-time should be quite arbitrary Now we need to explain this 
regularity and the explanation is this To say that the dtrected 
radius is constant in length means that it contains the same number 
of metrical units, metres, or feet, etc All length is of course relative 
to some unit. Thus if the directed radius is of constant length, 
that must mean that the standard metre is the same fraction of the 
radius no matter what new position or direction the standard is 
moved to But what else could it do, seeing that the radius is dis- 
tinctive of the region in which the measuring rod comes to be 
placed? It makes itself the same fraction of this directed length as 
it did before tn its previous position (pp 140-3) 

But is this convincing? It is well known that if a rod is moving 
relatively to a stationary observer, and is placed in the direction 
of the movement it shrinks for the stationary observer For an 
observer moving with it there is no change, for his standard length 
shrinks in the same proportion But in the case supposed of trans- 
ference of the standard from one position to another we have the 
standard applied not to its old radius under the new conditions, but 
to a new radius under new conditions Why should we be unable to 
see how it can do anything else but adapt itself to the new radius? 
Does not the law of gravitation assert that as a matter of fact it does 
so and is it not this which is the import of the law ? Directly j ou 
make this assumption, which is v enfied in various ways, you construct 
jour world scientifically m accordance with it But that choice does 
not so far as I can see depend on our inability to imagine anything 
else but on this character which has been discovered of the world 
Once more, if this reflection be well founded, it is not our mind which 
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settles the matter, but something inherent in the external world 
which is formulated in the statement of the law given above. Were it 
not that I do not wish to digress into philosophy, I should say it is 
the truth that univcrsals are an item in the world. 

I have dwelt at such length on Mr. Eddington’s statements 
because he seems to me to exaggerate and even misplace the action 
of the mind. But before continuing this subject and indicating an 
alternative view, it may be as well if I digress for a moment to speak 
of a common misunderstanding of relativity, not irrelevant to our 
inquiry’, but not chargeable to Mr. Eddington. It is the notion that 
that relativity reasserts the Kantian doctrine that space and time are 
merely forms of the mind and arc thus subjective. What relativity 
asserts is not that space and time are forms of the mind, but that 
to separate them is an error, and that the objects of experience are 
events. But granted that our seeing the world in space and time is a 
habit due to our weakness and so far subjective, relativity does not 
mean that therefore our views of the world are relative to us and 
purely subjective. On the contrary, it means the world is such that 
from whatever point of view we split space-time in our measure- 
ments so as to get different actual measurements, the laws of physics 
remain the same for all observers or for every point of view’. The 
problem, for instance, in finding a formula for gravitation is to get 
something true not for me or you, but true for all. “Relativity" is 
in fact an unfortunate word. It might be replaced were it not for 
the cumbrousness of the phrase by absoluteness in spite of relativity. 
Mr. Meyerson has made clear (p. 212 of his La Deduction Relaliviste) 
that what the theory’ aims at is the objective. This is relevant for us, 
because it means that the universe is such as allowing our minds to 
use the numbers appropriate to the relative positions and motions 
of the mind requires them to conform to laws dictated to them and 
not by them. 

Thus, while it is true, as Mr. Eddington says in a passage I have 
quoted above, that our knowledge of the external world is bound 
up with our instruments for attaining it, that knowledge, if it is to 
be true knowledge, that is knowledge at all, is limited by the com- 
mands of the universe itself. This may be otherwise expressed by 
pointing out that the instruments we use in obtaining knowledge are 
devised by us, in the same way as our instincts and other human 
capacities are acquired in the course of animal history, in the process 
of adapting ourselves in order to live in the world to the nature of 
the world itself, as indeed is indicated by Mr. Eddington himself 
in a later passage. 0 

The suggestion, then, is that it is not as expressing itself that the 
mind makes the work of art or artifice called physics, but that it 
creates its work through its instrumentality, not importing into 
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nature ideas o! its own or due primarily to itself, but using its tools 
so as to fashion out the form of nature by obedience to her Perhaps 
we might find an analogy which is not too far-fetched in the unfinished 
Sla\es of Michelangelo, where the figure appears to emerge from the 
marble block Overpowering as the impression is that we receive 
from these works, because they show how the great man worked, 
the adherence of the shapeless block is an accident In physics it is 
as if what is an accident m art is part of the essence, as if the form 
of the slave which is due to Michelangelo were accidental and the 
marble to whose nature he has to conform were essential. 

If this be so, it would remain true that in the highest and most 
abstract science control is not as Mr Eddington uses the word, from 
law's of the basal structure chosen by the mind, but ultimately, sooner 
or later, the control is from the external world, which is primarily 
presented to our minds m perception, just as it is admitted to be in 
the verification by which ordinary experimental laws are established, 
or for the matter of that m the theory of relativity itself, which was 
established because it was found to work According to this there 
is no discontinuity between the crude stuff of perception and the 
most abstract thoughts, it is only that thought comes from selection 
of certain aspects of perceptual matter Physical objects would not 
then be mere symbols of perceptual objects, but arrived at by this 
selective process, which makes science artificial or artistic, to which 
is superadded the extreme freedom of the mind in manipulating its 
thoughts by the help of instrumental methods which it chooses It 
does not seem true that the elements of the basal structure, relata 
and relations, have no analogue in familiar experience, on the 
contrary, they are the extremest abstractions or selections from that 
experience But it is true that in handling these concepts the mind 
goes beyond anything found in perception, not inventing new 
material, but combining its store of material in wajs suited to its 
own purposes In the end it seems that the physical reconstruction 
of things from above, if understood as a pure creation of the mind, 
implies that old contrast of familiar experience and things m them- 
selves which has been so profound a difficulty in philosophy since it 
was formulated by Kant It is, however, bevond my scope to discuss 
the attempts made since his time to remove those difficulties and 
banish the spectre now apparently revived On the other hand, the 
difficulties do not arise, and the spectre remains laid, so long as the 
new way of approaching the world from its most abstract characters 
is regarded as a method of rewriting the objective or given world, 
of which experimental physics writes the record approaching it from 
the concrete side The alleged truisms then take their place as the 
record of the highest abstractions which w e can make in our selec- 
tion from Nature, Whether the atomicity of Nature, supposed to be 
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ns yet recalcitrant to mind, shall remain so or be regarded as funda- 
mental laws of basic structure, will depend on whether it is found 
possible, as in the case of a number or constant cunaturc, to find 
concepts from which certain and unav oidablc consequences follow 
so long as these concepts remain integral to the world 
This being so, it is illegitimate to suppose a chasm between the 
brute facts of physical nature as presented m sensible experience of 
particulars and the most abstract principles, and data of sense arc 
a part of the body of physical science, just as they arc in the Ins 
torical sciences Facts and principles make up a single sjstem, the 
facts being massed together for the most part in the form of empirical 
laws The rationalized and consequently deductive portion of the 
sciences is nc\er completely detached from the irrational element, 
which maj always contain surprises The sla\ e nc\ er rises completely 
out of the block If it did science would be a fine art, as I have 
already said Accordingly it is not so much intrusion of the mind 
which characterizes science at its highest remov e as the rationaliza 
tion of the subject matter more and more by means of the mind 

The physical sciences have exhibited not only the freedom of the 
tuind in selection from its material and in invention of constructions 
such as those illustrated from world building, but also the limitation 
or control of the mind by its subject-matter The first feature likens 
physics to an art, the second unlikcns it to fine art When we come 
to mathematics we find the minds freedom at its htghest, and par- 
ticularly m pure mathematics, where, starting from the integers, the 
mind lias, by successive stages, constructed whole creations of its 
own in which there seems to be Complete emancipation from any 
control by reality of a non mental character Ko one would subscribe 
at present to the Kantian doctrine, that mathematics derive their 
validity from their applicability to sensible experience Here in these 
constructions the mind claims for itself complete freedom to follow 
its own will, and this science might claim for itself to be wholly an 
art Examples are the arithmetic, which includes not onl\ zero and 
fractions but negative numbers, the real numbers and imaginary 
numbers , the idea of systems of fewer or mote than three dimensions, 
or to describe them generally n dimensional systems , the mathe- 
matical theories of infinity and continuity, the transfimte numbers 
The constructions thus made seem to be self contained, and they 
have upon the mind an effect \ ery like the tcsthetic impression And 
yet even these works differ from works of art, though for a different 
reason We denied to the other sciences the claim of being fine art 
because they were controlled by their subject matter from the out- 
side Here, while the outside element seems to be wanting, the 
product fails to be fine art, because the material is itself the mind's 
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own creation, whereas fine art is always the informing by the mind 
of a material of sense or imagery given to the mind 
Even so the extent of the mind's creativeness in the unbounded 
freedom of pure mathematics is to be qualified The products it 
creates are extensions or generalizations of ideas like integral mim 
bers given to the mind or arrived at by combinations of such ideas, 
as, for example, the notion of five dimensional systems It may be 
doubted if the mind creates a single new quality, as it would if it 
were true that it could, acting upon its own idea of permanence, 
invent e g , the idea of another self distinct from its own However 
complex the thought may be, it is, if not suggested by sense, yet 
derived from elements suggested m the end by sense The difference 
may be illustrated from a famous passage of Hume, who, after 
denying that we could have ideas without preceding impressions, 
admitted that this was possible in the rare case where we imagined 
a quality in a scale, sa> of colours or tones intermediate between two 
given colours or tones without any previous impression of the 
intermediate Hume is probably mistaken,* and confuses the thought 
of an intermediate colour which we can well create on the ground 
of analogy and the actual image of such a colour, to be acquainted 
with which we should need to experiment, as the painter doubtless 
does mixing his paints until he finds the satisfying shade 

Perhaps the best way to understand the unlimited freedom of the 
mind to follow its own bent in these creations of whole regions of 
scientific thought, in the creation, for instance, of a calculus, is to 
remember that all science is but practice become disinterested 
Cunosity, which begins by being practical the research of gratifica- 
tions as in a dog ends by being theoretical and is then science In 
practical curiosity the end is sometimes interrupted by the need of 
finding means to secure the end Now the sciences, in working out 
the implications of ideas which mind itself creates in the qualified 
sense ]ust explained may be properly regarded as departments of 
mental technique The mind follows in such elaboration its own 
laws of implication or inference 

And yet even in these regions there is not complete separation 
of the mind from what is non mental (I remind you of Mr Russell's 
famous saying that ‘ mathematics is the science m which we never 
know what we are talking about, nor whether what we say is true") 
For pure arithmetic coheres with its basal elements given in whole 
numbers, and created according to Kronecker by God and not by 
man It takes us far away from integers, and never loses touch of 

* I have however to obsmethatMr Whitehead in Process and Reality 
not only accepts Hume s admission as true but takes it as an instance of a 
fundamental principle But 1 lease the text written before I knew Mr 
" hitehead s book unaltered 
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them completely- Tilts is true even when arithmetic is submitted tc> 
a still further process of sublimation and becomes a piece of logic* 
when an integer is treated as a class of classes Tor though a class is 
a mental conception, and there are no classes in actual reality, >ct 
reality does contain individuals which, though not mental, suffer 
themselves to be so grouped because they possess the same qualities 
Vmt wKneCtaBR ©t vuth. sensible reality „ though V ' G 

cannot speak of conttol from that side, is plain in geometry, which 
cannot now be treated as pure mathematics, but since the super' 
session of space and time by space time has become a kind of ph>sical 
science And though the vabdity of mathematics does not depend 
on verification in sense experience as Kant thought, yet the signal 
triumphs won in physics as recently in the doctrine of gravitation, 
through application of mathematical techniques devised without 
any ulten or purpose than the deduction of implications from 
the premises with which they start, are enough to show that the 
muids of mathematicians in their extreme cult of the useless at C 
guided by some divination of the useful This is not so strange We 
are back again at the fact that minds are themselves a part of 
nature and made by adaptation to the rest , and if in following theif 
nature they devise thoughts to which nothing in nature directly 
corresponds, their freedom or wildness has its roots in Nature itself 
It would seem then that, though free from limitation by the non' 
mental, even pure mathematics is remotely correspondent to Nature, 
and still less remotely connected with the whole numbers, which, if 
not sensible things, are at any rate not made by mind. 

This may seem add is a long circuit to hav e fetched in order t(J 
establish what is at first sight a fairly obvious and simple result 
that in science the v'ork of the mind, however free, is controlled by 
what it sets out to investigate It was, however, necessary, because 
it had against it 0 tendency to attribute an overpowering and 
constitutive part in science to the mind The real upshot of the dis' 
cussion is to show first that science is dependent on the mind, so 
that without mind there would be no science, but we should be 
confronted by a real world which we did not understand So far as 
this is so, as science proceeds by selection from its subject and 
elaboration by its own tools, which may be of the greatest abstract' 
ness, it creates a body of truth which is more than reality, and is 
reality as elaborated by the mind and become its possession So far 
science is an art But m this elaboration of its material, the mind 
introduces no ideas of its own in the sense of being its own creation 
The function of the mind in science is instrumental, to construct its 
wotV in obedience to and, as 1 have so often phrased it, under the 
control of the non mental material The mind does, of course, intro- 
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duce ideas from itself into the body of the science, in so far as it 
brings the riches of its experience of the subject or kindred subjects 
to bear upon the interpretation or invents hypotheses But all such 
introduced ideas are congenial to the subject, and not, like the life 
introduced by the sculptor into the marble, uncongenial to the 
material on which the artist operates Consequently, directly or 
indirectly immediately or remotely, the ideas which the scientific 
material admits are found in it and verified by it So that there 
enters into every science, as there entered into historical and quasi- 
historical science the mass of particular facts with which the science 
begins and which it retains to the end The mind establishes coher- 
ence amongst the facts of perception by means of laws obtained 
through selection and reflection The mere laws of the science, 
except so far as empirical laws sum up the experience of particulars, 
do not themselves constitute a self contained and harmonious whole 
The raw material whether presented in perception or m thought (as 
in the facts of quanta) is earned into the product, only organized 
and rearranged It is true that m the various branches of mathe- 
matics the science itself forms a self contained whole, but then the 
matenal is itself supplied by the mind itself and simply worked up 
by logical methods 

It has been my object at once to point out the artistry of science 
and to indicate where science differs from fine art It may be useful 
m conclusion to add to this impression of artistry made by science 
by comparing the mind s own use of its logical methods, inference 
and the like, to the technique ol the artist Logic in the ordinary sense 
is then the science of scientific technique, and the special logical 
methods of different sciences are comparable to the special technique 
of the artist according as he works in stone, or words, or paints, and 
the like I do not quite see what corresponds in science to what is 
called style in a fine art, which is a function of technique Such 
comparisons are perhaps apt to mislead For the difference of 
artistic technique and logical technique is fundamental The tech- 
nique of the artist gives meaning to the artistic product The tech- 
nique of the scientist does not enter into the very constitution of 
the work, but remains purely instrumental 
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THE PRESENT CHAOS IN’ PSYCHOLOGY AXD 
THE U \Y OUT 

PjtorxssoR t\ItX3 \M McDOLCALL 

THLRE is at the present time a bewildering vanct) of schools of 
p ycholog) m open nvalrj and conflict with one another The Pres* 
and the general public in Amenca at least c ccm to be aware of 
onH two of these namel) the ps) ehoanalvtic and the bchaviounstic 
schools and the newspaper writers and the aicrage highbrow are 
content to mix snippets and catchwords from the«c two utterlv 
different schools ignoring all the rest unless the} add to their <hop- 
window displa) ^ome uncertain reference to the work of the mental 
testers 

It is true that the energies of the departments of ps) cholog) in 
American unwernties are largeh de\otcd to mental testing and to 
teaching behaviourism \et manx other lines of research are actn el) 
pursued and man\ otlier schools are represented In the um\ critics 
of Europe on the other hand the p )choanalvtic and bchaviounstic 
schools are feebl) represented but manx interesting dcxelop- 
ments are taking place all leading aw a) from the psycholog\ 
that was orthodox and predominant at the end of the last centun , 
and constituting a \ entable re\ olution m the science of human 
nature Ex-en the two popularl) recognized schools are divided 
into a number of <ub-^choob the psx choanalytic doctrines of 
Freud of Jung and of Adler differ widel) while behaxiounsm is 
of man) types ranging from the subtle and di tingui'hed teachmgs 
of Profec'or Pen) of Han*ard (of which it is difficult to «^ix wh) 
the behaxiounstic label is claimed for them) to the crude mat enab^m 
and rather childish negations of the extremists 
Amidst this diverut) of school 1 ? onlx 'ome knowledge of the 
histoi) of thought can make the student feel at home and enable 
him to choose xvuel) among the man) nvaL> competmg for his 
fa\-our The histor) of psychologx has been grossl) neglected m 
the universities but that date of affairs «^ems about to be 
remedied for the last few )ears have *een the publication of 
era! excellent histoncal «urv«y« 51) aim m this paper is to 
suggest how the vanous <chooL> and their historical affiliations max 
best be understood b\ relating them to one deep-Ixing divi ion 
which we can trace all through the histoi) of European thought, 
but one which is not defined m an) of the histoncal studies* 
Tracing this line of division down the ages to the present da) we 
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can by its aid introduce something of order and system into what 
must otherwise seem a chaotic welter 
The clue I propose to use was first given form by Nietzsche* when 
he pointed to two very different attitudes to life and nature, and 
especially human nature, expressed in the religious beliefs, the 
rituals, and the arts of Ancient Greece On the one hand was that 
view which is commonly regarded as characteristic of the classical 
period It represented man as dwelling at ease m a world wholly 
intelligible to him if he would but open his eyes to it and freely use 
his reason The world was a fair and smiling scene of which man 
was lord and master In this scene man s wonderful power of reason, 
of intellect, would enable him to guide himself without error or 
mishap if only he found by its aid some simple formula which should 
be the cue to understanding of the ph> sical w orld At a very early 
period Democritus seemed to have provided this clue in his doctrine 
of the atoms and their perpetual dance Others sought similar 
clues, Pythagoras in numbers, Euclid in the science of geometry, 
Archimedes m mechanics, all allied in their aim of achieving a per- 
fectly transparent or intelligible account of physical nature There 
were then two great types of agency. Mechanism and Reason, and 
Reason could fully grasp and master its only nval, Mechanism 
It is true there was religion, but in this mode of thinking the Gods 
themselves were fashioned after the image of man, and stood only a 
little above him through greater knowledge and more complete 
rationality and they tended to fade into little more than graceful 
mythological figures, useful in the arts as symbols and as ideals of 
human perfection The culmination of this view was the identifica- 
tion by Socrates of v irtue with knowledge or the reasonable use of 
knowledge 

This classical Greek view has permeated and in the main domi 
nated European culture all down the centunes as the tradition of 
mtellectuahsm Nietzsche called it appropriately the Apolhnian view 
Alongside the Apolhnian tradition, orthodox and official, accepted 
by philosophers and taught in the school and the forum, ran a very 
different current, one less bright, less clear, less sunny, but one 
which was perhaps nearer to the truth For this view, man’s Reason 
was. but. a. weak. ao/k falkWft.’jaiA. 'li \mi., vr. 'isjCL 'if u/a. •inaJi Jr. 

to penetrate the mystery of the physical world, of life, and of man s 
own nature and still less capable of controlling the dark depths from 
which his feelings and his actions spring According to this view 
man was not set apart from and above Nature, near to the Gods by 
virtue of his God like Reason Rather he was part of Nature, and 
Nature everywhere gave glimpses of powerful forces similar to those 
he vaguely felt at work within himself, forces tremendous and 
1 In his early work. The Birth of Tragedy 
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ruthless, neither mechanical nor rational, but rather of the nature 
of blind strivings, insatiable cravings restless urges towards goals 
unpredictable, ill-defined, and indefinable, forces at once destructive 
and creativ e, forces with which man s Reason w as destined to struggle 
during long ages before it could begin to achieve control of them by 
way of some dim and imperfect understanding of them Tor this 
view .whatever God or Gods there be dwelt not apart upon Olympus, 
careless of tlie world Rather the divine creative power that had 
brought forth all things was unmauent in. Nature and w as an aw f ul 
mystery', not easily to be understood in anthropomorphic terms not 
easily to be propitiated by gifts and rites not surely beneficent to 
man but inscrutable and dark ground for fear though perhaps also 
for hope But though the intellect was powerless before this dark 
mystery ^omc understanding of it might be achieved by nay of 
intense feebng and emotion sympathetically shared Hence alongside 
the officially accepted religion of Olympus was another religion of 
Nature worship culminating in the Dionysne my sterics and behind 
Olympus lurked the dim and aw ful figure of I* ate or Destiny to which 
the Gods themselves were subject Tins world view contrasting so 
sharply w ith the Apollmtan Metzsehc proposed to call the Diony sian 
The Dionysian view of man may be said to have been given sober 
and scientific formulation by Anstotle the great biologist, in his 
essentially teleological or purposive psy chology, m his recognition as 
the fundamental biological fact of /tonne, the urge within every 
creature towards the realization of its specific form and destiny’ 

To the modem mind it may seem fantastic to assert that these tw o 
opposed world- views have never ceased to struggle for supremacy r 
and still survive as active rivals But such is the fact, and at the 
present time they are entering a phase of their long struggle more 
acute, more defined, more decisive than ever before 

Let us skip the Middle Ages to consider the modem age alone 
For the Middle Ages of Europe were a period in which the natural 
course of development of European thought was distorted and 
overw helmed by the dominance of the Christian Church with its 
authoritarian claim to impose a supematurally rev caled religion 
The Renaissance was a rebellion against the authority of the 
Church and a revival of the Apolhman world view With it came 
the beginnings of modem science in the work of Kepler and Galileo 
Descartes gave to the movement the shape that it was to retam 
throughout the modern penod He extended to the organic Sphere, 
the world of life the strictly mechanical principles of the astronomers' 
He represented all animal bodies as mechanisms in the strictest 
sense, as machines and nothing more By aid of his brilliant fore- 
shadowing of the principle of reflex action he made plausible the 
view that every animal action was the outcome of a strictly deter- 
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mined sequence oi purely mechanical events Thus all of Nature, 
every natural event, was made to seem perfectly intelligible Man 
alone was an exception to his bodily machine w’as attached a 
rational soul which could interfere with the mechanical processes 
of the body guiding them according to the light of Reason 

Descartes thus founded the mechanistic physiology, which, begin- 
ning with the muscles and the organs of digestion circulation, and 
respiration seeking mechanical explanations of all their processes 
in terms of an atomic chemistry modelled upon astronomy, ascended 
to the brain, and claimed to find all its processes to be equally e\ 
phcable m terms of the same mechanical principles 

The brilliant successes of the principles of strict mechanism in the 
physical sciences and their initial successes in biology . gave to these 
principles an immense prestige which prevailed throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and only quite recently has 
begun to wane 

New ton gave precision and new confidence to the Apolbman world- 
view by showing how completely the strictly mechanical principles 
render intelligible the motions of the heavenly bodies The whole of 
Nature was viewed as a vast but perfectly intelligible mechanism, 
itself created and set in motion once for all by the Supreme Reason 
And man with his mysterious participation m the life of Reason, 
was but a helpless spectator oi the stnctly determined course of 
events 

Thus the Renaissance and Descartes led to an age in which the 
Apolbman view seemed to have finally triumphed, the age of 
Spmozistic pantheism a clean-cut piece of Apolbman lntellectuahsm, 
the age of Reason oi the Deists, of Voltaire and Newton and Pope 

The guesses of Democritus, the poetic fancies of Lucretius, had 
become the accepted creed of a science growing every day in 
authority and power And it became the task of Philosophy, a task 
with which she has vainly struggled throughout the modern period 
to reconcile this scientific View of the world with moral and religious 
beliefs beliefs that seemed to be indispensable if man was not merely 
to hv e but to hve with some hope of living w ell 

In the eighteenth century then the Apolbman view was tnum 
phant and psychology the theory of the nature of roan conformed 
to the prevailing lntellectuahsm The cosmos was a v ast mechanism, 
the mud of man merely reflected this mechanical cosmos in an 
imperfect manner and the problem of psy chology w as to giv e some 
account of the way in which this passive reflecting took place John 
Locke taking up Plato s great word idea, gave it a new meaning 
by taking over at«o the ancient theory of perception propounded 
by Democritus Ideas are subtle little copies of things which somehow 
get into the mind through the sense-organs And having thus mys- 
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tenously entered the mind, there they arc, the content of the mind; 
the mind itself being but the empty receptacle, the clean v a\cn 
tablet m or on which the'e copies arc received and stored Then 
came Hume with his doctrine that there is but one law and one 
principle according to which the play of ideas tabes place, the 
principle of as«ociation And Dav id Hartley , the phy sician, presently 
shoved that this principle of association might be regarded as a 
purely mechanical law of the bram-proce^es Tlius the Reason of 
Descartes was resolved into the play of mechanical processes and 
his soul shown to be otiose 

These simple mechanical principles were carried over to the nine- 
teenth century and actively developed by the Mills, father and son, 
by Herbert Spencer and by Bain And m Germany, Herbart gave 
currency to a very similar psychology, of which also the essence v as 
the mechanical interplay of ideas 

Thus Reason which Descartes and Newton had allowed to man 
as his sole distinguishing mark, was itself reduced to the play of 
Mechanism, and the Apolhnian view of the complete intelligibility 
of man and Nature was apparently perfected, but at the cost of 
destroying Reason itself, the absolute competence of which to the 
interpretation of the world had been its initial postulate Man had 
become a mechanical microcosmos that merely reflects the equally 
mechanical maCTocosmos , his Reason an nrTational excrescence upon 
a mechanistic umv er«e, a universe of mechanical cv ents of v ondcrful 
complexity, but empty of creative activities 

In the lateT nineteenth century the Darwinian theory gave new 
confidence to those who accepted the mechanical interpretation of 
life, of man, and of Reason itself, and psychology became experi- 
mental and strictly "scientific," that is to say, modelled upon the 


physical sciences It is true that the relation of the ideas (which v ere 
said to be the substance of the flux of con c ciou'ness) to the brain- 
proce'ses, which the} seemed so faithfully to accompany, remained 
utterly mysterious But this mystery v as for the time successfully 
shelved by the doctrine of parallelism, or the allied doctrine of epi- 
phenomentabsm, according to which the ideas are, as it were, semi- 
real shadows cast by the mechanical events of the brain Wundt, the 
founder of the experimental method in psychology, though he 
claimed to be a voluntarist, contributed mightily to the predomi- 
nance of the mechanical -view of man, largely by rendering orthodox 
the theory of psy cho-phy sical parallelism \\ e see this most clearly* 
if ve consider the psychology of the late Professor Titchener of 
Cornell Rundts most faithful disciple, who earned his pnrctp'cs 
to their logical conclusion In Titchener's hands psy cbology become 
not the science of mind or of human nature, but merely the attempt 
to render a complete analytic description of states of consciousness 
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conceived as complex conjunctions of ultimate atoms of conscious- 
ness, a psychology of processes, but no activities, a psjchology that 
refuses to take any account of meanings and motives, and thus, 
since it has no bearing on the problems of human life, which are 
es«entiallj problems of meanmg and motive, relegates itself to a 
position of academic seclusion 

In France the development of psjchology ran a parallel course 
through the nineteenth century French science and philosophy have 
been predominantly Apolliman, priding themselves on their clarity 
and rationality Laplace, with his claim to make all events strictly 
predictable bj the mathematician, and Condillac, who converts his 
mechanical model of a man mto a real man by adding to him one 
sensation after another, these are the typical French thinkers 
And we see the tradition culminating m the atomistic mechanical 
psjchology of the earlier works of Professor Pierre Janet, the 
contemporary dean of French psychologists 
The predominant philosophies of the modem period have run on 
two parallel courses in the positivist and mechanist naturalism of 
Comte and Spencer and in the pure mtellectuabsm of the idealists 
Consider the culmination of the latter with the English Hegelians 
Bosanquet accepted psjcho-phjsical parallelism and the validity 
of the mechanutic interpretation of life and mind Bradley, his 
colleague and leader, declared that the use of the term "activity” 
in psjchology was a scandal 

I said just now that Titchener's psychology was the logical out- 
come of the Apolliman tradition But certain American psychologists 
claim the distinction of having earned the process one step farther, 
a step which whether logical or not, was natural enough I mean, 
of course the dev elopment of Behaviourism, a childish caricature of 
the Apolliman ideal of perfect intelligibility All human action is 
made to seem perfectly intelligible by reducing it to nothing more 
than a sen>“s of mechanical reactions to physical impressions reflexes, 
and conditioned reflexes, the stream of consciousness, since it is 
denied all influence upon or share in these processes, is ignored, as 
unworthj the attention of any serious person This ideal result is 
achieved bj resolutely turning the eyes away from all the many 
facts that wall not fit into this too simple scheme, and by refusing 
to recognize the problems which those many facts so urgently press 
upon us That step I sa> was natural enough, so natural that it has 
found high favour v ith multitudes of freshmen and sophomores and 
with a half-educated Pre«s 

So much for the Apolliman tradition in psychology It has arrived 
at an impasse, has provoked its own Nemesis in the form of radical 
Behaviourism It has achieved its own reductio ad dbsurdum 
Let us go back to pick up the traces of the Dionysian tradition At 
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the beginning of our era it was represented by the religion of Mithra, 
at that time a serious mat of the Christian religion Christianity 
itself, with its doctrine of sin and redemption, may be said to have 
embodied it But we ]ump again to the modem period There for 
long it was literally snowed under by the new -blooming of the 
Apollinian view, which, in spite of its proud claim to sweetness and 
light, to ummpassioned rationality, was in fact an orgy of mtellec- 
tualism, whose devotees were intoxicated by the successes of the 
mechanical theory of the world 

We find only sporadic expressions of the Dionysian view Jacob 
Boehme s mysticism was one such Another is Pascal s famous 
aphorism ‘The heart has its reasons of which Reason knows 
nothing ' It is chiefly the poets rather than the professed thinkers 
who express it It would be easy to cite many passages from Shakes- 
peare in illustration "After life s fitful fever he sleeps w ell ’ , or, 
"Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, that would not let 
me sleep Our indiscretion 'ometimes scrx cs us well , when our 
deep plots do fall, and that should learn us there’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we wall “ But the Apollinian 
cuTTent was too strong exen for the poets, and Pope’s Essay on Man 
and Hemch's trivialities take the place of true poetry, which is 
borne only on the Dionysian stream In science it makes a feeble 
and little regarded stand against rationalism m the doctrine of the 
vital force 

At the end of the century a Dionysian revival finds expression in 
the romantic movement of which the poets Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and other nature poets were the mouthpieces 

About the same time it flourished in the Scottish school of 


philosophy, in the formal works of Dugald Stewart, Hutcheson, and 
others, until Bam capitulated to the rationalism of the English 
Association school In France appeared one powerful, hut isolated, 
exponent, Maine de Biran In England utilitarianism was dominant 
It claimed to be a purely rationalistic philosophy based on the 
intellectualistic psychology of association Yet its most powerful 
exponent, Jeremy Bentham, introduced into it psychological 
hedonism, the doctnne of pleasure and pam as the springs of all 
human action, a perverted Dionysian element which could never be 
intelligibly combined with the pure rationalism of the association 
psychology In Germany there was a brief outburst of Dionysian 
thinking in the nature philosophers In the persons of Oken and 
Schelhng it ran amok, brought disrepute upon itself, and was utterly 
repudiated by all the academic thinkers 


In the middle of the century came the beginnings of the present 
Dionysian revival in philosophy and psychology Schopenhauer, 
with his teaching of the primacy of will, and von Hartmann, with 
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his mysterious Unconsciousness and its all powerful impulses broke 
away from rationalism and founded a truly voluntaristic or hormic 
psychology Lotze, in his restrained and sober fashion shows some- 
thing of this influence And indeed from this time many of the 
psychologists began like Wundt, to render lip service to the 
Dionysian view to admit if only in words that will and impulse and 
feeling and emotion are not merely incidental accompaniments or 
attributes of nor yet complexes of sensations and ideas but rather 
the very core and foundation of man s being, to which his intellect 
and reason are accessory and subservient developments An inter- 
mediate unstable position was found by those who, Uke Brentano 
and Stout and Iiulpe could not content themselves with a purely 
passive flow of ideas and, without adequately recognizing the 
intellects vast foundation of subconscious impulse and desire, 
sought some place for true activity within the intellectual processes 
themsehes 

The so called functional school of American psychologists repre- 
sented by Angell and Woodworth belongs here, presenting as it 
does a mechanistic basis with some uncertain and incompatible 
admixture of hedonism and a touch of the truly Dionysian hormic 
psychology 

It was Nietzsche who pointed the way to a thoroughly Dionysian 
view of man and to a hormic psychology which sees the creative 
urge to activity as the common foundation of human and animal 
nature a psychology \ hich frankly admits the obscurity of this 
foundation w ithout seeking to disguise it m a cloud of words which 
refuses to pretend to the illusory clarity that comes from the accept- 
ance of rationalism and mechanism a psychology which recognizes 
as obscure many problems that truly are obscure, which admits 
that we arc very far from an adequate understanding of man or 
Nature and insists chiefly that we do not distort and falsify the 
immediate teaching of experience in the interests of the spunous 
clarity and symmetry of a rationalistic system It gives the name 
* instinct to these obscure racial foundations of our actn e nature, 
without pretending that in naming them it has made them intelligible 

Instinct is thus restored from the debased and false conception of 
it by the rationalists from Descartes onw ard, as a mere link in a 
mechanical sequence, and becomes at once the deepest foundation 
of human nature and the prime problem of psychology Wan is 
conceived as having his roots deep in Nature and in common with 
the animals and the animals are no longer mere machines, but, 
m their \anous grades express however humbly, the same obscure 
but powerful forces which have shaped all life formative construc- 
tive, anergic crcatne forces of which we obtain some understand- 
ing only through experience of their working within ourselves 
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and by sympathetic intuition of them in other men and other 
forms of life 

This is the essence of the Dionysnn view of man which just now 
is coming rapidly to the front displacing the threadbare and sterile 
view of man as a machine plus Reason, or as a machine w hose Reason 
is but part of the mechanism In Trance, Bergson has gi\cn it, in 
very independent fashion, a powerful advocacy In the German 
world we see it attaining great influence m the somewhat distorted 
one sided psychology of Freud and Adler and in the more rounded 
and comprehensive psychology of C G Jung, for all of whom 
Reason is but a feeble shoot springing from the deep, dim, massive 
foundation of subconscious strivings of the instinctive tendencies 
We see it in the pcrsonalistic psychology of William Stem of Ham- 
burg, m the now very influential school of Crislrsitisseu-sc/ifl/fhc/ie 
psychology, of which Spranger is the best known exponent, also 
in the lerstehende psychology of Ensman and Jaspers and others, 
who iranUy renounce the attempt to explain the course of mental 
life, seeking rather to understand it sympathetically and intuitively 
These schools have rejected the mechanistic mtellectuabstic psycho- 
logy, because they have found it useless as a basis for the various 
social sciences and for application to the practical problems of 
education and psy efuatry We sec a cautious trending m the same 
direction of the now so influential Gesfaft or configuration school of 
Wertheimer and Kohler And Nietzsche's view is being directly 
expounded and dev eloped, by Ludwig Klages and Hans Pnnzhom, 
as a psychology of personality or of character, a characterology, as 
they prefer to call it Common to all these schools is the repudiation 
of the mechanistic principles of explanation and of the attempt 
to describe our experience as a composite structure of atomic ele- 
ments, and the recognition of purposive activity, as something 
other than and at least as fundamental as mechanical process And 
coinciding m time with this revival of the Dionysian view of man 
comes the revolution in physical science which is showing the in- 
adequacy of the mechanistic principles even in the phy sical sciences, 
and throwing grave doubt upon the validity, even in the inorganic 
sphere, of rationalism’s favourite dogma, the stnet determination of 
all events 

The physiologists are coming into line J S Haldane, distinguished 
among British physiologists for his many exact measurements of 
bodily processes, declares m his recent Gifford Lectures that to say 
as so many do, m parrot like repetition, that physiology is revealing 
the mechanism of life is mere claptrap In America three at least 
of the leaders m biology, Jennings and Hemck and Lillie, are m 
open rebellion against the mechanistic physiology Two of the most 
influential psychologists of America are peculiarly interesting in this 
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connection William James represented very clearly in his great 
work, the Principles of Psychology, both types, without attempting 
to reconcile them, the ApoUmian in his physiological speculations 
and his sensatiomsm, the Dionysian in his recognition of the sub- 
conscious activities, of freedom of will, of creativity, and in his life- 
long interest m the varieties of religious experience and in the obscure 
phenomena of “psychic research ' In this duplicity of outlook he not 
only expressed the width of his sympathies, but also he well repre 
sents the time m which he flourished 

Munsterberg represents the transition from the one type of 
Psychology to the other in a more explicit manner Much more con- 
cerned than James ever was to attain formal consistency of doctrine, 
he began by accepting and teaching very confidently the rationalistic 
mechanical psychology Then, in middle life, he became mterested in 
the problem of values and m the various practical applications of 
psychology Now, in a purely mechanistic world there can be no 
valuation and no values, and for pure rationalism there is only one 
value, namely logical consistency And, when we come to make 
practical applications of psychology, we soon find that man is any 
thing but a piece of mechanism which in some utterly mysterious 
and passive fashion mirrors the world about him And so these two 
interests naturally led Munsterberg to realize the limitations of his 
mechanical rationalistic psychology, and to attempt m his last book 
to construct a psychology of a radically different kind, namely a 
purposive psychology He went over to the Dionysian tradition, for 
the clearest sharpest distinction between the ApoUmian and the 
Dionysian view is that the former leads inevitably to a psychology 
fashioned after the pattern of the mechanistic atomism now obsolete 
in the physical sciences while the latter recognizes the all importance 
of purposive striving and tries to trace the dev elopment of human 
volition in the increasmg range of foresight which transforms the 
subconscious cravings and purblind urges of the animal plane into 
far sighted intelligent efforts towards distant goals and high ideals 
I suggest then, that we may most profitably group the many 
schools of psychology of the present and the past according as they 
reveal the predominance of ApoUmian intellectuabsra or of Dionysian 
intuition, finding in this a principle of classification more significant 
than any other and especially we find in it a clue with which to 
thread our wav among, the. manjj enostong, wed. stAoaJs, toi.ir.ds. tfcft. 
psychology of the future, which at last shall be able to assert its 
true place as the crown of the biological sciences and the base of all the 
social sciences 

In conclusion, a word about the relation of the Dionj sian view to 
metaphysics European metaphysic has been m the main the attempt 
to reconcile the facts of experience with a rational, an Apolhnian, 
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With the progress oi science we become more and more aware of 
the undiscovered and of our feebleness to visualize or express what 
is dimly known to us Geologists estimate that man evolved some 

1 ooo ooo years ago on an earth which astronomers say is some 

2 ooo ooo ooo years old Caution is required in accepting such figures 
for we must remember how far out Lord Kelvin was m estimating 
the age of the earth— before the discovery of radium Man has been 
civilized for some 5 ooo years and Galileo with his telescope and 
revolutionary ideas lived some 300 years ago There may be we are 
told a million million years before the sun grows w eak. and the earth 
becomes farther from the sun so that all life freezes Long before 
this man may use up the metals available for his machines and 
those ready sources of energy now so wastefully used by which he 
at present multiplies and swarms m cities In such case he will 
return through birth control or famine or both to a simple un 
crowded pastoral existence There is little likelihood of his being 
able to use atomic energy other than that which reaches the earth 
as sun radiation and is available directly or as energy stored m 
water power wood coal and oil 

Research in the laboratory is based on simple relations between 
cause and effect and the scientific knowledge so gamed hour by 
hour is vastly extending m\entions only by means of which men 
swarm in cities 

At the present time we have among us great astronomers and 
physicists and every new experimental observation is tested as to 
whether it can be explamed by existing theories and if not to find 
the modifications necessary to include it in the general theoretical 
scheme of natural processes The formula of modem science are 
judged by their capacity for describing the phenomena of nature 
with simplicity accuracy and completeness It does not matter 
whether the formula corresponds to ultimate reality for all progress 
is made and tested by experimental operations The essence of a 
physical theory saysj J Thomson is that it should be expressed 
in terms of concrete quantities of which we have experience and 
transcendental space is not one of these An attempt is made to 
form a model which will supply a mental picture of what is taking 

* Lecture given to the British Institute of Ph losophical Studies February n 

1930 
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place in the physical phenomena under consideration Taraday was 
so guided, there is not an algebraical symbol in his Collected 
Researches The admitted incapacity of scientific men to grasp 
reality does not therefore justify anyone turning to table rapping, 
spookery , and other modem witchcraft Theory-regarded as a tool, 
not a creed and based on operation and observation — has led astro- 
nomers, physicists and biologists o\cr and over again to fresh 
operation and observation and new discovery Spookery and tele- 
pathy have added nothing to human Knowledge 
“That which captivates their reasons and leads men of sincerity 
blind! old from common sense, says Lock, will when examined be 
found to be some independent ideas of no alliance to one another, 
by education custom and the constant din of their party, so coupled 
m their minds, that they always appear there together, and they 
can no more separate them m their thoughts than if they were but 
one idea, and they operate as if they were so This gives sense to 
jargon demonstration to absurdities and consistency to nonsense, 
and is the foundation of the greatest I had almost said of all. the 
errors in the world* Let custom from the very childhood have 
joined figure and shape to the idea of God and what absurdities 
wall that mind be liable to about the Deity 
"While the Assyrians some four thousand years ago accurately noted 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and the Greeks laid the founda- 
tions of mathematics and even conceived the motions of the solar 
system and anatomic structure, the recent discoveries of electricity, 
X-rays, cathode rays radio active elements, the perfected methods 
of observ ation afforded by the modem telescopes, microscopes, 
spectroscopes, electrometers and amplifying valv es, etc have, with 
the help of mathematical equations such as Maxwells, which 
were, be it noted, founded on a model so widened knowledge that 
we are the first to have evidence of an infinitely large and an infi- 
nitely small universe The astronomers have evidence of the existence 
of two million nebul-e each spinning a universe similar to our own 
galactic universe , m this alone there exist some millions, of stars 
Light travelling 186 ooo miles a second has taken 140 million years 
to reach us from some giant star just visible in the most distant 
nebula Bigger telescopes wiU reveal more and yet more nebula: If 
a circumference be set to this universe containing unknown millions 
of nebulae, probably only about 20 per cent so far are visible may 
not this universe be but a unit m something bigger? We are told that 
the number of the stars m the whole of the two million nebulae is 
such that if stars were grains of sand, the grams would cover the 
whole of England hundreds of yards deep Our earth is one millionth 
part of one such gram, and we bother ourselves over questions of 
social rank In estimating his position m the universe, man, says 
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Jeans, “had been guided mainly by his own desires and his self 
esteem, long fed on boundless hopes, he had spumed the simpler 
fare offered by patient, scientific thought henceforth he must 
reconcile himself to the humbler position of the inhabitant of a 
speck of dust and adjust his views on the meaning of human life 
accordingly Some astronomers tell us that radiation of the sun and 
stars is produced by the formation of helium out of hydrogen and 
by the annihilation of atoms, that heat can only do work by becom- 
ing colder, and the energy of the universe is running down, and so 
vast are the cold regions of space that in the end energy wall be 
dissipated into a universal increase of temperature negligible m 
amount The argument is then that the present matter of the uni- 
verse cannot ha\e existed for e\er, an upper limit of its age has been 
assigned at some zoo million million years But, as J S Haldane 
points out, a greater and greater part of the energy of matter will 
not be dissipated as the temperature falls 

It is conceivable th«it radiation of shorter wave-length and higher 
a\ailabihty than any known m the present universe might have 
created such a universe by the running down of energy, and might 
have crystallized into electrons and protons and finally formed 
atoms Out of a chaos of radiation came the nebula, and out of 
these the stars by condensation of whirling gaseous matter "If we 
want,” says Jeans "<i concrete picture of such a creation we may 
think of the finger of God agitating the ether,” or be content to say 
creation is unknowable It is conceivable that there is an infinite 
supply of short ware length radiation m intemebular space which is 
evolving into matter, that the finger of God continues, and will 
continue for ever, to agitate the ether Millikan and Lodge have 
suggested that scattered star radiation somewhere reconstitutes 
itself into matter If so, the evolution of the universe may be without 
beginning or end We are told that the planets were not, as Laplace 
conceived formed, with the sun, out of a whirling nebula, but out of 
a tidal stream of gas drawn out of the sun by the near approach of 
another star , a phenomenon so rare in the empty vastnesses of space 
that the earth, with the atomic structure and restricted conditions 
possible for life may be and perhaps is, unique 
All matter is now conceived of as resolvable into atoms, each 
comparable to the sun with its planets, but so small that the size of 
an atom bears the same relation to a drop of water as the drop to 
the earth Atoms of all elements more complex than hydrogen are, 
it is thought, composed of a highly condensed nucleus positively 
charged consisting of hydrogen units or protons together with some 
negatively charged electrons, and containing nearly the whole mass, 
around this nucleus spm other negatively charged elections in various 
fixed orbits Every atom can be activated by radiations coming from 
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the sun and universe, but when not excited, each atom of the lighter 
dements common on earth sinks in time to a state in which its elec- 
trons occupy orbits of lowest energy, one in each, and then continue 
m these orbits without dissipation of energy It has been showTi«that 
the various wave-lengths of radiation arc endowed with various 
quanta of energy On. collision with atoms the energy of any quan- 
tum which is in tune with an electron is given up to it and this 
electron is then emitted — the photo-electnc effect There is emission 
of electrons only when quanta of the right v alue arc av ailablc When 
electrons return to their orbits m the atoms radiation is emitted, and 
here again the emission is only by complete quinta The pathways 
of alpha particles and electrons emitted by radium and the result 
on these pathways of a collision of an alpha particle with an atom 
have actually been photographed By photographing the behaviour 
of a hydrogen atom or proton penetrating, or reflected by, a calcitc 
crystal, Dempster has been able to show that it is in a state of con- 
tinuous motion at tremendous speed The theory of atomic structure 
is so far confirmed by observation 
Different methods of experimental observation have led to the 
conclusion that both matter and radiation exhibit, on the one hand, 
the properties of undulatory phenomena, and on the other, those of 
particles Electrons are not merely point charges of electricity, but 
carry a tram of waves with them and these allow them to spin m 
certain orbits of a simple numerical relation and in no other, only 
one electron can occupy each orbit, an electron can jump only from 
one of the possible orbits to another, to effect the jump, a certain 
quantum of energy is required, neither less nor more will suffice 
When the tram oi waves is taken into account, the classical theory 
of dynamics gives the requisite distribution of orbits in the atom 
(J J Thomson) We hav e been told that it is probably as meaning- 
less to discuss how much room an electron takes up as it is to discuss 
how much room a fear, an anxiety, or an uncertainty tak.es up, 
that the quantum theory succeeds in keeping the universe in exis- 
tence as a going concern, but it is difficult to form even the remotest 
conception of the realities underlying all these phenomena 
The tram of waves determines the pathway the electron travels 
and the form of the waves is determined by events happening at a 
distance and propagated through space in the form of waves 
However far from reality be such conceptions, we know that elec- 
trons are given off by the hot filament of the wireless valve, and 
that the forces in the oscillating circuit control their motion, that 
electrons are set free by light in photo-electnc cells which make 
television and “the talkies” possible They have become articles of 
commerce and the foundation of great industries 
We are told that when protons and electrons fall together and 
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radiation is produced in the stars by the annihilation of atoms, the 
energy produced is "so great that the annihilation of one drop of 
oil would suffice to dnve the Mauretania across the Atlantic " 

"The atoms m a room,” says Eddington, "are rushing about m 
all directions with a speed of a fifth of a mile a second , if the tem- 
perature could be raised to 20,000,000° C they would be going at 
50 miles a second In the very core of the sun and stars the tempera- 
ture is twice as high, and the substance consists of stripped atoms or 
10ns with vast quantities of free electrons The electrons of atoms 
forced off by X-rays combine again, to be forced off once more, and 
so on An X ray on forcing out an electron is absorbed, when the 
electron combines again the X ray comes out Radiation of all 
wave lengths finally reaching the surface through the screen of 
atoms is emitted into space It is conceived that the main mass of 
the central region of the stars consists of immensely heavy liquid 
supra-radio-active atoms with atomic numbers ]ust above those of 
the known radio active elements 

"Primeval matter," says Jeans, "has gone on transforming mto 
radiation for millions of millions of years until, by the rarest accident, 
gas consisting of the lighter and most inert atoms was tom out of 
the sun and condensed into a planet whereon the physical conditions 
became such as to make life possible There is nothing to favour the 
view that life reached the earth from elsewhere, and we know 
nothing of the primeval physical conditions which led to its forma- 
tion, but we do know that life is only possible in complexes of atoms 
which are relatively quiet and stable and shielded from excess of 
radiation, and that all life is kept going by the radiant energy of the 
sun, either directly received or absorbed in the food Electrons are 
forced out of the atoms of living cells by light and ultra-violet rays, 
by X rays, and by gamma rays of radium which come out of the soil 
and which are now used m concentration to kill cancer cells Unfor- 
tunate girls who painted clock dials with luminous paint containing 
a radium salt and sucked their brushes have died owing to the 
radium which, once absorbed, never left the body and ceaselessly 
continued to give off its destructive rays X-rays can be used for 
sterilization and in smaller doses for producing mutations in germ 
cells There are still shorter wave-lengths probably produced by 
cosmic annihilation of atoms, some of these have the power to pene 
trate through 16 feet of lead Coming from inter-nebular space these 
cosmic rays knock electrons off millions of atoms in our bodies every 
second with what physiological result we do not know They must 
help to create a fresh configuration of the living cells from instant to 
instant, and possibly are one cause of mutations which spring from 
germ cells 

Photo-electric effects produced by the action of ultra-violet rajs 
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on the most superficial living cells of the shin is the cause of sun- 
bum A substance called ergo sterol, existing in these cells in minute 
amount, when activated by the right wave length and intensity 
forms n vitamin necessary for growth and prevention of richcts 
Exact measurement has shown that as little as eleven quanta of 
radiation of green light suffice to stimulate the retina and provoke 
vision If this amount of energy were turned into heat and con- 
served without loss it would take some hundred million years to 
heat a gramme of water one degree centigrade If telepathy were 
possible why should nature evolve an organ with such extreme 
sensitivity ? 

Life says J S Haldane depends upon the maintenance of a 
balance of molecular exchanges between the cells and their environ- 
ment If the balance is disturbed so that for instance too many 
or too few water molecules and potassium calcium, and sodium ions 
arc passing from the blood to the tissues or i : ce tersa life is lm 
perilled The case is exactly similar with oxygen molecules or with 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions 

Between the cells and fluid medium of the body there goes on a 
ceaseless interchange of ions, that is of molecules in an active state 
through loss or gam of electrons Potassium salts radio active and 
emitting electrons are present in living organisms The healing 
power of certain natural mineral waters arc now being ascribed to 
the active state of tlicir constituents Electrical currents due to 
movements of electrons accompany every form of vital activity 
such as conduction of nerve impulse, muscular contraction, and 
secretion We all know the importance of the body temperature for 
maintaining active the processes of life The bram cells soon cease 
to function when the molecular dance is lessened by cooling or 
increased too much by heating Continued monotonous warmth 
produces sterilization in the male In living processes, then, there is 
ceaseless play of radiation quanta or photons, electrons and mole- 
cules but this play must not be too violent 

The physicist tells ua to muliujly the. dumwitoc of. an. by 
two thirds of the way to the sun, it would then become about two 
miles the protons would be almost invisible specks, the electrons 
the size of sixpences, and the whole nucleus the size of a cherry 
The structure of a speck of dust sufficiently magnified might appear 
as the midnight sky, supposing the nuclei of the atoms and tlicir 
planetary electrons were luminous So open is the atomic structure 
that if all protons and electrons of the atoms in the body of a man 
could, with the wave of a magician s wand, bo packed together, 
the man would shrink to a speck 

A microscope magnifying a thousand times reveals the organism 
of suppuration called staphylococcus as a mere dot Such a microbe 
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contains millions of atoms, and each of these electrons with trains 
of waves and waves of what’ we do not know A non filterable 
virus is too small to be seen under the microscope, and yet we know 
that if we take one drop of blood from an animal infected with a 
\irus disease and dilute this ten million times and then take one 
drop of this dilution and inject into another animal and so dilute it 
to a very high degree, this injection may cause the disease It is 
worth noting that in the very best vacuum which can be made there 
are estimated still to be some million million molecules per cubic 
centimetre and that the purest water possible to distil fluoresces in 
the ultra violet rays and so shows impurity 

We know that all substances are resolvable into one or more of 
92 elements and that these form a series of increasing complexity of 
atomic structure from hydrogen (one) to uranium (ninety-two) Two 
of the elements have disappeared from the earth A few elements, 
such as silicon, aluminium, and oxygen form most of the earth The 
atomic number of each element is given by the number of electrons 
spinning round the nucleus, the positive charge of the nucleus being 
of corresponding value Bombardment of atoms by rays given off 
by radio active elements causes transmutation — but the dream of 
alchemists has not come true, there is no gold to be so made, the 
radio active elements themselves transmute, undergoing an evolu- 
tion into other elements, in doing so radium emits 3 6 million 
million particles per sec per grm The physicist has succeeded m 
making this count Each emission is spontaneous, cannot be pre- 
dicted, nor any cause for it assigned, it can neither be stopped, nor 
controlled 

The difference of substances depends on arrangements of atoms, 
their grouping into molecules and these again into complex par- 
ticles such as form crystals and colloids The ceaseless play of radia- 
tion keeps up a never ending dance of all atoms, not only in each 
living cell but in every particle of dust The smallest particles under 
the microscope ceaselessly dance m the fluid medium , the molecules 
of a gas ceaselessly bombard the vessel containing them A speck of 
dust or a drop of water is then to the seer neither less nor more 
marvellous and mysterious than the blue sky and sailing clouds, the 
flower, the nightingale and its song 

We know that the chemical elements are genetically related and 
fall into families, isotopes of the elements have been discovered 
which are comparable with individuals of a species A pair of elec- 
trons together form something different from two electrons separ 
ately on division something would be lost which could only belong 
to the whole (Eddington) Atoms repair themselves no less than 
organisms An atom of copper wluch has lost an electron is no longer 
copper, it must be replaced Lo«s and replacement ceaselessly go on 
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both in living and dead substances If the organisms of a species 
show individualism, so do atoms, for chemical and physical con- 
stants arc merely statistical averages of an infinite number of indi- 
viduals summarizing a variable population Atoms, no less than 
organisms, may retain their identity in spite of ceaseless change If 
a central control is ascribed to organisms, it cannot be denied to 

atoms t 1 1 

"Scientific determinancy," says Eddington, has broken down, 
and that in the very citadel of its power — the inner structure of the 
atom Matter lias lost its fi\cd, ngid and formal character *' "Modern 
physical investigation says J S Haldane, “of the atom and mole- 
cules seemed to be endowing them with something very like an 
individual life " 4 The similarities m behaviour," says Bojeott, 
"between a hydrogen atom an amoeba, and a cat arc, perhaps, really 
more significant than the differences “ Smuts holistic conception of 
lile as a unity, which maintains and asserts iVsfdA, wb uptfi&a Va 
the atom 

It has been asserted by a vitalist that crystals of a substance of 
the same size resemble each other completely, and grow by additions 
without change of chemical nature or release of energy and that a 
drop of water is the same as any other drop, "hilc individual organi- 
zation and purpose are characteristic of organisms But each atom is 
a complev, active, unknowable in ultimate nature as is a living cell 
Each instant activity of either atom or cell is creative, the identity 
swings about a mean and is never the same for two moments II W. 
Carr sajs "a material thing has no evolution, and Science not only 
cannot discover, but cannot even represent the origin o( life," to 
which Science answers that the whole universe is in evolution, and 
that it cannot discover or even represent the origin of matter Carr 
says "there is present in the living thing ait acti\ e principle organ- 
izing it to carry out a set of self interested purposive actions ” 
Science answers, "Can we deny self interested purposive action to 
the spontaneous emission of alpha particles of radium and the play 
of quanta and electrons’” We do not know 

It must be borne in mind that individualism is not a general char- 
acteristic of organisms, for just as electrons form atoms and atoms 
form molecules — and these crystals or other complexes — so there are 
innumerable species of lower animals which at times coalesce and 
break again into several or form colonies There are the slime fungi 
exhibiting an astonishing rythmic flow in canalized sheets of proto- 
plasm, worms which segment into chains of worms, the last link 
separating as the newest one forms Plants can be propagated by 
cuttings and by pieces of root, or grafted together Two-headed 
babies, Siamese twins, and other monsters ate bom, and can easily be 
made by grafting embryos together, what about their personalities? 
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The discovery of X rajs has meant to physicists what the dis- 
covery of the microscope meant to biologists, geologists, and 
chemists, for the use of these short wave-lengths has increased the 
range of observation ten thousandfold The molecule, large relative 
to the wave-length, has its characteristic shape imprinted by scat- 
tered rays on a sensitive plate From this imprint a picture of the 
molecule can be constructed by measurements and calculation 
The crystal ” we are told, "shows all the exhilarating unexpected- 
ness of an organism, subject as it is to principles of periodicity, 
attraction repulsion growth, and structurally disciplined function ’’ 
There is a persistent tendency of nature to arrange her molecules 
m ordered fashion This obtains not only in bodies, hitherto 
called crystals but also in cellulose, wool, hair, silk, nerve, 
and muscle 

While the doctrine of spontaneous generation finds no support, 
there are not only viruses which produce diseases, but bacterio- 
phages wlucli destroy bacteria too small to be seen under the micro- 
scope and question has ansen as to whether these really are living 
organisms or more of the nature of vitamins which promote growth, 
but having the opposite action Then, again, it is generally agreed 
that inherited qualities are transmitted by the chromosomes of the 
nuclei of the germ cells, and that the chromosomes are made up of 
units called genes small molecular complexes, each of which divides 
into two when the chromosomes divide, a half going to each daughter 
cell It is suggested that viruses and bacteriophages may be of the 
nature of genes, and these be the most primitive form of life It is 
worth noting here that the study of specific immune reactions shows 
us that the spatial arrangement of the groups in the reactive part of 
the protein molecule may determine the specificity of the entire 
complex many hundred tunes its own size 

Let us look back to the simplest units of life evolved in sea water 
under conditions of the world which no longer pertain We can 
conceive of this life substance persisting and spreading through 
hundreds of millions of years, guided by the environment into 
myriads of structural adaptations which persist so far as they help 
in the persistence of life The cells of our body form a part of that 
continuum of living cells which in the past gave ongm to the laying 
down of vast limestone and coil strata and now forms the lovely 
child, the robin redbreast the ravening shark, the poisonous viper, 
the lily of the fields, the horrid parasite, and the microbe of pesti- 
lence The adaptability of the living cell is shown by the existence 
of salt and fresh water and of aerobic and anaerobic organisms, of 
fish in the vast deptlis of the sea which withstand a pressure of hun- 
dreds of atmospheres of water and secrete oxygen in their swim 
bladders at a pressure which kills all surface organisms The history 
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of evolution and the relation of man to the primates are shown m 
the stages o! development of the human embry o 
Few realize that the subconscious life of the cells of our bodies 
exceeds the conscious by some million million times or more, for the 
unconscious living cells of the body arc myriad in number In every 
tiny droplet of blood there arc some five million red cells Think of 
the myriads in the organs such as the liver, kidneys, etc , of the 
myriads living in the skin and alimentary canal, and forming the 
muscles In the brain the seat of consciousness, there are some nine 
thousand million neurons Think again of the millions of atoms in 
each cell and the electrons and tram of waves in each atom A single 
living cell is as complex as a large organism for these are made up 
of multitudes of cells arranged in organs, in each cell of which the 
life processes while conforming with those of the single-cell organism, 
specialize in other functions for the good of the whole And the cells 
of our body die in myriads and arc replaced by others in the course 
of life Immunological reactions enable us to detect blood relatives 
from the rest of a species so that an individual difference stamps all 
the cells of the body of each of us Cell subconsciously influences 
cell by chemical messengers, so that all are kept developed and 
balanced and serve the common end I can pause only to give two 
striking examples of the call of cell to cell which determines effect 
First, an optic vesicle, when transferred from the head to beneath 
the back of an embryo tadpole, causes a lens to develop in the skin 
there Secondly, a growing tip, brought close to the stump of a 
rootlet which is placed horizontally, causes the rootlet to grow 
downwards 

In forming a philosophic view of life, it is noteworthy that cells 
can be cultivated outside the body and, suitably fed, continue to 
multiply as if immortal, further, that ova can be fertilized arti- 
ficially by changing the salt-content of the medium, or by the prick 
of a needle A feminist writer has even looked forward to attainment 
of immaculate conception and the expulsion of men as useless 
drones 

We must take into account so curious a fact as that the female 
mantis bites off the head of the inattentive male before fertilization 
takes place The reflex, undisturbed by the higher senses of the 
male, then results There is the habit also of the female scorpion 
eating the male after fertilization has taken place, and of the male 
living as a small parasite in the female of certain deep sea fish 

While the myriad cells of the body by chemical messengers 
through the medium of the blood help to preserve the life of all the 
evolution of a central nervous system made possible quick responses 
to the environment for maintaining posture, securing food, escaping 
injury, and promoting sexual propagation, but let us take note that 
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the first fundamental phenomena of sensation, response, and memory 
are observable in a unicellular animal such as an amceba or para- 
moeeium Such take in useless granules at first but soon come to 
reject them It is \ery noteworthy that in the e'olution of the brain 
of species of fish one or other part de\elops in size in accordance 
with the sense used by that species for securing food 
While a dinosaur, big as three elephants, feeding on swamp vege- 
tation had a brain the size of one’s thumb m the number of neurons 
and complexity of pathways the nervous system of man, who has 
to lne by skill, far exceeds that of the stations and wires of the 
whole telephonic and telegraphic systems of the world 
The amplifying valve has enabled Adrian to record the electrical 
\anation which accompanies a nerve impulse coming from a single 
sensory nerve ending He has shown that greater intensity is con- 
veyed by greater frequency So, too with the muscles, while the 
number of fibres involved is the coarse adjustment the frequency of 
excitation is the fine While the nerves merely conduct more or less 
frequent impulses it is iti the relay cells of the bram that integration 
takes place, the summation of excitation and inhibition, and the 
storing of memories and consciousness, these cells are most sensitive 
to fatigue blood supply, drugs, etc , and while disease of them leads 
to dementia, their non-development results in amentia 

The researches of Sherrington and Magnus have very greatly 
advanced our understanding of the reflex working of the central 
nervous system W e know that bodily actions are co-ordinated and 
effected without consciousness While consciousness acts as accele- 
rator and brake the bodily engines cany out actions controlled in 
the central nervous system by a ceaseless stream of afferent impulses 
from muscles tendons joints otolith organs etc , of which we 
have knowledge only by laborious research, unconscious impulses 
which excite these and those muscles, and inhibit these and 
those others 

Particular attention must be given to the recent epoch making 
researches of Pavlov on conditioned reflexes He has devised expen 
mental methods of studying behaviour and shown how conditions of 
neurosis may be set up Thus the conditioned reflex w as established 
between the sight of an oval and food and of a circle with no food 
Then the oval was made more and more like a circle, and m the end 
the dog became nervously disturbed and took long to recover An 
insoluble difficulty on solution of which food depended, upset its 
stability So too with us Every action of a civilized man is guided 
by an endless chain of previous conditioned reflexes established by 
up-bnnging and education How much low er is the level of the stone 
age man is shown by Darwin s description of the Fuegtans Stunted, 
naked filthy, and greasy, with long streaming and entangled hair, 
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their voices discordant and their gestures violent , until no religion, 
government, or chief, but tribe fighting with tnbc for the wretched 
means of subsistance Sleeping like hares in forms in the inclement 
climate, living on shell fish and putrid bodies of whales and seals, 
each, if attacked instead of retiring endeavouring to dash out j our 
brims with a stone as certainly as a tiger would tear >ou, their 
skill comparable with instinct of animal-*, not improving with 
experience When one was given a piece of cloth it was tom into 
shreds and distributed, when a pistol shot was fired close by, one 
merely looked astomsbed and rubbed Ins head, the =cnsation being 
no more relevant than a motor car is to a lion in the bush And jet 
if that infant at the breast, which the father snatched awaj and 
dashed on to the rocks because the mother dropped a basket of 
eggs, had been rescued and educated it would have become a useful 
civilized man We must remember raj s Wood Jones ‘ that aw are- 
ness Tesultsonlj when a stimulus is relevant Thus the blind-worm 
is aware ol drops of ram and of the mov ements of the brown slug, 
its food The blast of a motor horn or a symphonj concert provokes 
no response m it 

We must bear m mind, too, the profound alteration of personality 
as the fertilized ovum develops to the new-born infant, and this to 
the child, the adult, the aged WTiat alteration, too is made bj drugs, 
alcohol, insufficient oxjgen, excessive fatigue, illness, and mjurj to 
the brain The dancing dervish gains his vision through fatigue or 
bj r hasheesh, similarly the Buddhist or Christian who keeps vigils 
and fasts, bj brain-cell exhaustion is the so-called freedom from 
domination of the external world obtained The sjmptoms in order 
are — impairment of finer motor adjustments, e g seeing double and 
disorder of speech, impairment of attention, loss of inhibition, 
increased emotion, loosening of social habits, hallucination, and 
delirium 

' I have had,” sajs Giving 'one of my savage headache* . . . 
memoiy, reason, everj facultj of my intellectual part i* being 
whelmed in muddj oblivion Is the soul something other than the 
nmuP If so, I have lost all consciousness of its existence . mj* 
being is here, where the brain throbs and anguishes A little more of 
such suffering and I were mjself no longer, the body representing 
me would gesticulate and rave, but I should know nothing of its 
motives, its fantasies The verj I, it is too plain, consist but with a 
certain balance ol mj phjsical elements which we call health " 

Without the internal secretion of the thyroid gland a child is a 
cretinous idiot Feeding with thjioid makes it into a normal being 
Too much pituitary gland makes a child grow up a stupid giant 
Tumour of the supra renal gland causes raxual precocitj , producing 
m a joung child the matuntj and appetite of a man ” ° 
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By the removal of sex glands and transplanting of opposite ones 
sex characters are changed 

A decerebrate animal is an mconscient reflex automaton It 
stands statuesque tilt the head up, and it sits and looks up tilt the 
head down, and it assumes the posture of feeding from a dish 
Take the case of the baby boy who stirred and cried only when 
hungry, thirsty, or soiled, whose eyes appeared turned up whenever 
the lids were opened who never smiled or made any response to his 
mother s voice He lived for 3^ years, breathed, swallowed, digested, 
excreted kept warm, his brain was found to be a mere bag of fluid 
Who can justly doubt, then, that personality is bound up with the 
cortex cerebri* 

Take again the case of a man with superficial injury to the left 
parietal region in the vicinity of the supra marginal gyrus The 
wounded man had no difficulty in expressing by words his ordinary 
deeds but often appeared to have lost the connection between what 
he had said and what he wished to say He read aloud correctly and 
understood the significance of words and short sentences, if they did 
not contain a command He wrote very rapidly as if he feared to 
lose the idea He counted and named coins, but could not solve the 
simplest problem in arithmetic, and he had been an accountant 
Unable to draw or to sum in any manner the relative position of 
objects in a familiar room, he yet could point to any object in the 
room with his eyes closed He could not find his way about or play 
games as he could not foresee the consequence of his next act 

Evidence shows that the brain acts as a whole but that certain 
regions are associated with entry of one or other sensory pathway 
Hence the localization of effects of injury 

Dr William Brown recently told us that “mind is an active, 
dynamic synthesizing force, creative, carrying on activities which 
even the greatest conceivable extension of our physiological know- 
ledge would not enable us to infer from observing the brain," to 
which modern science answers that the activities of mind are neither 
more nor less unexplainable than those of matter ' The packing of 
all the potential properties of a species m one tiny reproductive cell, 
the gradual transformation of one species into others much more 
complex and having consciousness and memory," these mysteries of 
life are neither greater nor less than those of radiation quanta and 
electrons The finger of God in stirring the ether endowed matter 
also with the potentiality of e\olving mind through a particular 
play of environment 

' When I use my pen,’ says J S Haldane, ' the light m which I 
see it is not merely that of an electric lamp but of all my other 
experience When I write with the pen the mov ements of my muscles 
are determined by the actual presence to me of innumerable past, 
present, and anticipated future events in both my own individual 
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history and that ol mankind The past events arc not simply past 
and done with, like events interpreted physically or biologically, 
but they, and not their mere effects, arc still present and acti\c . . , 
I am living and acting m a spiritual world for which separation, not 
merely in space, but also m time, has none of the meaning which it 
possesses for the world interpreted physically or biologically Along 
the years and across the oceans action and reaction are direct m this 
spiritual world It is evident that in conscious activity we are face 
to face with facts that neither physical nor biological hypotheses arc 
capable of interpreting Yet conscious activity manifests itself m 
connection with the same beings that seem also to live and breathe 
as mere organisms, or to consist of nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, and other atoms leading a w ild and undefinablc dance " 
By those words of Haldane, “actual presence to me,” the con- 
scious guidance of the pen by all that innumerable past seems clearly 
suggested I venture to suggest, firstly, that the movements of the 
pen are determined by a pattern laid down in the brain with its ten 
thousand million neurons and infinite mynads of atoms and elec- 
trons and their train of waves a pattern laid down by past experience 
and education acted on by present sensations It is only little by 
little that a book is written, through consultation of authorities, 
copying, altering, and adding a little to the work of and picking up 
hints from others, thinking out one point after another over weeks 
of time, waiting of rough drafts and gradually improving these, and 
so on Secondly, I suggest there is evidence that along the years and 
across the oceans action and reaction ceaselessly continue m matter 
no less than in living organisms, further, that the past is not done 
with in events interpreted physically and biologically, that there is 
no wild dance in matter, and that consciousness is neither greater 
nor less than matter and energy, the ultimate nature of which 
physical and biological hypotheses are not capable of interpreting 
“The universe, ’ says Haldane, “is a spiritual world and not a 
duahstic universe of matter and mind ” Yes, in so far as “the stir- 
twg, of. tbs. ekbfts by xte fa/gtn & Oi/i” vsidAs, omit/ng ii!i iA 'ion 
phenomena, in consciousness which is determined, like all other 
phenomena of living or non-living organisms, by an evolutionary 
reaction to the environment The effect of the environment is con- 
ditioned by the inherited quality of the organism, and the reaction 
of the organism is conditioned by the environment. Thus personality 
is socially formed by inhibitions and reinforcements, habits, and 
consistency of conduct result Actions are determined by all pre- 
vious experience, upbringing and education aTe paramount in 
patterning the brain and so bringing about the formation of right 
or wrong moral and intellectual habits m each person bom with 
certain inherited qualities 

We are told that energy cm exist m a iramher oi forms and can 
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change endlessly from one form to another, but cannot be destroyed, 
or created That all existing energy must ha\e existed from all tune, 
although possibly in some form entirely different from its present 
form That all the life of the universe may be regarded as mani- 
festations of energy 

Energy has then attributes ascribed to God, unknowable, eternal 
in all and through all, and modem science has reached a conclusion 
compatible with Deism In every atom, ]ust as m every complex of 
atoms forming a living cell there may be the purpose of God , ev ery 
atom may be dynamic, not only moulded by the environment, but 
determining it 

Hume says I ascribe to matter that intelligible quality, call it 
necessity or not, which the most ngorous orthodoxy' does or must 
allow to the will ' 

Of one thing there is certainty, tir that scientific knowledge can 
extend life and happiness by education and prev ention of disease, by* 
recognizing and avoiding adverse forces of nature, by inventions for 
securing means of subsistence, utilizing and conserving sources of 
energy and controlling the birth-rate and so putting an end to war 
Science relieves us of superstition and fear of punishment after 
death, and leads us to devote ourselves to the improvement of con- 
ditions on earth 

We have to reckon with inevitable natural forces A meteor, such 
as the one that struck a hole almost a mile wade in a desert of Ari- 
zona, may destroy the city of London in the twinkling of an eye, 
volcanoes and earthquakes destroy cities, and tornadoes and floods 
and pestilences work destruction on good and evil alike, some 
criminals succeed and good people suffer, monsters and idiots are 
bom, men have tortured, burnt, and waged war in the name of 
religion 

Nature creates and destroys, indifferent to our prayers Inscrut- 
able omnipotent, endowing us with joy in sky and sea trees and 
flowers the fruits of the earth running waters, song of birds, the 
play of animals and children, the love of a mother for her child, and 
kindly acts 

We are not living in the world to discover final truth,” says 
Lord Haldane, there is no such truth What we find is always 
developing itself and assuming fuller forms Of knowledge we can at 
best master only a fragment But if that fragment has been Teaclied 
by endeavour that is sufficiently passionate, the struggle towards it 
yields a sense of quality of quality in the very effort made, which 
stands tor us as being what we care lor beyond everything else, as 
being for us truth, whatev er else may not be certainly truth And so 
life is not lived in vam, though in the ends attained it may seem to 
have failed” 
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The tomb of the ancient Pharaoh, Tut-anhh Amen, was opened 
some years ago Lord Carnarvon, who financed the investigations, 
died shortly after the opening Lord West bury fell to his death from 
the high window of a London hat on February 21 , 1930 His son, 
the Hon Richard Bothell, had been found dead in his room the 
previous November He was secretary to Mr Howard Carter, one 
discoverer of Tut-ankh-Amen s tomb Many persons who had been 
connected with the excavations had died previously — M Benedite, 
for example, died after participating in the research and Mrs Grcely 
committed suicide after visiting the tomb The Hon Richard Bethel! 
was the thirteenth person connected with Tut ankh-Amen’s tomb, 
directly or indirectly, to die, and his father, Lord Westbury, was the 
fourteenth The death of Lord Carnarvon, a few weeks after the 
tomb w as opened, stirred the notion that a curse had been placed on 
the mummy of the Pharaoh, or in his tomb, to menace violators 
Succeeding deaths kept the notion alive, and the thirteenth death, 
of the Hon Richard Bethell, wrung an opinion from Dr Mardus, 
the eminent French Egyptologist He was convinced that the 
ancient Egyptians could surround 'their mummies with some 
dynamic force ” Such a force lurked m the tomb of Tut-inkh-Amcn 
Its nature was unknown, but it had manifested itself in the senes of 
deaths 

Anstotle remarked long ago, in lus Rhetoric, that history’ tends to 
repeat itself The power lodged in the curse, or dynamic in the 
incantation, is a typical magical force, and the old belief in magical 
forces has revived in the opinion of Dr Mardus This belief presents 
itself among twentieth century estimates of causes like a crow 
among pigeons It is as alien to our modem scientific versions as 
these may have been alien to the thought of Tut ankh-Amen The 
contrast excites to an attempt at analysis The attempt must be 
cautious and undogmatic, for it is easier to perceive that magical 
conceptions do differ from scientific ideas than to understand the 
difference The attempt at analysis need not be hampered by a 
direct endeavour to decide whether fourteen deaths intimate an 
ancient imposition of a still effective curse There is a magical way 
of thinking, there is also a contrasted scientific vvay, and there 
must be a discoverable difference between them The disclosure 
of the difference may confirm the modern reluctance to credit the 
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perpetual lurk of potent curses m tombs or approve the revival of 
magical forces by Dr Mardus or it may neither confirm nor approve 
The disclosure maj be successfully effected or it may be \ ery doubt 
fully made The latter alternative maybe feared if Dr Singer is com 
pelled to leave magic undefined and to regard it provisionally as 
primitive unorganized belief in relations betw een causes and effects 
Magic has eluded analysis too often for hopes to run too high over 
another attempt Any suggested disclosure may also be doubtful 
if various students have drawn different inferences and they have 
Difficulties however though they should breed circumspection 
should not daunt The intrusion of the magically conceived curse 
into a modem scientific atmosphere is a challenge and that challenge 
is most appropriately met by a senes of explorative steps The first 
step if it can be taken discusses the distinction between magical 
forces represented by the presumed curse m Tut ankh Amen s 
tomb and scientifically conceived causes represented by civilized 
reluctance towards revivals of the magical past 

We obviously do contrast magical and irrational beliefs or prac 
tices with those that seem to us to be scientific and rational The 
Ojebway Indian who runs a needle into the wooden image of his 
enemy to pain him or bums the puppet to kill him seems to us to 
act magically and irrationally because there appears to be no rational 
connection between maltreating an effigy and wounding its original 
If he helps his little drama along by magic w ords there still seems to 
us to be no rational procedure If he lurks m the bush to draw bow 
upon his victim he still seems to us to act spitefully but he now 
seems to act rationally for a sped arrow can kill The obvious dis 
tinction between the irrational handling of the puppet and the 
rational use of the bow is not alwajs so sharply present nor is it 
even when it is sharp easy or even possible to define Goldsmith 
said of Burke that he wound into his subject like a serpent Burke 
wound Dnlo his goal but attempts to distinguish between irrational 
magic and rational science are liable to be more smuous than success 
ful The discovery of a w axen image of Queen Elizabeth in Lincoln s 
Inn Fields in 1577 violently perturbed the English Court The pierce 
of the pms that had been driven into the breast of the effigy seemed to 
be a danger to the august original and Dr Dee the famous astrologer 
and alchemist was hastily summoned to protect the Queen This 
indurated method of wounding a person by maltreating an effigy 
seems to us to be obviously magical hopelessly irrational and 
manifestly futile Many persons the French chemist Nicolas Lemery 
remarked in the later seventeenth century hung coral round their 
necks to prevent bleeding to punfy their blood and to fortify 
their hearts This seems to us as irrational and as manifestly magical 
as the traditional bestow al of strength by the sapphire or of eloquence 
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by the emerald, upon the wearer The lion Robert Boyle, in the 
same century as Lt.'mcry , suspected medicinal powers in gems He 
disarmed our suspicions of lus irrationality, or at least weakened 
them, by surmising that genuinely medicinal gems might scatter 
swift potent corpuscles into the bodies of their w carers Tins rational' 
inns of magical beliefs often makes us hesitate between ascriptions 
oi rational mistakes and accusations of itrational errors The reputed 
powers of the planets, as well as of gems, were often rationalized 
in the setcntccnth century by equipping the celestial bodies with 
corpuscular rains It seemed to Boyle that planets might affect 
terrestrial e\ents by dashing such corpuscular streams upon the 
earth Such rationalized magic that conforms apparently irrational 
beliefs to apparently rational conceptions is midway between the 
handling of effigies to discomfit tlicir prototypes or the belief in 
styptic coral and discarded scientific theories Obuously magical 
beliefs seem to us to be both false and futile discredited eighteenth' 
century science such as the old phlogistic chemistry , seems to us to 
be false, but it does not seem to be hopelessly irrational There is 
no sharp line between rational belief, true or fahe, and irrational 
magic, but we can recognize, on occasion, that we do draw the 
distinction 

Socrates proposed to cure the headache of Chamudes by a leaf and 
a charm The leaf and the charm — Socrates w as playdul here, but 
he mentioned the drug and the spell again in the Republic The drlig 
can stand for rational procedure , the charm or spell can stand for 
magical efficacy The contrast is only complete if the drug is a genuine 
medicament The leaf or drug was not always rational pharmacy 
in early days, nor is it always now The Athenian Stranger in Plato’s 
Laics contrasted poisons that injure by "a natural law ’ with those 
that injure by sorceries, incantations, and magic bonds 'Die poison 
or the healing drug only represents rational procedure when it is a 
genuine medicament tint operates by ' a natural law ” If the "leaf" 
playfully suggested to Chamudes was thus concci\ ed, then Soefates 
included a double cause in his recipe, for Chamudes was asked to be 
both rationally physicked and magically charmed Tins doubling 
of rational procedure and dependence on magical efficacy is one 
striking characteristic of the magical phase of thought 
An Indian will shoot a poisoned arrow info the trad of a deer 
The animal is hunted on the next day, and, if fortune far ours the 
chase, killed by natural means The magical supplement of striking 
at the deer by piercing its trad is the analogue of the charm in the 
double method of spell and drug The rational procedure of the hunt 
is the analogue of the medicament that acts by "a natural law ” The 
charmed net or the charmed spear is a typical instance of doubling 
the cause by supplementing rational procedure with magical efficacy. 
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New Guinea fishermen will not sail until their nets have been charmed 
The indispensable charm is not sufficient, lor the nets are meshed 
suitably placed appropriately, and disposed properly The con- 
struction and manipulation of the nets, which seem to us to be 
rational and sufficient, are supplemented by magical charms, which 
seem to us to be irrational and superfluous The charmed spear pre- 
sents the same combination of rational sufficiency and irrational 
superfluity A savage will make a spear, sharpen its point, aim it 
well throw it hard, and perhaps smear it with poison He will also 
croon a charm over it, or persuade a magician to throw a powerful 
spell upon it The charmed spear, pointed to pierce and charmed to 
kill is a typical combination of rational procedure and magical 
efficacy The savage points his spear, sharpens it, aims it truly, and 
throws it hard, but the potent charm or spell makes it kill Carve th 
Read has parodied a famous saying to express this double reliance 
on natural causes and magical powers the savage "trusts in magic, 
and keeps his bowstring dry ” 

The reliance on the double cause, on magically supplemented 
natural agencies, effectively contrasts the scientific or rational 
with the magical or irrational The rational side of the charmed 
spear leans on the determinate sequence of events, the magical side 
leans on coercive power The magical force, m principle, though it is 
usually qualified by some recognition of nature’s ordained routines, 
can make things happen anyhow, anywhere, and at any time The 
companions of Odysseus bristled into swine under the coercive 
power of Circe The pumpkin was not qualified to become a coach, 
but it became one under the constraining wand of Cinderella’s 
Fairy Godmother The sheer coercive power of the magical efficacy, 
the making things happen by magical forces, is visible m taboos 
It is visible in the deadly blanket of the New Zealand Chief that is 
taboo to others, and kills the imprudent wearer because it has been 
m contact with its lord The taboo on the tinder box, or other 
personal belonging of the Maori Chief, kills those who touch it The 
sheer coercive power of the magical efficacy, that simply makes 
things happen, is constantly intermingled with recognitions of 
natural sequences, as the charmed spear must also have a point 
The charmed spear combines the clearly separated natural causes 
and magical efficacies The emphasis of rational procedure, that 
corresponds to science, falls upon determinate sequences of events, 
the emphasis of magic falls upon coercive powers 

The sheer coerciveness of the magical efficacy contrasts with the 
dependence on natural causes m rational procedure The original 
nature of the magical force is often concealed in the magical nte or 
belief, but it is clearlj visible in the death-dealing taboo, and it is 
displaced m the doubled cause of the charmed spear On its rational 
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side the spear kills because it can pierce and docs, on its magical 
side tlie clvarm makes it kill Experience is the obvious source of the 
rational procedure, lor nature insists on the sequence of thrown spear 
and achieved kill the spearman knows by experience that there is 
no kill without a pierce, and no pierce without a point The source of 
the notion of magical efficacy is less immediately obvious, but a 
source there must be, and it seems to be discoverable 
Palcy, in lus famous argument pointed to the exquisite construc- 
tion of a watch A watch is skilfully constructed to keep its hands 
in step w itU the sun If a wayfarer. Pnley argued, found such a watch 
upon the heath, and observed this ^killed construction in it, lie 
would conclude that someone had made it The world, Palcy argued 
again, because it was contrived as the watch is contrived, had a 
maker also, as the watch lias Palcy was arguing from analogy 
if the world resembled the watch in being contrived, it would also 
resemble it in having a maker Palcy took tlie watch Iot a model, 
and argued from it to the world The ancient Atomists took pointed 
things, like thorns or burs, for models, and argued from them to 
the atoms since tartar tasted sharp, it contained pointed atoms 
that pricked the tongue This method of analogy', tins consultation 
of models, is the staff of the mind It was deliberate with Paley’, 
and explicit with the Atomists but the mind is constantly appealing 
to a model w ithout realizing its analogical habit Dcccptiv c analogies 
constantly seduce the unwary mind, though genuine analogies, 
especially if they arc vigilantly employed, also illumine thought 
The appeal to the model, overt or unrealized, misleading or dlu- 
mmativ c, is the constant habit of the human mind 
Wouwerman always painted a white horse into lus picture 
According to Joyce, the pattern of the plump maize-cob, nature’s 
own mosaic, can be constantly detected in Mexican incrustcd work 
Men have tlieir pet models, and their thinking, like tlicir pictures or 
their patterns, is liable to be dominated by them The physiologist 
Camper humorously confessed that after he had studied the heads 
<ato 'Jaw*. tee sax iwawtivs c.xcsyh/5/iy vc. Yam atA^nwrwYnu, 

porpoise, or marsoums ” Plain women, and even pretty ones, were 
'narwhals or porpoises" in Ins eyes One great pet model has 
constantly dominated human thinking, for analogy', like charity, 
begins at home, and one great dominating pet model is the thinker’s 
self, or lus social group 

He who first puts to sea in a tempest, said Donne m one of his 
sermons, might well think that the sea is always rough Men are so 
familiar from the first with their own personal actions m making 
tilings happen, or with things happening through the actions of their 
fellows, that they incline to presume a personal agency, similar to 
human agency, m everything This inclination is too distinctly 
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written on the history of human thought to be mistaken Homer, 
as Zeller notes, was content with the “personal authors and divine 
powers that obscure ' the natural causes of things" during “the 
childhood of mankind ’ The Anglo-Saxons felt sharp pains, such as 
the twinge of rheumatism as human beings have always felt them 
The archer and his arrow that inflicted a sharp pain, was one 
inevitable model of the disease A mischievous elf had shot an 
mv lsible shaft into the suffering patient These are two items in an 
inventory that would stretch out until the crack of doom Even 
very primitive people may not be indiscriminately animistic nor 
anthropomorphic but the human tendency to model all agency on 
personal powers is too frequently manifested, too widespread in 
result and too explicit in expression, to be mistaken 
Personal efficacies seem to be i** source of reputed magical forces 
The skill of the hunter seems to be a power within him According 
to Durkheim the suasion of the group provoked a sense in men of 
besetting force Men doubtless did sense a coercive power in the grip 
of social tradition public sentiment or custom, and group control 
They doubtless did sense it in the solitude when there was no present 
hand to seize them as the hunter’s skill seemed to be a power behind, 
or above, the spear m his hand or the arrows in his belt This sense 
of group grip doubtless strengthened the sense of personal efficacies, 
as Hartland has admitted and may have been one primary source 
of the great dominating sense of personal powers, but men sensed 
efficacies in their fellows and in themselves very variously The 
humblest member of a group felt that he could make thrngs happen 
he sensed an efficacy m himself The victim of blows and stripes 
and physical compulsions realized powers in his disciplines The 
wisdom of the wise, the persuasive eloquence of the orator, and 
perhaps the charm of the women, appealed as powers, just as the 
strength of the wrestler or the swiftness of the runner appealed 
Psychical contact could impress this sense of personal efficacies as 
effective!} as ph> sical violence or hold, and perhaps more effectively 
In the quail before the fiercely uttered curse, as one man sensed the 
animus of another, may perhaps be seen one source of one central 
conviction in magic the conviction that the curse was very like a 
bullet 

Personal efficacies physically and psychically sensed in the powers 
of others or in self-efficacies were things in the days when magic 
prevailed Herman Melville describes in Moby Dick how a harpoon 
flung at a whale in Java seas pierced the animal near the tail When 
the whale was slam after many jears off the Cape of Blanco, that 
harpoon, travelling like a needle through the body of a man, had 
moved forty feet to reach the hump An "evil magic” can still travel 
m an Australian native like that harpoon in the luckless whale ' If 
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a man lias a headache," Baldw m Spencer tells us, "it is an e\ il magic 
that has got inside him, and he will wear, m some tnbes, Jus wife's 
head rings, so that the magic may pass into them, and be thrown 
away with them into the bush ’ Primitive man thought of the magic 
entering into him as he probably thought of heat entering into glow mg 
iron, or as Melville thought of the harpoon in the whale. 

We ourselves as Reid once remarked, "speak of pain coming and 
going and remoung from one place to another,” and this was once 
more literal than it is now Wishes and ideas masqueraded as things, 
c\en as tra\clhng and projectile things, \ery freely in the early 
world The tired savage, as Sir James Trazcr explains, will still 
rub a stone on lus body to rccci\c lus wcanness, and throw his 
fatigue away in the stone The scape goat principle of sending sms 
awa> on bearers, like w ood on Inrebng s backs, w as constantly applied 
in pnmitiN c days, as is fully recorded in Frazer’s ample pages In 
many magical practices a uctim could be as literally handled by his 
name as he could be swung o\er a cliff by his arm To be numbered 
has often been to be endangered, for numbers were as genuinely 
handles as names or arms or knobs When pains and sms and names 
and numbers were things that could travel or fix in men human 
efficacies were like unto them 

They had also the dynamism of the force as w ell as the thinghood 
of the spear Physical forces had all the gusto of things when Bosco- 
vitch in the eighteenth century and I ataday in the nineteenth 
resolved atoms mto them Human efficacies had all that gusto, too, 
when human minds first felt the dynamism around them Human 
desires and strivings and purposes were sensed as efficacies and 
appreciated as thing like forces The profound Egy ptian belief in the 
powers of words, that Budge has noted, embodied tins sense of 
dynamic human efficacies The central magical fact has often been 
discerned in the spell or incantation The charm pours an efficacy' 
mto the net or onto the spear, an efficacy that is conceived with all 
the dynamism of a force and all the thinghood of a sluice The 
central magical fact is the dispersal, the travels, the fixings, the 
appropnations, and the workings of powerful forces Countless rites, 
practices and beliefs have diversified this central principle, and 
have often almost buned it These forces often suggest their dem ation 
from human efficacies and seem always to have had this ultimate 
derivation The human being himself, his social group, his fellows or 
alien groups, were the first great models of dynamism Animism 
presumed personal agents that repeated the models, magical forces 
were the personal efficacies consolidated into dynamic things The 
human person was the first pet model of the human mind for con 
ceiving agencies Animism or anthropomorphism modelled the 
agents on the complete person, the efficacies within the man became 
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pervasive magical forces The primitive Idea of the Soul presumed a 
dynamic man within the immediately visible person The interior 
soul u as typically an inner dynamic repetition of the outer human 
being, though it might be etherealized or attenuated, or dwarfed, 
and though it was, on many occasions, conceived m some animal 
form Such souls, either on temporary travels or permanently exiled 
from their bodies, peopled the world with spirits Human efficacies, 
analogously dispersed, stocked the w orld with magical forces 

The Ua-speakmg Peoples of Northern Rhodesia behev e in vaguely 
defined forces that are pervasive and dangerous, though "the secret 
of manipulation ’ can harness them Some people become taboo 
because they have been m contact with these dangerous forces 
The Seton Sioux behev e m a creative power, and in the sun as its 
most important manifestation Among the North American Indians 
there is a widely dispersed belief in an impersonal reservoir of 
power The Hurons call this power Orenda, other tribes call it 
Maniton or Wakonda, or by other names The Egyptian "bike, the 
nearest English equivalent of which is magical power, ” seems to 
resemble Orenda or its congeners in being a generalization of effi- 
cacies into a smgly conceived force The Bafiotc of the Bantus seems 
to be an analogous African gathering of efficacies under one principle. 
Variously activated items may denve either from the plurally 
conceived forces or from the smgly conceived power Fetishes 
instrument ally embody forces derived from Bafiote Differences of 
power are associated with varying proportions of Orenda If the 
individual and collective totems of the Omaha tnbe are particular 
forms of Wakan, as Durkheim says, a plurality of efficacies has 
apparently been unified into a single manifesting power The Ila- 
speaking Peoples are content with a plurality of forces, Orenda 
and its congeners, with the same monocentnc insistence that identi- 
fies many causes of decay with one “tooth of time," gather many 
efficacies mto one 

The Melanesian Mana, described many years ago by' Codrmgton, 
introduced these generalized concepts of pervading forces to anthro 
pologists, and will probably remain the classical example Mana, as 
Codnngton described it, has the characteristics of the magical 
power It is pre-eminently a force, it is also like material, for it 
“can be conveyed in almost anything" It is pervasive, for ' it is 
present m the atmosphere of life * It is “not fixed in any thing," but 
it does attach ‘itself to persons and to things ” This attaching 
displays the essential magical procedure of appropriating powers, 
for Mana operates when attached and manifests in its results 
Mana, according to Codnngton, is the agent in “everything which 
is beyond the ordinary power of man" or in events “outside the 
common processes of nature" ‘ wizards, doctors, weather-mongers, 
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prophet 1 ;, diviners, dreamers . work by tin* power ” Thus 
Mana, the gathered unity of magical forces, expresses, in us compre- 
hensive powers, the wide range of magical efficacy Magical forces 
tend to be confined m actual operation to more exceptional achieve- 
ments, as Mat a suggests, but the universal New Guinea cliaxmmg 
of nets, or Australian ceremonies to promote animal multiplication, 
and other practices al*o tend to bring the magical power into the 
whole circuit of human life or even of nature 

Matin indexes its origin by its uniform connection with directtv c 
paMins such as men or spirits The Bantu Bafiotc is explicit indeed 
on the germ of these magical forces in personal efficacies if, as Hart- 
land remarked, it represents the remaining vital energy of an ancient 
ruler Ornda, which, according to Hartland, clings about persons 
and tlungs, perhaps di^gui^cs its ultimate origin more Concepts that 
grow out of the «ense of human efficacies may grow misleadingly 
away from their ongins The 03k would seem very remote from its 
real source to one who had never *cen an acorn, and the real origin 
of Mono concepts might be very obscure if we could not perceive 
the pet model of the human mind Lovejoy has argued that Maun 
emphasizes the supernormal more than the efficacious, and such 
impersonal powers do seem to present themselves too much as extra 
potencies to be genuinely derived from human efficacies themselves 
It seems curious that a wizard who is assisted into vvuardship by 
Ma tsa should be helped by a brother of hi* own efficacy A note by 
Sainte Beuve on David’s method with Napoleon 1* here a useful 
hint Napoleon actually rode the most difficult pas c es on a mule, but 
David made him scale the Great Saint Bernard on a fiery steed 
Maim, and magical forces, are a heightened sense of human efficacies 
Such heightening is too familiar to be refused here, for idealizations, 
such as the vast strength of Herahles, that operate everywhere, 
would operate here Primitive men did not deliberately single 
out human efficaae* to heighten them into magical forces, but 
sensed human efficacies are the highly probable sources of that great 
manifestation by the spontaneous movements of the human mind 
in the forces of magic and the Manas of the world Sinking powers 
m men, and perhaps great displays of power in nature, such as the 
sweeping humcanc. would help to heighten the sense of powerful 
forces that was bom from a *ense of the pow ers of man himself 

Pointing the magic dart seems to Malinowski to be probably the 
most widely spread magical method The ghost shooter is a Banks 
Islands \ anety of this The sorcerer mixes leaves, dead men’s bones, 
and other ingredients into a slender bamboo When he takes hi* 
thumb from the open end the evil influence strikes at his victim 
A dead man’s bone, that is pointed at the victim, is a usual w capon in 
Australia, or a pointing stick may be jerked toward* the man who 
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is to be killed The magic dart proper, whatever its form, dispenses 
with the deference to natural sequences of the spear that is thrown 
as well as charmed, or of the charmed net that is also spread, and 
relies on sheer efficacy When the Australian native jerks the stick 
towards his victim, or lajs the bone to point to him, he usually 
sings efficacy into the magic dart In this magical method efficacy 
is usually poured into the deadly dart by a charm or spell Spell3 
themselves may be sufficient, or very nearly so the Koromake of 
Easter Island killed enemies by casting them, and the invocations 
of tte Magi were said to make the earth endure This power of the 
spell intimates the vivid sense of human efficacies that manifests in 
magical forces It intimates that confidence in the power of human 
wishes themselv es which Freud notes in primitive men For primitive 
man Hartland remarked, personal will and Orenda are the fount 
of all causation Orenda, or Mana is the elaborated sense of personal 
efficacies The effects of this primary sense intimate the vivid reali- 
zation of power m human volitions as well as m the human efficacies 
more concretely manifested in physical strength or moral ascendancy 
Magic darts do kill An Australian native died when he knew that a 
sung bone had been pointed at him Baldwin Spencer, who knew 
many native tribes of Australia well, says that “You have only to 
tell a native that he is the victim of evil magic and he succumbs at 
once and can only be cured by the exercise of counter magic " The 
ghost-shooter, according to Rivers, can kill in two days The same 
power of suggestion is fully exemplified by Sir James Frazer This 
extraordinary faith-killing has a double significance it kept magic 
ahve because magical forces did kill, and it intimates the origin of 
magical powers m an almost incredibly heightened sense of human 
efficacies 

The fowling ol the magic dart defers to nature’s ordained routines 
at one point the charmed spear defers more completely by being 
thrown as well as aimed The efficacy in the magic dart may defer 
still more if it is conceived as an m visible or subtle missile The curse 
may defer to mechanical laws if it is a spiritual bullet Some writers 
would sympathize with Emerson’s characterization of magic as a 
deep presentiment of the powers of science According to Hobson, 
magic shares with science a distinction from animism by recognizing 
jmitnmi'Aie? dfessfnmd Ate da? .wj-Avot rfvf szus? And 

effect, that necessary basis of all reasoning and experience, in the 
vagaries of magic “The physics of the «avage,“ as Bastian called 
magic, suggests a primary erratic science The “defined procedure" 
of conveying Mana most not, however, obscure WhewelTs recog- 
nition that magic fad s to perceiv e natural causation The mystenous- 
n**ss and awe that tend to surround magical agencies font at tlie 
primary sense of power The charmed spear, that kills because it is 
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chinned and not became it it pointed, aimed, and thrown, is a 
significant magical instance Deference to the determinate sequence 
of events is incidental to magic It is elided b> nature the magic 
dart can hill a man because lie fears it but it cannot hill a distant 
deer Malinoushi c ills magic a pseudoscience It often does 
simulate dependence upon inadequate!! understood causal sequences 
because many things Mi'll not tapi*T, mtes flawed 

routmes are sufficiently obeyed The stereotyping of riles, and the 
frequent importance of correct procedure, suggest that magic, lihc 
rational science depends upon determinate sequences, though these 
may be eccentrically conceived The charmed spear or net. how ever, 
Kuvts at the truth The emphasis of magic falls upon coercive power, 
and that power essentially makes things happen Such a sliccrly 
naked efficacy can only be an ideal limit in a world of detemunatcly 
connected events There must be deference to these, and much 
deference there is even in wild magic liven spells and charms, in 
which the sheer efficacy of magical forces is often very naked, often 
defer to the recognition of natural sequences real or imagined The 
magical force, how e'er, is essentially a power that makes things 
happen, and through all its multitudinous forms it seems to originate 
m an extravagantly heightened sense of personal efficacy 
For Sir James Frazer magic is a spunous system of natural law " 
The idea of impersonal forces" acting by fixed and mvatiable law s" 
had not fully dawned or darkened * upon pnmitiv e minds, but the 
“ germ ol the idea present both in the business We and *‘xn 
magic art ' This ignores the essential magical emphasis on sheer 
coercive power Deference to 1 fixed and invariable laws is exacted 
from magic, it is constantly mingled into it, and it is, from time to 
tune, prominent m magical procedure, but it is not its essence 
Albertus Magnus, ui the thirteenth century’, told a story of the 
basahsk that PUny had told m the first The basahsk traditionally 
slew by gazing at its victim as Bacon afterwards said, it killed 
' by aspect ' A corpse slam by the stare of a basahsk lay on the 
ground A horseman rode up to the corpse, touched it with his 
spear, and fell dead The characteristics of the magical efficacy arc 
visible in the death dealing power of the basahsk s stare, m its 
transmission through the spear, and in its fatal communication to 
the horseman The magical efficacy is essentially a thing like force 
The transition from magic to rationalized procedure, or to that 
completely rationalized inquiry which we call science, is too obvious 
to miss The venerable doctnne identified man, the microcosm, with 
a miniature of that macrocosm, the world man's body, as Donne 
expressed it, vva s God s recapitulation of nature The charmed apeae 
is the system of magic in miniature, the recapitulation of magical 
procedure, more truly than man is a recapitulation of the notlil. 
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Drop the charm, and rationalized procedure remains the transition 
from magic to science diverted the emphasis from coercive forces to 
the determinate sequence of events It was a long process, and a 
fluctuating one It began m very early days when magical efficacies 
deferred to nature's ordained routines It received an impetus when 
Greek science grew and flourished It waned again when the great 
Greek intellectual effort had reached its acme in the centimes just 
before Chnst At the end of the seventeenth century, as Berthelot 
has said, the rational science that had first appeared in Greece was 
finally domiciled >n Europe The story of these vicissitudes is too 
long to tell, but one significant seventeenth-century episode can 
illustrate the transition 

When Van Helmont died m 1644 he had had some strange experi- 
ences These included the metamorphosis of mercury into gold 
He had received the "fourth part of a gram ‘ of "The Stone of 
Philosophers ' that was coloured like saffron, but weighty and shining 
like powdered glass An adept had also given him half one gram of 
the Powder of Projection He had prepared quicksilver, heated it 
m a crucible, projected his potent powder upon it, and congealed the 
mercury into gold His "fourth part of a gram” had transmuted 
'eight ounces of quicksilver ” These transmutations were achieved 
in pnvate but several large companies had watched him transmute 
quicksilver into gold by potent powders 

The alchemist tned to concentrate transmuting power into his 
Powder of Proj ection He sought this transmuting power in laboratory 
art m the might of the stars, m the purity of his life, and even m 
mvocation or prayer The great transmuting might of the meagre 
grams suggests the coercive might of the magical force The magical 
origins of alchemy though it had rational origins too, support the 
suggestion The furnace and the acid are great rationalizers, for they 
compel deference to natural sequences, but they had not weaned 
alchemy from illusory magical efficacies when Van Helmont threw 
his saffron powder on to the shining quicksilver 

When Van Helmont was dead, and Descartes had imposed the 
Mechanical Philosophy upon the seventeenth century after his own 
death m 1650 the Honourable Robert Boyle fingered uncertainly 
over the reputed transmutations of Van Helmont The Belgian was 
a mystic and the laboratory seemed even to the pious Boyle to be 
no place for such visits from angels as the Helmontians described 
Yet Van Helmont was a sound observer, he was too honest to lie, 
and the records seemed to bear the stamp of truth If the quicksilver 
did become gold, Boyle reflected, a mechanical explanation was 
possible Within the gurgling mercury, corpuscles rolled lazily over 
one another like smooth little polished globes The crucible quickened 
these sluggish motions There might be a tumult of minute rapid 
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particles within the apparently quiescent powder. The crucible 
would also quicken these motions. At the moment of projection the 
particles of the powder might throw themselves fiercely on the more 
sedate corpuscles of mercury. Some quicksilver corpuscles might 
be knocked into the air, the rest might clash violently together. The 
impacts might weld them together, and the compacted mass might 
be gold Boyle laid down no law, but nature had great transforming 
powers, and the internal corpuscular fury of the powder might 
spank gold out of the quicksilver. 

In Boyle’s rationalization of Van Hclmont the magical efficacy 
is clearly replaced by presumed natural sequences, and the transition 
from magic to science is visible. The episode is significant all through. 
Boyle himself tned to emulate Van Hclmont the old magical metho'd 
survived in its rationalized form Then the quest for the Powder of 
Projection steadily melted out of the serious scientific tradition. 
Magic has often been killed by kindness science coddles it m the 
rationalized scheme until it becomes feeble and dies The transition 
from magic to science has proceeded differently at different points, 
hut it has always transferred an emphasis from coercive might to 
the determinate sequence of events. 
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THE NATURE OF SUBSTANCE 

G A DEC PE MOUBRVY 

I 

The classical and scholastic view of things was of neutral substance 
to which qualities were attached as substantial adjuncts Qualities 
could apparently not be conceived of otherwise than as entities 
blueness, hardness, pliability, toughness, translucency, and so on 
Noun substantives were the part of speech by which they could most 
properly be referred to The use of adjectives did not imply that 
these qualities were not substantival entities, but emphasized their 
subordinateness to the thing itself, and were useful m giving plia- 
bility, lightness, and elegance to speech But qualities could not be 
conceived of otherwise than as something superadded to the neutral 
substance which earned them 

The basic postulates of the science of dynamics encouraged this 
view of the structure of things Dynamics dealt with lumps of sub- 
stance (matter) the only characteristic of which was mass This 
mass was incidentally so featureless a quality that it could be con 
ceived of as concentrated m the centre of gravity of the body On 
this completely inert mass played the forces to which it was sub- 
jected These forces were something radically different They were 
far more markedly differentiated from substance than were the 
qualities of specific gravity, elasticity, and so on which adhered to 
substance They had no relation to substance other than the power 
of acting upon it, they formed a different category altogether 
Movement momentum and kinetic energy only came into existence 
through forces acting upon substance 

II 

Shattering this world of ideas have come the discoveries and 
theories of the modem theory of matter The fundamental thing in 
the universe is now said to be motion — not substance in motion but 
the motion of electrons And electrons do not appear to be composed 
of substance but to be minute electrical charges Apparently, what- 
ever electrical charges are they are not substance, so that in the 
final analysis substance is non existent it is an illusion! (An unex- 
pected rapprochement between modern science and ancient Hindu 
philosophy !) 
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This is the very antithesis of the common-sense view of the 
structure of this material world 

The twentieth century has the honour of being the battle ground 
between the strangest pair of opposites in the world of ideas which 
ever encamped against each other The circumstances of the battle 
are as strange as the opponents For whereas hitherto learned 
opinion has consistently been on the side of common sense, it is on 
this occasion fairly solidly on the other side The opinion of the few 
experts in this field of phj sics being agreed on the essential points, 
the rest of the body of the learned can do nothing but follow the 
lead So that among the learned, who alone are capable of putting 
up a fight, the fight is already won — a very one-sided battle' And 
yet there is a feeling of restlessness among the philosophers Professor 
Hobhouse recently said "I would go so far as to siy that some of the 
things I ha\e been invited to swallow as being absolutely necessary 
to intellectual salvation appear to me more difficult of clear con- 
ception than any dogma of the Council of Niciea from which I 
thought I had escaped in days long ago ” And again “If, again, 
it turns out that Physical theories collided w ith these elementary 
assumptions the result seems to me quite as awkward for science 
as for common sense " Dr Delisle Bums 'vntes “The more 
resolute of the scientists who \enture into philosophy give an 
impression of certainty which would make a medieval theologian 
blush " 

These statements reveal the underground rumble of discontent 
which will no doubt lead before long to the formation of an army to 
encamp against that which has hitherto had so easy and sweeping a 
victory 


III 

In the meantime certain of the philosophers are endeavouring to 
build a theory of the structure of the universe on the foundations of 
these scientific hypotheses That is. I take it JProfessor Whitehead’s 
endeavour in his book Science and the Modern World For a short 
account of those of his views which are relevant I would refer the 
reader to an article in the January number of this Journal , “The 
Location of Physical Objects,” by Olal Stapledon I propose to take 
that article as read 

Professor Whitehead does not go so far as to analyse matter as 
consisting merely of motion For him the ultimate esse is “events '* 
What is meant exactly by "events” is difficult to grasp An event is 
qualified space-time — or, to be more accurate, it is not a bit of 
space tune, but it has spatio temporal relations, and it has character, 
which distinguishes it from other events, and certain objects are 
2C 
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located m it I regret that I cannot visualize this concept 1 Objects 
according to Stapledon have physical existence so long as they 
are the enduring characters of passing events I take it that the 
substantiality of an object is merely one of the enduring characters 
of a certain, chain of passing events The essence is event the 
quality is substance According to Professor Whitehead events 
are substantive and objects and presumably substance are adjec 
tival Non such reasoning (I hope I have represented it correctly) 
strikes me as inaccurate Events are surely happenings movements 
action They must be verbal and substance then not adjectival but 
adverbial We have really not moved very far away from the view 
that in final analysis matter is resolved into movement — the extreme 
verbal view of the universe Professor Whitehead adds to the 
fullness of the idea without adding to its clarity by making sub 
stantiality an attribute of motion 
The obverse of this modem new of the nature of matter is its 
criticism of post Berkeleyan idealistic philosophy The latter dis 
tinguishes between primary and secondary qualities secondary 
qualities being dependent on perception by an observer Among the 
latter are included colour To follow Stapledon Primary qualities 
inhere in the object whether anyone knows them or not Secondary 
qualities unperceived are non-existent though some of their causes 
are certain never perceived primary characters of the object itself 
such as the rhythnucal activity of atoms and electrons The ground 
of this distinction is said to be that while primary qualities are con 
stant m the experience of all observers secondary qualities vary 
with the situation and condition of our sense organs and the trans 
nutting medium How can colour itself be supposed to exist m the 
object when its perception by the subject is the end result of a 
complicated chain of physiological events whose nature is wholly 
unlike that of the ethereal vibrations which stimulate the retina? 
Moreover since colour entails for its existence a vibration it cannot 
be a character of anything briefer than one pulse of that vibration 
How then can it be a character of an object which (we are told) must 
be supposed to have existence even in periods of any degree of 
brevity 5 Furthermore as to the brownness of the penny he says 
The penny is surely something or other definite Then what is it’ 
It is not the ringing sound for that fills the room and the penny we 
say does not Yet in just the same sense its brown colour fills the 
room 

It is ol course clear that this is a development of the theory of a four 
d mens onal space t me cont mum itself an aspect of Einstein s Relativity 
Theory It would unduly prolong this article to study the relations between 
the Relativity Theory and my theory of substance 
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IV 

I join issue o\cr tins question o! colour To look upon the colour 
of copper -is a quality possessed by the copper of sending forth rajs 
of light (consisting of vibrations of ether of certain wa'e lengths) is 
wrong Researches particularly in connection with colour photo- 
graphy and the reproduction of coloured images by means of photo- 
graphy offer abundant proof on this point I shall quote from two 
popular publications 

4 Non the light of the sun and of other incandescent solid bodies, 
which can be split up into a continuous multi-coloured band or 
spectrum contains light of every kind to ulnch the eye is sensitive and 
therefore e\eiy visible colour may be regarded as being composed of 
white light from which some of its vtstble constituent colours ha\e 
been either partly or wholly remo\ed In other words what we call 
a coloured object is one which has the power of rewonngsome of the 
constituents of white light while a coloured source of light, such as a 
green or red flame is one which does not emit all the visible kinds of 
light m those proportions in which they occur in day light A coloured 
article therefore does not take white light and transform it by a 
process of exchange into coloured light as many people seem to 
imagine, but acts by absorbing definite fractions of each component 
of the incident light fractions which may range in value from almost 
nothing to practically the whole " 1 

* Remembering this conception of light, let us consider why we 
term a gn en filter red It will appear red because it only lets through 
red light but white light consisting of blue violet, green, and red is 
falling upon ijt, so that clearly it is red because it stops or absorbs the 
blue violet and green light 

Similarly, a piece of red paper is red because it reflects red light, 
but it has falling upon it white light, consisting of blue- violet, green, 
and red so that it must absorb the blue- violet and green light, not 
reflecting them but only reflecting the red light We are therefore 
justified in saying, that anything which, ahsntbs hWvyalet light, wad 
green light together will be red ' J 

The importance of this definition is that it defines 'red* without 
reference to the colour of the incident light Take a scarlet book and 
examine it by a light containing no red, such for instance, as the 
mercury vapour lamp m which red, is almost entirely wanting The 
book will no longer reflect red light because there is no red light for 
it to reflect, but it will still absorb the blue violet and green light of 
the lamp and will look black it has not of course, changed its nature, 

* Panchromatism Ilford 'llaga~tne p 

* The Photography of Coloured Objects Kodak Magazine p 10 
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and we should still be justified m saying that it is red if we define red 
as we have done above 

"In the same way a yellow object is not one which reflects yellow 
light (there is very little yellow light indeed in the spectrum, and if 
an object reflected only yellow light it would be so dark as to be 
almost black) but a yellow colour is due to blue absorption It 
reflects the other two components of white light, green and red, so 
that we should be justified m saying that yellow light consists of 
green bght plus red light , but for our purpose let us consider yellow 
simply as a lack of blue, yellow is white minus blue, so that if you 
have a beam of yellow light and add blue to it, you will get white 
bght '* 

The characteristic colour of bright copper is therefore due to the 
absorption by it of a band of rays somewhere about the blue green 
I maintain that this is not a quality tacked on to the neutral sub- 
stance of copper, but is the \ery manner of existing of copper , it has 
an avidity for blue-green rays, part of the extsterf of metallic copper 
is the ‘yeaxvang ' to absorb, and the active absorption of, blue green 
rays The word “yearning ' is unfortunate, but it is the best I can 
find in English The German es strebt nach is better 

The point is that according to this analysis substance is not a 
neutral, inert substratum with quahties merely tacked on and play- 
ing a role in the universe only through being moved about and 
tormented by forces extenor to itself, but that it is something which 
is, ‘ yearns” and acts , it is at one and the same tune substantive and 
verb one aspect of its existence is action 

V 

Carrying on the line of thought it follows that all force is an aspect 
of substance It can act internally or externally through appropnate 
media We break up the old dynamic theory of force, being a totally 
different category from substance 

The obvious reply to this lmeof argument is that although it may 
fit m extremely well with the results of spectroscopical examination 
of dyestuffs it ill accords with the data which have been accumu 
lated in researches into the constitution of matter for we get back 
to the theory that atoms consist of constellations of protons and 
electrons and that protons and electrons are not substantial, but 
consist of electrical charges 

My only way out of the dilemma is to suggest, and to put forward 
reasonable arguments for the belief, that even if electrons are only 
electrical charges they are nevertheless substantial This is m fact 
what I propose to do I submit that the present deadlock forces us to 

* The Photography of Coloured Objects Kodak Magattne pp 10 and X! 
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explore the possibility of there being completely different types of 
substance, so different from "matter ” and yet m a subtle manner 
e\olutionanly connected with matter as to make it excusable that 
its existence should ha\ e been denied 

I propose to base myself on an opinion of Heisenberg’s as to the 
nature of electrons and on Professor Lloyd Morgan s theory of 
"emergent evolution " 

Stapledon quotes Heisenberg as arguing ‘ that the election within 
the atom is no distinct entity Atoms and isolated electrons are real, 
electrons within an atom are mere figments ’ I would ask you to 
keep this idea at the back of your mind while we discuss emergent 
evolution As myself m a verv amateurish way a biologist rather 
than a physicist, I am surprised that this idea of Heisenberg’s should 
not have entered the arena at an earlier stage Electrons only appear 
at the breakdown of an atom And we know that the nucleus of a 
plant or animal cell undergoes extensive alterations at the time of 
subdivision characterized by the appearance of a definite number of 
' chromosomes, * bars or half hoops which absorb dye with avidity 
Each of these splits down the middle One lot of halves travels in one 
direction, the other lot in another, and thus tw o nuclei are formed 
In most animal cells there are in addition tw o ‘ solar bodies ’ of high 
refrangibility from which the appearance of rays can lie seen drawing 
the half chromosomes apart and towards themselv es This is a striking 
analogy to the protons and electrons in an atom After subdivision 
the chromosomes disappear, and under ordinary vegetative con- 
ditions a tangle of threads all through the nucleus, also avid of dye, 
shows up under the microscope These threads and chromosomes are 
taken to consist of the same substance The analogy between the 
constitution of the nucleus and that of the atom according to Heisen- 
berg is remarkably close Whether there can be any but a superficial 
resemblance betw een these tw o sets of conditions is, how ev er, another 
matter Chromosomes and solar bodies are comparatively motionless 
There is no momentum or kinetic energy to be dissipated or trans- 
formed in the course of their metamorphosis from separate chromo- 
somes into a tangle of continuous thread The case is otherwise in 
that of the electrons travelling at an immense velocity m orbits 
round protons 

But this is not the fine of argument which I am intent on sug- 
gesting to y ou I do not propose to argue that electrons are produced 
by the metamorphosis of a thread like structure within the atom 
Rather, allowing that atoms do really contain electrons revolving in 
orbits round protons at the same velocity as they possess when they 
shoot free from atoms. Twish to stress the point that apart from th£ 
phenomenon of shooting off electrons under certain conditions atoms 
show no other sign of being planetary systems of protons and elec- 
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trons , I wish to argue that the compound of protons and electrons 
bears no perceptible relation whatever to its elements, that by 
"emergent evolution" something of a totally different nature has 
resulted from the combination of electrons and protons 


VI 

Now let us turn to the study of the concept "emergent evolution " 
I propose to put nothing of my own mto this study other than the 
selection of passages from Professor Lloyd Morgan’s article, also in 
the January number of this Journal, entitled "The Case for Emergent 
Evolution ' 

The word ’emergent’ was suggested by George Henry Lewes for 
specialized use m contradistinction to 'resultant ' 

"There are two classes of effects markedly distinguishable as 
resultants and emergenis 

‘ What Lewes urges may, I think, be reduced to this There is 
something more in the constitutive character of a chemical com- 
pound as a product than can be deduced from generalizations based 
solely on the observable behaviour of its components taken severally 
He suggested that this something more should be called ’emergent’, 
and he contended that this something more can only be disclosed by 
observation of what actually happens One may know what will be 
the effect of heat on this, that, and the other component as such, but 
this will not enable one to deduce what will be its effect on the pro- 
duct when these components are allied in some specific mode of 
chemical combination That one must learn through observation and 
experiment That is emergent 

‘ It is,’ he says, 'precisely because effects are mostly emergents 
that Deduction is insecure, and Experience is requisite to confirm 
even the most plausible deductions ’ ‘Who ’ he asks, 'before experi- 
ment, could discern mtnc acid in nitrogen and oxygen 7 ’ One supposes 
the answer he would give is ’No one ’ But, if so, is this ‘discernment,’ 
when it comes, the 'confirmation' ol deduction 7 Lewes replies that 
after all it may be For ‘it is no extravagant hope that the day Will 
amve when we shall not only know the separate operations of [com- 
ponent] agents but their mutual modification in the product which 
emerges from their union ' In that event, however, will the claim for 
emergence be an> longer tenable 7 


“This only need be added to render clear the position as I see it 
Lewes dealt with events at two levels at a lower level, that of the 
behaviour of components, and at a higher level, that of the behaviour 
of products He sa> s, m effect there is somewhat in the behaviour of 
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product-events at the higher level that cannot be deduced from 
generalizations based solely on the behaviour of component-events 
at the lower level But he then adds that some day we may frame 
what one may call ‘both-levels generalizations On the basis of these 
more comprehensive generalizations the nature of the product will, 
we have reason to hope be dcduciblc The point here is that since 
the wider both levels generalization already includes all that observa- 
tion lias then disclosed in the behaviour of the product, from this 
wider generalization all the effects arc deducible 
" It may be ashed whether we may not do well to 
reserve the word 'emergent* for somewhat observable at the 
higher level of products which is not dcduciblc from aught that is 
given at the lower level of components only 
“ What we find in our world is a multiplicity of natura 
events in natural relations But we find — such is our claim — that 
orderly clusters of events may be arranged in a natural hierarch} 
Mr Whitehead has suggested that any natural cluster of events 
organized on a definite plan shall be called an organism On these 
terms there is a natural hierarchy of organisms, on an ascending 
scale of stages or levels 

" We claim that, far from disclosing anything disorderly, 
emergent evolution discloses an orderly advance in a changing 
order of nature In other words, we claim that some new empirical 
generalization is required to cover the orderly advance in the evolu- 
tionary course of natural events 

“But pressed home and universalized, the hypothesis of emergence 
does impi} that at any given evolutionary moment the order of 
nature is then incomplete — that even now vve live in ‘a world in the 
making’ as contrasted with what William James called 'a block 
universe ‘ If this be m accordance with the findings of natural 
science, why should it not be loyally accepted and expressed in terms 
of empirical generalizations 7 1 suppose they would incorporate some 
such propositions as these (i) There has been a hierarchical order of 
new modes of organization, with attendant properties, in the evolu- 
tionary past up to date, (2) there are no grounds for supposing that 
there will be in the future no further steps upward m evolutionary 
order , (3) there are good grounds for expecting that new steps, if 
such there be, will prolong the orderly, and nowise disorderly, 
advance of nature, but {4) there is no logical basis for deducing what 
will be the nature, in characterizing detail, of new modes of organi- 
zation not yet existent m our world 
' I spoke above of a natural hierarchy of organisms, in Mr White- 
head s extended sense of this word, on an ascending scale of stages 
or levels It matters not for our present purpose what that hierarchy 
may be Bits of it here and there have already, vve think, been dis- 
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closed by scientific inquiry — by physics near the foot of the scale, by 
biology m its mid region by psychology near its summit There are 
no doubt gaps m our present knowledge of the ascending scale of 
organisms It is the busmess of further inquiry to fill m these gaps 
until we have a complete senes of next to next stages of evolutionary 
advance We are far enough from this goal But may we not at least 
regard serious endeavour to reach it as sound policy in scientific 
interpretation 5 

"Mr Whitehead, then, invites us to give downward extension to 
the concept of organism I accept his invitation, though it empties 
the word of all that used to be implied by it when it was restncted 
to the living On these terms there is a hierarchy of organisms, say, 
from atom to man on a curve in which very many ‘points’ have still 
to be interpolated But the plan of organization of the atom is very 
different from the plan of organization m the man None the less, 
there is something common to both — something disclosed also in the 
organization of men m social fellowship If there be an order of 
nature up to date it is to be expected that common to all hierarchical 
sub plans there shall in due course be found a comprehensive plan of 
organization susceptible of statement in some no less comprehensive 
generalization 

In search of something of this sort I have elsewhere asked leave, 
if only for purposes of exposition to give to the word 'fellowship' the 
same kind of downward extension which Mr Whitehead has given 
to the word organism ' It is intended to mean a 'specific mode of 
relatedness and what this implies What it implies is I think, 
brought out by the use of the word ‘fellowship’, for this does imply 
members that play their part in fellowship 

’ I picture then even the atom as a community of which the 
members are protons and electrons playing their parts in atomic 
fellowship and, at the next hierarchical stage, I picture the molecule 
as a community of atoms which as members play their parts in 
molecular fellowship All up the hierarchy I picture the organisms of 
the lower of any two levels as constituting members in a new mode 
of fellowship above it I try to translate my thought into concrete 
terms But in symbolic terms the notion is a s go together to con- 
stitute some b b s to constitute some c and so on up the scale, as 
far as it has reached m evolutionary progress But the emergent 
claim is this Take your stand on some orgamsm at some level, say c, 
from that level you can neither predict what will be the nature of the 
next mode of fellowship at stage /, nor what will be the part that any 
instance of t will play as member therein 

Remember that this purports to be an evolutionary schema Ex 
nypothesi at stage e neither the mode of fellowship /, nor any mem- 
bers m that mode of fellowship, were jet m existence If, then, some 
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supposititious person who lived at stage e, and knew all about the 
behaviour of events at this and lower stages Mere asked to predict 
what further mode of fellowship there was likely to be, he would not 
ha\e the data which would enable hun to do so He must await its 
coming Then on the basis of observation and experiment he could 
formulate / generalizations But they would embody something new 
and unforeseen That something new we speak of as emergent 
"Something new in the higher fellowship, something new in each 
member newly incorporated in fellowship What new in each 
member ? The new characterizing feature that emerges when it then 
first pla^s some part as member in this mode of fellowship It is no 
longer what it was pnor to fellowship 
‘ Herein for many logicians lies that which forbids their acceptance 
of emergence m any such form as this Let me illustrate from near 
the bottom of the scale The neutral atom of helium, as I understand, 
has two electrons which play their parts in close association with a 
group of four protons in the nucleus, and two which play their 
orbital parts pretty wade of the nucleus Now w e are told that out of 
fellowship all protons and all electrons are exactly alike So be it, 
out of fellowship But we say that in fclloushtp, that is, as members, 
all four electrons are in some measure emergency different in accor- 
dance with the parts that they severally pla\ 

‘ This is roundly denied by many logicians But others regard it, 
and the like at all stages of fellowship as an implication of an organic 
theory of nature Thus Mr Whitehead sa> s 'An electron in a living 
body is different from an electron outside it, by reason of the plan 
of the body But,’ he adds, ‘this principle of modification is 
perfectly general throughout nature, and represents no property 
peculiar to living bodies ’ 

"I might here raise the question If we may regard the suite of 
atoms as a hierarchical senes, and if we label the hydrogen atom, 
with one proton and one orbital electron, a, and label the helium 
atom b, is the exact mode of fellowship in b predictable from general- 
izations based on the facts of behaviour at level a"> Whatever the 
answer may be, the question is, I think, pertinent in respect to 
emergence ’’ 

Let us return a short distance to the passage ‘ Now we aTe told 
that out of fellowship all protons and all electrons are exactly alike 
So be it, out of fellowship But we say that in fellowship, that is, ns 
members all four electrons are m some measure emergently different 
in accordance with the parts they severally play ” Compare with 
this Heisenberg's argument "that the electron within the atom is no 
distinct entitj Atoms and isolated electrons are real, electrons 
within an atom are mere figments ” 

Does it not spnng to the eye that these two statements can be 
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reconciled 1 if we postulate that atoms and electrons are on two 
distinct planes of existence so that isolated electrons are a different 
category of substance, subject to a different set of natural laws, from 
the new category of substance, matter, which is formed by the 
emergent combination of electrons? 

VII 

For this idea of distinct planes of existence, of discrete degrees, in 
substances I am indebted to the little read scientist and philosopher 
Swedenborg He developed it in his Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
published m Latin m Amsterdam in 1740 and 1741 For him the 
phenomenon of discrete degrees was not limited to the major planes 
of existence but e\en plant and animal tissues were built up in 
senes of three degrees I quote from a later, theological work in 
which he incorporated some of his earlier scientific and metaphysical 
theones ‘The science of degrees is as it were a key for opening the 
causes of things, and for entenng into them Apart from this science 
scarcely anything of Cause can be known For without it, the objects 
and subjects of both w orlds appear of such commonness, as if nothing 
lay in them bejond the thing that is seen by the eye, when yet this, 
relatively to the things that he deep within, is as one to thousands 
or to myriads The interiors which are not obvious can in nowise be 
uncovered unless degrees be known For extenors pass into intenors, 
and through these to intimates through degrees, not through con 
tinuous degrees, but through discrete degrees Continuous degrees 
are as the decrements from grosser to finer, or from denser to rarer, 
or as the increments like the stages of light to shade, or of heat 
to cold But discrete degrees are quite different they stand as things 
pnor postenor and postreme, or as end, cause, and effect These 
degrees are called discrete, because the pnor is by itself, the postenor 
bj itself and the postreme by itself, but nevertheless, taken together, 
they make one The atmospheres , the ethers, and the airs are 
discreted into such degrees " 2 

E\ eiy muscle in the human body consists of minute fibres, and 
these put together in fascicles present the larger fibres which are 
called motor fibres and out of bundles of these exists the com- 
pound which is called a muscle It is the same with the nerves '* 3 

* There is much truth in William James s contention that one s first duty 
when in the presence of apparently opposing views is to see whether there is 
no way by which they can be reconciled and m his further contention that 
the result of such reconciliation must represent an important advance in the 
discos eiy of truth 

1 Dtimc Late and It tsdom English translation Swedenborg Society, 
London 1890 pp 113 ij^ 

1 Ibid , p 119 
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“It is to be observed that each degree is distinct from another 
through its proper coverings, and all the degrees together are dis- 
tinct by a common covering. The first (degree) , through 
groupings, produces the second, and through it the third, and dis- 
cretes each from the other by drawing an envelope around it ” 1 
“In everything ol which an> thing can be predicated, there is the 
tnne which is called end, cause, and effect, and these three stand 
together according to degrees of altitude [discrete degrees] Every 
civil, moral, and spiritual thing is not anything abstracted from 
substance, but all these things are substances For as love and 
wisdom are not abstract things but are a substance, so likewise are 
all the things which arc called civil, moral, and spiritual These can 
indeed be thought oi abstractedly from substances, but still in 
themselves they are not abstracted they do not exist outside 
subjects which are substances, but they are states of subjects or 
substances *' * This is an ambiguous statement there appears to be 
confusion between "substances" and "states of substances " I 
would, however, hazard the view that Swedenborg was feeling his 
way towards the conception of substance, having at the same time 
substantival and verbal aspects Love for him w as something active, 
the urge inherent m all action, and yet it was the most fundamental 
thing in the universe Its activity, its urge, was its method of 
existing 

This is identical with the contention I made earlier in this essay in 
connection with the nature of colour, that material substances have 
a Kill to absorb, and do aclnely absorb, bands of the spectrum , that 
substance is not purely "substantive,” but aUo "verbal" in its 
nature 

In arguing along these Imes I am not, as has hitherto been the 
custom, drawing the fundamental conceptions from physics and 
applying them to biology, but inversely drawing them from biology 
and applying them to physics To be more precise, I am drawing 
them from psychology (of the Bergsoman type) and from philology 
Philology has concerned itself in recent jears with the question 
whether the verb or the substantive is the more fundamental, par- 
ticularly m connection with the invention of artificial languages — 
and in Indonesian languages, in particular Malay— we have grown 
accustomed to the existence of a multitude of roots which appear to 
be equally substantival and verbal in character In drawing upon 
psychology for a fundamental conception I reach a point not far 
distant from Professor Eddington's, except that he emphasizes 
"consciousness”, I emphasize i olontd and elan vital, following 
Bergson 

* Divine Lovt and Wtsefom English translation, Swedenborg Society, 
London 1890, p 121 , JM t p t3I J 
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Returning to Swedenborg, borrowing from him the conception of 
discrete degrees, and arguing from the assumption that electrons 
and atoms are discrete degrees of substance, it follows from an 
analysis of the characteristics of these two degrees of substance that 
the lower we go down the scale of discrete degrees the more inert, the 
more purely substantive the substance the higher we go the more 
verbal the more active the substance The electron mummifies itself 
by combination and perhaps, by wrapping round its little planetary 
system the coverings of the atom, like the membrane of a nucleus 
On the rare occasions when it pierces this prison it is agam a lithe 
and potent spint 

VIII 

This theory while borrowing from Lloyd Morgan’s theory of 
Emergent Evolution has something to give back In the light of it 
a new distinction becomes desirable, between things which are on 
the same plane and things which are not Thus electrons atoms, and 
molecules are on three different planes We cannot m any case argue 
from one to the other, as, so far as I am aware, only with the utmost 
ranty do we ever meet the middle link, the atom, uncombined 
Most elements when pure exist as molecules (We do meet the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of molecules of the same element containing a 
different number of atoms forming different substances, as. for 
example oxygen and ozone ) But molecules even of elements and of 
a compound containing those elements are on the same plane I 
would suggest therefore that chemical emergence is of a nature 
totally different from, for instance, the emergent tie which connects 
electrons with atoms And it is in keeping with this distinction that 
the qualities of chemical compounds should to a great extent be 
calculable Mendeleeff s Law has done this for inorganic chemistry 
Kekule has done the same for organic chemistry by his theory of the 
valencies of the carbon atom This theory has led to the deduction 
of constitutional formulae symbolizing fairly accurately the pro- 
perties of organic compounds, and it is this which has made possible 
the bnihant achievements in organic chemistry both in analysis and 
synthesis which have taken place during the last half-century 

So, under Lloyd Morgan’s narrow definition of emergence, chemistry 
has already in large measure ceased to present emergent phenomena 
But I do not see why this narrow meaning should be retamed When 
a molecule of sulphur and two molecules of oxygen are introduced to 
each other under appropriate physical conditions, they combine to 
form two molecules of sulphur dioxide, a substance which has 
astonishingly few chemical or physical properties in common with 
either of its constituents Surely in spite of the fact that this pheno- 
menon fits in with a well recognized scheme of things the loss of the 
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old properties and the emergence of the new is sufficiently striking 
for the use of the word “emergent'' to be proper and helpful But 
this type of emergence is nevertheless different from that when 
discrete planes of existence are brought into relationship Moreover, 
the fact that a certain phenomenon has not y ct been embraced bv 
man-made theories is too superficial a characteristic to be worthy ol 
being an ingredient in the definition of such an important concept as 
that of emergence 

IX 

There is jet another aspect of the conception I have forged of the 
material atom McTaggart argues that the universe is an organic 
hierarchy of substances and, the particular point which interests us 
at the moment that there are no simple substances, for each has 
parts within parts to infinity, and is thus infinitely divisible I do not 
pretend to have studied McTaggart sufficiently to know whether he 
himself makes the following deduction but it appears to me that it is 
a lawful corollary of the infinite divisibility of substance that each 
subdivision of a portion of substance will itself be substance, that if, 
for instance, we imagine an atom divided into jo ooo minute 
hexagonal cells, each ol those cells will consist of substance none of 
them will be pure vacua Now, on the theory that an atom of helium 
consists merely of a core of four protons with fouT electrons revolving 
m different orbits round it, possibly only eight of the 10,000 cells 
would contain substance, the remaining 9,992 cells being pure \acua 
Our demand that each cell shall consist of substance can only be 
satisfied if there is a yet more elemental substance pervading the 
whole space constituting an atom 
One arrives at the same result along another line of argument 
Elections aie maintained m their relative positions by the inter- 
action of prodigious forces the angular velocity of an electron 
compared to that of a Bugatti crankshaft is enough to stagger one 
The centrifugal force can be imagined to act merely as a resultant of 
the electron’s own. m/itinn. alnnjg d.c, orJaiAsA tiwA. path vs 

due to centripetal force How does the centripetal force connect up 
the electron and proton? Whatever the expert physicist may say on 
the matter, common sense urges that such a force cannot act through 
a perfect vacuum that there must be a medium In the absence of a 
medium on the same level of substantiality, I submit that the space 
comprised within the orbits of the electrons must be filled with a 
more elemental substance 


X 

To sum up, returning to Staptadon's theme, \\ hat is "this penny”’ 
It is composed of a definite substance, an alloy of copper This 
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substance is not a mere inert neutral mass It shares with all other 
substances on the same plane of existence a mutual attraction, 
whose manifestations are known as mass and gravity and weight 
Among its numerous forms of ‘ will ' and "activity” is an avidity 
for at least one band m the spectrum, somewhere about the blue 
green When polished bright, a considerable amount even of the 
particular blue green vibrations escape absorption and bounce off 
intact It is possible, even probable, that some rays of light enter 
a short distance into its substance before bending away from its 
hostile depths but most other waves of light on meeting the obstruc- 
tion of its surface, continue on their reflected path The mixture of 
these rays (less the absorbed blue green) is that quality which is 
perceived by mankind as copper colour If the penny is old and dirty, 
its surface has other properties and absorbs some of all the rays, 
merely with a predominance m the blue green, and it appears brown 
to the eye 

The penny is hard This we perceive by its resistance to pressure 
This hardness is the expression of the inter attraction of its con- 
stituent molecules The fact that the molecules themselves if dis- 
organized would be found to consist of minute electrical charges 
whirling about so relatively far from each other as by comparison to 
resemble a few flies in a cathedral does not concern us, for the 
molecules are not disorganized, and behave as rigid masses m 
contact with each other 

Macroscopically the penny is smooth Again, we need not consider 
what it would be like if the substance of which it is composed were 
disorganized into a more elementary substance 

This disc of certam relative dimensions to other neighbouring 
objects, though simply located, throws off minute particles of itself, 
an attenuate copper vapour This vapour is perceived by us as its 
smell The fact that solid copper has a vapour pressure does not 
prevent the solid copper from being "simply located " 

In other respects, gravity, light, heat, electricity and magnetism, 
there is a constant yearning, repulsion, action going on between 
itself and all other objects on the same plane of existence m the 
universe Its substance is not mere substance, but verb 

If we disorganize its molecules, or, perhaps, peep within the 
envelope of the atom at Us constituent more elementary substance, 
on a higher plane of existence, we find something by comparison not 
substance at all Gravity and mass are conceptions which do not 
seem to apply m this world if they do they apply in some altered 
form 

We have reason to suppose that these particles of substance float 
in a medium of yet more elemental substance which constitutes their 
field of force Following both Swedenborg and McTaggart, it seems 
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likely that these are but among the lower members of a whole 
hierarchy of substances 

We can make sketchy conjectures as to some of the qualities of 
the higher members of the hierarchy We have already used the 
word lolontt with respect to the lower members Presumably this 
word becomes more and more apposite the higher the member to 
which it is applied The word mental becomes appropriate With 
Bergson we can speak of cnergte spirttuelle in describing their verbal 
aspect It is arguable that spiritual energy is conative In the words 
of McDougall "conative experience is the fell impulse to action," » 
and again, ' We ha\ e regarded conative behaviour as indicative of 
an energy that xcorks teleologically ” * By extension of these ideas 
energy in its highest or ultimate analysis is purposive and self- 
conscious It is, moreover, emotional in nature (Consider, for instance, 
McDougall’s "Now such felt impulse is present in all emotional 
experience " 3) It is arguable that purposiveness on this grandiose 
scale is unthinkable without importing RashdaU's conception of the 
moral consciousness 

In other words, as one mo\es upwards in the hierarchy of sub- 
stances even to the Absolute, the Eternal, one must reach a substance 
which in its substantival aspect is indivisible, all pervasive, all- 
inclusive, self-existent, from which all other members of the hierarchy 
are derived by emergent evolution In its verbal aspect it is an all- 
powerful yearning and avidity for action, purposive, aiming at the 
production of good, conscious, appreciating relative values of good- 
ness (elements of RashdaU’s "moral consciousness”), and emotional 
in character— something not very far removed from the theologians’ 
idea of Omnipotent Infinite Love 

But this, I repeat, is only conjecture The main points of my 
argument are the dual nature of substance, substantival and verbal, 
substance and energy being only different aspects of the same thing, 
and the existence of a hierarchy of substances connected with each 
other by emergent evolution, the characteristics of higher members 
being unrecognizable in their emergent products 

» Oulhne of Psychology, p 320 ■ Ibid , p 317 3 Ibid , p 320 
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Rt Hon SIR HERBERT SAMUEL GCB GBE MP 

I do not propose in this paper to discuss what is the rature of the 
Good Although the content of morality and the sanction for morality 
are closely connected and it may be argued with much force that 
it is not practicable to deal with them separately limits must be set 
to any one discussion I would propose therefore not to embark upon 
the general question— what conduct is right and what is wrong but 
assuming that there is right and wrong to consider why we should 
pursue the one and avoid the other 

But I must in a sentence or two make plain at the outset what 
is my own position with regard to the content of morality It is the 
position which has been summarized by Professor McDougall in the 
simple proposition — ethical precepts must be judged in the light of 
the consequences which result from the practice of them In other 
words those rules of conduct and those actions are to be counted 
good which will in fact promote well being If it is asked What is 
well being ’ that also should be answered by reference to the facts of 
human experience If it is asked Whose well being mine or yours’ 
that must be answered m a similar way But this last point — mine 
or yours’ — is so inextricably bound up with the sanctions for 
morality that I shall be bound to discuss it in some degree in the 
course of this paper 

Assume however that there is a right and a wrong do not stay, 
on this occasion at all events to analyse more than we can avoid in 
what it consists let us start from that point and consider why 
people should behave well when they may be wanting to behave 
otherwise 

In days when people m Europe at least generally believed in a 
real hell and believed in it so effectively that their hourly conduct 
was definitely influenced by the fear of eternal punishment the 
question had an easy answer But always there were some who 
were sufficiently sceptical or indifferent not to be restrained by this 
motive And in the modem world among great sections of the 
peoples — and the case might be put higher — it has altogether lost 
its hold In Charles Reade s The Cloister and the Hearth one of the 
characters Den>s has a catchword Courage camarade le diable 
* Paper read at a meeting of the British Institute of Philosophical Studies 
on November 12 1929 
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est mort " But if the devil is dead, and for most people he certainly 
is, what reason is there why we should abstain from wrongdoing 
when it is attractive * 

In order to find an answer to this question, it may be useful to 
put aside, at all events for the moment, what we may remember of 
the conflicting theories of the various philosophic schools It may be 
useful to go in imagination, into the home and into the market- 
place, and to examine why it is that people often do, in fact, abstain 
f rom wrongdoing although it may be attractive To take an example, 
why vs it that a particular grocer in a particular town does not put 
sand m his sugar? 

The grocer may be influenced by one or more of a considerable 
number of motives He may be afraid of being found out He may 
be afraid, if he is found out, of being prosecuted for adulteration and 
convicted In that event he would have to pay a fine In addition 
his reputation would be seriously affected, and that would injure his 
trade, his income the prospects of his family It would also impair 
his relations with the townspeople generally, with his neighbours in 
particular, and with his own wife and children Even if he were not 
prosecuted customers who detected the adulteration might talk 
about it, and similar unpleasant results would follow 

But apart from any question of being found out, there are other 
motives which may lead him not to put sand in the sugar He knows 
quite well that it would be dishonest He does not wish to be dis- 
honest He may have been educated in his youth to condemn dis- 
honesty To be dishonest would be to lower himself in his own 
estimation He may believe that honesty is the best policy, that is, 
that it will serve his own interest in the long run Or he may be 
animated by religious motives, and believe that dishonesty is 
contrary to the Divine Will, or that he may be rewarded m 
some metaphysical way, m this world or m another world, for 
conduct that is good, and penalized in some way for conduct 
that is bad 

I do not suppose that my analysis is complete, but here we have 
at least half a dozen possible motives, any or all of which may 
operate in the case of a particular grocer to induce him not to 
adulterate his sugar Some of these motives will be more active in 
one man, some m another, some may be more powerful at one time, 
some at a different time, sometimes action wall be decided by one 
predominant motive, more often it will be decided by several in 
combination or by the resultant of several pulling in different ways 
No theory or art of human conduct can be well founded which does 
not recognize that it is determined by one or many of a considerable 
variety of motives 

Several o! these motives, however, can at once be resolved into 
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self-interest, in one form or another. The fear of legal penalties, or 
of loss of reputation, is obviously a matter of self interest The 
principle that honesty is the best policy is purely egoistic So is the 
desire to think 'well of oneself So is the hope of reward, or fear of 
punishment, m a future life 

But not all the motives can be related so simply to self interest 
There is obviously among mankind a sense of duty as such It may 
partly be innate, it may partly have been instilled so effectively by 
education of some kind as to have become a habit It may partly 
be the outcome of intellectual conviction, whether based upon 
religious beliefs or not 

And there is the powerful group of motives which is connected 
with care for reputation or * love of fame ” This is egoistic, but it 
depends upon the fact that man is a social being, and cares about the 
opinion of his fellows It is our own fame which is in question, and 
our own satisfaction in it, self-interest is involved, nevertheless 
there would be no question of satisfaction if we were wholly self- 
centred We would be indifferent to public opmion ' Fame," 
“reputation/ would have little meaning, except so far as they led to 
results that were lucrative 

As things are, we all know that public opinion is one of the most 
powerful influences upon conduct All the methods, widespread and 
varied by which a group or a community expresses its approval or 
disapproval of the conduct of an individual, from some casual 
remark in conversation, through all degrees of elaboration, up to the 
public degradation of a traitor or the presentation of an address m 
a gold casket by a City Corporation — all these appeal, it is true, to 
an egoistic motive , but it is one which would not exist apart from 
social relationships It is strong or weak according to the degree in 
which the individual concerned feels himself to be in communion 
with his fellow men Sensitiveness to the opmion around us, the 
pleasure that is felt also m helping other people, the feeling of remorse 
if one has wantonly done an injury, these all derive from an element 
which is of the essence of our nature 

Professor Hobhouse, m his Morals t» Evolution, said “When we 
come to human society, we find the basis for a social organization 
of life already laid m the animal nature of man Like others of the 
higher animals, man is a gregarious beast His loves and hates, 
his joys and sorrows, his pnde, his WTath, his gentleness, his bold- 
ness, his timidity — all these permanent qualities, which run through 
humanity and vary only in degree, belong to his inherited structure 
Broadly speaking, they are of the nature of instincts ’’ 

At the dim beginning of organic life stands the impulse of single 
Cells to combine in forming higher units Among its latest mani- 
festations there is conspicuous the habit of co-operation among 
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eats when he is hungry or goes to bed when he is ill He can be 
depended upon to take care of his immediate w ants " 

I suggest that the use of such terms as "praiseworthy” or "virtue” 
confuses the issue, because it brings in another question the question 
whether society should or should not give its praise to certain 
actions, or exalt them in people’s estimation by calling them 
virtuous That is a separate point, to which I shall have occasion 
to return later Apart from it is the question whether there is any 
clear line to be drawn between ' interest” and "duty,” whether 
self interest is necessarily non moral My answer would be very 
definitely in the negative Ethics is concerned with right conduct — 
not a part of nght conduct but the whole of it “Ethics,” "morals,” 
"duty, ’ "ought” — these terms are comprehensive and cannot be 
limited to one part of our activities There are duties which are to 
our mterest to perform It is a sound popular instinct which says, 
‘ a man has duties to himself ” To keep ourselves m health and 
efficiency is both a duty and an mterest If a hungry man perversely 
refused to eat, or a sick man to go to bed, we should tell him, quite 
nghtly, that it was his duty to do so To deny that there are "self- 
regarding virtues” and to limit approval only to "other regarding 
virtues ’ is the error of the ascetic And if any man earned that 
principle to its conclusion, if he devoted himself wholly to his duties 
to his neighbour and, denying that he had any duties to himself, 
refused to perform them, he would not be able even to do his duties 
to his neighbour, for he would cease to exist An infant, who should 
insist always on giving his biscuit to the other person and refusing 
ever to bite it himself, would be pursuing a moral idea that was 
false, and would not have attained a sound philosophic position 

The argument also involves us in a logical impasse It is asserted 
that I have a duty to seek my neighbour’s welfare, but not a duty 
to seek my own The same rule must apply to my neighbour also 
He has a duty to seek my welfare But why should he do so, unless 
my welfare is a good thing in itself’ And if it is a good thing in 
itself have not I also a duty to promote it’ We cannot imagine a 
society in which the people all lived, not by "taking m each other’s 
washing, but by each one in turn providing a maintenance for his 
neighbour on his right 

Tra T-tiirrmon sense tfi -maiftanfi recognizes T’nis 'To rm&e munflnly 
co-extensive with self surrender is seen to be impracticable It 
follows that there may be virtue also in self-de\ elopment 

I suggest, then this first conclusion — that ethics has a dual basis, 
and that both egoism and altruism may be w orthy motives 

The next question that presents itself is whether the one can be 
resolved into the other, whether every action which is in a man’s 
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own interest is also to the interest of others, and whether every 
action which is to the interest of others is also to the interest of the 
individual In other words, is it always to one's advantage to do 
one’s duty, and is it always one’s duty to scrv e one’s own adv antage’ 

I believe that, if you introduce some such words as "enlightened'’ 
or "ultimate,’ ’ there can be such a reconciliation In the long run 
and on the average the interest of the society and of the individual 
are identical It is the enlightened self-interest of every person to 
promote the well-being of the community of which he is a part, 
ultimately the interest of the average individual is best served if 
each one promotes that well-being, even at a sacrifice to himself 
So also it is ultimately to the advantage of society tint every one 
of its members shall be fully developed and efficient, and any action 
of an individual member— subject to certain conditions— which 
promotes his own development and efficiency is a service to society 
But we live day by day, not in the long run, but in the short run 
The interest of some particular individual may not be the same as 
the interest of the hypothetical average individual So, on occasions, 
duty and interest do not m fact correspond 

If a man who is poverty -stricken has the clnnce of stealing some 
article of \ alue without risk of detection, it is his duty not to steal 
It is also his ultimate interest not to steal, partly owing to the 
effect of an act of dishonesty on his own character and self-esteem, 
partly because he will prosper best in a society of honest men, and 
such a society requires that all the members of it, of whom he is one, 
should be honest But his immediate interest is to relieve his pov erty 
by stealing At all events, he may think so, with the result that 
sometimes men do in fact steal 

It is useless to rely upon the motive of interest to induce people 
to do in all cases that which they ought to do If that motive were 
adequate, no one would ever do wrong There does arise, in many 
cases, this discordance between ultimate and immediate interest 
There does anse a discordance between average and personal interest 
The term "the individual * is constantly being, used ux these. disrjLS.- 
*uons m two distinct senses At one moment it means a generalized, 
typical individual, at the next moment it means some one particular 
person, and there may be a discordance between the interest of the 
two "It is to the interest of the member of society to be honest 
John Smith is a member of society It is therefore to his interest to 
be honest " But there may be moments when it is to the immediate 
interest of John Smith, not as member of society, but as himself, 
to be dishonest It is this discordance which leads almost everyone 
sometimes to evade or to refuse the performance of social duties— 
some people, perhaps, to evade or to refuse them whenever they can 
The problem for the moralist is how to induce the average person, 
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when the conflict arises, to pursue the ultimate advantage and not 
the immediate, the general interest and not the personal 

He will first need to be assured that what purports to be a duty 
is really so, that the thing represented as a good can be substantiated 
as such If the rule that is sought to be enforced is seen to be merely 
a convention, a routine, or if the reason given for its observance is 
only the command of some ancient authority of doubtful validity, 
if perhaps it even becomes clear, on examination, that the world 
would be the better if the rule were not to be observed at all — then, 
indeed it is as useless, as it would be pernicious, to try to find methods 
for enforcing it 

Here I must go back to what I said at the beginning, when I 
deprecated a widening of the field of this discussion by embarking 
upon the large question of the nature of the Good itself I stated, 
however, my own position, and I am obliged at this point to refer 
to certain consequences that follow 
If you accept the view that good deeds are those that bring, or 
are calculated to bring, good consequences on the whole and m the 
long run, and bad deeds those that produce or are likely to produce, 
evil results, then it follows that good conduct tends to be rewarded 
by good consequences and bad conduct to be penalized by evil 
consequences The reward or the punishment may or may not 
accrue to the individual who acts or at the time of the action, but 
it will follow some day or somehow 
The connection has been emphasized by teachers of religion and 
philosophy m all ages, although often the directness of the con- 
nection between the doer of an act and its consequences has been 
exaggerated 

‘ Evil follows the sinner,” says the Book of Psalms In the 
Bhuddhist Dhammapada it is written “If a man speaks or acts with 
an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows the foot of 
the ox that draws the carnage If a man speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow that never 
leaves him ’ And in the Chinese Yi King ‘ The family that accu- 
mulates goodness is sure to have superabundant happiness, the 
family that accumulates evil is sure to have superabundant 
misery “Schweitzer says oi "Marcus Aurelius that "he is "an enthu- 
siastic utilitarian like the rationalists of the eighteenth century, 
because he like them is convinced that nature herself has created 
an indissoluble connection between morality and those tendencies 
which are beneficial both to the individual and to the community ” 
Among the writers of the nineteenth century, one of the strongest 
advocates of this view is Huxley He speaks of a "fixed order of 
nature which sends social disorganization upon the track of immor- 
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ality, as surely as it sends physical disease after physical trespasses " 
"The absolute justice of the system of things,” he says again, "is as 
clear to me as any scientific fact The gravitation of sm to sorrow is 
as certain as that of the earth to the sun, and more so — for experi- 
mental proof of the fact is within reach of us all— nay, is before us 
all in our own lives, if we had but the eyes to see it ” 

Individuals prosper, no doubt, in spite of bad character, but not 
indefinitely And if the prosperity outlasts one life, it seldom attends 
the family in a second generation A civilization may be brilliant 
and rich, although corrupt, history has shown often enough that it 
cannot so endure 

But the cause is not that "nature herself has created an indis- 
soluble connection between morality and the tendencies which are 
beneficial to quote again the belief which has been attributed to 
Marcus Aurelius It is not necessary to assume with Huxley some 
transcendental fixed order of nature," which punishes wrongdoing 
with suffering The connection is much simpler Once accept the 
principle that the good ' is to be judged by consequences, that 
right action is the action which will yield in fact good results, and 
it becomes obvious why well-doing reaps its reward In the long run 
morality brings happiness because "morality” is just that which 
does bring happiness in the long run "Evil follows the sinner," 
precisely because "sin” is that which brings evil m its train If the 
conduct is not calculated, somehow and some day, to bnng evil it 
ought not to be counted as sin 

The ordinary view upon these matters appears to see things that 
exist, but inverted In the same way, before the establishment of 
the principle of evolution, the current opinion as to man’s relation 
with nature was an inversion of the facts It held that man had been 
created by a single, definite act, his mind and body had been 
adapted to the physical conditions about him, and those conditions 
to his mind and body, the adaptation appeared as a marvel of 
adjustment There were lungs able to breathe the air that was pro- 
vided, there was air ready to supply the lungs There were digestive 
organs able to use the foodstuffs that existed, and foodstuffs such 
as could nourish the organs And so throughout Then it was found 
that the world came first, and that man was gradually developed 
in such form as would fit the world The adjustment is not less 
perfect, the process is not less marvellous— it seems to me far more 
marvellous— than at first appeared But, given the process, the out- 
come was inevitable, in the sense that man is inevitably a creature 
which must suit his environment If he had not been so, he would 
not have come into existence, just as countless varieties of creatures 
which the imagination might conceive, have not come into existence’ 
So m the sphere of morals it has been currently thought that there 
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is some mysterious, transcendental adjustment between the moral 
code and the rewards that seem as a rule, to be won by those who 
obey it, the penalties that seem, as a rule, to fall on those who break 
it The adjustment is there But it is inevitable It is part of the very 
nature of the case It arises from the fact that the moral code is 
made up of injunctions that have been selected for the very reason 
that those are the rules, as experience has shown, obedience to which 
brings welfare and di'obedience suffering If in any particular case 
it is found that this is not e o, that a mistake has been made, and 
that the connection does not in fact hold, then the system of 
morality, sooner or later, will have to be amended, the injunction 
will be changed 

This therefore is the simple reason why, as a general rule and 
in the long run, happiness follows virtue and misery follows vice 
That which we think will lead in the long run to happiness is what 
we call virtue, and that which we think will lead m the long run to 
misery is what we call vice 

The problem before us is clear The Good is that which conduces, 
now or later, to the general well being, and therefore to the well- 
being, now or later, of the average individual But how can a par- 
ticular individual be induced to pursue it at a particular tune when 
his immediate interest does not require him to do so, when it may 
invite him to do the opposite’ 

In order to furnish the inducement, we can only rely upon one 
or both of the fundamental motives, self-interest and sympathy 

A different kind of interest may be brought into play to neutralize 
the effect of the first The penal law is one method It may be to a 
man s immediate interest to steal, if there is no risk of detection and 
punishment But if Society so arranges things that there is a strong 
probability of detection and punishment, it becomes to his mterest 
not to steal In all ages and m all countries some kind of legal penalty 
is found to be necessary, and to a great extent to be effective, as a 
preventive of crime 

But a different mterest of another kind may be invoked — the 
desire for praise and the fear of censure — the influence, that is, of 
public opinion 

Jt has been said that everj’body hres and acts partly according 
to his own and partly according to other people s ideas " "How 
few there are, said Pliny, ' who preserve the same delicacy of con- 
duct in secret as when exposed to the view of the world The truth 
is, the generality of mankind stand m awe of public opinion, while 
conscience is feared only by the few ” Huxley, seventeen centuries 
later, makes the same observation * It is needful only to look around 
us to see that the greatest restramer of the anti social tendencies of 
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men is fear, not of the law, but of the opinion of their fellows The 
con\ entions of honour bind men who break legal, moral, and religious 
bonds, and while people endure the extremity of physical pain 
rather than part with life, shame drives the weakest to suicide " A 
saying of the Arabs puts the point with cynical brevity "In a town 
where jou know no one, do whatever }ou like " 

And within public opinion, family opinion plays an important 
part The moral — or the physical-influence of parents, and of 
brothers and sisters often succeeds, in childhood and jouth, jn 
estabhslung certain kinds of conduct as conduce e to the self interest 
of the individual, if that influence were absent, a different kind of 
conduct would have been to his interest 
All these influences appeal to egoism But the appeal ma> also be 
made to motives which spring from the instinct of sympath> There 
can be developed an altruistic sentiment of good will, either b> 
giving scope to inherited and innate tendencies to benevolence, or 
by bringing to bear the forces of education m one form or another, 
through social stimulus and direction 
In primitive communities this is done through the influence of 
Custom Custom is perpetuated through the training of the j oung, 
and is enforced by violence in case of need, or by the invention of 
supernatural terrors to guard it, such as the primitive mind will not 
dare to challenge 

But as civilization advances, individuals insist upon greater 
independence Many among the customs being found to be bad, or 
being outworn, custom as an institution ceases to inspire respect 
Attempts to support it by violence meet with effective resistance 
Where particular traditions are still good, and can be justified on 
rational grounds, they will be supported by the general opinion, and 
will endure But the community can no longer rely upon ancient 
custom alone to induce the individual to subordinate, with a docile 
spirit, his own immediate advantage for the *ake of an ultimate 
advantage, or for the sake of the larger advantage of the society as 
a whole 

In a developed community, the force of mere authoritarian 
custom is replaced bj all the various influences which aim at the 
training of moral character The society finds it necessary to tram 
the individual minds of its members so that immediate self interest 
shall not be the usual and predominating motive To this end, 
among others is the home training m infancy and childhood Con- 
tributing to this end is the education of the school There is con- 
stantly acting, from childhood to old age, the diffused, pervasive 
influence of family, of neighbours, of books, of newspapers, all the 
means by which a community can impress its ideas upon the indi- 
vidual In modem times thej have been vastly expanded, through 
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the establishment of universal education, through the wide diffusion 
of newspapers, through the popularity of the theatre, of the cinema, 
of broadcasting 

Even more important than any of those forms of social influence, 
in many countries and many periods, is the influence of the organized 
religions It is universally regarded as one of their chief duties 
deliberately to influence the individual mind, whether m youth or 
in maturity, so as to counter the motive o! immediate personal 
advantage They inculcate other motives which will lead to nght 
action 

All these influences, separately and in combination, set a social 
standard of conduct This standard may be high or may be low If 
it is high, it will establish among the citizens a lofty sense of duty 
and of honour, and this will produce a worthy civilization, to the 
general advantage of the members of that society 

Of great moment in this connection is the question of Habit 
Whether a man s action in any particular case be due to this motive 
or to that, once done its repetition is made the easier by the very 
fact of his having done it Repeated several times, a habit is formed 
And’ the habit itself becomes an impulse In the language of 
psychology, ' our nervous system grows into the modes in which it 
has been exercised ” 

If the normal man sees a pocket-book protruding from someone 
else s pocket he does not debate within himself whether or not he 
should steal it He has the rule of honesty Into the formation of 
such rules, instinct, training, reflection, all enter They axe consoli- 
dated by habit When we have consciously to refer back to one or 
other of such rules, and our will comes into play, and it is a 
question of a deliberate choice between what we regard as nght 
and as wrong, we speak of conscience Conscience summarizes 
expenence and training, and applies their teachings with nwvard 
authonty 

So we see that the egoistic feeling of self-esteem is reflected back, 
as it were, from the mirror ol society It gams a new influence The 
man realizes that, if he does things which society regards as wrong, 
and which he himself accepts as wrong, his own character will be 
worsened by that fact He will be made unhappy by having lowered 
himself m his own estimation His conscience reproaches him. 

The idea is expressed in the saying of Plato "The greatest penalty 
of evil doing is to grow into the likeness of bad men ’’ It has been 
repeated by the Platomst of to-day. Dr Inge. "Within our expen- 
ence, the reward of good living is not to make a fortune, but to 
become a good man, and the punishment of habitual sin is to 
become a bad man *’ It is found m FitzGerald’s Omar Khayydm 
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1 sent my Soul through the In\isiblc, 

Some letter of that After life to spell 
And by and by my Soul returned to me. 

And answered, ' I myself am Heaven and Hell*" 

The principle lays stress upon the fact that every deed has a recoil 
upon the doer “It is nght to say," as M Bergson puts it, “that 
what we do depends on what we arc, but it is necessary to add that 
we are, m some measure, what we do, and that we are creating 
ourselves continually " 

Let me summarize the argument before drawing the conclusion. 
The motives to nght conduct are self-interest and sympathy, both 
are primary elements in human nature 1 Immediate self interest often 
leads to wrong conduct This must be countered by the Society, 
through the influence of the family, the neighbourhood, the Church, 
the State It may be countered by bringing into play other forms of 
self interest by the operation of the penal law , or by imposing social 
penalties apart from law, or oSering social rewards It may’ be 
countered also by dev eloping and direct mg the instinct of sympathy , 
so as to foster a sense of duty to others When behaviour on right 
lines has been established, whether by one means or another, repe- 
tition becomes habit, and force of habitsecurcs nght action, without 
reflection, in ordinary cases Where there is reflection, and a definite 
act of will is involved, habit is replaced by conscience Where reason 
or discipline, habit or conscience, have led to the recognition of 
certain standards as nght, then a departure from tho«e standards will 
lower self-esteem, and we return to egoism, m another form, as the 
support of good conduct 


Now the conclusion “To preach morality is easy , to find a basis 
for it is difficult,” said Schopenhauer It is clear that there is no 
*cope here for what T H Green called “the philosophic craving for 
unity’ " The matter is complex, and must so remain If a person 
Tjue^tiims ’due ’oasis o'i moriuty, and asks, v *CChy should Tbe ol good 
conduct rather than bad’” the answer can no longer be given in a 
bnef conclusiv e sentence, as in the days when he could be effectively’ 
threatened with an eternity of torment The answer has to be of a 
much more elaborate character 


Society should try to arrange things m such a way as to obviate 
so uncomfortable a challenge In some schools for young children a 
motto is m use "I am. I can, I ought, I will ” A child ol my 

' , D " ds “ S"® 1 P 0 ®”- The Testament ol Beauts, may be found 
a parallel Its central idea is the combination of ‘ Selfhood ' and * Breed * to 
create E thick”, ‘Selfhood* being the mdrodna! and “Breed” the social 
motive that unite to form morality 
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arc still needed It is obvious that, in the West also, there still 
remain many matters in which the work of scepticism and of release 
is far from complete But there are others where the man of fore- 
sight wall now throw his weight into the other scale, into the scale 
of custom, wall be cautious Wore consenting to relax the restraints 
of law . wall try to strengthen, rather than weaken, the motives that 
qpnng from family unit} and family pnde, wall reinforce the educa- 
tional influences which *eek to establish habits of right conduct; wall 
help so to arrange the institutions and practices of socictj that, as 
far as possible, the man who acts nghtly maj be enabled to live 
happily, and the man who acts wrongly may expect to bear the 
penalty In other words, wc should try to secure that, so far as may 
be, a man’s immediate self-interest should coincide wath the general 
and ultimate interest The fewer the cases m which they conflict, 
the narrower wall be the practical problem that remains to be solved 

Finally, it would be an error to rate at a low level the importance, 
in the present stage of the world’s civilization, of appeals to emotion 
as an influence to right conduct 

The strongest minds may dispense wath emotion, and, seeing life 
by the clear white light of reason, may go their way unhelped bj 
what maj appear to them to be adventitious aids Not so wath the 
average man and woman, still less wath the child There is felt b\ 
most people a need of support through the emotions It may be 
found in personal affection, in religious exercises, m patriotism, and 
the many other forms of esprit de corps, in the power of traditions 
that link wath the past of the race, and m aspirations that link with 
all its future These also are modes of appeal to the fundamental 
motives which determine action Discrimination in the use of them 
there must, of course, be. but Societv is wase when it ranks high 
their value and cherishes their continuance 
These are, then, the two conclusions which may be drawn from 
the whole discussion Our social activities should be so framed as to 
inculcate m the individual a desire to do right, both from habit and 
from cunvnfnon, Vne'fner ’ms own immediate interest is served or 
not And society should be so organized that, so far as possible, when 
the individual does nght his own advantage is thereby promoted 
The final object in view is the well being both of the man and of the 
society , and that community is the best m which each man can feel 
that m serving either of these ends he is serving al>o the other 
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ON RIGHT AND GOOD: THE PROBLEM OF 
OBJECTIVE RIGHT 

Professor \V G de BURGH 

I 

We have been led by our preliminary survey to acknowledge the 
autonomy of the moral life The rightness of an action is something 
that is ski generis and ultimate It is vain to seek a reason for the 
rightness other than the nghtness itself To the question, ' Why 
ought I to do what I ought? ' the only answer is. “Because I ought 
to do it ’ 1 It is with Tightness as with truth Vera idea esi norma 
sin et falsi In any moral situation, we intuitively judge what it is 
nght to do, and in judging recognize that the obligation to do it is 
unconditional That we possess this capacity is what is meant by 
saying that we are moral beings 

We have now to defend this position against objections We have 
already noted that it is opposed to the histone tradition in moral 
theory which justified moral obligation on the ground that the 
rightness of an action was due to its intnnsic goodness or to its 
conduciveness to what is intrinsically good The Greek philosophers 
who established this tradition, jealous for the pnmacy of the 
theoretic over the practical life, insisted on the necessity of the 
conscious exercise of reason in affairs of conduct How could a man 
do the nght unless he first knew and desired the good’ And since 
all desire the good how could a man know the good without desinng 
if The Greeks unlike the modem English, who distrust logical 
reasoning in practical matters — save to justify their actions after 
the event — believed in thinking out a reasoned plan of action 
before doing it and their philosophers reflected this habit of mind 
in their theones of the moral life Virtue, they said, w as knowledge , 
Vice ignorance Show a man that the path of duty is the way to 
tvSatjtovia and he will not fail to follow it Thus ethics as the 
reasoned theory of morality started on its course with a bias towards 

* So Price Ttcvtcw oj the Principal Questions tn Morals ch vi (ed 1758 
P I9i) To ask why we are obliged to practise virtue to abstain from what 
is wicked or perform what is just is the very same as to ask why we are 
obliged to do what we are obliged to do Cf p 187 It follows that rectitude 
is a lau as well as a rule to us that it not only directs but binds all as far 
as it is perceived P j8i Obligation to action and rightness of action 
are plainly coincident or identical so far so that we cannot form a notion 
of the one without taking in the other * 
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rationalism and teleology’ Rational action was manifestly purposive, 
and the concept ol purpose led naturally, as in Aristotle, to an 
interpretation of morality in terms of means and end Plato, m the 
Republic, had pointed the way, when he vindicated the claims of 
morality (Sik<uo< 7 wi)) by displaying its conduciveness to the Good 
(to dyaflov) in other words, by showing that it pa>s (Aucr(T<A«I) 
The crux ol this position lies, ol course in the patent fact of evil 
desire Me can understand a man wanting to do what he knows he 
ought not to do but when ought means conduciveness to good, 
and good is admittedly what all men really want, the presence of 
wants that arc conflicting and incompatible raises an insoluble 
problem The only answer that could be given was that of Plato 
in the Gorgias that the bad man errs in choosing what he thinks 
good (apparent good) in preference to what all the time he really 
wills— the true good which is the universal object of desire 1 
The strength of this traditional doctnne is that it seems to 
offer a clear entenon of nght and wrong Men s moral convictions 
are obviously liable to variation and error What I believed to be 
nght ten years ago 1 may now as firmly believe to be wrong Other 
persons other races, other ages reverse moral judgments that were 
acted on with passionate assurance of their truth The stock examples 
of the pious inquisitor or slave dealer are merely striking instances 
of what occurs in the experience of anyone who thinks at all True, 
mens moral judgments show a more general agreement than is 
discernible in their interpretations of human history or of physical 
nature But the consensus is far from being universal and diminishes 
as we pass from the sphere of general principles to that of specific 
obligations Conscience is manifestly educable, in other words, it 
is fallible and defective \Ve seek a entenon of objective nghtness 
by which to measure our subjective and variable intuitions The 
form of good as embodied in the life oi the community, seems to 
satisfy the demand It offers a safe refuge from moral opportunism 
Here in the Greek Polls in the Chnstian society, in the modem 
nation state in the complex life and institutions of civilized man 
kind are palpable objective values, determining the content of 
mens moral duties as contnbutory to the satisfaction of human 
desire and the realization of human good The problem of what is 
really nght can be settled by appeal to what is really good 

Can it ? That is our question which we must consider more closely 

II 

Let us, first get clear of entanglements ansrag out of the category 
of means and end This category, in its plain and natural use, is 
ch™ th,S Wh ° le paSS3ge SeC G C F ‘ eid PMo and *» Contemporaries 
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inadequate to the interpretation of the moral life 1 For it involves 
a twofold abstraction In the first place, one moment in the practical 
process is set up in isolation as the end for which all else is done, 
and, secondly, the continuous course of action is broken up into 
discrete fragments, which are regarded as externally related one 
to another There is undoubtedly a value in such analysis, as when 
we study the score of a musical composition piecemeal, in order to 
gam insight into its structure But in so doing we lose for the time 
our sense of the unity and life that inspired its creation and per- 
formance Human conduct suffers a like violence when dissevered 
into means and end Instances may certainly be found, such as 
Schhcmann’s pursuit of trade to amass money for arclueoTbgical 
research, where the category can be applied without senous falsi 
fication of the facts But its extension, as by Anstotle in the Ethics, 
to cover the whole field of moral action scarcely calls for refutation 
It tails e\ en to account for prudential or economic action, such as 
the budding up of a business or the carrying through of an Act of 
Parhiment The successive phases distinguishable uv the execution 
of a design are no more ' means" to the final result than are the 
successive phases in a drama The end is throughout immanent in 
the so called "means,’ which are therefore never merely "means" 
at all Nor is the end a "result," supervening late m time upon its 
antecedents it is rather the form that gives unity and coherence 
to the whole process In any senous course of action, directed 
towards an end or good, the plan, initially envisaged in indeterminate 
or schematic form, grows in definiteness as the process unfolds itself, 
not by external addition, but by inner adjustment to the changing 
situation of fact The category of means and end only comes into 
play when we analyse the situation pnor to volition, or attempt to 
justify our action after the e\ ent Strictly, the term "means ' applies, 
not to any action hut to the data which provoke to action, 1 1 to 
the facts amid which we have to act, and which need to be surv eyed 
theoretically before w e determine what w e ought to do 1 The time 
of the train I have to catch, the structure of the rock I am about 
to climb, the state of my banking account and the actual reeds 
of the person I propose to benefit, are 4 means” in this sense of 
material conditions of the prospectiv c action The refusal to apply' 
the category of means and end to action does not, however, imply 
that such action is not purposive "Means” implies end,” but the 
conv erse is not valid , * end” is a wader term than 1 1 means ' I purpose 
an act of will when I wall it for its owai sake, for its intrinsic nght- 

• Means and End are interpreted differentl> b> llegcl (r«cji cl J§ 204 ft) 
See McTaggart s cnUcism of his interpretation of the categon (Commentary 
on Hegrrs Logie §5 252-261) 

* Sec Croce Philosophy of the Practical Part I Sect I c 3 
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ness What, then, about acts willed for the sake of a good? Here 
the end is indeed immanent in the action, but it also points beyond 
it We see here the reason why a great philosopher like Anstotle 
refused to rest satisfied with a sniammn fcowim that was merely 
the immanent form of man s practical life The good if it be the 
true good is transcendent of any finite embodiment Of this 
inadequacy of finite ends to satisfy the desire for good we shall 
speak more fully in a later article Tor Plato and Anstotle, and the 
medueval and modem thinkers who followed in their steps praxis 
was ever for the sake of theona, action for the sake of rest This is 
the meaning of the doctrine that all action is sub ratwnc bom But 
the theona though transcendent, is not externally related to the 
praxis it inspires the action from within and the joy of eventual 
fruition is conceived as ennehed by the antecedent conflict 

But the view that right is to be defined in terms of good does 
not stand oi fall with the category of means and end There are 
two more senous objections, uz (i) that the problem of objective 
rightness remains unsolved, and (2) that the appeal to good as the 
ground of obligation is contrary to moral experience 

(1) The doctrine in question fails to furnish a criterion of what 
is really nght What we judge to be right is, we are told, really 
nght if it conduces to good But how do we know what is really 
good’ If we can trust our intuition as to what is good, why should 
we not trust our intuition as to what is nght? Thus the old problem 
remains, and a fresh one is raised by the appeal to ” conduciveness" 
to good Granting that we know what is good, how are we to deter- 
mine what really conduces to it? A knowledge of causal connections 
is requisite which passes the capacities of finite minds To know 
which of two (or more) courses of action will produce most good 
— and we must know this if we are seeking an objective criterion — 
we must calculate their respective consequences to the end of time 
To do so is manifestly impossible, even with the aid of Dr Moore’s 
very questionable assumption that after a limited period the effects 
of a given volition are infinitesimal and can be ruled out of account 
As we are clearly bound to act in accordance with our judgment, 
which may for all we can tell be wrong, the objective rightness of 
an action and our moral obligation to perform it fall hopelessly 
asunder We are left with what we fallibly believe to be conducive 
to what we fallibly believe to be good An obligation, thus insecurely 
grounded would scarcely carry with it the authority which in fact 
it possesses in our moral experience -especially when it is counter 
to inclination The question will inevitably be provoked. Why ought 
I to promote the good, when I don t want to’ Now an ‘ ought ” if 
derived at all, can only, as Professor Prichard has pointed out be 
derived from another ‘ ought , if, therefore, it be derived from 

2 E 
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"good,’ * that must be because we recognize that what is good "ought” 
to be We ha\e seen that the phrase "ought to be” is unmeaning, 
for "ought” refers always to actions and to actions alone If, on the 
other band, “what is good ' is ' what ought to he done,” then, so far 
from grounding the nghtness of the act upon its goodness, we are 
grounding its goodness upon its nghtness And this is precisely 
what Kant affirmed to he the truth If, agam, I ain urged to do 
what is right contrary to my inclination because it is for my good 
(whether for my own good solely or for a common good makes no 
matter, though it is questionable whether “good” can he ever merely 
pnvate), one of two things must happen Either desire to attain 
my good is aroused, and I do what I judged nght because I want 
to do it, duty being annulled in inclination, or if , as is often the 
case, I remain indifferent to what I know to be for my good, I am 
left still asking Why should 1 do this act if I don’t want to’ The 
question is but pushed one degree further back. Nor, finally, do 
right actions differ from wrong merely in that the one attains, 
while the other does not, one and the same end Success in getting 
the good cannot be the criterion of morality The difference must 
lie as Kant insisted, in the will. I need hardly add that reference 
to sanctions, human or divine, is irrelevant to the ethical issue, 
power can never serve as the ground of nght 

(2) The appeal to good as the ground of obligation is contrary 
to moral experience This sounds a paradox on first hearing, for the 
traditional doctrine denves its force from its apparent consensus 
with the facts "All men desire the good.” We are not denying it, 
our point is that all men, as moral beings, also desire the nght, 
that the two desires are different, and that the latter is independent 
of the former Consider the facts I confine myself to acts of 
deliberate choice, for it is here, if anywhere, that calculation of 
consequences enters into our thinking We must carefully distm 
guish the theoretical preliminaries to volition from the act of will 
that issues from them. The intelligent moral agent, faced by a 
situation that calls for action, reviews the factual data, including 
past events and the probable consequences of alternative courses 
of action The governing factor in this theoretical sun ey may be 
an event m the past or a ^probable event in the future, or both, or 
neither My obligation to pay my rent is unaffected by any con 
sideration of the bad uses to v hich my landlord may put the money 
Or, suppose I am asked to assist, at considerable personal sacrifice, 
the university education of a 3011th whom I dislike but whose 
father rendered me a similar service thirty years ago Here the 
dominant factor will be an event m the past But present data and 
probable consequences will affect my deliberations, e g the actual 
qualifications of the 3 oung man, his existing resources, m3 ability 
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to help him without detriment to graver obligations, the likelihood 
of benefit to him in his subsequent career. Out of these and many 
other considerations, unified more or less into a system in the 
course of the deliberate e process, there emerges an apprehension, 
not of any factual datum, but an apprehension sut generis, that I 
“ought ’ to act in a certain way 1 * * * The factual data condition this 
intuition of tightness, but never wholly suffice to account for it 
If my decision is called in question, I shall appeal to one or more 
of them, eg to the foreseeable good results , but I know all the 
time that the justification thus furnished is incomplete Take 
another instance — Cardinal Newman s vindication in the Apologia 
of his action in leaving the Church of England and joining the 
Church of Rome No one will doubt Newman’s rare gifts of intro- 
spective analysis and persuasive expression or the transparent 
sincerity with which he laid bare his motives before the world 
Yet who can resist the impression that far more w ent to the ev entual 
decision than even Newman was able to disclo-e, and that when 
the moral dictate arose within him it came, like Augustine’s totte 
lege, as a new and imperious rev elation 5 As Professor Muirhead has 
put it, there is an element of indirection m all moral action The 
agent stakes his whole personality on the discharge of an uncon- 
ditional duty "Ich kann iucht anders " If, in the moment of 
volition, he "damns the consequences," it is because they have 
already been taken into account in the theoretical preliminaries 
To consider them now would be to reckon them twice over At 
most, if the martyr in a lost cause is challenged with the apparent 
failure of his act of sacrifice, he will appeal, not to a reasoned 
calculus of probable consequences, but to bis faith in the “higher 


1 \s Bradley makes very dear ( Ethical Studies, pp 193-8), the p-ocess 
of moral decision is one of intuitive subsumption as distinguished from 
explicit deduction from general rules The particular decision is subsumed 
under the social conscience of the individual representing the ethical back 
ground appropriated by him in the course of his life The term ‘subsumption ’ 
must not be misunderstood There need be no explicit reasoning character 
embodying social principles of conduct may respond immediately to the 
situation that calls for action Moreover the system of habits views, and 

preferences which forms what we call a man s character at any moment is 
fragmentary and incomplete again it u at every stage a process of active 
growth hence the new situation is not merely subsumed under the pre- 
existing character but enriches and expands it. In every moral decision 
conscience (to use the common term) is modified to a greater or less decree 
The * background whether consciously apprehended or not, never wholly 

suffices to account for the resulting intuition This often comes as a bolt 

from the bine In such cases it is futile to posit latent psychological ante- 
cedents for which all evidence or possibility of verification is lacking 

Cf Professor Tarings TpmifU on U* T>™1 ^ s 


Cf Professor Taylor’s remarks on St Paul 
.British Philosopkx, vof 11 pp 293—4 


s conversion in Contemporary 
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expediency Right must prevail But this faith m the eventual 
triumph of nght in its ultimate conduciveness to good is grounded 
on the intrinsic Tightness not the rightness on the conducn eness to 
good So is it in ordinary life People are far more readily influenced 
by the plea to do what is nght than by the plea to do what will 
promote good Where the moral desire is present however weak it 
may be and however strong the counter inclination any appeal to 
consequential adv antage even to that of others is felt as something 
like an insult to moral personality 

III 

If the question What is really nght 5 cannot be answered by 
reference to what is good is there then no cntenon of certainty 
for our moral judgments 5 Right is an idea of reason and implies 
a claim to objectivity The statements This is nght I ought to 
do this are no mere expressions of personal preference as is the 
statement I like this If they were then as Dr Moore has argued 
no contradiction would ever be possible on a moral issue The 
answer of the savage when asked whether he understood the dis 
tinction between nght and wrong — It is nght for me to take my 
neighbour s wife wrong for him to take mine — would be no more 
self contradictory than are my preference for Insh whisky over 
Scotch and yours for Scotch whisky over Insh Moreover whether 
what we believe to be nght in any situation be really nght or not 
we knoit> and do not merely behne or think that it is nght to act 
in accordance with our belief This is a self evident intuition valid 
for every moral agent in every practical situation But though 
objective and universal it is a purely formal pnnciple it gives no 
clue to the determination of matenal nghtness i c of what it is 
nght to do What I judge I ought to do cannot be merely that I 
ought to do it The nghtness of that which we will believing it to 
be nght cannot be the nghtness of willing it The question of 
matenal nghtness of the standard which determines in any given 
Situation what it is really nght to do still remains on our hands 

In a stnking article published in Mind some years ago Professor 
Pnchard offers a short w ay out of the difficulty x He holds that 
rig) incss is an objective character of actions taken in entire inde- 
pttwslftws? af Ah? -aharavrAsr «m\f imVw <s\* Ahr <rgem* jhv? Akr‘ c& 

Mind (N S 81 January 1912) under the title Does Moral Philosophy 
Rest on a Mistake 5 It will be seen that in the earlier part of this paper I 
am much indebted to Professor Pnchard espec all} as regards h s contention 
that the obi gation to perform an act on cannot be pro cd but onl> appre- 
hended duectlj bj an act of moral th nking Compare also the same writer s 
Inaugural Lecture at Oxford (Clarendon Press 19 S) on Duty and Interest 
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can be apprehended by knowing as distinct from thinking or 
believing "The rightness or wrongness of an act has nothing to do 
with any question of moti\es at ail” {ifttid, p 26) On the other 
hand, "the intrinsic goodness of an action lies solely m its motive” 
(p 3°) "A 5 any instance will show, the rightness of an action 
concerns an action not in the fuller sense of the term m which we 
include the moti\e m the action but in the narrower and com- 
moner sense in which we distinguish the action from its motwe 
and mean by an action merely the conscious origination of some- 
thing, an origination which on different occasions or indifferent 
people may be prompted by different motives The question, "Ought 
I to pay my bills 5 " really means simply, "Ought I to bang about 
my tradesmen s possession of what by my previous acts I explicitly 
or implicitly promised them 5 ” There is, and can be, no question 
of whether I ought to pay my debts from a particular motive No 
doubt we know that if we pa> our bills we shall pay them with a 
motive, but in considering whether we ought to pay them we 
inevitably think of the act m abstraction from the motiv e E\ en if 
we knew what our motive would be if we did the act, we should 
not be any nearer an answer to the question” (pp 26, 27) 

This doctnne, though stated with greater precision, is essentially 
the same as that put forward by Mill m a well known passage of 
the Utilitarianism 1 It seems to me to be entirely false The moral 
judgment, ‘ This is right," or ' This ought to be done,” is passed, 
I maintain, on the action indeed, but on the action m what Professor 
Pnchard calls the fuller and less common ( 5 ) sense m which it 
includes the motive I agree with Professor Muirhead that "we make 
a fake start and queer the pitch from the beginning when we take 
our departure from the good act” (act, that is. in Professor Pnchard 's 
narrower sense) "instead of from the good man ” When I consider 
what I ought to do, I abstract from the motive, but simply because 
the mere raising of the question implies the presence of the motive 
of moral obligation The desire to do my duty is there, I seek to 
make it determinate and concrete as this particular duty, here and 
« Utilitarianism, ch U, pp 26, 27 (ed 1901). and note Cf aNo W D Ross 
on "The Nature of Morally Good Action (Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Socttty 1929. is admit) ' The notion of the morally good must be sharply 
distinguished from that of the nght It is onlj the doing of certain things 
irrespective of the motive from which the) are done, that ls nght It is only 
the doing of things from certain motives that is morally good This dis- 
tinction, once we have reached it. is so dear as not to need proof A nght 
act, merely as such has no value in itself ’ Dr Broad {Journal cf Philosophical 
Studies, v ot in. No xi.pp -97 -Si argues to the same eSect from the ascription 
of rightness to emotions which are admittedly (he says) independent of our 
volition at the time I questioned the legitimacy of this ascription to emotions 
m the preceding article What to Dr Ross appears self evident is I fear 
to me a monstrous paradox 
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now Doubtless, in our ordinary thinking, we are forced to draw a 
distinction between character and conduct, between man doing 
and thing done and, m application, to pass abstract judgments, 
now on the agent’s motiv e, now on the ov ert act We are thus led 
to discriminate certain types of motn e as normally good from 
others as normally bad, meaning that they are apt to become 
determinate in right or wrong actions, and, again, certain types of 
conduct as normally nght from others as normally wrong As we 
noted in the previous paper, the frequent use of the term "good ’ 
with reference to the motive, and of "nght” with reference to the 
act indicates the theoretical nature of the former kind of judgment 
Legal associations have probably influenced the usage, for the law 
is primarily though not exclusively, concerned with the nghtness 
or wrongness of overt acts But it is not always thus, we often 
speak of good or bad actions, and of nght and wrong motives 
Particularly significant is the fact that ‘ duty” is applicable alike 
to the motive and to the act done, and that when we talk of ' domg 
our duty* we imply that it is done dutifully from the desire to do 
our duty When a man does what (m the language of popular 
abstraction) he ought to do, but not because he ought to do it — 
when for instance he pays a debt from fear of the county court 
or keeps a promise from fear of social obloquy— he has not 
done what he ought to do has not done his duty He may have 
fulfilled a legal obligation — that is quite another matter — but he 
has not done a morally nght act To jjay our debts is m ninety 
nine cases out of a hundred, morally nght, but its nghtness does 
not consist merely in the fact that it is the payment of a debt 
If a judge sentences a guilty man in accordance with the law from 
the motive of personal resentment it is not a case of lus doing 
what is nght with a bad motive but a case of bis domg what is 
wrong 1 No action or class of actions is unconditionally nght The 
nghtness is relative and as we shall see later, fails to satisfy the 
demand of the Categoncal Imperative As Plato showed at the 
opening of the Republic, moral rules — t g the keeping of promises — 
are open to exceptions , they are at best empirical generalizations, 
valid ini to n6Xv but failing in strict universality Moreover, 
the quality of the motive affects, as Mill was forced to admit, the 
nature at the. actvsw Xh/t w/wmtvA. vie. 'fa as, ivzm. wsct ixuuuifieste&aa. 

» See Mackenzie Manual of Ethics p no If he acts thus from the motive 
of doty accompanied by feelings of resentment we have either a case of 
mixed motives affecting the morality of the action or else if the resentment 
w inoperative as a motive the act is a nght act \\ e disapprov e the accom 
parrying resentment because it is normally liable to operate and become 
determinate in wrong conduct Actions motived by love of the good will be 
considered in a later paper where it will be seen that the fact that they lie 
outside the boundaries of the moral field in no way derogates from their value 
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to inner volition ind nsk ns in Ethics we ire bound to nsh Mint 
did the agent really will to do? we find tint the motive m its 
concrete actuality enters into and colours the intention When a 
man sa\es another s life from desire to wreak vengeance on him, 
the act walled is a different act from that of the man who saves life 
from compassion or from a sense of duty 1 To ignore the person 
walling is thus to mutilate the act and leads to the strange notion 
of a right that is right for everyone because it is right for no one 
m particular The motive is part of the intention and the intention 
is what the agent walls to do Dr Johnson saw this clearly when 
he declared The morality of an action depends on the motive 
from which we act If I fling half a crown to a beggar wath intention 
(the impossibility of sev enng motiv e and intention is here evident) 
to break Ins head and he picks it up and buys victual wath it, 
the physical effect is good but with respect to me the action is 
very wrong So religious exercises ll not performed wath an intention 
to please God avail us nothing As our Saviour says of those who 
perform them from other motiv es Verity they hav e their rew ard 
Tinally the doctrine we arc criticizing lands us xn an intolerable 
paradox by its severance of moral goodness from moral rightness 
It leads Dr Ross for example to assert that a right act merely 
as such has no v nlue in itself and that a morally good action is 
good in itself even when it is not the doing of a right act If an 
act is right or wrong in entire independence on motive it is possible 
for moral goodness to find expression in wrong actions and moral 
badness in actions tint arc nglit It may be consoling to the sinner, 
though hardly m accordance wath either reason or conscience to 
know that v irtuc may be acquired in a life of wrong doing and 
that indulgence in envy malice and all unclnntablencss is com 
patiblc wath the perfect rightness of the ensuing conduct At least 
on the doctnne in question this is theoretically possible if the 
possibility remains in fact unrealized it can only be because it 
happens otherwise 


“* ftice tVeutn pp 75-Bo after defining action to mean not the 
bare external e fleet or event produced but the ultimate principle or rale 
of conduct or the determination of a reasonable being considered as 
accompany d \atli and arising from the perception of some motives and 
reasons and intended for some end continues wath these words According 
to this sense of the word action whenever the principle in conformity to 
whch we act or the thing ultimately intended is different the action is 
different though the steps pursued or the external effects produced may 
be met l S the seme The attend etlect or event or m otter words 
e matter of the act on is indeed the some but nothing is plainer than that 
actions mater ally the same maj be not only ditlcrcnt but opposite accord ng 
to the various ends aimed at or print pies ot moral ty with which the matter 
nS.Ta ' 1 otherwise cnieland bene6centaetionsmishtbethesaine 
as when by the same steps a man demgnedty sav es or rums his country 
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We are thus led to two conclusions as to moral action, which 
will be familiar to all students of Kant Many regard them as the 
chief stumbling blocks m his ethical system (i) An act is morally 
right only when willed from the pure motive of duty If I act as 
duty would prescribe from love or gratitude or any other motive, 
the action is not wrong — far from it, but of no moral worth Acts 
willed Sttb ratione bom are non-moral unless the bonttm be the 
nghtness of the act itself We have seen already that acts done 
for their intrinsic nghtness are, for theoretical reflexion, morally 
good Thus, while there is no conceivable practical situation that 
may not call for moral action, and so-called trivial acts are often 
pregnant with grave moral import, much of human conduct, and 
of human conduct that is valuable, does in fact fall outside the 
moral field Beyond the life of praxis for praxis' sake is the life of 
thefyta , and this also inspires praxis Acts done from spontaneous 
affection may even be of higher value than acts of duty done for 
dutys sake Different practical situations call for action from 
different motives We shall speak later on of the life inspired by 
desire for the good In so far as Kant failed to do justice to its 
claims his ethical theory is certainly open to criticism But he was 
wholly in the nght in interpreting human morality as the doing of 
duty for dutj s sake 1 

(2) The Moral Law is formal We have here the only answer that 
can be given to the problem that has vexed us throughout this 
paper the problem of objective nghtness Our particular moral 
judgments, and the general rules of conduct that we denve from 
them are fallible and vanable Is there then, we ask, no definable 
standard which tells us what it is really nght to do 7 In other words, 
is there no possibility of moral knowledge "> This much, at least, is 
clear, that it is always nght, and absolutely nght, to do what we 
judge to be nght This knowledge is infallible and absolute It is 
not tautologous, for what is m each case judged to be nght cannot 
be merely that it is nght to do it But it is merely formal , it throws 
no light whatever upon what is matenally nght, upon what it is that 
we ought to do Indeed, we have this further knowledge, negative 
though it be that any empincal content we may give to the moral 
command must fail to satisfy the standard of perfect nghtness 
Such imperfection is mtnnsic alike to the agent s moral capacity 
and to the situation that determines the specific nature of his 
obligations No rule that prescnbes particular duties can be uncon- 
ditional or exceptionless The truth of this apparent paradox, and 
its beanngs on the place of morality in the life of the spint, will 
* See Concluding Note 
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be considered in the next article We shall there see how Kant’s 
formalism, so far ftom proving an objection to his ethical doctrine, 
is in fact its crowning glory 


Concluding Note 

The position here adopted, that morality consists in doing duty 
for dutys sake, carries with it I believe, two corollaries neither 
of which would have been accepted by Kant 

(а) Acts done sub rahone bom are as such, morally indifferent 
That is they are neither moral nor immoral Their goodness or 
badness is not moraf rightness or wrongness In so far as conscious- 
ness of obligation enters as a subordinate (though vitally important) 
moment into the life directed towards ideal good acts done from 
desire of the good admit of moral characterization This point wall 
be discussed in a subsequent article On the other hand, no type 
of practical situation can be earmarked as lying outside the moral 
sphere, in any and every case it is possible to act from or counter 
to the moral motive, and such actions wall be moral or immoral 
That is to say, no situation is inherently morally indifferent 
Bradley’s acute discussion of the problem of morally indifferent 
acts ( Ethical Studies, ch vi, pp 114 ff ) suffers, I think, from his 
refusal to distinguish between moral action and action sub ratione 
bom (or between these two moments in a single action) 

(б) There is a specific desire to do what is right as such The 
consciousness of moral obligation is itself, as Pnce and Sidgwich 
insisted, a motive See Pnce, Review, ch vi, pp 197-8 "Wherever 
there is obligation, there is also a motive for action”, ch van, p 323 

' The perception of right and wrong does excite to action, and is 
alone a sufficient principle of action”, p 325 "An affection or 
inclination to rectitude cannot be separated from the view of it ” 
In other words, Reason is practical, not merely in that it gives a 
Law to the will, but itself moves the wall to action This is quite in 
accordance with the familiar and much ahiLSpAstntnm/ittf. at Attstotte. 
that "mere thinking originates no movement, save when it is 
thinking for the sake of an end and practical” (Smvoia a tin) ovdh 
Kivci aM’ 17 tou tea t npatcritcq — Eth NtC , II39, a, 35) 

Reason as purely speculative furnishes no motive, Reason as 
practical does I follow Professor A E Taylor {Contemporary British 
Philosophy , u, pp 286-7) m this interpretation Thus the desire to 
do our duty needs no explanation beyond the moral consciousness 
that arouses it Once aroused, the desire is general, to do our duty 
in any and every situation that calls for moral action, and serves 
as the basis for the determinate desire to do this particular duty, 
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here and now See also Professor Pnchard, Duty and Interest, p 27. 
As Professor Pnchard points out, Kant was only prevented from 
recognizing the existence of this desire by his belief that all desires 
were for pleasure This is one of many details in Kant's ethics that 
provoke the exclamation, “If only he had read Butler'" 
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CARTESIANA 

The source and inspiration of I rench “eclecticism ' in the first half of last 
century was historical its immediate purpose, the reconstitution of philo- 
sophical doctrines of the past its nper though remoter cflects. the formation 
of a tradition which insisted on reinterpretation as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to further construction And it is largely a result of tlus that we 
to-day find commonplace the declaration "A peculiarity of systems that 
are epoch-making is that their influence should extend beyond their own 
generation, and that they should prepare, as it were in secret, the thought 
that 13 to come ' So far as fuller and compamtiv c scholarship hav e been 
applied to the elucidation of Cartesian philosophy and science, the results 
appear to fall into three groups Tirst, largely a result of the impetus of 
Cousin’s teaching at the Ecole Normale, there is the ample story' of the 
development and modifications of Cartesiamsm in Bouillicr’s Ihslotre, and 
the Cariistantsme of Bordas Demoulin Later in the century, after the 
reaction against Cousin, come the in\ aluablc study of Liard, insisting on 
the greater importance of Descartes' methodology' and physics and the 
pnonty of the latter over his metaphysics and the elegant monograph of 
Foudlie stressing the “voluntarist" tendencies in Descartes After all tlus, 
and much minor work, one might have supposed that every' detail of the 
philosopher's system had been exposed and properly placed, that every 
shred of evidence for or against any thesis of importance had been adduced 
But the activity of Cartesian students in our own tunes shows that such 
completeness has not yet been attained A group of scholars, of whom the 
best known is Professor Etienne Gilson, are now attempting to trace and 
establish more exactly the relations between Cartesiamsm and the Scholastic 
tradition Professor Gilson did not consider his task, begun well before the 
war, one of ‘reconstruction’ so much as to reinstate Descartes's work in its 
own historical setting Historians of philosophy hav e persisted m representing 
it out of any such setting According to them, with the coming of Cartesiamsm, 
“ihdiusuihry pw -anew rnrfi *fiie ‘LtS'rtd caa once 'ior a'fi mafaeci o'ft 
scholastic from modem philosophy, the rupture with the past bad become 
complete This M Gilson senously doubted The hypothesis was specially 
unplausible when we recall that in the sixteenth century philosophy was 
anything but “emancipated” from the tutelage of theology', that Descartes’s 
teachers at La FIdche were all professional theologians, as were most of his 
inends and correspondents later, and that he had composed his Principles 
as a r<5sum<5 of his philosophy for use in the Jesuit colleges Treudenthal 
had spoken in similar terms m his Spinoztstic studies He had pointed out 
the falsity of conceiving Cartesiamsm as radically detached from all anterior 
philosophies, and, while admitting that absolute novelty' might be claimed 
tor the physics, denied it to the Cartesian psychology, epistemology, ethics, 
or metaphysics, these being “full of elements'* borrowed from Scholasticism 
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Evidently then, before committing himself to any view on the extent of 
Such influence. Professor Gilson's first task was to collect all traces and 
Signs of any possible influence, and this he did in his v aluable Index Scolasltco- 
CarUsien, published m 1913. an exhaustive compilation of expressions and 
conceptions which had passed from scholastic philosophy into the lexis of 
Descartes Such a collection in itself, of course, constitutes no evidence of 
Descartes's acceptance of Scholastic doctrine, but it did provide material 
for provisional hypotheses and further in\ estigation of particular doctrines 
The first positive results from this procedure were published in La Liberti 
chez Descartes el la Thiolog le, in 1913 In this he concludes that there is no 
one doctrine of Freedom in Descartes His conception of divine freedom and 
the radical distinction between mind and body are genuinely original and 
"new 1 products, but the theory of human freedom is neither original nor 
deducible from the rest of the system As dev eloped in the Fourth Meditation 
it is a mass of borrowings from Thomism and Augustimsm, there is nothing 
new in it beyond the order in which it is stated \nd, M Gilson concludes, 
Descartes does not transform conceptions he takes over from traditional 
sources except when obliged to do so in order to make his physics square 
with the theology commonly received 

In the Ftudes de Philosophic M/diSvalc of 1921, Professor Gilson is able 
to propose the more arresting hypothesis that Modem Philosophy began in 
the thirteenth and not in the seventeenth century, that it is Thomas Aquinas 
and not Descartes who is its real inaugurator What is characteristic of the 
modem penod, though implicit in thirteenth-century tendencies, is not, 
however, wholly contained in St Thomas He is properly the "father" 
because he is the first Western philosopher whose thought is subservient to 
neither dogma nor system In his own times Thomas appears as the 
continuer of Arabian and Jewish speculation, in relation to modem times 
he is the first link in the chain" which connects us with Greek and Oriental 
thought And it is one of Descartes’s senous defects to have tned to weld 
his physics and metaphysics into a unitary system without having first 
submitted the theses of scholastic metaphysics that he borrowed to a 
sufficiently thorough criticism It is by this too hasty attempt that the 
unfinished state of his doctrine of innate ideas must be explained Further, 
seduced by the clearness and distinctness of mathematical propositions and 
the elegance of deductive reasoning, he assigns to mathematics a regulative 
function in all knowledge, overlooking the difficulties that were bound to 
arise when they were applied to the interpretation of concrete nature 
Consequently we find him (Rcgula II) considering experience nothing but a 
source of errors, and urging the certainty of mathematics to consist for the 
most part in their independence of experience or experiment Later, once at 
grips with the difficulties occasioned by the application of deduction to the 
detail of concrete phenomena, Descartes comes to see that if there is no 
demonstration without a purely rational explanation of the facts, no more 
is there a demonstration without an experimental proof of the explanation 
So rich in possibilities of explanation however, is the Cartesian system that 
factual obstruction never disturbs it, and for this very reason Cartesian 
physics, so fresh in conception, is nevertheless really indebted to scholastic 
physics after all 

For what further reasons and in what further detail Professor Gilson is 
able to carry out this new line of interpretation remains to be seen in his 
new work which, I understand is on theeveof publication, the Eludes sur le 
tile de la pensie mi&i&ale dans la formation du systime cartlsten 
.That the philosophy of Descartes is penetrated with scholastic teaching 
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is made still more dear in Professor Gilson's brilliant commentary on the 
text of the Discourse on Method,' by far the finest of the many editions of 
that famous preface No previous edition even indicates, let alone elucidates, 
with anything approaching such fullness, the very various sorts of difficulty 
raised by the text It is an indispensable apparatus for an) future inter- 
pretation of Descartes s philosophy, or for an exact discussion of any 
problem in it The text of the Discourse, occupying 78 pages, is beautifully 
produced m large, dear type In the 400 pages of commentary and anno- 
tation that follow in smaller type, the text is examined line by line, and 
in places even phrase by phrase and word by word, so that the thirty lines 
of the textual page receive anything from one to fourteen pages of com- 
mentary But here it is possible to point out only some of the more illu- 
minating notes M Gilson has some excellent things to say on what Descartes 
means by method," “analysis’ (both 'of the ancients" and "of the 
geometers '), “dearness and distinctness ’ ’ those objects which arc simplest 
and easiest to know," the 'tenths de Jot and their relation to our under- 
standing, scepticism and the Sceptics ” the Cogito, substance, "essence or 
nature," idea in its sev oral senses perfection, creation, and mind Especially 
good are the six pages on existence "being comprised in" the idea of a 
perfect being and those on reason and sense." the possibility of immor- 
tality. the Cartesian proofs of God’s existence, their relation to, and essential 
difference from, the Thomist proofs, and their starting points (viz for Thomas, 
with sensible object, for Descartes, w ith the existence of "thought") Valuable, 
too, are the elucidations of "substantial forms, " and "forms or qualities,” 
their application to the mind-body problem, and M Gilson’s point that 
Descartes’s use of the Thomist terms, union subsiantuUe and forme sub- 
stantielle of the soul, results from no carelessness in expression: that Vtinton 
substantielle of mind and matter is necessary to explain the appearance of 
"confused idea" or sensation M Gilson also produces an interesting ground 
for rejecting the charge of circularity’ commonly alleged against the Car- 
tesian system He urges that according to Descartes, what God’s existence 
guarantees for us is not the evidence, the truth of the 'matter’ of our 
reasoning, but the genuineness of the successive recollections of our past 
steps within a continuous deductive argument 


Contributions of a quite different order which illuminate some of the 
detail of Cartesian “mathematism" and its methodological sources have been 
offered by Professor Brunschvicg He complains* that a distinction of capital 
importance for Cartesian methodology is usually passed over unnoticed in 
discussions on Descartes’s "revolution" and his Universal Mathematics 
Our views on them are likely to be very different, according as they are 
formed from a study of the Regute or hom studying the Gdotnitne The former 
shows an extension of the mathematical method to all general problems of 
cosmology, the latter is restricted to a departmental reform within the 
domain of pure -mathematics alone — in a word, the reduction of geometrical 
problems to algebraical ones Both reforms proceed from the same inspiration, 
of course, and are connected All the same, they should be sharply distin- 
guished. for the first is a reform of physics by mathematics, m which nothing 
is borrowed from the technique of the new geometry, whilst the latter is an 
'internal' reform or reconstruction which pure mathematics attempts simply 
in its own behalf The confusion of the two has often made it lmjxissible to 
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form a deal and detailed idea of what ' Universal Mathematics” arc, and in 
what this part of the "revolution” consists 'What accounts for the con' 
fusion. M Brunschvicg suggests, is that both the Regula and the G/omitne 
are at bottom concerned with our notions of space Now Space in Descartes's 
physics is a very different matter from Space in Descartes's geometry In 
the physics, the reduction of quality to quantity consists in retaining from 
sensible phenomena only those characters that can be measured by the help 
of the dimensions of space In the geometry, on the other hand, spatial 
figures appear as hinds of quality (sor<« de quahlh), to be reduced to the 
purely abstract and intellectual forms of quantity, i e to the degrees of the 
equation Thus, the Principles are "a geometer's physics," the Giomltne 
an algebraist s geometry, and Descartes’s mathematical philosophy that of 
a geometer Trom the common ground of geometry, Descartes advances in 
two directions generalizing Euclidean science in such a way as to reduce 
mechanics physics, and even biology, to it, "intellectualizing ' Eudidean 
science so as to reduce it to algebra 

Professor Brunschvicg makes the point of his contention clearer w his 
article, MathCmatique et Mdtaphysique chez Descartes," 1 which is a critical 
commentary on Gilson's edition of the Discourse It is to the period between 
the composition of the Regulee (about 1629) and publication of the Discourse 
(1637) fkat Descartes's theory of Method gets dearly worked out, and 
clarified in consequence of the distinction between mathinialique pure, or 
algebraic analysis, and inathimatique unnersellt, or/ roughly, mathematical 
physics The space of geometry appears, about 1629. as an indispensable 
support for the realism of the universal mathematic, the space of analytical 
geometry is, in 1637, a simple support for the idealism of the pure mathe* 
matic The analytic method of pure mathematics is earned over into 
metaphysics, but here it is exercised not merely on possible existents like 
mathematical entities but actual ones, contingent or necessary, like the 
res cogttans or Deus M Brunschvicg denies the propriety of calling the 
' ontological ’ argument ontological, and of identifying it with Anselm's, and 
maintains that Kants criticism of it is irrelevant Descartes does not 
demonstrate God s existence syllogistically, the implication of existence by 
the idea of God is not a particular instance of a more general principle at all, 
but an implication directly intuited, to be compared with the intuition of 
self os at once existent and thinking " And the physical world whose 
existence God guarantees *' is that described by the truths of mathematical 
physics and not that perceived by the senses 


Descartes s attitude to Religion still provides inexhaustible interest for 
Trench historians of Carteslamsm Its connection with the philosophy itself 
is indirect, of course, and most who have summed up on the issue have been 
content to regard it so, as an extra philosophical topic Milhaud, for instance, 
finds a discussion of Descartes’s "sincerity” a convenient introduction to 
his minute examination of Cartesian mathematics and optics But two 
recent writers, MM Henri Gouhicr* and Maxime Leroy, have conceived it 
as the single purpose of their extensive researches 
Tor many y ears the traditional view was, approximately, that of BaiUet. 
Descartes a first biographer, namely, that the philosopher w as first and last 
a Christian apologist Unanimity in the acceptance of this view was disturbed 
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by historians of philosophy m the nineteenth century They emphasize his 
rationalism, and, M Gouhicr thinks, were on the whole "less concerned with 
the reconstruction of Descartes's thought than with finding m him a precursor 
of their own." The justly admired Life by Adam (joint-cditor with Tannery 
of the authoritative edition of Descartes’s works) has "systematically 
'de-clinstiamzcd' " its subject by urging, for instance, that Descartes s 
"affirmations of respect for the religion of Ins country, however sincere they 
may be, should not mislead us In hi3 time those who leaned most towards 
scepticism m word and thought none the less showed themselves Christians 
and Catholics in their actions like everybody else, and the philosophical 
scepticism taught by a Charron oi a La Mothe lc Vay er is a Christian 
scepticism ” The declaration, "1 defend the cause of God,' not infrequent 
in Descartes’s mouth, amounts to very little, according to Adam, "he is 
playing a double game — a sort of comedy ” But if so, M Gouhicr pertinently 
asks. What possible significance can the whole Cartesian metaphysics have? 
If its purpose is not to demonstrate the existence of God and the muna- 
tenality of the soul what then does Descartes suppose himself to be doing? 
Why did he compose the Meditations! 

hi Gouhicr is dissatisfied with ah recent pronouncements on the puzzle 
(those of Adam, Liard, Espinas. and Blanchct), and turns to exploring tlie 
field anew and exploiting it in his own manner And the conclusion he 
reaches appears to be, briefly, that the attribution of no single purpose does 
justice to Descartes's life, for it is really a succession of different interests 
and of varying attitudes towards religion He was dominated by no single 
aim, but by various aims at different times, particular interests in pure 
mathematics, in physics, in metaphysics, and m theology (for in 1628, while 
in Holland, he intended composing a work on theology) M Gouhicr seems 
to refrain from committing himself to any positive pronouncement on 
Descartes’s final and considered judgment on religion, and to suggest that 
probably Descartes himself had none, that he was indefinite on the matter 
This moderate and plausible conclusion of M Gouhicr stands as a mean 
to the "extreme right" view of M Espinas, and to the “extreme left" One 
of M Leroy The late Professor Espinas (better known as a sociologist and 
author of Les Sociitis animates) represents Descartes’ as consumed throughout 
his life with a zeal for the Church's defence and seeking to play a leading 
part in a counter reform, while M Leroy* depicts "the real Descartes’’ as a 
‘ fnend of atheists," “burying himself in the chimeras of alchemy and 
Pose crucisme, contending against the Jesuits with all the vigour of a Pascal, 
and seeking to create a new sect " Quo/ homines, tot sentential But M Leroy 
certainly advances his opinion with verve and originality Why, he asks, 
do Descartes's biographers not allow full weight in their psychological 
portraiture to his friendships with heretics and free thinkers, w hich, by their 
duration and closeness, reveal at least a moral affinity, a congruence of aims, 
that otherwise can hardly be gathered from his writings? Descartes knew 
how to disguise his thought and choose his language so as to deceive even 
the aeutest This suggestion is supported by frequent reference to the 
Correspondence (e g "the truth must be veiled , "now that I am no longer 
to be only a spectator of the world, but an* to appear an actor upon its 
? vear a mask ”' an d his refusal to place fus signature to a work so 
that he may be ever free to disavow it’ ) Cunning and prudence, then, 
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recommended themselves to him— he who ccmld have seen Vanrai burned 
at Toulouse, who knew Gassendi to have stopped his publications against 
Aristotle for fear of the Sorbonne, who knew how Galileo had been obliged 
to retract his theory that the earth revolves The suggestion is, then, that 
Descartes s philosophical writings are a quite untrustworthy guide to his 
real thoughts on religious matters, that he persistently disguised his 
opinions, and systematically gulled his Catholic friends Mersenne, Mesland, 
Chanut, and Clerselier This theme M Leroy develops in a most interesting 
way, and supports by a judicious selection of evidence The success of the 
undertaking must be estimated by his readers, each for himself One thing 
is certain either of the extreme views of Espinas or Leroy must face some 
very awkward ' facts, which cannot well be explained awav On the whole, 
I incline to think M Gouhier’s interpretation the most probable, M Leroy’s 
perhaps a more interesting one, very plausible in some parts, but m its 
entirety less probable, and that of M Espinas quite improbable One doubts 
whether Leroy s portrait of the precursor of the modern world is not, after 
all over modernized His correspondence with Freud (pp 88-91) on the 
interpretation of Descartes's three dreams of November 10, 1619, is amusing, 
and perhaps more so M Leroy s ingenuous admission why Treud could not 
explain them — ‘his method entailing an interrogation of the patient' t 


A word in conclusion on the essay of the late M Gaston Sortais, the thud 
volume of whose Histoire de la philosophic moderne, depuis Bacon jusqu’i 
Leibniz, 13 shortly to appear Twenty-five years' study devoted almost 
exclusively to Descartes and Cartesiamsm lends authority to the detailed 
histoncal and biographical information in his latest brochure * The first 
chapter discusses the reception Descartes’s scientific work found among the 
Jesuits, twenty pages follow on the two central and friendly figures of Vatier 
and Mesland a thud chapter on Andrd and Malebranche's supporters, and 
a fourth on eight little known opponents of Cartesiamsm The erudition is 
impressive, though the work is only likely to interest specialists in the history 
of philosophy 

More useful for the general reader is the informative chapter in Professor 
Brfehier s History » Its seventeen sections build up for us a full and com- 
posite impression of the character of Cartesianism It 13 not limited to the 
usual exposition of Descartes alone, but considers the amplifications, com 
pletions and criticisms of Geuhncx, Clauberg Digby, de la Forge, de 
Cordemoy R 6 gis and Huet, and is as good a survey of Cartesiamsm as 
exists within the compass of eighty pages 

S V Keeling 
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PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

This surtey d/ah tilth (i) Contemporary [German] Philosophy, 
\ 0 l mi, by seieral Contributors, (u) The Machine-Theory of Life, by 
Julius Schultz, (m) Bernard Bolzano, by Heinrich rets, (iv) The 
Theory* of Classes, by Adolf ftaenhel. (\) An Abstract of Logistic, 
by Rudolf Carnap 

The preface to the seventh \ olumc of Contemporary Philosophy « points 
out that as the number of volumes m this senes increases, the reader becomes 
able to classify the contributing philosophers into different schools And. 
although each individual speaks pnmanly for himself, this grouping occurs 
quite naturally when the contributors arc considered in relation to each 
other The present volume contains contnbutions from Bju.no Bauch, the 
transcendental idealist, and Oskar Kraus who shares Ercntano’s empirical 
bias AgoStino Gemelu discusses nco- scholasticism in Italy, and suggests 
comparisons with the German Thomist, Gutbcrlct The remaining con* 
tnbutors arc Axee IUcerstrom, the Swede and Albert Schweitzer, of 
whose individuality there can be no doubt The aim of each philosopher is 
not only to indicate the nature of his philosophy , but also to giv c some 
account of his life \' c thus get a glimpse of his philosophical history — of 
what has affected him and of the stages through which he has passed. 

Bauch was drawn to Kant at the very beginning of his career Kant, he 
sap. has interested and influenced him more than any other past philosopher, 
and one of Bauch's earliest writings discussed the similarity between Kant 
and Luther in their treatment of ethical and religious questions His chief 
work on Kant was published in 191?. and he describes it ns "indeed a history, 
but a history in the service of critical idealism " He has not been affected 
by Hegel, but, as lus main purpose has been to dev clop Kant's philosophy, 
it has naturally happened that their views m some respects coincide His 
principal contribution to the development of critical idealism is Truth, 
Value, and Reality , which deals with a large number of problems whose 
beginnings arc to be found in Kant. Hegel, or Lotzc Bauch believes that 
these problems arc imprudently neglected by contemporary philosophers, and 
that even the nco-Kantians’ treatment of them suffers from Psychologtsmus. 
One problem is that of "the relation of factual judgments to logical judg- 
ments," and. like his other problems, it demands, he thinks, a thorough 
reconsideration of the nature of concepts He is hostile to the view that 
concepts arc the products of abstraction He describes the generality of a 
concept as "the totality consisting of all conditions of particularization “ 
Bauch’s later work. The Idea, has been .sun e> cd in an earlier number of 
this Journal It contains a criticism of the distinction between subsistence 
and existence. Bauch thinks that the notion of subsistent entities states, 
but does not solve, a problem 

Kraus, of Prague, stresses his close relations to Brentano He early 
became engrossed in ethical questions, especially that of free-will, and his 
perplexities were first diminished by Brentano in The Source of Moral 
Knowledge. The influence which then began has persisted ever since Kraus 
is now engaged, with Kastel, m editing a complete edition of Brentano’s 
works which is to include much hitherto unpublished matena! Several 
volumes have already been published by Teliv Memer. but there are more 
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to come Kraus's contribution to Contemporary Philosophy abounds m 
references to Brentano, and especially to his championship of empirical 
methods in philosophy and his opposition to mysticism and system building 
He also describes an important change in Brentano' s Mews The latter 
began by believing in the reality of subsistent as well as existent entities, 
but he ended, Kraus says, by freeing philosophy from "the 2,000-year -old 
fiction of Platonic ideas ideal essences and the like \ccording to his latter 
view, every object of thought exists, and every proposition which seems 
to be about something non existent can be anal} sed into a proposition 
about something which exists Nevertheless Brentano's earlier view has 
fallen on very fertile ground m the persons of Memong and Husserl 

Kraus has published several books on Bentham In one of these — on 
international politics — Bentham is the hero and Bacon the Mllain In ethics 
Kraus denies the reality of "an independent world of values," and dis 
tmguishes among evaluations and preferences between those which are 
self~eMdently justifiable and those which are incompatible with them He 
also distinguishes emotional from intellectual evaluation and holds that the 
validity of the latter depends on the justifiability of the former He thinks 
that the ‘universality,’ ‘absoluteness,’ and 'objectiMty' of values is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the justifiability — the correctness or appropriateness — of 
emotional evaluations It is the appropriateness of such evaluations to their 
objects which is primary Although the objects are often called valuable, 
value does not belong to them, and they cannot be ranked in an unchange- 
able order The majesty of truth’ for example, is not such that the most 
insignificant bit of knowledge is preferable to the largest sum of sensual 
pleasures It is only if we are offered a choice which involves the complete 
renunciation of either knowledge or sensual pleasure that we should 
always choose to renounce the latter Choice of the best our action 
can produce is the only justifiable choice Kraus is an uncompromising 
determinist He believes that the necessity of an act of will is quite com- 
patible with its justifiability The freedom which moral responsibility requires 
is not freedom from causality, but the freedom to do what one wills Kraus 
also has interesting things to say about guilt punishment, and many other 
things In his bnef reference to Weltanschauung he remarks that whereas 
the atheist must be a pessimist for whom "not to be bom is best,” tbe 
agnostic should be a practical optimist, retaining his chance of an infinite 
good by living as if there were a God 

Schweitzer’s contribution is of special biographical interest Schweitzer 
is the author of books on theology and music which have been translated 
into many languages, he is an organist of international fame, and he is 
a medical missionary among African negroes His exceptional vitality is 
clearly communicated to the reader He tells how his work on the Gospels 
developed from problems suggested by St Matthew, x-xi He believes that 
to solve these and many other problems in the Gospels we must hold that 
Jesus was dominated by the messianic creed of late Judaism According 
to Schweitzer, Jesus was convinced that the natural world would end and 
that he would then be transformed into the Messiah, and if we deny that 
Jesus held these beliefs, we have no nght to believe that he existed As 
the general pre- messianic upheaval which Jesus expected did not occur, 
he came to believ e that his own suffering and death were to be substituted 
for it and his dying words were elicited bj the fact that in dying he was not 
transformed 

Schweitzer’s writings on the philosophy of culture arose from his realization 
of the present absence of culture and from his subsequent search for a remedy. 
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Culture, be maintains, depends on belief in the value of practical activity. 
We can have culture only if vie arc enthusiastic about life He is pessimistic 
enough to believe that any attempt to found culture on knowledge must 
fail To think, of the world as it is leads to despair and to the decay of 
culture— as is happening now The central fact for the development of 
culture is volition Our will to live endows life with the value which thought 
denies it Schweitzer is among those philosophers for whom the good is that 
which preserves or furthers life and the bad that which destroys or impedes it. 

Jttits Schlltz first published The Machine-Theory oj Ltjc 1 twenty 
jears ago He has now published a second edition, so much revised as to 
make it practically a new book It presents an interesting argument for 
the mechanistic theory — an argument which rests on a philosophical basis 
and applies certain scientific theorems to biological facts It is prolific 
in allusions to scientific dtscov cnes and hypotheses and prov ides an cxtensiv c 
bibhographv 

The mechanistic theory of hie is described as the view which explains 
all vital phenomena in physico-chemical terms \ itahsm on the other hand, 
regards vital process as purposive and as controlled by a force which is 
analogous to will and inherent in the organism Thus according to the 
mechanistic theory the ordered character of vital activity is determined 
by purely natural laws But Schultz regards it as crass superstition to behove 
that this order can have ansen by pure chance out of chaos If order be 
found among phenomena subject only to natural laws then order must 
have existed in whatever preceded and produced these phenomena 

Schultz holds that the issue between mechanism and vitalism cannot 
be decided by science As far as science is concerned, the biologist may 
be either a mechanist or a vitalist with equal success His scientific resenrehes- 
will be quite unaflected by his decision The issue must be decided by 
philosophy and Schultz thinks that philosophically, the mechanistic theory 
is the more satisfactory Philosophy seeks complete comprehension A change 
is comprehensible only if we can assign to it a sufficient cause, and only 
physical and chemical causes are sufficient The influence of powers anologous 
to will on a material system is incomprehensible The vitalist has no right 
to believe as he sometimes does believe, in a stringent though super- 
mechanical necessity, for if the vitalists entelcchy is to be explanatory 
at all, its operations must be free Trcedora is the central dogma of 
vitalism The \ italist must not substitute a blindly w orking psychical for 
a blindly working physica Icausc But although Schultz holds that, on 
philosophical grounds, mechanism is more satisfactory than vitalism, he 
also holds that philosophy cannot prove that the mechanistic theory is true 
Tnheeh, 'ne mates tne surprising statement that no philosophical proposition 
is true because none can be proved 

Having chosen to be a mechanist, Schultz proceeds to describe certain 
beliefs— or, as he calls them, ‘theorems* — which the mechanist must accept 
if he would explain vital phenomena These theorems are necessary only 
to the mechanist they may be disregarded by every one else It is unplausible, 
he thinks, to hold that life could have arisen from inorganic phenomena. 
It has ansen from mechanical elements, intermediate between vital and 
inorganic phenomena and these elements have neither beginning nor end 
Using Verwcm s expression, he calls them Biogetu They do cot possess 
the typical properties of organisms, but they can produce organisms by their 
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physico chemical interaction They can for example be differentiated by 
environmental influences and they are subject to tropisms Schult2 applies 
the theory of biogenes to biological facts in cons derable detail 
The book concludes with a metaphysical view which Schultz regards 
as being implied by the mechanistic theory He is a Darwinian but as has 
been said he does not believe that natural selection first began among 
chaotic phenomena He holds that an order which is produced by purely 
natural laws must certainly ha\e an ordered cause We must suppose pre- 
arranged conditions of such a kind that natural selection though working 
quite blindly can yet achieve an orderly result The order of the world 
is maintained by the interaction of chains of causes This interaction is not 
a matter of chance but a matter of arrangement The universe is itself an 
eternal machine But it is a machine which works according to a cosmic 
plan and there could not have been this cosmic plan without an Eternal 
Mind 

Bernard Bol ano by Heinrich Fees is evidence of the interest which 
is now being taken in Bolzano s philosophy F els regards him as the first 
to found logic on a basis free from psychology and he frequently quotes 
the high praise which is given him by such eminent logicians as Husserl 
Honeckcr and Akos von Paulcr Bolzano was bom at Prague in 1781 and 
lived at a time when German philosophy was dominated by a mystical 
and romantic idealism when the discipline of science and logic was rejected 
in favour of imaginative excursions into Weltanschauung His philosophy 
was therefore almost unknown to his contemporaries for it aimed at clanty 
and precision Bolzano regarded the analys s 0/ concepts as the philosopher s 
first duty and he ridiculed the tendency to regard superficial resemblance 
as identity His philosophy received its due recognition only when the 
interest in clear analysis was rev ived Fels believes however that the 
relations between Bolzano Brentano and Husserl have been misdescribed 
It has been said for example that Bolzano begat Brentano and Brentano 
begat Husserl It has been thought that Husserl s phenomenology derives 
from Bolzano But although Brentano was one of the few philosophers 
of the nineteenth century who were acquainted with Bolzano s work 
their views were altogether different Brentano worked on empirical psycho- 
logical lines Bolzano on a prion mathematical lines And Husserl and 
Brentano though personal friends were philosophical opponents There 
is to be sure much in common between the logic of Bolzano and 
that of Husserl but this is regarded by Fels as due to similarity of their 
aims and methods not to direct influence And there is no phenomenology 
in Bolzano s philosophy 

Bolzano considered mathematics to be the ideal science to which logic 
and metaphysics should conform Consequently his philosophical method 
was a priori Ills mam work was in logic which he regards as the theory 
of science (H tssenschaftslehre\ and curiously defines as the totality of. odes, 
determining how the different sciences are to be distinguished from each 
other The notion of the proposition in itself which has since become 
very familiar is at the root of bis logic The proposition in itself is to be 
distinguished from the proposition thought of or expressed It is that con 
stituont in our thought or expression of a proposition which is independent 
* any thought or expression It may be true or false and is therefore 
traent from a truth in itself Bolzano also distinguishes between a 
SCfltation in itsdf and a presentation thought of or sensed And he 
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draws a further distinction between a presentation and its object A 
presentation may hate one or more objects or none An object is that which 
the presentation presents it may or mi> cot be an existent 
Feb also bnefl> expounds Bolzano s views on other philosophical subjects 
His ethical views include the belief that ought is a simple concept which 
applies to certain activities The fundamental moral law is a frton but 
not formal among actions we can perform we ought to choose that which 
will produce the greatest happiness howe\ er it be distributed 

The first edition of Anou Fraenkel s If rodu ton to Me Thtory cf 
C/asses was written at the front dunng the war It grew out cf the author's 
efforts to l ghten the hours of non mathematical comrades It was intended 
as a short introduction to what Fraenkel describes as one of the greatest 
achies cncnts of the human mind And it required from the reader no 
previous mathematical or philosophical knowledge but mere!) enough 
interest and patience to take him along paths of abstract thought The 
second edition which was published in 19 3 closely resembled the first 
In the present, third edition the first part which describes the theory as 
dey eloped by Cantor is still much as it was bat Fraenkel has greatly 
increased the second part wh ch deals with the ultimate foundations of 
the theory and therein with the basic principles of mathematics Fraenkel s 
account of the theor> of clas.es is therefo-c of much more than merelj 
mathematical interest for it i» concerned with what may be called the 
philosophy ol mathematics It is of great interest to non mathematical as 
well as mathematical readers and is excellently written 
The theory of classes as Traenkel says is the first systematic treatment 
of mfimte quantities and it attributes to infinite quantities a mathematical 
importance as great as that of finite quantities It led to fundamental 
de\ elopments m other branches of mathematics n the theory of functions 
in the theory of numbers and m geometry It led to a dearer understanding 
of mam mathematical concepts According to Hilbert, it u the most fertile 
and powerful branch of mathematical knowledge It is described by 
Fraenkel as that branch which is the purest product of human reason and 
it is ranked with the theory of relativity and the quantum theory Its history 
may be briefly summarized It was introduced and dey eloped by Georg 
Cantor 1845 1918 and met with considerable hostility from most mathe- 
maticians because of their a\ crsion from infinite quantities By the 
eighteen nineties the theory had achie\ ed such brilliant results that hostility 
to it had almost disappeared At the turn of the century it was discoyered 
with as*omshment that the theorv imohed a number of antinomies «ome 
of which depended on Cantor s definition of a class Hence the anxiety d 
mathematicians 10 to estabLsh the theory s foundations that the antinomies 
would be eliminated without impairing the value of the theory They are 
now divided into three groups which propose three quite different solutions 
Fraenkel thinks that each group succeed:, in establishing the theory but 
one of them— the Intuitioniats— at a considerable sacrifice But it is not 
merely by their views on the theory of classes that the three groups axe 
differentiated There are ^avs Fraenkel three quite different mathematical 
schools and an acute mathematical crisis 

Tie first school with which Fraenlel deals ,s that ct the lotmlionuts 
and lo particular of Brouwer the dost radical among them Intuitionism 
aro*i in response to quite different problems from that ot the theor> of 
TlmSEimco Berta Jujus 
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classes, and its attitude to this theory is only incidental To the mtuitiomst 
a mathematical object exists if it can be constructed by thought from 
intuited elements Mere consistency is relatively unimportant Mathematical 
propositions, -which assert the existence of an object but contain no reference 
to its construction, and so no insight into its nature, are not only valueless, 
but actually non significant And many mathematical propositions are of 
this type — as for example, those which assert that the non-existence of 
some object is inconsistent with certain recognized principles On this 
question the intuitionists are diametrically opposed to the advocates of 
the axiomatic method whom they refer to as formalists Brouwer sharply 
distinguishes between mathematics which consists of mathematical con- 
structions and mathematical speech Mathematics is entirely independent 
of logic and the latter is simply the science of mathematical expression 
He maintains that the logical law of excluded-middle does not apply to 
mathematical constructions, and that mathematicians have been wrong 
in regarding all mathematical problems as soluble Intmtionism thus narrows 
the sphere of mathematics, and rejects as worthless much of classical 
mathematics And many important propositions in the theory of classes 
are rejected although part of the theory 13 established and all antinomies 
removed There are however, moderate as well as radical intuitionists and 
even the formalists have come to accept the belief in intuition as the 
ultimate basis of mathematics 

In contrast to Intmtionism each of the other two mathematical schools 
has grown up solely through the effort to safeguard the theory of classes 
The purpose of each has been to eliminate as httle as possible, and Fraenkel 
believes that provided certain qualifications are made, each has succeeded 
m guaranteeing the theory The first of these schools is that of Bussell and 
Whitehead in which mathematics is derived from logic and the antinomies 
arc excluded by the theory of types The second is that of the axiomatic 
method whose foremost exponent is Hilbert This method begins by 
examining the concepts and methods of some already existing science and 
selecting the simplest It then formulates their presuppositions or 'axioms ' 
The axiomatic system of the science consists only of these axioms and what 
19 deducible from them The axioms must not themselves include any 
proposition which is deducible from axioms, and they must be sufficiently 
numerous to make the system exhaustive An important feature of the 
method is its rejection of all definition There must be no attempt to define 
the concepts used All knowledge of them, except what is supplied by the 
axioms must be eliminated We may of course have independent knowledge 
of the concepts, and we are free to regard them in any way which is 
compatible with their nature as revealed in the axioms Hilbert believes 
that the axiomatic method can and should be applied to every science 
Now the main concepts involved in the theory of classes are those of 
'class’ and ’member of ’ And the relevant propositions in the axiomatic 
system of the theory either express relations between a class and its members 
or assert fne existence o'! certain classes There is no attempt to define what 
is meant by ‘class’ or ‘member of ’ The fundamental difficulty of the axiomatic 
method lies in the validity of the axioms They are not empirically guaranteed, 
and they are not self evident They are accepted simply for the sake of what 
can be deduced from them, and their ultimate security lies in the consistency 
of the whole system But this consistency is difficult to ensure A system 
may appear consistent, but at length reveal an inconsistency Hence the 
question of consistency, so unimportant to Brouwer, is supreme for Hilbert 
He has developed a new science, metamathematics, to deal with it, and it is 
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in this science that the \alue of intuition is recognized Fracnkel ends 
his account of these three schools by indicating his preference for that of 
Russell 

Rldolf Carnap s Abstract of Logistic 1 adrairablj satisfies a definite need 
It presents the symbolic logic of Pnncipia Mathematics together with 
certain amendments in a \er> hand) form The author sajs in his preface 
that his intention is not so much to present a theety as to teach a method 
He wishes to gi\e a useful instrument to anyone concerned with the exact 
analysis of propositions and concepts in any branch of science or philosophy 

Helen Knight 

Abrus der Losistih \ieima Julius Springer 19 9 Pp 114 Price about R 51 10 
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The Quest for Certainty, a Study of the Relation of Knowledge and Action 
By Johv Dewey Gifford lectures 1929 (London George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd 1929 Pp 302 Price 10s fid ) 

The thesis of this book is that the distinction betw ecn thinking and acting is 
the root of all philosophical and mtich other evil Chapter I, significantly 
entitled Escape from Peril,” tells us how the separation began Pnmitis e man 
was always in trouble, and there are two ways of meeting troubles one may 
change one s own mental attitude, or one may change the troublesome object 
The first way, that of religion and magic, has always been thought superior, 
according to Professor Dewey, the second way, that of the practical arts, 
has always been distrusted and looked down upon Mankind, it seems, has 
always felt that a change of heart is what really matters, and that outward 
action is only important as a sign ol the inward state And philosophers and 
religious teachers have done their best to encourage this belief The general 
result has been that Reality has come to be divided into two spheres On 
the one side stands action, the merely practical arts and crafts the body, 
the material world, the changeable the particular, these are at best necessary 
evils, perhaps illusions On the other side are thinking, the non material 
thinking subject, the unchangeable and non material objects of thought — 
the One, the universal, the “eternal values ’ These are intrinsically good 
and absolutely real In Western Europe this bifurcation wa9 fixed once for 
all by the double influence of Greek philosophy and of the Catholic Church 
Though challenged at the Renaissance, and more and more gravely since, by 
the progress of experimental science, it still persists and our consciousness 
of its inadequacy, combined with our inability to find anything better, is the 
real source of the intellectual and emotional malaise of the present day 

This sketch of the history of Civilization (including the history of Philosophy) 
which occupies Mr Deweys first three chapters makes fascinating reading; 
but at the end one rubs one s eyes and asks. Is it not all a little too simple ? 
Mr Dewey s philosophers and theologians do seem rather like those ' Priests 
and Kings ’ whom eighteenth century writers regarded as the authors of all 
human corruption And a teacher of Philosophy may perhaps be forgiven 
for wondering whether philosophers can really have had so much success as 
all that’ Others may ask whether the history of the Roman Empire shows 
many signs of an undue exaltation of theory above practice, and whether this 
unconquerable aversion from action, this thirst for contemplation of the 
eternal is really so very marked in the modem. Englishman or American 
But however this may be there is no doubt that the preference or prejudice 
which Mr Dewey speaks of has been and is held by a certain number of 
people And even if it has never been actually held by anyone, it is interesting 
to ask what conclusions follow if we reject the distinction betw een thinking 
and acting upon which it is based This is the question which occupies the 
bulk of Mr Dewey’s book The general result, in his view, is that A number of 
obstinate problems are solved, or (m some cases) shown to be pseudo-problem* 
Tor instance, the dispute between the Rationalists and Empiricists cm 
now be settled The Rationalist is perfectly right m saying that there are 
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concepts which arc not demcd from jfnsr-cxpcnence But the Empiricist is 
nght in saying that they arc derived from exptrttme, only he farted to see 
that the experience in question is the experience of doing things — especially 
from that sort of doing which reaches its roost perfect form in scientific 
experiment In Physics, such terms as "length” and "mass’’ arc defined by 
reference to operations And such ideas are not only operational they aro 
also, so to say, prospectne, their validity being tested by observation of conse- 
quences (Does Mr Dewey mean the validity of their particular applications, 
t g the validity of the proposition that this bod) is fiv c inches long and 
weighs two ounces?) On the other hand, the ideas of which the old Empiricists 
spoke were retrospective their validity was tested by reference to the past 
sense-data from which they were supposed to be abstracted (This may do 
for Mill, but it scarcely suits Hume's account of causation and of substantial 
identity’ ) 

This Experimental Empiricism or Operational Apnonsm is obviously 
attractive Its defect is that Mr Dewey does not clearly tell us what an 
operation is A being who had never in some however rudimentary way 
measured things [eg by eye) or weighed things [eg by lilting them) would 
very’ likely be ignorant of the meaning of such terms as length * and 1 mass", 
w« may even admit, going yet deeper, that a being who could not act would 
not have had the basic notions of object and causal connexion But does this 
prove very much? Intelligence is still intelligence even when it is so to speak, 
incorporated in action ’Action” does not mean the mere causing of changes, 
asMr Dewey will be the first to admit it means the intelligent causing of them 
Intelligence is an essential part of all action which really is action Thus Mr 
Dewey has done nothing to refute the theory that it is thinking which enables 
us (as Kant put it) to refer our sense presentations to objects— to pass from 
mere sensing to consciousness of the physical world Indeed, we might tum 
the tables upon Mr Dewey and ask him how measuring is possible unless 
we already have the idea of length, and how action of any sort is possible 
unless we already have the idea of a world of objects exemplifying causal 
laws Mere fiddling with rulers is not measuring, and ’merely mov mg one's 
limbs about is not action At least we must have m our minds the question, 
"how long is this?" or (m general) "what will this thing do?" 1 1 "m what 
substances will this substance cause what sort of changes," before we can 
measure or act at all. and we cannot ask a question without understanding 
the meanings of its terms The less we understand them, the less we can 
describe ourselves as measuring or acting, and if we don’t understand them 
at all, then we are not measuring or acting at all — we are merely’ moving or 
changing All that Mr Dewey has shown then is that "catcgonal thinking ” is 
often or usually incorporated in action , be has not shown that it is not thmkin g, 
and therefore he has not refuted a certain sort of Rationalism— unless, indeed,* 
w e are to say that thinking also is experienced, m which case everyone is an 
Empiricist and always has been 

I think that M r Dewey would also have difficulty concerning what used 
to be called innate ideas, a matter which he does not discuss Empiricists 
have always held that no ideas are innate, and probably Mi Dewey- would 
agree But he will have to allow. I think, that there are innate practical 
tendencies, and are not these just as puzzhng as innate ideas? Indeed, if we 
are nght in holding that practice includes intelligence as an essential part 
Sore £ praCtlCaI tendeiicies< "* innat e ideas, though they are also something 

Perhaps the most interesting and the most puzzling part of Mr Dewey's 
book is his doctrine concerning the Physical World and the Mind s relation 
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to jt Mr Dewey seems to agree with Bradley that the ultimately real (as 
idealists call it) is just experience "Experience," indeed, or as Mr Dewey 
sometimes calls it, ‘ having, ' is to be taken very widely For instance, Mr 
Dewey is very severe on lus predecessors for thinking that only the knowable 
is real In the first place, we are told to change our conception of knowing 
For the reason of philosophical tradition, which was a contemplation of the 
unchangeable and the non-em pineal, we must substitute intelligence, which is 
itself a part of Nature, and is directed to anticipating and controlling the 
course of natural changes And we must exchange the hope of absolute 
certainty for the merely probable but still practically trustworthy beliefs 
which expenniental science yields us (After a If, that bird is in our hand, 
so why cast longing eyes upon the bush?) When knowledge has been thus 
reduced to what we may call the higher cunning it is not suipnsmg that we 
are forbidden to equate the knowable with the real For "the knowable" 
will now mean the sort of entities which are taken into account by the 
artilleryman, the stock breeder, or the plumber — in short it will be equivalent 
to * the technical and it is obvious that this docs not cover the whole of the 
real Not only docs each type of technician ignore most of the qualities of 
the objects with which he has to do, while he wholly neglects most objects, 
even if we take all of them together, so that they may supplement each 
other's deficiencies, we find that they all ignore the individuality of the 
object and consider it only as an instance of this or that tjye It is obvious 
then that what vie may call the "technical object” is never anything self- 
subsistent and the ' scientific object ' will be equally abstract, since science 
in Mr Dewey's view is nothing but a sort of generalized technology, 
rd>»> -re/idiv He is therefore obviously right in maintaining that the world 
of electrons and protons and other scientific objects is not another world 
distinct from the world of every day (still less is it the "reality ’ of which 
common sense things are more or less illusory "appearances"), but is the 
same world studied from a particular point of view, to suppose it distinct, 
he says is like supposing that the number given to a convict is a second man 
alongside of and more real than the first Thus Mr Dewey is able to contend 
that the real contains not only secondary but even tertiary qualities (like 
beauty or awe inspinngness), and that emotion provides as genuine, though 
not as useful a revelation of the notion of things, as scientific intelligence 
In short, real is to be defined not in terms of knowing but in terms of 
experiencing or having ’ which includes very much more than knowing 
in the narrow sense which Mr Dewey has given to that term (If knowing 
had been extended to include acquaintance as well as understanding — and 
why should it not 5 — the result of the discussion would obviously have been 
very different ) 

Here certain further questions anse Tirst we ask. Is Mr Dewey an idealist? 
Does he think that whatever is real is actually 1 had" ? Would he agree with 
Bradley that 'the real is nothing but experience,’' and that "to be real, or 
even barely to exist, must be to fall within sentience"?* I fancy that he 
would But if so he can only escape solipsism by holding that there is an 
oil-embracing having within which the finite “haver" himself falls And I 
think that tins is what he does hold Itis true that he often prefers the tough- 
minded term Nature to the idealistic term Experience But, as vve have seen, 
he means by "Nature ' much more than a physicist would mean by it He 
insists too that Nature is not contemplated by mind as an external spectacle, 
but contains ramd and thought as an operative element within it, in one 

• Appearance and Reaht ), pp t 45 and 144 (tst Edition), 
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place he e\cn compares min«l to a new dimension by order of which natural 
changes occur in a directed instead of an aimless w ay And I think it is clear 
that what he calls mind is not itself the haver but (as in Bradley) n 
part of what is had Tor mind is defined as response to the doubtful as s tch 
(p 214) and it is obvious that having could not be so defined nor indeed 
defined at all since not only the doubtful but the clear also {Mr Dewty 
thinks that these arc objective!} distinct) must be said to be had and not 
only the thtng responded to but also the responding 
In tl 0 concluding part of the book Mr Dcwc> claims that this doctrine 
and not Ivant s constitutes the true Copcrnican revolution m Philosophy 
And the reuniting of thought with action and of both with experience 
entails if properly earned through a kind of practical revolution too Tor all 
our present troubles according to Mr Dewey come from a div orcc between 
our scicntilc ideas and our ideas of value We have been reluctant to admit 
that this world or (if vou will) that experience is the onl) sphere in which 
values can be realized We have neglected to readjust our ideas of value 
m accordance with this admission We still insist or half insist on setting 
our hearts upon things that be abov c The result is that w c use our scientific 
technique to make ourselves unhappy or at best to supply us with comforts 
and pleasures which we don t really want instead of setting to work to 
multiply and to distribute those goods which are genuine and achievable 
Once we adopt what has been called the standpoint of experience and 
stick to it refusing to make gulfs between mind and Nature between the 
scientific object and the v aluabte object we can make life real!} worth living 
both for ourselves and for others but we cannot reach that standpoint 
until we give up the view that thought is diGerent from and superior to 
practical activ it> this then is the source of all our troubles 

I hav e not the space nor the competence to do justice to these latter doctrines 
It seems to me that no one w ho has had cv en a slight first hand experience of 
Religion (whether in its tl eistic form or m some other) is at all likely to accept 
them as they stand and I wall venture to predict that the tlus worldhness 
of which Mr Dewey is so able an exponent has almost had its day — indeed 
it already has a certain curiously antique flavour Nor can I even refer to a 
number of other subjects which Mr Dewey discusses but I hope I may have 
done enough to indicate the wide scope and the great suggestiv eness of this 
book H H Pricf 


Plato and his Co» temporaries A study of fourth-century life and thought 
By G C Field MA BSc Professor of Philosophy in the University 
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Professor Field has giv en us an admirable survey of a realm of inquiry on 
which little guidance has hitherto been available for the general public His 
book might well be entitled Prolegomena to the study of the Platonic 
dialogues Interest m Plato is growing day by day far bey ond the limits of 
academically trained scholars and excellent translations and interpretations 
of his writings are easily accessible to the English reader It is otherwise with 
the background of Plato s life and thought To understand his political 
lt 13 n <* e ssaiy to consult large histones where the fortunes of the 
Greek city states are narrated with no special relevance to Plato s views on 
politics w hde the intellectual tmheu can only be appreciated after a study of 
the onginal sources or at least of treatises composed by specialists for 
specialists Now at last the salient facts of Plato s political and philosophical 
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environment have been gathered together in a convenient form by a scholar 
of undoubted competence who combines a first hand know ledge of the sources 
with a sound judgment and a clear appreciation of the speculative problems 
to which he is fum shing an introduction The style is easy and clear and the 
author while stating his own views unhesitatingly and with precision avoids 
all appearance of dogmatism and never fails to indicate the difficulties which 
pro\ oke divergence of interpretation He has not shrunk from including much 
t g on the chronology of the dialogues and the significance of the Pohs 
which is familiar to all students of Greek civilization but which if left unsaid 
would greatly lessen the value of the book for the general reader Indeed m 
bis effort to appeal to a wider public he often disguises the extent of his own 
researches The three Appendices one on Plato s Letters the other two 
{reprinted from the Classical Quarterly) on the statements of Aristotle and of 
post Anstotelean wnters as to the share of Socrates and Plato in the history 
of the theory of Ideas testify to the thoroughness and independence of 
judgment with which he has studied the materials W hile acknowledging his 
indebtedness to Burnet and Taylor he has freely canvassed their conclusions 
on these and other aspects of the Socratic problem 
The first part of the volume entitled Plato s life and work largely 
traverses ground where there is little scope for originality Needless to say 
Professor Field regards the bulk of the Platonic Letters as genuine all that 
is except the First the Thirteenth and at any rate portions of the Second 
He stresses the difficulty of finding a possible date for this Second Letter and 
suggests (p 2bi) that certain passages {312 D to 313 C and perhaps to 314 C) 
may have been interpolated by the younger Dionysius in a genuine letter sent 
after the philosopher s death to the Academy On the chronology of the dia 
logues he adopts the theory of three groups of which the central consists of 
Republic (except Book I) Phcedrus Thetelelus and Parmenides dating 
from about 375 to 368 B c Whether the Republic was written so long after the 
institution of the Academy seems questionable there is surely stronger reason 
dhan Professor Field admits for Burnet s view that the course of higher studies 
in Book VII represents the programme of Plato s intentions for the newly 
founded University The picture of the tyrant m Books VIII and IX again 
was surely written when the first visit to Syracuse was fresh in Plato s memory 
.Professor Field considers at some length the purpose with which the dialogues 
were written He decisively rejects the view that the issues discussed were 
those of a past generation relevant to the date of the dramatic setting of the 
dialogues On the other hand we must not look to them for a complete 
exposition of Plato s philosophy They are occasional essays in which Plato 
sets forth his own \ lews on problems of living interest for his own time There 
is evidence writes Professor Field (p 60) that many of Plato s philosophical 
views were the subject of vigorous discussion beyond the bounds of his own 
school The author is surely right in this opinion \\ e may add that Plato 
like Anstotle and every great philosopher was intensely concerned to define 
his own speculate e position m relation to other current philosophical doctrines 
In the second part (Chapters VI IX) on the moral and political back 
ground Professor Field deals with conditions of life in the Greek city state of 
the fourth and fifth centuries and especially of the ethical problems wh ch they 
provoked in the minds of the Athenian intelligentsia He points the contrast 
between the Greek habit of reasoning out explicit principles of public conduct 
and the English habit of letting action be determined by circumstances as 
they arise Hence the subordination in Greek thought on morals of the idea 
of nght (d ko. o<Wfj) to that of good (dyaWv) = object of desire so that what 
for us is a relatively simple problem of the conflict of duty and inclination 
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presented itself to them tn a complex form, as the opposition of tw o div ergent 
objects of desire How can a man it«W to do both things at the same time? 
"The contradiction in his ordinary assumptions is thus obvious from the 
first . U the whole problem of conduct is simply a question of attaining 
our purposes it is a very natural step to go on to the assumption that, if we 
only know what to do to get what wc want we shall at once proceed to do it. 
And it would appear to follow that action which is not good can only be the 
result of mistake or ignorance" (pp 104-5) Al^ this is very clearly put, as 
is also the significance of the problem raised by the Sophists 

Professor Field however seems (p 01) to underestimate the revolutionary 
character of Plato s projects of political reform Tlato s mind mo\ ed, it is 
true, within the sphere of the Hellenic Polls 5 ct he w as not merely a political 
reformer but a religious missionary with his gaze fixed on an otherworldly 
goal and a profound sense of the corruption of human nature and, as such, 
could not but be sensible of the necessity for a radical conv crsion both of the 
indu idual soul and of the institutions of actual society 

The last five chapters on ' the literary and philosophical background," are 
perhaps the most illuminating in the book The account of Antisthencs in the 
twelfth chapter is of special interest He is not to be regarded as the founder 
of an ethical school the Cynic order originated with Diogents His logical 
doctrines are discussed in some detail Professor Held agrees with the Prov ost 
of Oriel in holding that the reference in Aristotle s Metaphysics (1043 6 24) 
to "the Antistbeneans and similarly uneducated people applies to Antisthencs 
himself The view there stated that besides simple substances, which an. 
indefinable and admit only of ostensive designation, there are compounds 
which can be defined by means of their constituents and that this is the only 
legitimate form of predication is far remov ed from the Nominalist position 
which has frequently been ascribed to Antistbenes Nominalism was as much 
an anachronism in antiquity as was the Conceptualism so brusquely swept 
aside by Plato in the Parmenides Nor had the theory anything in Common 
with the subjectivist Protagoreanism criticized in the Thterteius Antisthenes 
was, in fact, an uncompromising Realist "Indeed, most of his difficulties arise 
from his failure to make allowance for the subjective element in thinking, 
which make error and diSerences in opinion possible ’ (p 169) If we are to 
indulge in modern analogies we seem, as we follow Professor Field s expo- 
sition to catch an echo of Dr Moore engaged in criticism of Bosanquet and ’ 
Bradley 

It remains to speak of the "Socratic problem.” which is discussed at various 


stages throughout the volume especially in Chapters IV and X, and in the 
two last Appendices Professor Field considers the question definitely from 
the Platonic angle His views represent a via media between the Ultramon- 
tanist Socratism of Burnet and Taylor and the somewhat andconservatmsm 
of their opponents They are based on the position already noted — that the 
dialogues are throughout the expression of Plato s own philosophical convic- 
tions But this does not imply what many critics of the * biographical theory" 
have maintained that we can “simply substitute Plato for Socrates in the 
dialogues, put down everything he says, and present the total result as the 
Platonic philosophy (p 54) In the earlier period Plato s aim was to defend 
hxs master s memory in the most effective way open to him, bv persuading 
men to think and liy e as he had done (p 53) Hence he set hufiself both to 
draw out the implications of Socrates’ actual teaching letting "the discussions 
the ' Vmd °! the a rg“*nent earned them ” and at the same time 
Iw? Iy the |°, Cr ^ tlC f ethod to fresb matter It is this continuity of method 
that is signified by the predominance ol Socrate* as chief speaker m the 
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dialogues When the literary form was changed in the later writings and 
Socrates ceased to bear the principal part it was not so much that Plato was 
now occupied with topics Svhich Socrates never talked about as that he 
realized that he was discussing subjects to which the Socratic method was not 
really appropriate (p 53) This is sound sense though w e may question 
whether method and content can ever be severed in any philosophy worth 
the name Professor Field has much that is interesting to say about the treat 
ment of Socrates in Xenophon and the rest of the Socratic literature He 
concludes that we should naturally expect to find all degrees Of historical 
accuracy in the Socratic writings (p 137) He accepts the Platonic presenta 
tion of Socrates personality as substantially historical but doubts how far 
the dialogues can be taken as representing the philosophical \iews which he 
actually held {p 337) He hardly faces the difficulty of passages where the 
account of Socrates personality and his philosophical opinions are inextricably 
interlocked as in the famous autobiograplucal digression in the Phado 
\\ e are told that Plato s normal representation of Socrates as purely critical 
in his attitude is not easily reconcilable with the ascription to him in 
the Phado of a definite philosophical theory (the theory of Ideas) which he 
is said to be constantly putting forward But if w e are to take account 
at all of the views ascribed to Socrates in the dialogues what ground is there 
for thus discriminating between the views in one passage and those in others’ 
And what about the constructive metaphysical teaching placed in his mouth 
in the Syn postum* 

■> This brings us to the doctnne of Ideas to which Professor Field devotes 
special attention in the'kppendices It is here that he decisiv ely parts company 
with the Burnet Taylor hypothesis We think that in two points at least he 
has made good his case (1) that it is unreasonable to suppose that Plato never 
referred in talk or lectures in the Academy to the historical origins of the 
doctnne and that Aristotle must therefore have drawn all his information 
from the dialogues and (2) that Proclus s testimony in favour of the Socratic 
ongin cannot be traced back to any tradition in the Academy earlier than the 
second century a d Professor Field concludes (p 211) that Socrates never 
raised the question of the independent existence of universal He places that 
is to say the natural interpretation on Aristotle s statements in the Meta 
p] ystes But he leav es tw o serious difficulties unanswered (1) How is the view 
that Plato was the first to raise the metaphysical issue to be reconciled with 
his repeated assumption that the doctnne of Ideas was perfectly familiar to 
his hearers ’ If it had been his onginal discov eiy w ould he hav c introduced it 
thus casually into the dialogues without justificatory argument’ {2) Graver 
still is the difficulty of explaining the influence of Socrates teaching if his 
contribution to thought is confined to the search for ethical definitions 
Professor Held (p 9) compares Socrates to Dr Johnson admitting that 
Socrates life was on a loftier intellectual and moral plane But the comparison 
is instructive and suggests an answer to the difficulty before us The source of 
Johnson s unique influence on his generation lay not m his learning certainly 
(ktC irrdis reasoned" philosophy but rather in the temper of religious my sticism 
which pervaded and illuminated his whole life and conversation It gave him 
a power of penetrating insight which probed the depths of human nature 
and enabled him to exercise a compelling influence over the minds and hearts 
of men So was it with Socrates He may not have formulated a metaphysical 
theory with the reasoned explicitness that we find in Plato but the bold on 
the supersensible was there What else could have been the ground 0/ his 
insistence on care for the soul as the mission of his later years? And how 
else are w e to interpret the witness of Alcibiades in the Sy mpouun ’ If this is 
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not historical, nothing that Plato tells ns of Socrates is historical. It is strange, 
too, that Professor Held never once refers to the portrait of Socrates in the 
Clouds True, it refers to an epoch antecedent to his contact with Tlato, hut 
it furnishes, as Professor Taylor has amply shown, strong confirmation of the 
historicity of the Socrates of the dialogues 

Enough has been said to commend Professor Held s book to all senous 
students of Plato We trust that he will follow up his Prolegomena with a 
volume dealing directly with the Platonic philosophy 

\V G. cr Burgh 


The Foundations of Geometry and Induction By ]ean Nicod Prefaces by 
Bertrand Bussell and AndrH Lalanpe (London Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trllbner & Co . Ltd 1929 Pp- -% G Prlcc ,Gs ) 

Anyone on first reading these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
them and to w onder at the opinion of the author expressed by Mr Bertrand 
Russell and M Lalandc m their prefaces, but further study would show him 
his mistake, and convince him that the death of their author at the age of 
thirty has been a most senous loss to modem philosophy It is true that 
many of M Nicod s fundamental ideas must ha\c occurred to former readers 
of Russell, Whitehead and Pomcatfe and this gives bis book especially the 
first essay the appearance of being merely a set of ingenious exercises on 
these venters but tn reality the difference between M Nicods elaboration 
and analysis of these ideas and the form in which they .occur to the ordinary 
reader, is comparable to the difference between a set of working drawings 
of an engine embodying an important invention and the first suggestion 
of that invention thrown out in conversation 

Another, and an inexcusable, cause for the disappointment felt on first 
reading the book is the badness of the translation Not only docs it abound 
m the stilted bad English of the ordinary hack translator but arguments 
that require all the readers’ powers to follow become so confused as to be 
almost unintelligible He is continually forced to quit the question "What 
does M Nicod mean? ' in order to wonder "What can he have said 5 ’ 

Of the two essays the first is the longer and more \aluable, I shall merely 
give some account of it, and leave those interested in the subject to make 
their own acquaintance with M Nicods methods, to which it is impossible 
to do full justice m an abstract The second though ingenious and con- 
taining valuable ideas, is marred by what seem to be definite errors, so that 
a fuller discussion will be necessary. 

Geometry in the Sensible World 
In this treatise M Nicod is concerned with geometry not as a logical 
structure but in its relations with the physical world, as a branch of applied 
mathematics, not of pure He sets forth the position of a student of pure 
geometry thus "I do not know what the author of this treatise calls a 
point, nor a forttort what he calls three points m a straight line, nor two 
couples of points separated by a constant distance But I know that if these 
three things really have, as he asserts the properties that the axioms and 
postulates state, they cannot fail to have at the same time all the properties 
that the theorems state ” It is true that w e ha\ e at least one set of logically 
determined entities, triads of natural numbers which we can take to be 
points m this sense, we can then give purely logical definitions of "points 
m a straight fine," and "constant distance," and obtain the properties 
required But we are stiff shut up m the region of pure logic, and how are 
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we to pass to sensible experience and to physics? One important step tn 
this direction has been made by Russell and Whitehead in their definitions 
of a point in terms of inclusion of volumes, M Nicod has tried to go further 

It will be remembered that Pomcait prophesied that, although any set 
of phenomena can be described in terms of any geometry by means of an 
appropriate set of physical concepts. Euclidean geometry will always be 
retained, since it is the simplest But, as M. Nicod points out, the simplicity 
of the geometry may be' outweighed by the complexity of the resulting 
physics The essence of the theory of relativity is that there is no body in 
existence entitled to prescribe space and time for other bodies, and in order 
to maintain this simple principle it has been found necessary to depart 
from Euclidean geometry Moreover, the same geometry may be built up 
on different sets of fundamental ideas and the resulting constructions will 
differ in simplicity For example it has been noticed as a blot on Euclid 
that he employs the two ideas of distance and of displacement (or super- 
position) without investigating their relation It is possible to take either 
as fundamental and define the other in terms of it, but to assume the 
properties of both without showing that they are concordant, as Euclid does, 
is unsound Also there are other less familiar concepts which might be taken 
as fundamental M Nicod instances ‘ sphericity," the relation of any five 
points on a sphere Starting from this, we can define' planes, straight lines, 
distances and so forth but distance, instead of being a simple concept, will 
be a somewhat complicated function of sphericity It follows that different 
•acts of entities with different relations may yield the same geometry, or, 
as M Jsicod puts it one set of axioms will have a number of different 
solutions and if these entities are* different sets of perceived entities, the 
fact that they all satisfy the same geometry will be an empirical discovery 

M Nicod illustrates this theory by examples of various imaginary beings 
with perceptions at once exceedingly acute and exceedingly limited, and 
shows what sorts of geometry could be constructed from the experience of 
each one Bis conceptions are ingenious and amusing An animal with a 
■'perfect discrimination and remembrance of sounds, but with no other sense, 
that passes its life running up and down piano keyboards of unusual types, 
a creature with a perfect perception of every movement and attitude of its 
own but no external perceptions except such as will mark one particular 
position and so on The ingenuity with which he develops these ideas can 
only be appreciated by reading him 

It may be objfcted that these examples are too remote .from reality to 
give any information as to how our ideas of geometry have actually been 
derived, but such criticism is beside the mark M Nicod's object is to 
estimate the contributions that different features of our experience, succession 
general, or as he calls it ‘global,’ similarity, particular similarities, such as 
colour resemblance, and local similarities » e similarities of local relation 
to our bodies such as perception by the same portion of the retina, are 
capable of making to geometry Tor this purpose he considers them 
separately, or in different combinations, and supposes them directly dis- 
criminated to a degree of which we have no experience Thus the animal 
on the keyboards could, by means of succession and “global similarity,” 
construct a science corresponding to ‘ analysis situs,” but could go no 
further For example,’ it could distinguish an I, a Y, and an O, though it 
would not have^our visual intuition of them, but could not tell an I from an 
S, or a Y from an E He thus hopes to provide material which will be 
useful m tracing the effects of these types of experience in the circum- 
stances in which they actuatly occur His work is therefore preliminary to 
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any attack on the problem of the connection of our actual perceptions 
,vjth geometry, and represents something which must be done in one form 
or another before any progress can be made with these questions. 


The Logical Problem of Induction 


This portion of M Nicod’s book deals with one of the standing puzzles 
of philosophy, namely, how is it possible to learn* from experience at all? 
We all agree that it is possible, but there is no generally accepted theory 
of the process The question is really twofold Tirst. how can we know that 
there are any relations which hold between unknown events as well as known, 
and are unaffected by the unknown events becoming known,? and secondly, 
assuming such relations to exist, how can we leam what they are? 

This is merely a rough statement of the problem, but it expresses a real 
distinction, the neglect of which has caused much confusion Many of the 
objections which have been made to Mill 3 treatment of induction arise from 
supposing that he is dealing with the first question when he is really con- 
cerned with the second M Nicod gives no excuse for such a mistake He 
confines himself definitely to the second question and to a small portion of 
it. and is careful to enunciate the axioms he assumes 
Fundamental to his systcnHis the distinction between 1 primary inductions" 
and "secondary inductions ** In "primary inductions” the premises are giv en 
entirely b> direct observation, or, at least, do not depend on pnor inductions, 
"secondary inductions" include premises which are the result of previous 
induction According to M Nicod the probability of any" secondary induction 
cannot be greater than that of the primary inductions involved He dentes 
this conclusion from the following pnnciple. “the conclusion of an inference 
extracts at most no more certainty or probability than the most uncertain 
ol its premises " If this were true, scientific and practical reasoning would 
be in a bad way, for it would make corroboration of one argument or set 
of observations by another impossible. M Nicod docs not attempt to prov e 
this pnnciple. and it is of some interest to try and guess bow be came by ' 
it. He seems to identify it with another pnnciple which he enunciates thus: 
"starting from premises which, taken together, have a probability p ... o. 
probable xnferenee which would confer on its conclusion the probability q 
if its premises were certain will confer on its conclusion the probability 
pq "This is much more plausible, but it is not the same as his former 
pnnciple, and. moreover, is not generally true M Nicod has probably been 
misled by the old-fashioned phraseology to which he clings, but, as Mr. 
Braithwaite points out.« tus second principle is only true when both the 
premises not only support the conclusion but are necessary to it, so that 
vtiun '& Va&u Vue vomJiusion is so 'lixewise. Tnere is/nowev er, a difficulty 
in Mr. Braithwaite s exposure of the fallacy m'Keynes* notation, for though, 
if x is the conclusion, y the intermediate premise, and h our knowledge 
generally, xjh =yjh xjyh — yjxh. so that unless yjxh = i.x/h > yjh-xjyh, 
yet x]h would appear to be the expression appropriate to the probability of 
x in view of h before y was thought of. so that* the argument does not 
show the change in the probability of x due to the discovery of y. This is 
a real difficulty in Keynes* notation and may have helped to misl ead 
W. .Nicod and perhaps others also. 


Bnt although primary induction has not the importance M Nicod attributes 
to rt. it is none the less fundamental The probability of a secondary induction 
may be greater, for all he has shown, than that of any of the primary 
« 3h nJ, 1945, p 4S1 
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inductions in\ olv ed, but it certainly depends on them, so that his m\ estigation 
of primary induction is worth study 

He begins by distinguishing between the two propositions "it is probable 
that all X is A,” and ' any X is probably A." If for "probable” we substitute 
"certain.” these two propositions are equivalent , but as long as our probability 
f alls short of certainty they are different We may, indeed, say that the two 
propositions tend to become the same as the probability' increases but this 
implies that certainty is the same as maximum probability, which M. bicod 
denies, and in any case we must distinguish them as long as we remain in 
the domain of probability Keynes also distinguishes the two forms and says, 

1 Perhaps our generalizations should always run 'It is probable that any 
gn en d is / rather than ‘It is probable that all d are / * " » M Nicod, howev er, 
chooses the other alternative, and confines himself to the question, How, 
and with what degree of probability, can we prove that "411 X is A*’* or, 
m other words that X is a sufficient condition for A, or, as he puts it, "X 
entails A 5 

He first deals with what he calls "induction by invalidation ” Assuming 
that A must have some one sufficient condition, some one “cause," then 
if we suppose that all the characters of the instances examined are known, 
and that the onlj one common to all besides A is X, all laws except "X entails 
A ' are excluded, and we are entitled to conclude that "X entails A" with 
whatever degree of probability we attach to our assumption that A has 
some one cause If, however, we assume that A may have more than one 
sufficient condition, so that X and V may each entail A, or if X may enter 
into combination with other characters to giv e a character in which it does 
not obviously appear, as when two coloured bghts unite to yield a colour 
indistinguishable by ey e from a spectroscopically pure colour, our reasoning 
fails and further assumptions are necessary. M Nicod suggests one which 
may be briefly stated thus The probability that the number of independent 
causes of A is greater than n tends to zero as n tends to infinity By the 
help of this principle he shows that with a sufficient number ol instances 
‘ we can perform our elimination so as to give the required result to any 
required degree of probability' 

But we nev er know all the characters of an instance completely, and 
M Nicod proceeds to consider how this affects our conclusions He quotes 
Keynes argument to the effect that an accumulation of instances not known 
to differ increases the probability of the elimination of unknown characters, 
but finally decides that probable elimination of this sort cannot yield a 
conclusion of more than a moderate degree of probability The argument 
is difficult to follow and is much obscured by the translation, which seems 
here to be particularly bad but the conclusion seems to be fairly established, 
though somewhat weakened by the mistake referred to above Is it not, 
however, what might have been expected’ What propositions are there of 
the type ' X entails A ’ which we confidently believe to be true without any 
exception and our belief in which defends, merely nn. a. ijomary vafinr-Bon? 
\\ ith one important class of cases, the causation of particulars by particulars 
Bertrand Russell has dealt in Our Knowledge of the External World and 
elsewhere and it is unnecessary to add anything to his exposition The laws 
in which we put a higher degree of confidence, such as the differential 
equations of physics, are not of the form ”X entails A ” They may rest 
ultimately on a number of inductions of this type, but, as has been pointed 
out, such inductions may corroborate each other so as to yield a probability 
higher than that of any one of them. The theoiy of such corroboration is 
• Teeelise n PmSabiliqi, j> 155 
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of great importance, but »t lies outside M Xicod's plan Some may say that 
they feel as much confidence in the conclusions of everyday experience 
as in any law of physics and that these are of the type required But is our 
confidence simply the result of induction? 'Tire bums " Undoubtedly, but 
do we not to a certain extent mean merely that anything that did not bum 
would not be called fire so that our confidence would be a mixture of belief 
in induction and acquiescence in a tautology’ It would be possible to redefine 
our terms so as to banish this element of tautology, but I think that when 
tins was done we should find our confidence m the statement as true without 
exception appreciably diminished It must be remembered that M Ntcod s 
reasoning applies only to arguments designed to prose that 'all X is A." 
not that any X is A ” 

We will now pass to the other branch of M Xicod s theory of induction — 
* induction by confirmation This is the process depending on the multi- 
plication theorem for probability expounded in Chapter XX of Keynes’ 
Treatise on Probability According to it multiplication of instances of a 
law having soirr initial probability can on certain assumptions, raise this 
probability to any required degree M Nicod points out that this theorem 
does not depend explicitly on any assumption as to the determinism of the 
character considered, t/ we may by this method be able to increase the 
probability of X entails A’ to any extent without assuming that A must 
ha\e some cause Mr Braithwaite {foe ett) considers that any theorem of 
probability assumes determinism, and it is w orth noticing that when M Xicod 
assumes determinism he does not use the multiplication theorem, and con- 
versely The point is important, for if Mr Braithwaite is right, Eddington's 
philosophical conclusions from the application of probability in the quantum 
theory could not be sustained, but even if 1 were able to determine it, the 
discussion would take us far beyond a criticism of M Nicod 
M bicod points out. however, that Keynes' proof only applies to the 
probability of the law generally, not to the probability of its v enfication 
in a particular instance as yet unknown. Me ha\e here a further example 
of the distinction between ' It is probable that all X is A,” and 'Any X is 
probably A ' This objection would seem to render the whole argument rather 
futile, but I think the difficulty is really one of notation It is the same as 
that pointed out aboie concerning the expression of the effect on the 
probability of conclusion produced by a newly discovered argument, ax 
distinct from a newly discovered fact 


M Xicod then deals with Keynes’ * principle of independent variety,” 
and shows that in the form gn en it leads to the paradoxical result that past 
experience could gu e us no information as to the probable ranty or otherwise 
of occurrences of different types in the future For the principle assumes 
that all occurrences are the result of different combinations of a finite 
number of independent factors, and. as M Ktcod points out, some assumption 
as to the relative frequencies of occurrence of these factors n also necessary 
Once these assumptions have been made they determine the relative 
frequencies of different types of occurrence and experience vail not change 
our conclusions on this point if the assumptions are to be maintained this is 
exactly ^ analogous to the well known theorem that, if a coin is "known to 
be fair," the occurrence of heads in any number of successive tosses does 
not affect the probability of heads in the next toss 
I think, however, that the principle can be restated so as to meet this 
objection Assume that the number of independent causes is not known 
but that the probability that it is * is Pn , where Pn tends to ^ 
to infinity. Assume also, by the principle of indifference, that the irntS 
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probabilities of these unknown factors are equal Then after experience the 
probability that the number of factors is n will be changed and their relabve 
probabilities will also be altered but Keynes conclusion might still stand 
The world would still be the result of a finite number of independent factors 
and of the number and relative frequencies of such factors we should have 
probable knowledge derived from experience The exact nature of the 
assumptions necessary to validate the argument can only be found by 
elaborate mathematics but it does not seem likely that they would be 
unreasonable It should be noted howev er that this line of argument implies 
that the accumulation of indistinguishable instances maj be important, as 
it would give information as to the number and relatn e frequencies of the 
independent factors In this respect M Nicod would appear to be right as 
against Keynes 

H Wallis Chapman 


The Meaning of Beauty A Theory of JEsihel cs By W T Stace (London 
The Cayme Press Ltd 1929 Pp 255 Pnce 6 s ) 

Mr Stace s book on Hegel with its careful analysis of two- thirds of the 
Encycloperdux prepared his readers for the discovery that in esthetic he 
adopts a point of view which may in one sense of a much misused word 
be called Hegelian Beauty for him is the presence of the concept in per 
ceptible form So far that is Hegel but Mr Stace does not by any means 
adopt the whole Hegelian esthetic nor indeed does he accept even this one 
element in it without important modifications There are he holds three 
kinds of concept There are categories like unity which are co-extensive 
with reality everything in existence being an instance of each category 
There are empirical concepts like man of which only certain classes of things 
are instances But empirical concepts are of two kinds Some are perceptual 
that is they are perceptibly present in the things that exemplify them Others 
are non perceptual that is no amount of mere perceiving will reveal their 
presence it is only thinking that can reveal it To this class belong such 
concepts as (we give his Own list) evolution progress harmony goodness 
civilization law order peace gravitation spirituality Now concepts may 
enter into knowledge in either of two ways They may be free concepts 
thought in abstraction from their instances m that case they are the objects 
of scientific or philosophical thought Or they may be fused with a perceptual 
field in which case we do not distinguish them from their own instances 
For example we look at a man and see him as a man but the concept of 
mania free only when we ask ourselves what humanity is it is fused with 
the perceptual field when we form no theory of it but only see it w its 
instance 

After these explanations we can state the theory Beauty Mr Stace tells us 
is the fusion of an empirical non perceptual concept with a perceptual field 
For example we see a man and see in him an instance of unity the concept 
is fused in the percept we do not think of unity in abstraction we just see the 
man as one man Unity is a category and therefore on this occasion there is no 
beauty present. We see the same man but see him this time as a man an 
instance of humanity the concept being fused in the percept, as before 
But humanity is a perceptual concept, and therefore again there is no beauty 
But thirdly we see the same man as an instance of civilization or goodness 
once more w e must not forget the concept is fused in the percept so com 
pletely that no trace of an abstract idea of goodness nses before our mind 
goodness and the man are one object not two and now the man is beautiful. 
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The theory is carefully worked out and expounded, and I do not think 
the above outline misrepresents it But in addition to the difficulties which 
the author tries to meet there appear to be others, which, unless they are 
due to mere failure to understand it, are far more formidable 

In the first place, it all depends, as Mr Stace himself points out, on the 
distinction between perceptual and non-perccptual empirical concepts Bat 
this distinction is far from clear Mr Stace assigns mathematical concepts 
to the perceptual class, and this, m hts view, explains why it gives us no 
aesthetic pleasure to recognize such things as the circularity of a circle. But 
is circularity one of "the abstract ideas of perceived entities"? Do wc ever 
perceive a Teally circular physical object? I had thought, and still think, 
that wc do not, and for that reason I had supposed, on coming across the 
distinction in question, that mathematical concepts could be unhesitatingly 
assigned to the non empirical class of concept As it is, the reader feels that 
he does not know where the line between the two classes ought to be drawn. 

But this is not the w orst of the difficulty Wc are told that, unlike non- 
perccptual concepts, the other two kinds, categories and empirical perceptual 
concepts, ' enter implicitly as submerged concepts, into our ordinary acts 
of perception, ’ or, as the same idea is alternatively expressed, are "found 
in perception " It is also explained by the statement that ’ to the concepts, 
house, star, redness and so on, there are directly corresponding percepts." 
Presumably percepts 'directly correspond * in the same way to categories 
like unity, existence, quality Butjtis not easy to see how a good man corre- 
sponds more directly to the concept ot man than to the concept of good. 
Apparently Mr. Stace holds that wc pciccivc him to be human, but do not 
perceive him to be good No doubt I see that he is a man, but I do not sec 
this with my e> es, I see it by an act that is at once looking and thinking. 
And it is surely by the same kind of act that I sec him to be good In short, I 
cannot persuade myself that Mr Stace has made out the distinction between 
perceptual and non perceptual concepts, and on going over his text again 
and again in order to get his meaning more exactly, I find my self alwaj s put 
off by vague phrases Non perceptual concepts are said, for instance, to be 
“the result of intellectual reflection," whereas perceptual concepts are “the 
abstract idea of perceiv ed entities '* But how do things, so distinguished, 
differ? Is not the abstract idea of a class of perceived entities the "result," 
in the only sense in which any concept is the result, of intellectual reflection? 

But let us waive all these difficulties and assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the distinction between perceptual and non perceptual concepts has 
been satisfactorily established Another set of difficulties now arises The 
beauty of anything, whether natural object or work of art, consists in the 
fact that a non-perceptual concept is fused with the perception of it. Thus, 
in looking at a precipice, the concept of "the pumness of man in the face of 
the overwhelming forces of nature" is fused with the perceptual field, and 
we get beauty, m the special form of sublimity Now, it is the artist's business, 
if he punts the scene, to eflect this fusion m his own mind and to make it 
easier for us, but Mr Stace explicitly points out that the concept in question 
does not exist in the artist's mind as an abstraction, and that, if it is put to 
him m this form by the philosopher. ‘ he may fail to recognize it as an 
ingredient of his work " and "may altogether deny that his work is founded 
upon it 

S' *>U> «* theory! In ordinary perception. 

as a I ° a ”' the conc ept man being iused 
' * ’ ‘“S" r .‘° d ° *)“■ 1 ”«* hate no theory ot what it is to be a 
man But, presumably. I may be expected to use th. word man, and to mean 
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something by it II, then, I am ashed whether 1 see a man, presumably I can 
answer (e\en without holding a theory about it) that I do If, when I am 
looking at a man I am asked this question and answer no the inference is 
either that I do not know the meaning of the word orthatlam not perceiving 
the man as a man but as something else — a system of planes perhaps, or a 
Yahoo Similarly, if the artist is asked whether he sees the precipice as an 
embodiment of Nature s might, then if he knows plain English and does so 
see the precipice he ought to reply in the affirmative If the "fusing ’ of 
concepts is a phrase with an unambiguous meaning the artist has no business 
to disown the concept he ought to recognue it when it is pointed out, even 
though it is not his business to theorize about it m the abstract Either the 
concept is really working in his mind or it is not If it is, it is working m the 
same way in which the concept of man is working in the mind of a person who 
perceiving a man is conscious that what he perceives is a man, and in that 
case the artist ought consciously to perceiv e his object (the precipice) as an 
instance of the concept, and not to wait for the philosopher to point it out 
to him still less contradict the philosopher when he does If it is not, the 
whole theory falls to the ground 

And this leads to a further difficulty If the concepts hav e so ' disappeared 
in the percepts” that the artist does not even recognize them when they are 
extricated by the philosopher how are wc to know that the philosopher has 
extricated the nght concept? The artist, we are explicitly told, has no opinion 
on this question Nor has the art-enbe, for his business is only to have a 
refined taste m art, not to theorize about it The philosopher has to do the 
work quite unaided and uncontrolled This seems a cunous task to lay on 
the shoulders of philosophy but philosophers are notoriously capable of an> 
thing We have, however, a nght to demand a definite statement of the 
pnnciples by which the philosopher is to be guided, and Mr Stace makes 
no attempt to fulfil this demand For all he tells us the philosopher simply 
drags any non perceptual concept out of his store, and attaches it to any 
work of art or natural object The impression left on a reader s mind is that 
the selection of a concept for this purpose is altogether arbitrary ‘ Thus the 
lily of the valley obviously suggests punty, timidity, modesty, and innocence " 
' Chords m the base deep nch, and profound giv e an impression of solemnity 
and grandeur ’ Perhaps but to whom? Not, certainly, to a painter or a 
musician To put such suggestions to them is like putting a red rag before a 
bull The painter will reply that anyone who sees things of this kind in a 
lily of the valley is looking at it in the fngidly and vulgarly sentimental 
manner which is most completely opposed to the artist s appreciation of 
form The musician, if he can bring himself to be civil to a person who writes 
base when he means bass will say that perhaps some bass chords give an 
impression of that kind, if that is the kind of impression y ou are looking for, 
but that for his part he cares for none of these things \\ hat he wants is 
music But it is idle for the painter and musician to protest Mr Stacc has 
etettT/ram.-firzerf <Aem m advance let they may repfy fiat, although they 
have no nght to say that concepts are fused in their works they are surely 
entitled to say that certain attitudes towards these works are wholly 
un»sthetic 

It may be admitted that Mr Stace’s analysis often gives a true account 
of the subject matter of works of art and beautiful objects generally In 
describing the a-sthetic effect of a quiet country landscape, he says with 
eloquence and truth * instinctively, subconsciously, we contrast the perfect 
peacefulness of the scene with the rush and hurry of our own lives the acute 
conflict of our desires the feverish passions of our inner nature the struggle 
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and pam and battle of existence” It is very true that these feelings and 
thoughts are intimately connected with the beauty of such landscapes. But 
what exactly is the connection 5 Tor Mr Stace, the scene is beautiful because 
it "visibly embodies” these thoughts, and the manner of this visible embodi- 
ment is the same as the manner in which a man*visibly embodies the idea, 
of humanity But the scene, w ith all the feelings and thoughts which it awakes 
in ns, is only one side of the aesthetic fact It is not beaut) . it is only the 
raw material of beauty In order that there should be beauty itself, there 
must be, in addition to this subject matter, an activity of mind capable of 
making this formless welter of experience into a picture — into something 
"distanced' from the fcehngs'and thoughts of the spectator something having 
a structure, a rhythm, an Organization of its own, something self-contained 
and self explanatory’ Then and then only when the mind lias found for 
itself or made for itself an object whose formal structure renders it capable 
of having significance does beauty ansc 
Mr Stace might agree, but claim that he has said this already , for he has 
included order, symmetry, conformity’ to law and so forth, among the 
concepts which fused with a percept, may make it beautiful But this is 
not at all the same thing This >s only to include the form among the list of 
its own possible Contents It implies that the form, like any particular content, 
is a contingent and inessential element in beauty it is, indeed to repeat 
the old fallacy of the hedonist who trying to reduce questions of morality 
to questions of pleasure, admits that one of the pleasures at which we may 
aim is the pleasure of a good conscience And this error explains why Mr. 
Stace, after borrowing a great part of his aesthetic doctrine from Croce, 
confesses that he has no idea what Croce means by aesthetic form That 
confession is what we should expect from a writer who thinks that the "form- 
lessness" of a rock may be the ground of its .-esthetic effect upon us Certainly 
such formlessness— in other words, our failure to look at the rock— may be 
connected, whether as cause or effect, with emotional perturbations which 
we may feel in its presence But if the rock is to be beautiful, we must get 
over these perturbations and look at it, while, if the perturbations are to be 
beautiful, we must cease merely to feel them and look at them — sec their 
shape and structure, their form, just as a student of landscape sees that of 
the rock 

R G ColungWood. 


/'ire Types of Cthtcal Theory By C I) Brovd, Litt D . I~ B.A (London 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co , Ltd 1930 Pp xxv + 2S8 
Price 15s ) 

The five theories of ethics which Dr Broad has selected for discussion 
are those of Spmoia, Butler. Hume, Kant, and Sidgwick He states very 
clearly his reasons for making this selection, and his purpose in discussing 
typical theories He says "In the first place, they [,* the five selected 
moralists] are extremely unlike each other, so that between them they give 
a very lair idea of the range of possible views on the subject, though they 
by no means exhaust all the alternatives Secondly, all five authors are 
thinkers of the highest rank, so that it is reasonable to suppose that the 
types of ethical theory* which they favoured will be worth \eiy senous 
consideration Since their views differ fundamentally from each other, they 
cannot all be true in all respects, and it is of course unlikely that any of 
«iem. contains the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about ethics 
But it seems hk e !) that each of these great men will ha\ e seen some important 
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aspect of the subject, and that the mistake of each will have been to emphasize 
this aspect to the exclusion of others which are equally relevant It appears 
to me that the best preparation for original work on any philosophic problem 
is to study the solutions which have been proposed for it by men of genius 
whose views differ from each other as much as possible The dash of their 
opinions may strike a light which will enable us to avoid the mistakes into 
which they have fallen, and by noticing the strong and weak points of each 
theory we may discover the direction in which further progress can be 
made” (pp 1-2) I have quoted this passage m full because it seems to me 
admirably to reveal the temper of Dr Broad s inquiry As might be expected 
from Dr Broad, we are given a careful and detailed discussion of certain 
fundamental problems in ethics In the case of each of the authors whom 
he examines, he is at pains to present the view in the most plausible form 
in which it may be interpreted This method certainly conduces to clearness, 
and is well fitted to reveal distinctions of ethical types It has, however, 
the defect of tending to obscure those parts of a philosopher's theory which 
cannot be rendered plausible in statements that are both concise and clear 
Yet the philosopher in question may have attached considerable importance 
to just those parts of his theory which this method of exposition tends to 
obscure This is especially the case with regard to Dr Broad’s exposition 
of Kant, and m a lesser degree with regard to Spinoza The method is most 
successful m the cases of Butler, Hume and Sidgwick, no doubt because 
these three were exceptionally clear thinkers 

Much the greatest amount of space is given to Sidgwick, the discussion 
of whose theories occupies over a hundred pages, whereas not more than 
forty pages is given to any of the other four Kant, indeed, gets only twenty- 
six pages This extremely unequal amount of space seems to me to be fully 
justified in view of the purpose Dr Broad had in writing this book It is 
true that Kant s reputation is world wide, whereas Sidgwick’s Methods of 
Ethics is scarcely read outside Cambridge But this difference in their 
reputation does not correspond to a difference in their value as 
moral philosophers On the contrary, I am inclined to agree with Dr 
Broad in regarding the Methods of Ethics as "on the whole the best treatise 
on moral theory that has ever been written,” provided that the emphasis 
is placed upon "treatise ' On the other hand. Kant s contribution to ethical 
theory seems to me to be usually overrated in comparison with the work 
of the other four philosophers discussed in this book Moreover, his con- 
tribution to ethics is limited to a single problem, to which Dr Broad does 
full justice 

In the short concluding chapter Dr Broad gives a sketch of what appear 
to him to be the mam problems of ethics, adding an extremely brief summary 
of his own tentative conclusions which he formulates under eight heads 
The discussion in this chapter is so concise that it would not be possible 
here to give any summary that would do justice to its merits Three points 
may, however be mentioned (2) Dr Broad first divides ethical theories 
into two mam classes, which he names respectively Naturalistic theories 
and Non-Naturalistic theories These are distinguished by the fact that the 
former hold that ethical characteristics (viz good bad, nght, wrong ought, 
duty) "eon be analysed without remainder into non ethical ones", the latter 
hold that they cannot These two broad divisions are further subdivided 
ana illustrated (z) Dr. Broad examines with great care the problem as to 
what part is played by reason in ethics He distinguishes various different 
questions that have been confused in discussing this problem and then 
states his own view His discussion seems to me to be exceptionally clear 
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and helpful {3) Both in his treatment of Sidgwick and in this last chapter 
Dr Broad makes it clear that hts own mow is that right and good are ethical 
characteristics He holds that right and mong arc relational characteristics 
denoting * appropriateness" or * fittingness * (and the reverse) to a total 
situation, and that the kind of fittmgncss is specific and unanalysable He 
rejects all forms of Naturalism asserting that "No form of Ethical Naturalism 
seems to me to be m the least plausible except the psychological form, and 
I am not acquainted with any' definition of ethical concepts in purely 
psychological terms which seems to me to be satisfactory’ * (p 381) 

Undoubtedly Br Broad has written a useful booh — all the more useful, 
perhaps because it is scry unlike the usual run of books on ethics Dr Broad 
shows no desire to inspire people to act nghtiy he concentrates on attempting 
to aid them to think more clearly In the concluding words he suggests that 
the detailed analysis of ethical problems "is quite good fun for those people 
who like that sort of thing " But it is dear that good fun as it is. the value 
of such dialectical inquiry is not confined to the providing of amusement 
An inability to think clearly with regard to problems of conduct is at least 
as often the cause of wrongdoing as an indifference to moral obligations 
once they have been recognized Those whose duty it is to teach moral 
philosophy are likely to w clcome a book dealing with such ' typical ' theories 
in such a sc\ crely logical manner Those who without being professional 
philosophers, are yet keenly interested in ethical m\ cstigation arc bound 
to find the book stimulating It may, how c\ er be doubted whether those 
who have not read the philosophers discussed would not be well advised 
to read them first, and then turn to Dr Broad for guidance 

L Susan Stedbinc 


The Problem of Truth University of California Publications Vol X (Berkeley 
University of California Press 1938 Pp 1-264 )‘ 

The philosophy department in the Unnersity’ of California are to be con- 
gratulated on their plan of providing a set of lectures on a definite philo- 
sophical problem every session The treatment of a problem by different 
thinkers from somewhat different points of view is apt to be illuminating, 
especially, as is the case with these publications, the philosophers are in touch 
with each other’s work The discussion of the nature of truth oSers a problem 
of exceptional difficulty, so that it is not altogether surprising if the lectures 
in the tenth volume hardly reach the level of preceding ones 
The opening lecture is by’ Professor J H Muuhcad He is concerned to 
point out the nature of the problem and to suggest principles for its solution 
His discussion relates to the meaning, the criteria and the Unutatwns at truth 
tilth regard to the first, he asserts that ' truth is a qualify of our judgments, 
a quality which our judgments by their very form claim to possess" (p 6) 
He considers three criteria of truth (1) practical working, (11) correspondence 
with an external trans ideal reality (iu) internal mtra ideal coherence 
Professor Mutrhead assumes without discussion that these are criteria of 
truth he nowhere faces the question whether, for example, correspondence 
may be regarded, not as affording a criterion , but as being what truth is He 
rapidly dismisses the pragmatic criterion and asserts that correspondence in 
the form of the "copy theory'* is dead He argues that if we attempt to judge 
tne correspondence we are thrown back upon coherence So that these theories 
»» 6 r ®S ar ded as supplementary Finally, he passes to principles for the 

so n on of the problem of truth There are three such principles (1) reality 
* The reviewer wry much regrets that this review has been Unavoidably delayed. 
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of the truth experience. {2) 1 ntemdhly and ideality of the ultimate criterion; 
(3) attainability of truth. The first principle seems to be equivalent to "we do 
m fact assert some propositions that are true.” If this be correct, it can hardly 
be considered that the first principle will aid ns in solving the problem of 
truth The whole discussion sufiers from the use of vague and metaphorical 
language, so that it is often difficult to see exactly what it is that is being 
asserted A more fundamental defect is to be found in Professor Mrurhead’s 
failure to apprehend the nature of mathematics He supposes, for instance, 
that it would be difficult to say "what number would be apart from the ideas 
of space and time" (p 23) This misconception may possibly account for the 
extraordinary footnote (p 9), in which Professor Muirhead suggests that "the 
copy theory” lingers on in Royce’s celebrated illustration of truth as a self- 
representative system ” The difficult}' in apprehending Professor Muirhead’s 
view 13 to see clearly what he means by judgment He obscures this point by 
his use of metaphors Those who reject the correspondence theories seem to 
forget that »/ Reality be coherent, and if true propositions correspond to 
what is real, then the "system of true propositions” must also be coherent, 
although they would not owe their truth to their coherence 
The last lecture on "Truth Subsisteutial and Existential,” by Professor \V 
P Montague, does not throw sufficient light upon the meaning of "real," 
although the exact determination of its meaning is crucial for the whole 
discussion He says "We may define the 'true* as the ‘real’ considered as the 
object of a possible judgment Truth is reality viewed from a certain angle, 
the angle of actual or possible judgment” (p 248) This definition is said to 
transform the problem of truth into the problem of reality. The transformation, 
as stated within the limits of this paper, does not aid in making the nature of 
the problem prectse, nor in indicating its solution Professor Montague's theory 
requires for its exposition a greater amount of space than was available to him 
here It is to be hoped that he will work this theory out at greater length Pro- 
fessor G P Adams, in his lecture on "Truth, Discourse, and Reality," also 
appears to transform truth into reality Thus he says "Truth is, in all literal- 
ness, reality itself m the form and perspective of judgment.” But he does not 
attempt to analyse the proposition "This is real,” so that his theory remains 
somewhat obscure One point m his discussion is of great interest He insists 
that "the crucial difficulty m interpreting the nature of erroneous judgments 
does not arise in the Case of propositions which are known to be false" (p 193) 
Such propositions are not believed and do not seem to be "genuine judg- 
ments ’’ Difficulty arises "only where jon ha\ e a bona pit judgment, one, that 
is, which claims to be true ” In the opinion of the present reviewer this view is 
certainly correct, but at least two of the other contributors would not be in 
agreement Professor Loewenberg, in his lecture on “The Fourfold Root of 
Truth,” maintains that, taken at a certain level of interpretation, a judgment 
that appears to be nonsensical may be true Thus he says ' My judgment — to 
take an extreme instance — that a square figure is round, divorced from belief 
and, (r/va. *iu t -atanti “a> -tamerhx; au txiAeificti sfiuifutm, a certairfiy 'true' 
it simply refers to the fact that I am aware of the essences ‘squareness’ and 
‘roundness’ and the relation of 'identity ’ " (p 221) Perhaps this statement 
should not be regarded as denying that propositions that are not believed 
are not 1 genuine judgments ” but it is difficult to see what other meaning it 
can have Professor Loewenberg'3 discussion of "four kinds” of truth, which 
he labels rcspectn ely, adierbiat, adject not, substantival, and hyphenated, is 
too unclear to be discussed at length in a bnef review Mr Marhenke also 
appears to thmk that the analysts of propositions uttered without belief will 
throw light upon the nature of error He is, however, more concerned with the 
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discussion of non veridical perception than with what he calls "judgmental 
error ” Trom thi3 point of view hw paper has some interest 

Frofessor \V U Deanes m 'Practice as a Test of Truth has written an 
interesting paper in which he contends that practical working cannot have 
what is meant by let, I*, nor can it be regarded as a reliable test ol truth lie 
r uses the question whether out preference lor a given scientific theory is not 
in the end xsthetic rather that' practical There seems little doubt that this 
is so Professor Machav is concerned with the wsthctic clement in science, 
but he does not succeed in mating \cry clear the relation between * esthetic 
truths'* and scientific facts Professor V T Leu zen lias written an interesting 
paper on * Statistical Truth in physical Science.* but it is concerned less with 
truth tta&'fcVib totast 41 svifostaal. tots in. science. 

Professor S C Pepper s long paper on ' Truth by Continuity" begins by 
analysing a paper by Professor Morris Cohen The purpose of this analysis 
seems to be to suggest that if y ou take similarity seriously y ou make a yoke 
of time ’’ He assumes that we must not make a joke of time and accordingly 
he denies that there is similarity This leads to the statement It has been 
customary to assume that when we say All potatoes are brown,’ we arc 
able to make this judgment because the potatoes are similar My suggestion 
is that the potatoes are similaf because we arc able to make this judgment ’ 
(P 54 ) Significant reference t « identical response is to be substituted for 
similarity It cannot be said that Professor Pepper has succeeded in making 
bis argument convincing Possibly here again the limitation of space is respon- 
sible for the inadequacy of the argument. Many of these lectures require 
to be set in the context ol their authors philosophy lacking this, misunder- 
standing may be possible 

L Susan Stcdbisg 


Identity and Reality By EmilC Mn\ msos Authorized Translation by Kate 
Loewcnbcrg Library of Philosophy (London Allen & Unwin Ltd 
1930 Pp 495 Pncc 16S net) 

It is an event of no small importance to philosophy that the earliest of 
M Meyersons brilliant studies on the character and limits of scientific 
explanation should at last be available in our own tongue Doubtless some 
of his admirers would have wished that he had been introduced through 
his second work r Ex plication dans les Sciences, the statement of his thought 
that he himself prefers But the project of a two-volume translation probably 
dismayed the publishers if not the translator, so wc must receiv e with good 
grace this substantial substitute, which is certainly more than half the loaf 

The central contention m M Meyenson’s criticisms is that scientific 
explanation despite the many material differences of its expheanda, exhibits 
throughout one and the same paradox Explanatory process is an incessant 
attempt to eliminate the unexplained that which is (either at the moment, 
or permanently) irrational Wherever explanatory effort is effectual, it 
is so only at the cost of introducing an irrational somewhere else Some 
irrationals are such, that science can never hope to explain, and, «j fact, 
the existence of some or other irrationals seems to be a condition of the 
very possibility of any explanation whatever Such is the purport of the 
mam theme, a fuller statement of it. an indication of its epistemological 
import, its connexions with the concepts of law and cause and the iact 
of their presupposition m both common sense construction and empirical 
science these have been already outlined in my article * Emile Meyerson ’ in 
this Journal (January 1926) 
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To turn then to the translation itself, Mrs Loewenberg seems to have 
succeeded in conveying her author’s meaning in intelligible form Positive 
errors in translation are few, and the ideas flow for the most part easily. 
The mam object and utility of translation has therefore been secured The 
full force of the French, however, is not always made completely evident, 
in some places the English seems ‘pale’ beside the more vigorous French, 
in others it bears that strained quality qut sent la tradition For instance, 
justice is hardly done to the varying senses of que, the French reflexive is 
too uniformly rendered by the English passive — sometimes where our active 
would be more natural — and a laudable desire to keep close to the French 
has led to some awkward substitutions, as when, e g , juste is rendered by 
'just instead of 'correct,' ’right’, assuriment by 'assuredly’ rather than 
‘certainly , pr/tendu{e ) by 'pretended* instead of 'so-called’ (as in "the 
pretended 'economy’ of nature . ", p 316) These are, of course, minor 

blemishes but they are not infrequent, and there are places in which the 
meaning is left rather obscure, others where it is somewhat distorted. All 
the same, the defects are certainly not so serious as to render the translation 
untrustworthy, and the reader is considerably indebted to Mrs Loewenberg 
for having undertaken what was clearly an exacting and laborious task. 
Smce some justification for my criticisms is due, I give the following jottings 
as a fair sample of the points that induced me to propose them — 

P 40 (ten lines from bottom) The translation contradicts the text, for 
ne . que restricts two clauses and not merely one Thus, "cannot be observed 
if ordinary conditions cease" should read "cannot be observed unless ordinary 
conditions cease ’ 

P 293 'une couleur unit" is not a "solid colour," but an "even colour,” 
or "a colour of even tone '* 

P 298 (line 37), read "smce we lack the organ for discerning it," not, 

' the organ for understanding it being absent " (There is no question of 
"understanding" it ) 

(hne 33), toutes choses se font par des causes inUlhgxbles" "are created 
by is unsuitable here, especially m connexion with Leibniz It is "natural 
production’’ not ’ creation ’ that is in quesbon 

P 300 (line 1 fl ), this is no just indicabon of should read, “But 

this is to misunderstand the r61e assigned to the phenomenon in mechanical 
theories ' 

P 310 (line 13 fl ), ' they could vary in bme but that would be to 
suppose a law without any possible reason/’ should read "they might vary 
m time . but that would be laying down a law without possibility of 
proof " 

(hne 20 fl ), "so that there can never be entire persistence, coincidence, 
complete idenbty, between antecedent and consequent ” This mistranslates 
perstsianee du tout,” and the third co mma misdirects our attention It 
should read ' there can never be persistence of the whole, coincidence, 
complete ubyib.bj bebara. Tsnfetvt&tetA •aid. x-tmjWfiierA. " 

P 3*2 (hne 4), "digager de sa gangue matin ah ste” is to do something 
more radical than *'nd it of its materialist flavour” 1 Bather "free it from 
its incrustabon of materialism " 

R 3 16 (hne 4 fi ) "But m that case I suppose a superior knowledge (Nature 
or God) which knows of these ends, how otherwise conld it will them?" 
hardly bnngs out the contrast I suggest "But in such a case, it is because 
I assume that a higher consciousness . is aware of those ends, otherwise 
how could it will them’" 

(lower) , vues d ensemble should not be translated by "general ideas,” which 
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has a different and specialized meaning in philosophy hut they alone made 
any comprehensive surveys possible in the biological sciences 
(lower) the biologist will always reason for the most part as if 
should read will argue more often than not as though 

P 387 (2 lines from bottom) their (the scientists ) methodical ways arc 
cheerfully accepted without questioning %v better tie aforesaid methods 
had ever really been applied by the scientists themselves destroys the 
meaning Read it is because one was satisfied to accept what they pointed 
out as having been their methods without fnding out whether they them 
sell es did actually apply those methods 

S V Ivrruso 


The Problem of Tv e An Historical and Critical Stud ) By I Alexander 
Gunn MA BSc PhD (London George Allen & Gnwin Ltd 
1929 Pp 460 Price 16s ) 

The problem with regard to the nature of Time is one of absorbing interest 
and of extreme difficulty \\ e have probably all felt the truth of St Augustine 8 
famous aphonsm Philosophers wall ha\ e reason to be grateful to Professor 
Gunn for this careful study of the problem His treatment is mamly historical 
but the last chapter contains his own contribution to the subject The his 
toncal chapters arc fully documented and there is a full bibliography so that 
the philosopher who is interested in what others have thought with regard to 
Time will find Professor Gunn s book of the greatest use as a guide to further 
study The exposition itself suffers from the fact that Professor Gunn seems 
not to have made up his mind whether the exposition is designed chiefly to 
remind those who have read the works expounded or to inform those who 
have not If the former then the exposition is unnecessarily full if the latter 
it is rather too disconnected and too much interrupted with criticism Two 
bnef chapters deal with Greek and with mediaeval conceptions of Time one 
chapter 13 devoted to Newton and his immediate successors and another to 
Kant and his successors Them is a long chapter on Time in Contemporary. 
Metaphysics which begins with Guy'au and includes a discussion of all the 
best known contemporary theories The discussion of the views of Alexander 
and of Whitehead are especially interesting although as might be expected 
Professor Gunn docs not succeed in making the latter intelligible The dis 
cussion of Russell s views is the least satisfactory Professor Gunn s criticism 
of the Trtslram Shandy paradox appears to rest upon a misconception The 
treatment of MeTaggart 13 so bnef as to be completely unintelligible to 
those who have not read the onginal 


Professor Gunn s ow n conception of the nature of Time is clearly mduyitei 
in the opening paragraph of the last chapter He says All discussions of 
Time lead sooner or later to fundamental problems of a metaphysical kind 
To ask what is the nature of Time is m effect to ask what is Reality and on 
the subjective side as Guyau insisted to investigate our awareness of Time 
is to ra se fundamental problems of the ongin of experience Neither psy 
chology nor physics attempts to grasp the problem of the nature of Time in 
its full significance the one is merely concerned with our subjectiv e aw areness 
of time and the other confines itself largely to considerations of measurement 
The problem of the nature of Time remains therefore a metaphy sical problem 
IP 37 i) This contention is undoubtedly true even though some writers on 
relativity appear sometimes to hav e forgotten it Professor Gunn is concerned 
to stress the distinction between (1) the percept of Time and the concept of 
Tune (u) the nature of our awareness of Time and the nature of Time He 
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thinks that a failure to observ e these distinctions has led to a confusion between 
past and our remembered past, and between Present and specious present 
He ha s much to say with regard to the question whether the past or the 
future exists or not but he does not anywhere explain what he understands 
to be meant by * This exists " His failure to analyse this proposition is the 
mam cause of the obscurity of Professor Gunn’s ow n solution of the problem 
of Time Thus he says In any case. Time cannot be restricted to the mere 
present it must embrace past and future These, it is true do not exist in 
the way the present exists, and the future again does not exist m the way 
the past did and does Although the past event is not now existent, it was 
a feature of existence and the historical troth of its existence is a fact for 
all subsequent time (p 4 10) This statement is essentially unclear, since it 
involves a reference to different ways of existing, the difference between 
which has not been explained ft would be interesting to knowhow Professor 
Gunn would analyse the propositions, "This is past ' and ' This existed in 
the past ” The latter does not appear to be inconsistent with “This is 
present ' This would obviously be the case if This" indicated a sensum The 
uncritical use of the notions of existence, being, reality is bound to obscure the 
analysis of temporal facts and hence to lead to unclearness with regard to 
the problem ofTime But the problem Is so excessively difficult that it would 
be unreasonable to look for a perfectly clear treatment of it I’rofessor Gunn 
has succeeded in writing a book that will be of value to all who are interested 
in this problem 

L Susan StebbinC 


Storia della Ftlosofia Parte Terea JUnascimento, Rtfonna e Controtiforma 
By Guido de Ruggiero (Ban Laterea &. Figh 1930 2 vols Pp vin 
+ 310 300 Price Lire 40 ) 

Professor de Ruggiero is steadfastly carrying through the onerous task of 
wntmg a comprehensive history of philosophy Two volumes have appeared 
on the ancients three on the Fathers and Schoolmen and now appear two 
more carrying the story to the threshold of what we call the modern period 
Besides these he has published a bnef outline of the entire history of philosophy, 
and a bnlliant dialectical survey in two volumes of philosophical thought in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centunts (English translation under the title 
Modern Philosophy published by Allen & Unwin) My own tribute to him 
is quite simply, that hi3 achievement is as unwearying as his effort The 
most hardened reader of histones may read Professor de Ruggieros with 
profit with rarely flagging interest, and even with frequent delight He 
wntes for instruction not for reference, and therefore avoids the style and 
arrangement of a catalogue Consequently he is never pedestrian and never 
merely erudite Moreover with a mind as keen as a knife, he is never merely 
critical although he makes new assessments they stand clearly not as excuses 
for wnting a new book on an old subject but as convictions sincerely and 
serenely scholarly To be original without being anxious to be so and with an 
Originality that nev er prov okea temper but only thought because it is informed 
by a most versatile sympathy, is his most remarkable gift 
A history is best commended by eliciting such general qualities than by 
arbitrarily selecting a few details for approval or condemnation Some of us 
will agree with Professor de Ruggiero that, for example, the modernity of 
William of Occam has been greatly exaggerated that his 'nominalism” is 
conceptualism, that Eckhart s dissolving influence on later medievalism 
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represents onl> one side of his personality, that Nicholas of Cusa was a pioneer 
less in virtue ol his Docta Ignoranha than of his laid less systematic works, 
that Leonardo was not really the philosopher some have claimed him to be; 
and some of us will he only momcntanl} attracted by the suggestion that 
the Florentine Academy’s exaltation of the Platonic Idea of Love, in the 
form given to it by Leone Ebrco, foreshadowed Spinoza’s amor Dei tnlel- 
leetualts Instead ol prolonging such details, it will be more helpful to mention 
the author s view ol the penod as a whole, which he approaches through the 
separation of philosophy from religion aimed at b> Duns Scotus and Occam, 
the naturalistic interest of the Av crToists and the m> sticism of Eckhart 
llis main conclusion is that the discontinuity between the Schoolmen and 
the Humanists lias been ov er-emphasized The former, masters of s) stem, 
bequeathed the ideal ol sj stem and the persistence of this as well as of doctnnal 
ingredients has to be acknowledged The Humanists showed their weakness 
not so much by their inability to find a new system as by their relapsing, 
when the need of system was most felt, into the old one “The Humanistic 
vvntings express no more than an attitude or a tendency, through lack of 
method and co-ordination the new impetus which here and there is present 
in them is soon spent or overcome b> the old habits of mind, so that the 
Scholastic theme which seemed to have been made void easily flourishes 
again and dominates with scarce!) anything to oppose it " There follows 
a pointed protest against our customary way of narrating the story of the 
Renaissance with nothing but a forward look “On grounds of their affinity 
with us. often on mere suggestions of such affinity, we are led to stress the 
importance of those elements which are nearer to our life, driving the others 
hack into the shadow of a conventionalized Middle Ages, a Middle Ages 
woven of shadows Thus emerge histones made up of anticipations and 
divinations, as though a whole age could live only to prepare for another.'* 
There is an excellent bibliography, constructed on the principle that a 
bibliography should be useful and therefore selective It is introduced with a 
well deserved cnticism of the ever-expanding Grurdnss of Ueberweg "In its 
bibliographical part extremely unequal works, old and new, are catalogued, 
or rather thrown together, without discrimination, so that the reader who 
doe 3 not otherwise know how to find his bearings wall seek in vain for a guiding 
thread ’’ Professor de Ruggiero will probably be glad to add to the 1592 
edition of the Defensor Pacts of Marsilio of Padua the edition recently published 
b> the Cambridge University Press He does not hesitate to say roundly 
"There is no good monograph on Cusa,’’ but among the monographs listed 
there should be J Ritter's Docta Ignorantia die Throne des Xtcht^ssens Ui 
Nicolaus Cusanus (Teubner, 1927), and there should be mention of the forth- 
coming edition of the works of Cusa to be published by the Heidelberger 
Akademie der V» issenschaften ° 

T F Jnssor. 


L'ukalumo Ml, mo e , sue, m/.e. By Uco Sriurro (Tlorencc Lc Mourner 
>930 Pp 267 Price Lire 20) 

The boot consists of eighteen arttdes and reviews written duram the last 
tea jears. each one dated (XIII n moated, ,t should be .919) Some o f Xe 
contents show an alert Mowing ol English thought, there a ri cnt.cat sum 
manes of the Anstotclean Society's supplementary volume Beta,,,/, 
mi M,nu rsm (pp 113-118). ol Prolessor Paten's boot TJe GooiWM 
(pp 221^229), and of Professor de Burgh's article ''Gentile's Philosophy of 
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the Spirit,” in the Journal of Philosophical Studies of January 1929 

(pp 229-237) 

The articles have been collected because of their common concern with the 
exposition and defence of the new Italian idealism in general and of Gentile's 
idealism in particular There is inevitably much repetition, frequent recurrence 
in almost identical words of the same affirmations and protests, but this 
constant use of a single measuring rod makes clear to us what in the new 
movement the author regards as fundamental Indirectly the book indicates 
what Italian philosophers of all persuasions are t hink ing. The author claims 
that "there is no thinker or problem of any importance in the field of specu- 
lative studies that has not been brought under examination ” This claim is 
much too strong so far as problems are concerned, and a few of the articles 
seem too slight to deserve reprinting — e g ' Troppa filosofia," a reply to a 
charge made by Croce m La Cnlica that the youth of Italy is busying itself 
too much with talking about the abstract principles of philosophy instead of 
applying them in literary criticism, history, etc , though this is of interest as 
showing Croce’s superb confidence in the finality of his findings, and the 
authority a teacher can acquire m Italy. "Apply my principles, don’t discuss 
them," can only be said by one who knows that he can rely on hero worship, 
and the Italians' large and often very beautiful capacity for this should be 
borne in mind when the number of Croce’s and Gentile’s followers is adduced 
as a presumptive mark of the greatness of these two thinkers 

I find the chapter on Croce, the longest in the book, the best, though more 
for its expository side than for its criticisms in the incisive style which Italian 
writers by preference adopt Followers of Gentile will be interested in the 
review of Father Chiocchetti's well known book La Ftlosofia dt Gtoianm 
Gentile, to which Chiocchetti’s reply is appended 

The author's general position is expressed in his statement that "the 
deepest value of modern philosophy is to be found m the changed con 
ception of philosophy itself, which is no longer taken to be the obser- 
vation and comprehension of a world that exists, an observation and 
comprehension which, by referring to a reality already achieved, are with 
respect to this accidental and therefore useless, but as the very reason of the 
world, the process of the world having the same reality as the thought that 
t hink s it, and that reality alone” (p 206) This really means that the philo- 
sophy of Gentile enters history not as another competitor, but as the goal 
towards which the main line of modern philosophy has been hitherto half- 
consciously groping, a claim which is connected with the thesis that philo 
sophy and history are identical The author tnes with great ability to prove 
it, but I confess that neither on this nor on other points has he dispelled for 
me the obscurity, the oracular veil, that hangs about his master. To take but 
one of many examples that offer themselves, I can find nothing but rhetoric, 
m particular the rhetorical show of logic, in the following "History is dia- 
lectical development, the passage from sensation to sensation, and the con- 
tinual resolving or overcoming of one sensation by another, in an eternal 
drama which is continual victory But precisely because it is a continual 
overcoming and a continual victory, the dialectical process of the spirit 
necessarily implies a something continually overcome — evil immanent in 
good, gnef in joy, multiplicity in unity, death m life, the object m the subject, 
not being in being, the empirical in the transcendental, nature in spirit” (p 49). 
To say the least, there is no distinction here among the metaphorical, the 
positive and the evaluative meanings of "victory" every act of mind includes 
something of its predecessor, and therefore "overcomes" it! The meaning of 
the term "sensation" in the above passage is thus explained. "If we seek truly 
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to conceive the spiritual act, the thinking rather than what is thought, all 
multiplicity must disappear and all the grades of the spirit most resolve 
themseU es into a single act Hence sensation is already the whole of spint, 
and is therefore also of necessity perception, representation, concept, judg- 
ment, knowledge, will, and in the same way all these are only ore, namely, 
sensation” (p 47) This must mean cither that sensation taken by itself is an 
abstraction — the veriest commonplace, and capable of simple, direct state- 
ment— or that different experiences are identical if their differences aro 
ignored, or else that the part is identical with the whole, and tire versa The 
statement is ani how paradoxical in form, and paradox is a rhetorical bauble, 
unsuited to the austerity of thinking that philosophy demands I indulge 
this criticism because metaphor, word play, and paradox form a large part of 
the verbal stock m trade of this school Despite it. I am bound to commend 
the book as an able and interesting record of current Italian thought 

T E Jessop 


The Intelligible World Metaphysics and Value B> \\ ant R Marshall Urban 
Library of Philosophj (London George Allen & Unwin Ltd New 
York The Macmillan Co 1929 Pp 479 Pnce ibs net J 
The Idea of Valte By John Laird (Cambridge University Press 1929. 
Pp xx a- 384 Price 18s net ) 

Professor Urban ndes forth in shining armour from the citadel of the 
Great Tradition, phitosophia ptrenris, to slay the foes that threaten it in these 
disorderly and rebellious days, with ’Value’ for his device Professor Laird, 
on the other hand, thinks it best to do a little quiet dissection in his private 
laboratory before taking the field Hence the professors do not meet, but if 
they met it seems likely that they would meet as opponents Their two 
enterprises, bowe' er, do supplement one another From Mr Urban we get a 
full and eloquent statement of the main issue as be sees it, illuminated by 
constant reference to the great philosophers of the past We learn, at least, 
why he is so eager to assert the integrity and autonomy of v aloes and establish 
"an intelligible world, in some sense 'beyond' the sensible and the phenome- 
nal " And if in bis exposition the trees become somewhat lost in the wood, 
in Mr Laird’s the wood is stnctlj subordinated to the trees — for Mr. Laird 
eschews metaphysics His careful exposition of the views of others and tenta- 
tive approaches to solutions of his own, are on the dialectical plane, and in 
the main he keeps the values separate Economic good, desire, pleasure, and 
moral good are dealt with successiv ety . and though he offers us, in the issue, a 
choice between three general theories of value, these theories are regarded 
primarily as attempts "to bring precision into the idea of value," and are 
considered on that gronnd rather than in their wider philosophical significance 
Neither book giv es us what is, I think, much wanted, an examination of the 
concept of value itself, b} which 1 mean a discussion of thenaturc of the unity 
into which these diverse elements— the true, the good, the beanbfol— are 
brought when they are together envisaged as values Mr Urban would perhaps 
say that he has done that alreadj in his previous book, Mr Laird might say 
that he has not yet got so far Bat every book must stand on its own legs, 
and both of these books suffer from a certain lack of definition m the central 
conception 

3 Ir Urban's general attitude is indicated by his title. Philosophy must try 
to offer men an intelligible world, a world which has what he calls trlrtttsic 
as opposed to mere instrumental, intelligibility. H.s plea throughout is that 
snch intelligibility cannot be reached unless reality is interpreted m terms of 
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\alue Reality must be exhibited as more than mere existence or actuality, 
knowledge must pass into acknowledgment Only so can we pass beycnd the 
abstractions of science to the concrete individual, only so can we maintain 
any firm idea of progress and development , only so can we recov er the old 
ideals of speculative deduction and philosophical system And If we set our- 
selves on this path w e shall not be able to accept space and time as ultimate, 
they can be no more than phenomena bene J undata In ah this we have idealistic 
theses asserted vigorously against realism But Mr Urban also uses his con- 
ception of value as a ground of resistance to certain idealistic tendencies 
especially against an exaggerated monism His conception of axiological 
unity requires a scale or gradation m reality culminating in an ens realissunun . 
not a single ultimate substance or ommUtdo reahtain ‘ In the last analysis a 
system of philosophy must be a system of values . such a unity must be 
a ' dominant unity in Leibniz’s sense, in the sense, namely, that a “privi- 
leged position is given to something — to an ens realissnnum, and the principle 
of order becomes one of axiological dominance rather than of logical co-ordi- 
nation " 

In detail I do not find Mr Urban’s metaphysical position very easy to 
understand In the first part he endorses the normative view of logic, but the 
connection between this view and value-metaphysic is not, in my opinion, made 
out and 1 do not understand how a normative logic can "be said to be the 
"reflection ’ of a spontaneous activity which it cannot “negate ’’ In the second 
part which is his main argument value is used almost exclusively as the direc- 
tive of purpose, *« as good, truth, and beauty dropping into the background 
This leads to an emphasis on the time factor, and the general idea of advance 
and progress so great as almost to cancel the previous affirmation that time 
must not be taken as ultimate Lastly. Mr Urban, in effect, offers us the 
alternative of either reducing value to existence or reducing existence to 
values The first course, he urges involves the destruction of values, and he 
therefore seems committed to the Second But w e do not find that this reduction 
is anywhere in his book clearly and unambiguously earned out 

Mr Laird S book is much more difficult to discuss shortly because it has 
much less unity It has the merit that those who differ from it fundamentally 
will be able to get a good deal from reading it His statement and discussion 
of the views of Spinoza the Cartesians, the British Moralists, and Kant, as 
well as of those of a number of recent writers, will be of great assistance to 
clear thinking m this field On the other hand, it has the defect that with all 
his skill Mr Laird cannot make the book read as more than a collection of 
studies on his subject He has not pulled it together, and he cannot pull it 
together until he adopts a more definite metaphysical position In detail, 
Mr Laird is often provocative, but surely he goes beyond provocation into 
sheer absurdity when he says that “infants are not less social than adults, 
but, if anything more so " 

J L Stocks 


The Nature oj KnoJ.,ng By R I Aarov. MA.D Phil (London. Williams & 
NorgateLtd 193° P P *54 Price ?s 6d) 

Mr Aaron has written an exceedingly good book It is clearly argued, well 
arranged, always sensible, and never silly These are high merits m any philo- 
sophical work and to them Mr Aaron adds another philosophical insight 
His subject takes him over some of the most difficult and well worn territory 
of philosophy, a territory upon which all the philosophers have left their 
trails The trails are confused, and most of them considerably the worse fot 
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wear owing to the liabit o! rich successive philosopher of trending m timl 
trending down the footsteps of his prcdcrcvson nnd although it can scarcely 
be said that Mr Aaron has struck a new one he has nt least picked his 
wa> with commend'd le circumspection Ins faded to go bick on his tracks 
molded pitfalls and rcaHv arm cd somewhere 

His procedure is to take actual examples of what is commonly called 
knowing and to embark upon a description of them with a Mr* to feeing 
whether thc\ exhibit a common factor and if so what He is not he cautions 
us attempting to explain knowing by deducing its nature a prion from 
some high metaphysical principle His purpose is description only and his 
task surface work 

Before beginning it he announces certain postulates the truth of which lie 
proposes to assume Iirst there is knowing obviously since if tl ere were not 
we could not know that there was not and we do in lact know that there is 
Secondly knowing is an experience which gives us a feeling of conviction 
in this it is to be distinguished from opining which is accompanied by no con 
viction Thirdly since error can Iks accompanied by a icelmg of conviction 
we may be quite wrong and yet convinced that we arc right and since we 
cannot be said to know when we ire wrong knowing must be infallible 
Knciwmg being thus distinguished Mr Varon embarks upon a search for it 
in sensory experience discursive reasoning and intuitu e apprehension 

Hu discussion of sensory experience is the most illuminating of the three 
Rejecting all branches of idealist and representatiomhst theory he concludes 
fust that we have a conviction that there is an independently real world 
This conviction is highly probable 1 ut in view of the possibility of solipsism 
it cannot 1 c held to be certain and is not therefore knowing There is how 
ever another conviction which is absolutely certain this is the conviction 
that we arc actually hiving sensory experience But tins conviction only 
arises on reflection— nobody but a philosopher would dream of asserting 
that there is such a com iction— and is not normally present in sensory 
experience 

But there is yet a third conviction involved namely that of real being 

Sense experience involves on awareness of existence and this conviction 
that something exists is undoubtedly knowing Certainly it does not take 
us very far for we must admit that the qualities we actually experience arc 
not qualities ol an imlcjicndcnt real and that the combinations of qualities 
which we call objects arc wot necessarily to be found in the real All then that 
we are entitled to say is that the knowledge such is It is that lurks in sense 
experience is an apprehension of the existence of a real w orld The knowing 
involved m discursn c reasoning and lntniUvcapprchcnsion is described tn the 
same terms and the conclusion is reached that knowing is precisely the same 
wherever and m whatever context it occurs It is not many but one the 
difference between cognitive experiences lying not in the element of knowing 
common to each but elsewhere and it is always an miuitne apprehension 
of the real 


There is an absolute difference between knowing so described and opining 
Opining is not knowing become vague Knowing docs not shade ofl into 
opining for knowing is ahraj s characterized by certainty and opining ne\ er 
is Unfortunately however the mind can believe it is knowing when in fact 
it is only opining Hence our conv iction that we ire knowing may be untrUst 
worthy Nevertheless the presence of this conviction is the only criterion of 
° ur ® n3 J of procedure is to subject our conviction to 

thi? P°?f lWetc f to free o„r minds from all prejudices to be very careful 
at we have not mistaken what is not knowing for knowing And if after 
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every possible test is made. we are still convinced, then we can rest assured 
that we are knowing " 

In spite of the excellence of the discnssion, it is difficult to feel satisfied 
with the conclusion There is. one feels something wrong somewhere I 
suggest the following difficulties 

(1) Knowing is first distinguished from opining in terns of feeling of 
cer tain !} and the difference is said to be absolute But the difference between 
feeling certain and not feeling certain is not absolute The two shade into one 
another by imperceptible degrees, at one moment one may feel certain at 
the next not quite certain Knowing ought therefore, to shade into opining, 
and, I should say obvionsl} does. 

(2) Elsewhere however the difference between knowing and opining is 
different!} stated W e are told that we maj think that we know, we may e\ en 
be quite certain that we know, when we do not know but only opine Now the 
difference between knowing and opining is not here one of feeling of certitude, 
for there is certitude here, although we are told that there is not knowledge 
What, then can it be if it is not that in knowing we are right and in opining, 
e\ en if opining is combined with certitude, we may be wrong We are said to 
opine although we believ e ourselv es to know, although in fact we feel certain 
that ire know, because m point of fact we are mistaken Here there is a different 
criterion of the difference between knowing and opining 

(3) And how sire we to tell whether we are mistaken or not’ How. in fact, 
distinguish knowing, as Mr Aaron defines it. from error’ Neither, he is careful 
to point out, by the tests of coherence or of correspondence For, says Mr 
Aaron, we need to know that our knowledge that X fails to cohere or to 
correspond with Vis trustworthy And this knowledge the knowledge namely, 
that it is so trustworthy, cannot be estabbshed either by coherence or by corre- 
spondence What, then, is the criterion of knowing ? Mr Aaron's answer in the 
last resort is trustworthiness of conviction ' Our suggestion is that the 
conviction which the knowing act brings in its train is whollj trustworthy, 
that the untrustworthy conviction arises from a mistaking of an opining for a 
knowing 

But how do we know of a conviction that it is trustworthy ? Obviously by 
enter tain i n g a feebng of conviction that it is This conviction, if it is to be 
knowing must itself be trustworthy, that is to say, it must in its turn be the 
object of another conviction We are mi ol\ ed in an infinite regress here, 
and it is I feel the fact that this regTess lurks in the background which 
accounts for our feeling of dissatisfaction with Mr Aaron's conclusion 

C. E M Jovt> 


Cogitans Ccgitaia By Wiihon Carr (London The Fatal Press 1930 
Pp an + 110 Price 6s) 

In this book Dr Wildon Carr presents ns with a New Monadology "In 
form," he says, "I have followed the Monadology of Leibniz the matter is 
my own" (p i^) 

In general Dr Carr's view is that "the principle of monadology is illustrated 
perfectly m the works of two philosophers of the modem period. Leibniz 
and Hegel,” but that a new presentation of this essential point of view is 
necessitated by the recent scientific resolution in physics together with a 
(slightly older) rei olubon in psychology and in theory of knowledge consequent 
upon the general acceptance of the e\ olution theory. He also finds room in 
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bis pages lor doctrines drawn from certain modern philosophies of change 
(e.g Bergson's, Croce's, or Gentile's) In fundamentals he is right, howc\cr, 
in stating that this new monadology is a cry characteristically his own 
The condensed form that results from following m the wake of Dr. Carr’s 
celebrated Lcibmnan model necessarily puts a certain strain upon the Tcadcr 
—although this is all to the reader’s good What is required is terseness 
combined with accuracy— the firm outlines of a E°°d etching The form 
decrees the naked simplicity *of an asserted thesis rather than full dress 
argument 

Dr Can’s terseness leases little to be desired, and it is a pleasure to record 
that his bold method is likely, consequently, to have most excellent results. 
Tor nothing is more salutary than to concentrate the reader's attention on 
fundamentals, and to keep these continuously before him 

1 am not convinced however, that Dr Carr is as clear as he is terse, and I 
shall indicate some of my difficulties m this particular 
On page 3 it is said that monads have nothing in common but we arc 
informed in man) places that they have much jd common [eg activity) 
What appears to be meant is that there is no single medium containing 
them all 

On page 5 it is stated that a monad is a "concept”, on page 38 it is stated 
that concepts are (a) universal and (b) relations Surely these statements 
cannot all be true 

I have often heard about ‘ identity m difference/' but I cannot understand 
how , on page 9 it is possible to hold both that “philosophy is identifying 
the actuality of the world with its ideality,” and also that "this ideal of 
complete identity is a complete misconception” (i6uf) Similarly I 
cannot understand the statement on page 20 "there is no mind apart from 
body.no bodyapartfrom mind, jet mind and body, while completely identical, 
are absolutely distinct.’ 1 

Dr Carr appears in various places (a) to accept "solipsism,” and (6) the 
view that all "knowledge* is ideal or representative, but (c) to maintain 
that our representations can be known to have “objective reference ” This 
combination of opinions seems to me untenable, and 1 can find only assertion 
and ' postulation " not explanation, in Dr Carr’s pages 
On page 67 it is stated that "m actions reality is materialized," although 
part of the book's thesis is that there is no "matter ” I can understand the 
theory that other monads appear to some given monad as material when this 
monad acts, although I do not believe this statement to be an adequate 
account of the appearance, in ordinary intercourse, of one monadic self to 
another monadic self But I cannot understand bow action or anything else 
can actually make a monad something that it is not (e g material when it is 
not material), and it does not seem to me that Dr Carr has been at all careful 
■Co avoid' w tax at any rate foo/Ss uncomfortably like this absurdity (Similarly, 
he seems to hold that * a fixed frame of reference relevant to the movement” 
is a precondition of "freedom, on page 78, and also that fixed frames of 
reference are delusive ) 

On page 108 the statement that "philosophy would know the real as it is 
and finds no pathway from thought to reality,” appears tome to be completely 
sceptical In the context, it is true, "reality” doesn’t mean reality, but only 
what exists in effective independence of onr thinking", and it is not dear 
whether we ourselves may exist in effective independence of our thinking 
or (throughout the book) whether we are supposed to have a non ideal lije 
non representative) ’’knowledge" of ourselves But. even so, there seems 
throughout the work to be a tendency to suppose that because we do our 
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own thmkjng we therefore think (or think about’) ourselves always, although 
it seems also to be maintained that when we do our own acting we act on 
something else 

John Laird 


The Nature of Lxfe By Eugenio Rignano (London Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co , Ltd 1930 Pp x + 168 Pnce 7s 6d ) 

Professor Rignano s work on "Biological Memory” is well known, and it 
was to be expected that his treatment of the problem of the nature of life 
would be psychological in its attitude That is indeed so in the case of the 
book now under review, but he goes a step farther in that he gives his 
attempted solution of the problem a distinctly energetic meaning He makes 
a positive ‘vital is tico-energetic” hypothesis which is "intermediate between 
vitalism and mechanism,” and herem lies the great interest of the book 
"Animistic vitalistic explanations and conceptions ” he says, such as the 
vital impulse, ' the ' active teleological principle,” the ‘ unconscious pur- 
pose,’ supernatural design ” "entelechy,” etc , arc conceptions that are at 
bottom identical they are devoid of scientific interest, and each of them is a 
flatus tocts, which demonstrates but does not explain the mysterious purposive 
properties of life 

This purposiveness he argues, is fundamental in all vital phenomena. 
We know it, first of all from introspection, m that we see that our activities 
are very often attempts to satisfy needs and desires, and that these needs 
and desires are anticipated before they are experienced, because we are often 
very sure that they wall be experienced This conception is extended to 
organic functioning, to reflex actions and instincts, to the behaviour of the 
lower organisms, to individual organic development, to evolution, to human 
mental activities, moral and social manifestations and it is illustrated by 
reference to many well known biological results An individual embryogeny, 
for example, exhibits what may be called purpose, for the processes that 
normally occur, and stall more those that embryologists call "regulations," 
have the appearance, at all events of intention It is absurd, of course to say 
that the embryo knows what it is doing and what it “wants," in the sense 
of ‘knowing and wanting” discovered by introspection All this specific, 
tendential activity on the part of the developing embryo is the result of 
' specific, mnemonic accumulations ’ in the past the mode of development 
(that is a specific series of tectonic activities) has been discovered by long- 
past trials and errors, and the successful trials have become incorporated in 
each developmental organization as “mnemonic accumulations” which guide 
the chemical and physical processes of the ontogenies 

And so on The subject is well done Though most of it has been thought 
out many times in the past the interesting thing about it is the "vitalistico 
energetic ’ explanation The specific mnemonic accumulations are repre- 
sented (so we understand) by chemical substances in the cell-nuclei they 
are to be regarded as potential energies These substances present in the 
nucleus of a nerve cell disintegrate under various conditions, and the dis- 
integration originates a stream of nervions, which are nervous elements, just 
as electrons are the elements of an electric current When an environmental 
stimulus affects a receptor organ, a stream of nervions flow in centrally, and, 
impinging on nerve-cell3 that have "discharged.” it reconstitutes the specific, 
nervion generating substances There is only one kind of electron, but there 
are very many kinds of nersions, differing in what the author calls "capacity." 
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These streams of nmions aTe ncrvons currents, or nervous energy, which U 
therefore a specific energy-form like electricity, or chemical affinity, mani- 
fested in the activities of organisms, but not manifested in any inorganic 
happenings— it is "energetic ' italism ” It has this merit, at all ev ents, says 
Professor Rignano. it does not drug the biologist with empty words and so 
remove the stimulus to further investigation, and it permits of the attempt 
to verify it experimentally 

We may examine it in the light of present physiological knowledge, and 
first we note that a nervous impulse appears to be always the same wherever 
it is transmitted in the ammal body A nerv ous ''current" is. of coarse, a 
rapid succession of impulses, and nerv cs appear to differ only in their "adapt- 
ability,' «o that the elementary impulses succeed each other after latent 
periods that differ in duration So nerve-currents differ only in thetr fre- 
quencies Next we note that no energy-form is known in tlself, an elcctnc 
current flowing through a wire, for instance, is only detected when we cause 
it to transform, say, by passing it through a galvanometer, where its energy 
transforms into the movement of a needle that has mass The energy that is 
put into the animal body as that of the food-substances transforms in various 
ways, and a complete physiological investigation wonld present ns with a 
senes of equations expressing the transformations of one energy-form into 
another one, and so on, quantitatively Now somewhere in the body, if the 
Rignano-bypothesis were to be verified, energy would disappear, in the sense 
that it could not be detected by any physical transformer known to ns In 
that case it would be necessary to insert m the equations some other energy- 
form, undetectable physically, in order to retain ike law of conservation Such 
an energy form might be "vital energy " 

It must be admitted that the equations we make are only quantitativ e 
approximations, and that we account for the lack of precision by experimental 
error So the vital energy might be concealed— just as after Cavendish's 
experiments the presence of argon m the atmosphere was not demonstrated 
for a long time because of what was thought to be experimental error in a 
very careful investigation And we must remember that it is extraordinarily 
difficult to measure the dissipation of energy in the course of a succession of 
nervous impulses, so infinitesimal is the quantity concerned. A nervous 
impulse must be regarded as releasing further energy-accumulations Breaking 
upon a synapse an impulse probably is analogous to the variations of potential 
that affect the grid of a thermionic valve, and those quantities of energy are 
extraordinarily minute So a vital energy-form acting m a releasing way may 
be so small in quantity as to escape attention under the guise of experimental 
eiTor 


Nevertheless, physiological investigations become more and more precise, 
and we may be sure that the tracing of the passage of energy through the 
living body is to be described by a senes of equations involving only the 
transformations of known energv -forms— that is what a careful and candid 
study of physiological results tends more and more to demonstrate It is quite 
true that such results do cot really describe Life, but only the manifestations 
of life in energetic systems And so the Rignano-hypothesis. like its precursors 
only shows the extraordinary difficulty of any attempt to "explain” living 
phenomena purely* in physicochemical terms ° 


James Johnstove. 
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Philosophy by Way of lie Sciences By R H Dotterer, Ph D , Professor of 

Psychology in Franklin and Marshall College New York and London. 

Macmillan Co 1929 Pp rv + 469 Price 10s 6d ) 

It is strange that the question how philosophy should be taught — the 
question of curriculum, which looms so large m sub university circles — is 
neves seriously discuss©! by us sokilur atnbulando Yet it Is easy to discern 
principles m our practice, and one of them is that philosophy should be 
exhibited not as a tradition but as a natural and unavoidable consequence of 
present-day problems In this country Russell, with his contempt for history, 
is its most outspoken advocate Obviously the principle will work itself out 
in different ways according to the temperamental bias and scholastic training 
of each sev eral teacher one w ill start from the intimate perplexities of morality 
and religion, another from the bristling problems of science and politics, 
another from the embarrassment of our res the tic sensibility before the weird 
variety of weird things now being offered to it, and another from the pre- 
suppositions and adumbrations of the fundamental sciences 
Professor Dotterex would begin with the sciences One of his reasons is that 
philosophy should be (as in intention it alw ays has been) a part of our collective 
attempt to explain fact This suggests that the only way of getting to know 
facts is to turn to the sciences, and also that explanation can only proceed 
from facts and neves to them He is on stronger ground when he points out 
that since the central problems of philosophy arouse deep emotions which make 
cool judgments hard they should not be approached until the student has 
acquired the habit of dispassionate thinking by reflection on problems which 
have no direct or obvious relation to our moral and religious interests The 
chief difficulty of realizing his method is the inability of most of us who are 
teachers to master the vast field thus prescribed, or, supposing that to be 
overcome the inability of students with no scientific training to seize the real 
force of scientific examples The ment of his book is that its primary aim is to 
overcome this difficulty The first half of it gives a select summary of typical 
results in the v anous sciences (astronomy', geology, and physical geography 
are added to mathematics physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology'), 
together with a sketch of the evidence for them, and elicits and discusses the 
philosophical problems involved The procedure is a bold one, but the author 
Tightly urges that something of the sort is badly needed and he carries it out 
with a modesty that cannot offend any reasonable person So far as a non- 
scientist is able to judge, the scientific chapters are excellent both in the 
selection of topics and m the exposition, which is a triumph of simplification 
These chapters have passed the scrutiny of specialists The second half is an 
introduction to philosophy along the usual lines 

As an introductory textbook it is altogether admirable, worthy of the 
great labour that has gone to make it Intelligent students domg an honours 
course will find it a plain guide, the only' one w e have in English, and many a 
teacher will be glad of it as a plan and for its illustrations Each chapter is 
followed by a short bibliography, and there is a very full index 

T £ Jessop 


II ealth and Life a Study in Values By J A Hobson (London. Macmillan & 
Co 1929 Pp xxxL+489 Price 15s net) 

Apart from its Introduction, this book falls into four sections Part I 
( Standards of V elfare”) discusses the nature of human welfare and defines 
it as the realization of personality in community Part II ("Ethics in the 
Evolution of Economic Science’ ) presents ns with a survey of the origin and 
480 
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dcvlopmcnt of economic theory, and of its various attempts at a definition 
of wealth, with a view to showing how far non -economic considerations in 
general and ethical considerations m particular has e been and ought to be, 
operative in the minds of economists Part III ("The Ethics of Economic 
Life") turns from economic theories to economic systems and institutions, 
and seeks to exhibit the moral inadequacy of those now prevalent, especially 
m the attitude which they imply towards property and the obstacles which 
thc> place in the way of smooth and harmonious economic co-operation And 
m Part IV which is the longest, though from the philosophical point of view 
the least important part of the booh, we arc offered some "Organic Reforms 
of the Economic System " There is also an Appendix which contains, not 
only a short bibliography, but a fairly full list of questions and subjects for 


study 

This bncf and neccssanl> inadequate summary’ of the contents of the booh 
will no doubt suggest that its chic! interest for readers of this Journal lies 
in its first part, and to a lesser extent in the application, in the two succeedirg 
parts of the results there achieved But readers seeking enlightenment on 
the philosophical issues raised in it will be somewhat disappointed For there 
is little that vs original or carefully thought out in the discussion of welfare, 
except perhaps the attempt made principally in the third chapter, to show 
how ‘community is a necessary condition of welfare if not actually part of 
it and to point out that welfare however defined, is relevant to economics 
both in the productive and in the consumptive processes The ment of the 
discussion lies in fact in the treatment of practical detail rather than in any 
general principles for which it could be said to contend And then, in the 
succeeding parts, when ethical considerations are applied to economic theories 
and systems, what is applied is not so much the position theoretically worked 
out in this first part as simply the ordinary unrcflective moral attitude of the 
plain man of to-day This could, no doubt, be said of most moral condem- 
nations of capitalism or other economic systems, nor is it necessarily an error, 
since a moral philosophy is not much more necessary for judging social 
systems and institutions than it is for judging individual actions or motives 
But it has the inevitable result that the first part of the book is less closely 
connected with the succeeding parts than we expect it to be 
There is, m fact little continuous argument, ethical, economic, or of any 
other kind, anywhere m the book In spite of its coherent framework, it is 
digressive throughout even the distinction on which Parts II and III are 
separated from one another is not always maintained, nor is it always dear 
whether the judgments that are passed \n it are economic or ethical As 
might be expected by those who are acquainted with Mr Hobson's other 

writings. Parts II and III are inspired by a very definite point of \ lew 

the same, m fact, which has inspired his other writings But it is cot worked 
out into a general thesis, even out of relation to Part I, and its relevance to 
these parts is simply that it provides guidance for, and is illustrated in, a 
detailed and critical discussion of the moral adequacy both, of economic 
theory' as a w hole and in detail and of economic systems actual and possible 
In the course of this discussion Sir Hobson certainly succeeds m covering 
most of the points that are liable to trouble the minds of thoughtful people 
when they reflect upon our economic discontents, touching even upon points 
which are foreign to the framework of the book or remote from the context 
in which they are Set And readers of this Journal will knew very, well 
that his qualities are admirably suited lor a task of this kind They are 
indeed so admirably suited as to entitle ns to regard some of the defects of 
the book as advantages, and perhaps ei en to praise the absence of any general 
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thesis as amounting to a meritorious refusal to maintain an exclusive and 
limited point of view. Tor his generous sympathies, bis wide knowledge, his 
cautious mind, and his earnest endeavours to be impartial, inevitably make 
his discussions valuable and stimulating, whatetcr topics he may be dealing 
with And the stimulus derived from them is surely as useful as the presen 
tation of a cut and -dried argument which needs to be either accepted or 
rejected 

It is, however, to be regretted, even from this point of view, that the book 
is disfigured by a number of inaccuracies, due probably to hasty proof 
reading or caTeless punting Tor example, v.e are told (p 17) that “Hobbes 
declared that Reason is and always must be the servant of the pasions’ ”, 
and are referred (p 156) to Mr J M Keynes’ Economic Consequences of the 
War, and also (p 87) to the doctrine, apparently attnbuted to Aristotle, 
of virtue as a Means * On p 434 there is an entirely incoherent sentence, 
presumably caused by the omission of a line in the pnnting, and in one or 
two places figures seem to have been incorrectly reproduced Mr Hobson 
(or the printer 5 ) has also an irritating habit of coining unnecessary new w ords, 
of which 'utoped' (p 327), ’equatics’ (p 166), and 'Ublitariamsts' (p 109), 
may serve as examples and he confuses us further m places by the simul- 
taneous use, in his illustrations, of English and American currency (The 
book was printed in America ) These may seem to be grave blemishes, jet 
they do not any more than its other defects, detract from the generous and 
humane spirit in which the book w as vvntten 

Oliver de Selivcourt. 


Lmbry ology and Liolution By Ci R dc Bler (Oxford At the Clarendon 
Press 1930 Tp in. + xi6 Price 5s net) 

In two previous books — Growth and An Introduction to Experimental 
Lmbryology — Mr C R de Beer has already displayed his talent for convey- 
ing a great deal of information in a small compass The present book, which 
is about the same sire as the former ones, deals with the relation between 
individual development and racial evolution, and the celebrated "law” of 
recapitulation It is described in the Preface as “the outcome of a simmering 
revolt” against the latter doctrine 

If a theory is sufficiently nebulous, it is extremely difficult to know what 
precisely one is revolting against, and it cannot be refuted If it is coupled with 
the name of a famous authority, it may enjoy a longer life than it deserves, 
until finally the focus of scientific attention changes and it is forgotten These 
are, perhaps, some of the reasons why Haeckel’s famous doctrine attracts so 
little attention at the present day There has been a gradual dwindling of 
interest in all speculation of this sort among modem biologists, the tendency 
of the age being to confine attention to topics which admit ot an appeal to 
experimental data How can we possibly test hypotheses about the racial 
evolution of an animal group in cases where there is no possibility of fossil 
evidence ’ How can we use embryological data in the construction of hypo- 
thetical pedigrees and then discuss theories about the relation between pedi- 
gree and individual development when the very construction of such pedigrees 
presupposes some such theory’ Mr de Beer uses the terms ‘ inferred” and 
"proved ' in a somewhat strange sense in a reference to this point He says 
(p 103) "the ancestral adult structure can only be inferred and not proved 
432 
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hom a study of development W hat stems to be meant is Hut * t lean i make 
more or less plausible guesses which cannot apart [rom non ctnbryologio 1 
data be checked Considerations ol this kind suggest that speculations relating 
to these topics will inevitably be inconclusive and can never attain to the 
status of scientifc knowledge But those men of science in the nineteenth 
century who condemned speculative philosophy did not include such specu 
lations as these in their condemnation because they happened to be interested 

Perhaps the clearest and most essential feature of the doctrine of rccnpitu 
lation has been the belief that evolution has consisted m the tacking on of 
something new at the end of life histones in genetic succession But even the 
recapitulation theory itself was compelled to modify this contention and it is 
this belief with wl ich Mr de Beer s discussion chiefly deals 1 le bnngs forw ard 
reasons based on recent experimental investigations for believing that a 
change in the genetic type of a succession of rygotes may have consequences 
for any stage in the subsequent developmental processes lie distinguishes a 
number of theoretically possible ways in which tl e time of appearance of a 
part in relation to the whole Itfe history may change and then proceeds to 
describe cases which can be interpreted on the basis ol these possible hypo 
theses 

Mr de Beer has thus succeeded in giving a very new and refreshing tum to 
an old topic And while the pure experimentalist may sliake his head in dis 
gust and the strict logician tear bis locks in despair land these discussions are 
rather exasperating from the latter standpoint) such an inquiry into the con 
sequences of possib hties not contemplated by nineteenth-century biologv ts 
is surely not without value Theories of this kind arc only dangerous w hen 
they arc used by eugenical enthusiasts as arguments for sociological expen 
meats 

One obstacle to the working out of the consequences of a newer set of 
assumptions is the present lack of a suitable language and suitable concepts 
with which to discuss them Mr de Beer has not approached these questions 
from this point of view But this has been a potent factor in the inconclusive 
ness of the older discussions of the same topics What is one to understand by 
the assertion that phylogeny is the mechanical cause of ontogeny’ ? How can 
we speak of the cause of anything and how can such an abstraction as ph\ 
logeny be spoken of as a cause ? Mr de Beer follows this bad precedent when 
he speaks of neoteny as the cause of the retention of plasticity There 
does not seem to be any hope of a clear issue to these discussions so long as 
they are conducted in terms of vague abstract substantives W c also need a 
better analysis of developmental processes Throughout the book Mr de Beer 
uses the expressions internal factors and external factors and he identi 
lies the former with the genes or hypothetical nuclear particles of modem 
genetics He speaks of these two sets of factors as moulding the animal 
through the successive stages of ontogeny One is thus left to wonder what 
this ent,ty may be which is referred to as the animal Surely the internal 
a« on as above defined a re# a*oi thaamma] ConsaqaS X £££- 
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ac processes of stellar, planetary, geological, and chemical evolution—to 
xaunahly, we may say And since tins postulated agency is opposed to 
latcmlity, w e may as w ell call it spmt. meaning just w hat is suggested abov c 
On the universal scale the spiritistic agency is of course, unimaginable. 

, n the microscopic scale we discos er it in human cflorts at organization On the 
microscopic scale we say that it is creative, but to obtain useful energy 
n synthesizing Starch from carbon dioxide and water, whether by a green 
plant, or an experimenter is also treatise A creative result is one attained 
frequently and by intention for the same result may occur at random but 
mth great improbability A poem may be a treatise result but Swifts 
5ulli\cr saw the savants at the Academy of Lagado trying to obtain it by 
a random process and without intention Clearly life as we know it introspec- 
ts elj has something of the organizing agency that we postulate as the reason 
for the initial phase of the umv erse 

Which means that life is spmt and that organic evolution has been the 
manifestation of spirit — that which has in the latter phases of cosmic evolu- 
tion resisted the degradation of universal energy 
On. Mr Standing s analogy c\ olution may be thought about as decompos- 
able into trends which fuse in human personality — just as white light is 
decomposable as it passes through a pnsm Life (arbitrarily) decomposes, 
as we attend to one aspect after another, into the biological elementary cate- 
gories These are assimilation grozth tnth differentiation (development). 
reproduction , reproduction uith differentiation (evolution) and self preserva- 
tion We do not see these activ itics in inorganic ev olution Now this is cot all — 
the categories express strictly physiological processes wluch exhibit analogies 
with inorganic ones Thus an acid exhibits a tendency which is neutralized by 
chemical contact with a base, alter which a stable salt is formed and nothing 
more happens So an animal feels tendency towards assimilation, and the 
tendency is satisfied by feeding but it becomes hungry again, and there is 
nev er stabilization of its condition It reproduces, but it continues to reproduce 
(via the race), and there is no limit to the process in potentiality', and so on 
Further, the urges of life persist beyond the states of normality, which we 
have suggested, are analogous with the neutralization of an acid and so 
something new occurs in the higher organisms at all events, as the results of 
the fife-urges We may attempt to trace the factors of personality in the 
excess values o! the operations of the life-urges 

Over adaptations to environment result in the failures of races as wc see 
them in the paleontological records or m the bizarre morphologies and life- 
histones of many parasites Ov er-eating results in satiety and in the luxunan- 
cies of the banquet The capture of animals for food has exceeded itself in the 
extravagancies of killing for sport Reproduction has had obvious excess- 
value in prostitution The storage of food by the wild animal that prepares to 
face deprivation has become monopoly in trade Sheltering devices have 
become the luxuries of habitation and dress And so on 

But, these things being admitted we may not deny that those correspon- 
dences between organic functioning aud behaviour, on the one band and the 
environment on the other— correspondences that are valid or avail, for self- 
preservation — become truth, ‘'finish" in the elaboration of artifacts whereby 
the latter become the more efficient, end in the feeling of beauty , the impulse 
to greganousness one for all and all for one — has attained momentum, in 
goodness and parental care The leaning of one generation over another, as 
Bergson says has become love Thus the highest human personalities are 
sublimations of organic tendencies — the expressions of spmt All this can 
easily be amplified from the facta of biology 
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In Mr Standing s book all this is implicit where the expression may not 
1 >c as «e have indicated above The biology is sound and the illustrations that 
are drawn from physiology natural history and evolutionary process bear 
clearly on the arguments The religious expositions with which each chapter 
concludes may be regarded as analogies with rather than deductions from 
the biological matter But the reader will readily see the force of these analo- 
gies by following out the lines of thought indicated abov e 

Jamfs Johvstone 


Cta) francesco Ptco della V> randola Ot tie Imagination By II Caplan 
Assistant 1’rofessor of Classics in Cornell University New Haven 
\ a! o University Press for Cornell University Tngland Milford and 
Oxford University Press 1930 Pp ix + 102 Price 4s 6d wrappers 

The remarkable university libraries of the United States are providing 
facilities for research in the byways of history which are being taken full 
advantage of Contributions ranging from papers to impressive volumes to 
our knowledge of long neglected persons and their work are being steadily 
produced Some of them have the unintended result of showing that the neglect 
was merited and may be continued Others while falling short of revising a 
reputation make available texts inaccessible to most of us and induce us to 
read them Professor Caplan s book is of this latter kind it gives a text which 
has not been printed since 1601 and which seems to have been translated 
only once before and that as long ago as 1557 (in Trench) 

John Francis Pico della Mirandola (d 1533) was nephew of the better known 
John Pico and like his uncle was one of the prominent figures of the great 
humanistic school of Florence Holding an insecure lordship and drawn by 
circumstance into frequent petty warfare he wa 3 yet able to produce a 
considerable body of philosophical and religious writings once widely read 
Any generalization about the humanism of the Renaissance would be unfair 
without a consideration of his work In him the Renaissance expresses itself 
neither as a carnival of licentious paganism nor as an exclusive passion for 
pagan thought He u a humanist in the larger not in the etymological sense 
of the term he is as theocentnc as any scholastic only he brings to his religion 
the love of ancient letters and recognizes the light of revelation outside the 
Scriptures the Fathers and the Councils Indeed his work may be defined 
as an attempt to rethink and re-express the Christian doctrine in the full light 
of the newly discovered philosophies of Greece and Rome Though in the 
centre of the Platomzing movement it would be superficial to call him a 
Platomst his Platonism is Neoplatonism which from the first made large 
borrowings from Anstotle and to these the younger Pico added further direct 
borrowings of his own His psychology for example is largely that of 
Anstotle s De Anima on which he wrote a commentary which has not sur 
vived Accordingly he rejects Plato s theory of innate ideas (De Jmagxn ch v) 
It is his metaphysic of mind that leans on Plato — m the present treatise his 
depreciation of imagination and his making of body and spin t two substances 
(ch vi) 

The short treatise on imagination f rst published in 1300 is practical in its 
purpose Professor Caplan calls it ethical I should prefer to call it hortatory 
with the admission that it is exhortation philosophically pondered It opens 
with a bnef summary of Anstotle s psychology of imagination distinguished 
by a masterly lucidity and conciseness He first distinguishes imagination 
from sense on the one hand an 1 from opinion and reason on the other but 
In reference to the former of these distinctions he sees the necessity of the 
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Question ich i% ) «t wk» tautum sensual* ammv potextas 

on® xnodo rensus communis tnodo imaginam* facultatis mcxlo memoriT 
nomen pro functionum disersitate obtinrat ( "bich according to the 
diversity ot its tunctions ma\ be called ) and in the end inclines to 
answer it affirmatively rcr imagmationcm emm ad pnrsens intcllego 
omnem sensual* «m uvtenorem \ira qmbuscumque ca nomimbus ab all* 
censcatur {ch \ ) Then follows an examination of the place of imagination 
in the moral life Images arc potent in exciting desire I \il images are re 
sponsible tor most moral corruption con\crvl\ the young may be extab 
lidieil in habits of good desire by presenting moral and religious truth m the 
form of attracts e and warning images (ch xn ) In the manner of Tpictctus 
who is several times referred to explicitly the author points out that man) 
of our fears and \cxations are due to the misinterpretation of images and 
insists that in a healthy mind desire is ruled not by imagination but entirely 
by reason The use of imagery in private devotion is also touched upon 
rrofessor Caplan s translation is admirably earned out \\ ith elegance as 
well as accuracy and his introduction and annotations are models of cconom 
teal statement It is a pure pleasure to ha\e this interesting treatise made 
available with, such competent modesty And as becomes a beautiful boob 
it is beautifully printed 

T E Jtssop 


J nticipJes o/ rxfenmeultl Ptychology H> JlrxRi Pilkon Translated by 
J 11 Mrvru Intemanonal labrary of lVychology etc (tandem 
kegan Paul Trench TrObncr «.l Co Ltd 19 9 Pp \m + 190 IVicc 
lew Od ) 

Tlu» work is a translation of Piiron s little booh Ps\chol gie exftnmtntate 
in the Collection Anuand Colin The little book itself is an excellent one 
and especially interesting because ol the point of a icw- from which it is written 
Plfron i» first and foremost an experimentalist It can be safely assumed 
therefore that his sy mpathics will be w ith the l>eha\ tourists 1 Iis betas lounsm 
however is a aery sane and moderate bchaaioun m and he quite definitely 
refu cs to go the whole way with Matson and Paaloa Beginning with an 
hrtoncal introduction 1c goes on to coacc the whole range ol modern 
iwyahology as seen from the experimentalist s standpoint The standpoint 
is cleatla defined in the first chapter Me quote him in the 1 ranch designedly 
C e>t avn 1 que tout un doniainc d fctufles psychologiqura conudfcrt comme 
ayant trait 'i des phfnonifnes de conscience conceme en raalitd des formes 
particuMrcs d activate de condmte des niodalitfs caractfri tuples de re* 
actions, principalcment act bales 

In this passage tic translator translates tie entire domain' Tins i-> 
more or less characteristic of tl e loosener and carclessnc-s of the translation 
throughout Ilut eacii carelessness will hardly explain some of the more 
serious errors They suggest imperfect knowledge ot the language or of 
psychology or of Yxrth Sometimes the translator makes the author sav 
practically the opposite of what he docs say Ibr example IVron says 
a\cc un poids d un milligramme nucunc reaction ne peut Ctre obtenue en 
rep^tant loo fois 1 excitation The translator makes lum say for a weight 
of a milligram any reaction may be recorded by repeating the excitation a 
iumlmi times which in its context is sheer nonsense Tnough tor the 
translation w hich is one of the worst the present writer has cv er come across 

ArmimlVljl” '™ » lw ^' * v ' r> <™rrtlitwi\t The Collation 

A ! Colm » "''third lot "it intdhgrnt rrultr who tviehcs to set a 
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general view of a field different from his own ' sptoalitfi ’ Books of this kind 
are apt to suffer from over-compression They leave out details and include 
more than can be easily grasped without the details This is perhaps the one 
fault of the present work Apart from this which as we have indicated is 
apt to make it somewhat difficult reading independently of the vices of a 
bad translation it may be warmly recommended to anyone who wishes to 
get a passably clear and concise statement of the present position in every 
field of experimental psychology But such a reader is strongly advised to 
read the book in the original French Even to a poor French scholar it will 
be more intelligible thus than m the English translation 

James Drever 


A tit misfit Magic and the Divine King By G£za E6heisi PhD author ol 
Australian Totemism (London Kegan Paul Trench Trubner & Co 
Ltd 1930 Pp xvm + 390 Pnce 21s net) 

Science like evolution progresses by variation and selection Thus 
scientists can be roughly divided into the productive and the critical 
according to which of these two functions they perform The purely cntical 
are quick to eliminate the errors of other people but this same faculty 
is apt to make them over cautious in the development of their own ideas 
Dr R6heim does not suffer from this defect He is an extreme example of 
the productive type He is prolific of original ideas but he leaves it to others 
to select those which are worthy to survive 
The underlying motive in his present work 13 an attempt to apply some 
of Ferencri s psycho-biological speculations w the anthropological field 
Fetencn in his Versuch enter Gemtallkeoue regards the act of generation as 
an autotomy which is the present equivalent of the multiplication by fission 
of the protozoa He suggests that the fear of castration which psycho- 
analysis so regularly reveals is a resistance against the impulse to autotomy 
or fission and that this fear is only absent when the separated part is mcor 
porated into a being who is loved and therefore treated for the moment at 
least as a part of the self 

Dr Kdheim in his attempt to reduce the strange fears and customs of 
primitive man to the same source begins by pointing out that the funda 
mental dread of the savage is of tbe loss of a part of lumself This dread he 
illustrates in the fear lest hair nails or excreta should be stolen by a sorcerer 
in the fear of the loss of the soul at death and in the fear of the loss of mana 
which underlies taboos on intercourse These objects are he argues symbols 
of the penis or of semen Thus for example he finds evidence of the phallic 
significance ol the soul in the Egyptian belief that the fish which swallowed 
the phallus of Osins was also the fish which earned the souls of the dead to the 
other world (31) 

Dr R6heim next attempts to explain the consolation for death offered in 
helmfe ml a. ffifeisc. VAt Va. baa. wnsit Awt-Va vriAvatt VraA ottas 

world is a symbol of the womb and he therefore argues that the unconscious 
which regards death as castration seeks also to regard it as the only kind of 
castration which 13 tolerable namely coitus with someone who is loved 
The soul enters heaven as the sperm enters the ovum and for the same reason 
The idea of the loss of the semen or of death would not be bearable without 
this consolation (381) 

The rest of the book is concerned with the medicine man the Divine King 
and the Scape Goat The medicine man performs much the same ceremony 
either to kill or cure his victim or his patient Thi3 ceremony Dr Rfiheim 
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interprets as a symbolic castration a symbolic coitus or as a combination 
o! the two Thus the kidnejs were regarded by the Hebrews as the scat of 
lust and in the Targum the same word is used for kidnej and for testicle (67} 
It xs especiallj the kidney fat which is stolen by the sorcerer Or again the 
Lontja wizards smear a rope with blood from the subincised penis and project 
it m the form of a serpent into their victims {74) The good medicine man 
cures by restoring what the bad medicine man has taken from the bodj or 
by removing w hat he has put into it 

The Divine King and the Scape Goat are both cultural descendants of the 
medicine man but Dr R 61 eim finds that their phallic attributes are more 
de\ eloped (384) Thus the symbol of King Encthomus was a serpent or a 
wooden phallus (261) The Divine King was the consort of the Great Mother 
and he was sacrificed He was thus a ruler who satisfied the unconscious 
desires of his subjects and who suffered the talion punishment for them (224) 
The Scape Goat w as a degenerate derivative of the Divine King (31 x) He too 
symbolically performed the sin of coitus and suflered the penalty of castration 

It is impossible here to summarize the evidence which Dr Rfiheun has 
collected to support his thesis But anyone who reads his work with care and 
patience will be at least convinced of the extraordinary prevalence of sexual 
symbolism m myths and cults In particular he wall probably be persuaded 
that the soul the Divine King and the Scape Goat are often phallic symbols 
and lastly that death and especialt> sacrifice may symbolize both castration 
and intercourse 

This last result requires some further comment The fact that the same 
situation can apparently symbolize such difleient things has long been a 
problem of psj cho-analj sis Rank has attempted to explain it by reducing 
the impulse of generation and the fear of castration to an urge to return to 
the womb and to a dread of the repetition of the shock of birth Dr Rfiheim 
following Ferenczi attempts to explain the same coincidence of desire and 
fear by deriving them from a protozoa s impulse to fission and to its sup- 
posititious resistance against this e\ent Such speculations howe\ er ingenious 
they may be have not been generally accepted b> the psycho-analytical 
school The more usual view is that incest and castration are so intimately 
associated as crime and punishment that it is difficult to desire or fear the 
one without feanng or desiring the other 

Although Dr R6heim has developed his argument and arranged his material 
more systematically than m his Australian Totenusm his writing still displays 
a characteristic disregard for the mental comfort of his readers But it is 
ungenerous to criticize too severely a work which contains so much of value 
For although some of its hypotheses are extravagant and difficult to follow 
the general impression which it should leave is respect for the learning the 
tfxhhtv and- tin*, era omgi 'if- the. a; ithar. 

Roger Mosey Kyrle 


An Introdichon to the Social Science: By C DELISLE Burn's (London 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd 1930 Pp 112 Pnce 2s Gd net) 

Thu, Uttle solume 13 a reprint ot a senes ot articles recently published in 
this Journal but it it is conieuient that it should be reissued in book form 
it is perhaps also convenient that it should be briefly noticed ev en in th- place 
of its original appearance In spite ot the digressive manner in ntach ,t ls 
written Its plan is quite simple The first three chapters are deioted to the 
three principal spheres ot social relations politics economic, and culture 
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with the aim of showing h°w a more comprehensive social philosophy is neces- 
sary to correct the limitations of the special social sciences dealing with each 
or rather of making this P°mt about politics and economics and of arguing 
that ‘culture no less th an they, is an important sphere of social relations 
Chapter IV is occupied *ith a discussion, at the same time theoretical and 
practical and indeed probably the best thing in the book, ot Order and Liberty , 
regarded as the chief problem ot a comprehensive social philosophy “While in 
Chapter V ( 'Man and Society ') such a philosophy is shown to be useful in 
supplementing other deficiencies than those of the social sciences so far 
considered including so™ general philosophy itself Naturally enough, 
we cannot expect a closely reasoned social theory in a v olume of this character, 
of which the purpose is obviously to sketch and stimulate rather than to 
discuss or convince But Mr Bums writes from a comprehensive point of view 
which, though chiefly evident in his detailed and incidental discussions 
enables him also to achieve a certain measure of success in his more general 
aims of surveying the whole field of social relations and of indicating the 
incompetence of the sp£«al social sciences to cover it adequately. It will, 
however, be felt by som e readers that even in these tasks his success would 
have been greater if he bad raised the question whether political science, in 
view of the ubiquity of the problem of government with which it deals, is 
not the fundamental social science, rather than just one science parallel 
with the others— especially since the problem of Order and Liberty, which he 
seems to regard as one? of the major problems of a comprehensive social 
philosophy, appears to be much more closely connected with it than with 
any other social science While other readers, in view of his own obligations, 
in his discussion of th*t problem and elsewhere will regret the attitude 
implied in his remark (p 86) that "most commentary upon dead philosophers 
is w aste of time ’ 

Oliver dd Scuncourt 


Sctmhhya and Modern Thought By Jajneswar Ghosh, MA, PhD (Cal 
cutta The Book Company Ltd 1930 Pp 111 + 141 ) 

The author of this bo°h * s Lr J Ghosh, Principal of the Ananda Mohana 
College, Mymensingh who has previously published three volumes on Rent, 
Land Tenure and Higher Education, which have been very favourably 
reviewed foT qualities which are also evident in the present volume His 
object in writing it was/ he says to convince his readers that old ideals and 
outlooks were not necessarily obsolete As an advocate of Oriental learning, 
he wished to place before his readers a notable production of the Indian 
Mind Though the Samkhya has not the practical importance of the VedSnta, 
a knowledge of it is necessary for the understanding ot the latter system 
The author, following the example of some others translates the term 
Piirnsfta as Soul It is better, however, to use the word Spint, because the 
English term Soul connotes Mind, and Mtnd »s alien to the Purusha, who yet 
identifies itself with it The book shows the qualities of the preceding 
volumes by the same author, being dear, lucid and scholarly, and is, 
within its measures, of utility by its interesting presentation of the more 
important concepts and principles of the Samkhya system 

JOHN Vi'OODROFFr 
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Books recci\ci\ Mso — 

Heinrich Trts Reward Rol-ano Sew Ltben h nd Sew II erk T^cipzig Felix 
McmcrVcrlag 1929 Pp x + 109 Prcis hrochiert RM 5 gcbundcnRM 7 
Spwo.a Selections rditcd bjr John V ild London Clmlcs Scribner's Sons 
1930 Pp lxi + 479 3s <kl 

r R Rost OBC KiH.MRCS 1 RCP The Nature of Consciousness 
London Williams A Norgate 1 1 <\ 1930 Pp 158 12s 6<t 
Marion Rush Stou. Whew ells Philosophy of Induction Lancaster Pi 
Lancaster Press Inc 1929 Pp »v + 135 
IlunrRT M Fostos D Lit Man and the Image of God London Macmilhn 
A Co 1930 Pp 228 7s 6d 

Gabriel Marcel Journal M/laphystque (Bibliotlitquc tics I docs) Pans 
Libramc Gallimard 1927 (i r edition ) Pp xi + 242 Fncc 35 frs 
1 1 AN 5 Dtutscu PlxD ethical Principles w Theory and Practice (Tr b* 
W H Johnston ) London George Allen A Unwin Ltd 1930 Pp 248 
7s 6d 

S Harrison Thomson PhD BLitt (Editor) Johannts II ychf Summit 
de Ente Liliri Pnmi Tractatus Primus et Secundus Oxford Clarendon 
Press 1930 Pp xxx\ 1 +119 10s (xi 

GiovalM Gfntilf Storm della Filosofia Itahana dal Genot esi al Galluppi 
Seconds Eduionc Two \olumcs Milano rratelh Tre\es 1930 Vol I 
pp xv + 272 Vol II pp 260 TwoaoIuibcs Lire 40 
Richard M Vaughan The Significance of Personality New \ork The 
Macmillan Co 1930 Pp vin + 302 tos 6d 
Jacod Bohme (Tr John Rolleston Earle M A ) De Cledione Gratia & 
Quastiones Thtosophea London Constable A Co 1930 Pp Ixx +- 325 
10s 6d 

Various Contemporary American Philosophy (Ed George P Adams and 
Mu Peprerell MovTAGur ) Kcw \ork The Macmillan Co London 
George Allen A Unwin Ltd 1930 Vol I pp 450 16s Vol II pp 447 iOs 
Charles E HoortR The Fallacies of Palatum Or the Real World and the 
Rational Wilt London Watts & Co. Ltd 1930 Pp x + 211 10s 6d 
Vinous The Drift of Ciuheation London George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
J930 Pp 254 7s 6d 

S D McConnell DD LLD.DCL Immortabihty London and New York 
Macmillan & Co 1930 Pp 178 6s 6d 

Sir James George Tr azer OM.TRS T B A The Groutk of Plato’s Ideal 
Theory An essa> London Macmillan A Co 1930 Pp \u -f- 114 7s 6d 
Lleaaelvn Pow a s The Pathetic Fallacy a Study of Christianity London 
Longmans Green A Co 1930 Pp vu + 129 5s 
A Wolf M A . D Lit Textbook of Logic London George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd 193° Pp 407 los 

Sir Oliver Lodce Reyoud Physics or the Idealization of Mechanism 
London George Allen & Unwin Ltd 1930 Pp 172 5s 
Alexander Meek DSc The Progress of Life A Study i>, Psychogenet >c 
Evolution London Edward Arnold & Co 1930 Pp vn -f- 193 j os gj 
Opera hactenus tnedUa Rogers Bacom Fasc X Questioned Supra Ltbros 
Prime Philosophic Anstotehs Nunc Primum Edidit Robert Steele 
collaborate Ferdinand M Delorme, OFM Oxonu e Typographeo 
Clarendoniano Londom apud Humphredum Milford 1930 Pp xxxu 
-f- 360 28s r 

Wolfgang Kohler Ph D Gestalt Psychology London G Bell & Sons 
1930 Pp xi -f 312 15s 
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Jro. Puget DSc. Tie Child's Ccm-ep^cm cj CausaUy (International 
library oi Psychology and Philosophy ) London Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tnibner & Co 193,0 Pp vux J- 309 12s. 6&. 

Howard O Eaton Ph_D Tl’ Austrian Philosophy cf I clues ~Soiraa n. 

USV University of OUahoaa Press 1930 Pp via — 350 5 dollars. 

R. H. W nnc n A Mtrtaiure History cj Europ’an Art London Oxford 
Umveisitv Press Humphrey MUfonl 1030 Pp m -- So 4s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Paget Bart- Babel c r the Past Present and Future of Human 
Speed London Kegau Pad, Trench, Trubner & Co 1930 Pp 03 
•'s. 6d. 

F M. PowiCEE Fdlrrt Grossetest’ and tie \tco~radean Ethics [Proceeding s 
of the Bncsh Academy \ 6L VVI ) London Humphrey Milford. 1930, 
Pp '»•> is 6d- 

% ittokio D MaCCHIOro From Orpheus to Paul (Schermerhorn Lectures I ) 
hew \orV Henry Holt & Co 1930 Pp '•6'* 3 dollars. 

H Pieron Le Dhcloppemeni mental ei 1 In! Uigence Pam, Mean 19^9 
Pp aU-93 Fr 10 

A. Ri\actd Lrs Grands Courar-is de la Pensie antique Collection Armand 
Colin. Pam, Colin 1930 Pp -19 Fr 9 
A. Cressos Les Sys’bnes philosophises Collection Arm and Colin. Pans 
Colin 1930 Pp 219 Fr 9 

L. Robin Platon CEwrres corrpliLs torre II 2 C partie Le Banquet CoDec 

tion des Unn crates de France Pans Soa6t6 d ‘Edition “Les Belles 
Lettres ig'g Pp cm 184 Fr -5 
J Targets Les Idles Morales et Rehgeuses de Me lode d Olympe ContribnOon 
a 1 etude des rapports du Chnstianisme et de Hdlemsme h la fin dn 
troisiime siede Pans Beanchesne. Pp 266 Fr 46. 

J Fargues. Methode d Olympe Du Libre Arbitre Traduction. Pam 
Beanchesne Pp 184 Fr 36 

P Brevet Maupertuis Etude Biographique Pans Blanchard 19 9 Pp 190 
Maupcrtms L (Eeurre et sa place dans la pensle scierJijique et la philo- 
sophic du mu silcl' Pans Blanchard. 19-9 Pp 4S7 Fr 75 les deux. 

M. Foucault Pr entires Lemons d’ Psychologic expenmeidale h 1 usage des 

candidates an Baccalanreat. Pans Bela grave 1930 Pp 94 Fr 12 
R Jouvet La Action de Substance Essoi listen yue tl Crmju* Pam 
Beanchesne 19 9 Pp 335 Fr 50 

MM. Jouvet Bover Movnot Civurnu Romxyer, and De Siveti 
Etudes svr St Augustin Archives de Philosophic t ol VII Cahier II 
Pans Beanchesne. Pp '••p 

E Brebter Hxsltnrc de la Philosophic Tome II La Philosophic Modrme 
Fascicule I Le Lhx Septilrre slide Pans Mean I9>g Pp 314 Fr -o 
L. BrensceuCg Les Etapes de la Philsoscphe molhernatique 3eme ed 
Pans Alcan Pp 591 Fr 60 

Arthur O LoveJoy The Ret olt against Dualism London George Allen & 
Umnn Ltd. 1930 Pp xu + 325 15s 

V* BarcEsKX> *a«p Engianb Essays Boston "Tne Tour "Seas Lo 1930 
Pp 191 5 dollars. 

GsJ-Vano Delia \ QtpE. II Mtstieismo Sperulafiuo di Maestro Ecjtharf 
Bologna Licnuo Cappelli. 1930 Pp vn 4- 291 
Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, C.BJEL, FJLS, D Sc. LI_D Materialism 
and I itahsm in Biologj (Herbert Spencer Lecture 1930) Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press 1930 Pp 30 2s 

Covstm.ce Bloor. MA. The Process of Learning London Regan Paul 
Trench Tmbner & Co 1930 Pp ni + 284 7s. 6d 
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institute notes 

The syllabus lor the Session l93°-3' 1! "» o( reparation, and copies 

will be sent to all members m due course 

The Session which has just closed has again been successful The lecture 
courses have been of the best and the attendance good The Evening Meetings 
have once more attracted good audiences to discuss important topics intro- 
duced by distinguished speakers Dr. William Drown spoke on "Mind and 
Body" . Sir Herbert Samuel on “The Dual Basis of Conduct*', Mr G Lowes 
Dickinson on "The Value of Art”. Principal L P Jacks on "The Philosophy 
of Adult Education ’ , Professor Leonard Hill on The Philosophy of a 
Biologist . Mr Joseph Needham on ' Religion and the Scientific Worker", 
Mr C E M Joad on * Matter, Life, and Value ” 

NORTH WALES CENTRE 

The North Wales Centre now contains twenty-seven full members of the 
Institute, as well as a fair number of Associates But its influence has been 
wider, for the Public Meetings which it has organized since its formation have 
aroused considerable interest in Bangor and have been well attended, at 
Professor Alexander’s meeting there was "standing room only " 

The following was the programme earned out dunng the first two terms of 
the Session — 

October 29 1929 Public Meeting Professor S Alexander of Manchester 
University on "Truth. Beauty, and Goodness *' 

December 5. 1929 Professor J Daniel on "Some Questions Connected 
with the Problem of Freewill " 

January 13, 1930 Mr J. D. Mabbott, Fellow of St, John’s College, 
Oxford, on “Ideas and Idealisms ’’ 

March 14, 1930. Professor J Gibson (Chairman of the Centre) on "The 
Idea of Value with Special Reference to the Views of Professor Moore.” 

A notable feature of the General Meetings has been the discussions which 
have followed the papers It is hoped to bold one further meeting in the 
Summer Term. 

Three Study Circles have met regularly dunng the Session, on Metaphysics, 
Ethics, and the Problem of the Self One at least of these will continue its 
meetings during the Summer T erm 

A K. Stout, Ho w Secretary and Treasurer, 

THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM CENTRE. 

The outstanding event of the Session was the visit of Professor J. L. 
Stocks on November 1, 1929 His subject was "The Golden Mean,” and his 
interesting and suggestive lecture vras greatly appreciated by the members 
of the Centre and the considerable number of visitors who were present. 
The November meeting was the only open meeting Monthly discussions have 
been held as usual, and at the first of these Mr M V C. Jeffreys read a 
paper on "The Idea of God” from the psychological point of view, which 
raised so many problems that it served as the basis of all the following dis- 
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cussions Interest tended to concentrate itself on the subject of values, and 
though it cannot be claimed that any very definite conclusions emerged, 
different points of view were presented and argued out very fully. 

J. E. Alderson, Hon Secretary. 


SHEFFIELD CENTRE 

Ten meetings have been held during the Session, six of these being to hear 
and discuss Dr William Brown's broadcast addresses on Psychology and four 
being opened by papers delivered by local members By the kind permission 
of the University Authorities the first meeting took place in the University, 
and thereafter Professor Lea offered generous hospitality and the use of his 
Wireless Receiving Apparatus for the reception of Dr Brown's addresses 
On most occasions the attendance has been about twelve Discussion has been 
keen and vigorous 

The following are the papers delivered — 

(1) The Nature of Philosophy, by Dr B M Laing 

(2) Sumerian Psychology, by the Rev J R Donald, M A 

(3) The Glands tn Relation to Human Behanour, by Professor A, E, Naxsh, 
MA.BCh FRCP 

(4) The Place of Biology, by the Rev J R Donald, M A 

B M Laing, Hon Secretary. 

CARDIFF CENTRE. 

Two courses of seven lectures each were delivered during the winter months, 
from November to March, one by Professor Scott, on Man and the State, 
the othtT by Mr Thai bum on Sptngler's Restatement of the Msthttic Problem 

The lectures were given at University College, Cardiff, under the same con- 
ditions as the previous year, except that m the courses of 1929-1930 open 
discussion played an altogether more prominent part Discussion seemed to 
elicit the interest of the public, and on one or two cases a genuinely philo- 
sophical treatment of the matter at issue was achieved through the medium 
of argument 

John M Thorburn, Hon Secretary. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OT PHILOSOPHY 
[second circular) 

The Seventh International Congress of Philosophy n iU meet, September 1 
to 5 1930, at Oxford, England The programme of the Congress will be as 
follows — • 

A— General Plan 
Monday Eienittg, September 1st 

Opening Meeting Addresses of welcome, and reply by Representative of 
Foreign Delegates 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September and to $tk 
Mornings, 9 30-12 30 

Simultaneous Section Meetings m all Four Divisions 
Tuesday Afternoon 
General Session. Division A 
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Wednesday Afternoon 
General Session Din ision D 
Thursday Afternoon 
General Session Diusion C 
Thursday Etentng 
Business Meeting 
V riday Afternoon 
General Session Din ision D 


U — -Slssions 

Dh isiou A Mela physics — Geiirrnl Session 

Subject Arc Decent \dianccs in Physics of Metaphysical Importance? ' 

Section i 

Subject Is i Philosophy of History Consistent with the I acts, ot 
History ? 

Section 2 

Subject Must Biological Processes be T ithcr purposive or Mechanistic? 
Section 3 

Subject The Relations Between Metaphysics and Religion 
Section 4 

Subject Open Session 

Diiusois B Bogie and Lpisterrology — General Session 

Subjects («) The V alue of Recent Contributions to Logic 
(6) Phenomenology ' 

Section 1 

Subject The 'Nature ol Perception and oi its Objects 
Section 2 

Subject The Nature and Source of Non Perceptual I actors m Thinking 
Section 3 

Subject The Relation of Scientific Thinking to the Ideal of Ivnow ledge 
Section 4 

Subject Open Session 

Biusiou C Ethics Politics, and /Esthetics — General Session 

Subject The Value of Ethical and Political Philosojihy as Guides m 
Practice 

Section i 

Subject Is the Distinction Between Moral Rightness and Wrongness 
Ultimate 7 

Section 2 

Subject * Is the Ground of Political Obligation Always one and the 
Same? ’ 

Section 3 

Subject Recent Suggestions in the Theory of Tine Art 
Section 4 

Subject Open Session 
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Divtston D History of Philosophy — General Session 

Subject "In What Respects has Philosophy Progressed 5 ’ 

Section i Subsectton (a) Ancient Philosophy 
Subject "What is Alive and What is Dead in the Philosophy of Classical 
Antiquity?” 

Subsection (6) Median al Philosophy 

Subject "The Philosophical Problems at Issue in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries " 

Subsection (c) Oriental Philosophy 

Subject What Contributions have been made to Philosophy by 
Eastern Philosophers (Including Jews and Western Arabs)?” 
Section 2 Philosophy of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
Subject ' Has Kant by the Introduction of his Transcendental Method 
Rendered the Study of his Predecessors Unnecessary 5 ” 
Section 3 Phtlosophy of the Nineteenth and Tuenticth Centuries 
Subject Open Session 

The following have already signified their intention to attend the Congress 
as speakers — 

M Schlick (Austria). I* Noel, E Dupreel (Belgium), D Michaltschev 
(Bulgaria) , Jorgen Jorgensen, V Ruhr (Denmark), L Brunschvieg 
(France), B Bauch, H Dnesch E Ungerer, N Hartmann, J. Stenzel, 
A Liebert (Germany), S Radhaknshnan (India), B Croce, G Gentile, 
B Vansco A Ahotta G de Ruggiero (Italy), W Lutoslawski (Poland), 
G D Scraba (Roumama), R F A Hoerale, H G Stoker (South Africa). 
In the General Session of each Division four Readers of Papers will be 
designated The papers must not exceed twenty minutes, and discussion will 
follow 

In the Sections for which a topic is indicated, there will be four designated 
Readers of Papers, after which the topic will be open for discussion by other 
members of the Congress, but members who wish to read papers must send 
them m to the Congress not later than August ist The papers of designated 
Readers should not exceed twenty minutes, and other papers should not 
exceed ten minutes 

In the Open Sectional Meetings for which no topic is indicated, any members 
may contribute a paper provided that it is sent to the Committee not later than 
August ist These papers must not exceed fifteen minutes The Committee 
will distribute papers sent in to them among the Open Sessions All papers 
offered for the Congress must be in manuscnpt, or (preferably) typewritten, 
in a form Teady for the printer, and must not exceed 3 000 words for the 
General Sessions or 2 000 for the Sectional Sessions They should be sent to 
the Secretary and be m his hands before August 1st, and it is earnestly 
roqaestad that they should be sent to ftim os Cong as possible before (HaCa'a&. 
If these conditions are observed, the papers by designated speakers will be 
printed and circulated to members before the Sessions and will be published 
m tbe Proceedings ol the Congress An endeavour will be made to do the 
same with as many as possible of the papers offered and accepted by the 
Programme Committee for the Open Sessions, bnt no guarantee of their 
inclusion w the published Proceedings can be given 
The recognized languages for papers and oral discussion at the Congress will 
be English, French, German, and Italian 
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Prospcctiv c members o! the Congress are requested to send in their appli- 
cations as soon as possible together with their membership tees (for active 
members, £t for associates — wives and families of members — los ) to the 
Secretary, Mr A H Hannay, 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W. I, who will 
send them registration cards and record their names on the roll of the Congress. 
Members who pay by postal order or through a bank are requested to 
notify the Treasurer at the same time so that the payment can be identified 
All payments should be in English money Members will be entitled to a 
return ticket at a reduced fare from any place m the United Kingdom to 
Oxford 

Accommodation wall be provided at the following Colleges — 

Corpus Chnsti College Hertford College St Hilda's College, 

Magdalen College Merton College, Onel College, New College 

The general charge will be 12s Gd a day Delegates and members desiring 
accommodation should state particulars on the application form 

The sessions of the CongTess will be held at the Examination Schools 
Oxford The Secretary s office will be in the Examination Schools, and w ill 
be open from Saturday August 30 1930 Members of the Congress should 
register at the office as soon as possible after their arrival at Oxford Letters 
or telegrams for members may be addressed to the office for the duration of 
the Congress 

Tor the Organuing Committee, 

J A Smith 

Chairman 
A H Hannax, 

Secretary and Treasurer 
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{Incorporated under Ike Companies Acts 1908-1917 as a Company not for 
Profit but Unnted by Guarantee ) 
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Chairman of the Council 
Professor J H BIlirhead II A LLD 
Deputy Chairman of the Council 
A D Lindsay. C B E , M A 
Chatrman of the Executive Committer 
Sir Lynden Macassey KC.MA, LL D . D Sc 
Director of Studies 
Sydney E Hoofer, JIA 


Hon Se'retary 
P M Rossoale, LL 3 I 
Members of Council * 

f\V Brows, MA, SID, DSc. 


Prof S Alexander 031 MA, 
LL D , Lltt D . F B A 
Major the Hon John J Astor, 
MP 

Llewelyn B Atjcinson, 
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The Rx Hon Stanley Baldwin, 
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The Rt Rev E \V Barnes, SI A , 
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• By the Memorandum of Association a member of Conned on accepting 
lectureships with fees tpio facto ceases to be a member of the Council os 
Governing Body, and shall only be eligible lor re-election after he shall have 
ceased to hold snch office This provision applies to those original member* 
of Council whose names appear in the syllabus as lecturers for the Session 
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OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The British Institute of Philo* ophi cal Studies exists to bring leading 
exponents cl % arsons branches cf Philosophy into direct contact with the 
genial public, with th- purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and 
women m eve*y walk cf life for greater dearness and comprehensiveness of 
vision in human aEairs 

With this broad educational purpose in new, the Institute — 
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THE EARL OF BALFOUR 

Professor A W OLT 


I His Lire 

Arthur James Balfour was bom at Whittmghame, Cast Lothian, 
on July 25, 1S48 He was barely ten years old when his father died, 
and he succeeded to the estate He entered Eton m 1662, and there 
met Lord Rosebery In 2866 he went to Tnmty College, Cambridge, 
where he studied philosophy under Henry Sidgwich In 1S69 he 
obtained a. second class in the Moral Sciences Tripos In an auto- 
biographical note, written long afterwards, Lord Balfour made the 
following reference to his mental attitude as an undergraduate 
“I went to Cambridge with a \ery small equipment of either phil- 
osophy or science, but a very been desire to discoi er uhal J ought to 
think, and t tfiy Tor the history of speculation I cared not a jot 
Bead systems seemed to me of no more interest than abandoned 
fashions My business was with the groundwork of living beliefs 
m particular with the groundwork of that scientific knowledge 
whose recent developments had so profoundly moved the world” 
Considering his attachment to the past in matters of Church 
and State, Lord Balfour s contempt for the history of philosophy 
seems to betray a curious limitation Unfortunately for him, the 
history of philosophy was not an important feature m the Cambridge 
philosophical curriculum, and the defect avenged itself by marring 
his subsequent philosophy in various ways No doubt Sidgwich did 
all he could to encourage and develop Balfour’s critical powers 
Cambridge philosophy, under the influence of Sidgwich, was critical 
rather thaw imaginative, just as Oviord philosophy, under the influ- 
ence of Green, was imaginative rather than critical And, on the 
whole, Balfour remained essentially a philosopher of the Cambridge 
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chool though with a leaning towards positive religion more typical 
of Oxford than of Cambridge Be that as it may he certainly acquired 
a lifelong interest in philosophy But for the influence of his uncle. 
Lord Salisbury Balfour would most likely have devoted himself 
almost entirely to philosophy As it was, he repeatedly returned to 
the problems of philosophy whenever political conditions afforded 
him the necessary leisure 

Shortly after leaving Cambridge, Balfour became friendly with 
Gladstone and his family staving with them m December 1870 and 
on mam subseauent occasions In fact during the years 1871-1874 
Balfour Mary Gladstone May Lyttleton and Spencer Lyttleton 
formed the nucleus of a select social cotene dubbed by outsiders as 
The Souls They devoted them' elves arduously, and with all the 
enthusiasm of youth to self culture diligently pursuing music and 
other arts and enjoying frequent outings and intimate discussions 
undisturbed by the week day world which had not jet discovered, 
or at least had not jet annexed them It is to one of these Souls " 
Alary Gladstone (afterwards Mr Drew), that we owe some of the 
few intimate glimpses of Balfour at that period The impression one 
gets is that of a very sensitive young man, rather inclined towards 
sentimentalism or even hysteria, though always charming Before 
long however he acquired such self-control that people sometimes 
suspected him of callousness, and wondered whether cold cream 
flowed through his veins instead of warm blood Certainly when the 
Great War overw helmed the world Balfour was one of the very few 
statesmen who did not suffer from hysteria 

In 1874 Balfour entered on his political career as M P for Hertford 
Characteristically enough he did not make his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons until 1876 In this j ear his sister Eleanor roamed 
Henry Sidgwick, and in coulee of time made herself a name as 
Principal of Newnham College In 3878 Lord Salisbury became 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and made Balfour his private secretary 
In this capacity Balfour attended the Berlin Congress that year 
Lord Salisbury had taken hts nephew abroad already on previous 
occasions To one of these Balfour made the following interesting 
reference some fifty y ears after the event ' I accompanied my uncle, 
Lord Salisbury, when he went to Pans in the first train that entered 
the French capital after the Commune was defeated in 1871, only 
a few w eeks after the King of Prussia had been declared Emperor 
of Germany in the Palace of Versailles I went then in a humble 
capacity, when Germany had the unquestioned leadership of Europe, 
and I have lived to sign on behalf of my country, as Foreign Minister, 
in that great gallery where the Emperor William first became 
Fmpcror, the Treaty of Versailles that ended the Empire to whose 
beginnings I have referred 
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In 1879 Balfour published his first book, A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt, Being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief As the short title 
of the book was much more widely known than the book itself, and 
as some of those who read the book did not read it to the end, the 
author acquired a reputation for scepticism This misrepresentation 
has continued more or less to this day, in spite of Balfour’s protests 
that it would be rather more accurate to describe him as a defender 
of credulity than of scepticism Anyway, Balfour was obviously 
deeply absorbed then m philosophic problems, and he actually 
decided to devote himself entirely to philosophy in case he was 
not re-elected to Parliament But when the new elections took place, 
in 1S80 (after the fall of Disraeli), he was re-elected, and philosophy’s 
loss was the State's gam 

Soon afterwards Balfour became associated with the “Fourth 
Party,” which eventually brought about Gladstone s defeat in 18S5 
Balfour’s association with this party nearly wrecked his friendship 
with the Gladstone family However, when Salisbury succeeded 
Gladstone that year he appointed Balfour President of the Local 
Government Board The same year Hertford was deprived of Parlia- 
mentary representation, and Balfour was returned for East Man- 
chester, which he continued to represent until 1906 Before the end 
of 1885 he was made Secretary for Scotland and a member of the 
Cabinet The first great opportunity to show his mettle came in 
3887, when he was appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, and really 
governed it He introduced and enforced such drastic measures of 
coercion that for a time he was nicknamed “bloody Balfour,” and 
had to be under special police protection But he at the same time 
did so much to improve the economic conditions 111 Ireland that 
History will surely describe him as one of her great benefactors 
The year 1891 saw Balfour’s promotion to the leadership of the 
Conservative Party in the House of Commons, and his election to 
the Chancellorship of the University of Edinburgh Next year 
Gladstone returned to power, and the Home Rule Bill was passed 
Balfour strongly opposed this measure then, and really remained 
opposed to Home Rule for Ireland, and anything like it, even when 
long afterwards his own party agreed to the division of Ireland He 
was a member of the Cabinet at the time, but sacrificed his conviction 
on the altar of “the doctnne of a United Cabinet “ 

Such leisure as was given to him by the fact that party was 
not in power was again devoted to philosophy, and in 1895 there 
appeared his most popular work on philosophy. The Foundations of 
Belief, Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology The book 
enjoyed the distinction of passing through five impressions within 
eight months— probably quite unique in the annals of British 
philosophy In the new Parliament of that year Balfour was ap- 
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pointed First Lord of the Treasury, and urgent affairs of State 
occupied him fully for many years The Jameson Raid (1895-96), 
the South Afncan War (1899-1902), the death of Queen Victoria 
(1901) may serve to remind the reader of the character of the penod 
In 1902 Lord Salisbury retired from the Premiership, and Balfour 
succeeded him He remained in office until 1905 and has to his 
credit the two great Education Acts of 1902-03, and the institution 
of the Committee of Impenal Defence (1904), which was destined to 
play a most important role in the years which follow ed But on the 
whole he was not a great success as Prime Minister Then, as now, 
the question of Tariff Reform was the dominant issue, and hia 
Cabinet was divided Chamberlain was an ardent Protectionist, 
Ritchie a Free Trader and each had his followers in the Cabinet 
Balfour took up a moderate, middle position, not unlike Mr Bald- 
win s present attitude But he could not keep his team together 
When Ritchie remitted the shilling import duty on com, Chamberlain 
seceded from the Government (1903), and for the next two years 
Balfour had to bear the brunt of the burden of the Cabinet In 1905 
the Government resigned, and at the elections in 1906 the Conserva- 
tive Party was nearly swept out of existence Balfour himself being 
defeated in Manchester, though a new constituency was found for 
him in the City of London His unpleasant political experiences 
tended to estrange him from politics, and in 1911 he resigned the 
leadership of the Conservative Party in favour of Bonar Law He 
was now more free to return to philosophy Even during his busiest 
years he had never entirely relinquished his interest in philosophy 
and the philosophical aspects of science This is clear from his inter- 
esting lecture on Matter which he delivered as President of the 
British Association in 1904 But he could do more now, and in 19x4 
he gave a course of Gifford Lectures, m Glasgow, on Theism and 
Humanism just before the outbreak of the temble war, which was 
to try so severely people s faith in both theism and humanism 
In 1915 when Balfour was about sixty seven, he was called upon 
to render war service He joined Asquith s Coalition Cabinet as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and when Lloyd George displaced Asquith 
as Prune Minister and Lord Grey resigned the Foreign Office, 
Balfour consented to become Foreign Munster, though, considering 
his conception of a ‘ United Cabinet,” Mr Lloyd George’s methods 
could hardly have been to his taste In 1916 Balfour w as aw arded the 
Order of Ment for wax service In Apnl 1917 he headed the first 
Mission to America to arrange co operation against Germany’s 
unrestricted submarine campaign The Mission was more dangerous^ 
than may be supposed The place of embarcation had to be changed 
at the last moment, on account of enemy submarines At Dumfries 
station Balfour and his part} were turned out of the tram and lodged 
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at the Station Hotel in great secrecy, while arrangements were made 
for another boat to take them to Montreal as “the Russian Royal 
Family" (so their fellow -passengers were informed) An incident 
related by Sir Ian Malcolm is characteristic of Balfour When some- 
one e\pressed relief that they bad left the Dumfries hotel without 
anybody finding out that Balfour had been there, he protested 
* One person knew, anyhow' ” "Who on earth was that?” I gasped 
“My dear Ian, it was the lift-boy " “How could he possibly have 
known?” “Well, it is quite simple he brought his autograph book 
to my room and I signed it ” After a dangerous journey amid mine- 
fields and icebergs, there followed a period of land-dangers, and on 
one occasion, when returning from a visit to Roose\ clt, Balfour had 
a narrow escape from would be assailants whom the police seized 
just in the ruck of time 

In Nov ember of the same year (1917) theTe appeared the famous 
"Balfour Note,” promising the establishment, after the war, of a 
“Jewish National Home” in Palestine As a w ar measure the motiv es 
which prompted it might not have been above suspicion Nor is the 
wisdom of it altogether beyond question, even in the interests of 
the Jews concerned There are two reasons at least which make some 
people anxious about the whole scheme On the one hand, Nationalist 
Arabs are apt to regard it as the cat's paw of British imperialism, 
and so vent on the Palestinian Jews the resentment which they 
cannot or dare not vent more directly on Britain On the other hand, 
there are certain British politicians who appear to consider it a cheap 
display of Bntish friendship for the Arabs to connive at, or to 
condone, their pogroms of Jews But, be that as it may, there can 
be no question about Balfour’s c incenty, or the purity of his motive 
He was always interested in the Jew's, and it was his considered 
opinion that the Jewish people had contributed, and still contribute, 
more than their share of distinguished men in science, philosophj, 
art, medicine, politics, and law, as well as in finance and business 
Hence he supported Chamberlain’s <=cheme for creating a Jewish 
settlement in Bntish East Afnca But in course of time he realized 
that the historical appeal of Palestine should not be ignored, and 
that Palestine was the only land of promise for the persecuted Jews 
of Eastern Europe Hence his "Declaration” when the opportunity 
came Incidentally we may note in tht> connection an interesting 
entry in Mrs Drew's diary for Sunday, August 13, 1871, when she 
and others were staying with Balfour at Whittinghame "Our host 
xead well the 40th of Isaiah” (Comfort ye, comfort ye my people. 
Speak yc comfortably to Jerusalem) In 1925 Lord Balfour had the 
satisfaction of opening the new University of Jerusalem 
In 1918, when the Supreme War Council was formed at Versailles 
to meet the supreme crisis of the war, BalfouT spent many months 
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in Pans, amid nightly air raids When the nightmare was over at 
last and the Peace had to be shaped Balfour was the second Bntish 
plenipotentiary at ihe Pans Peace Conference {1919) to which 
Clemenccau introduced him as the Richelieu of the Congress After 
the Peace of Versailles ( the peace with a vengeance ) Balfour left 
the Foreign Office and became Lord President of the Council In the 
same year he was elected Chancellor of the Universitv of Cambndge 
in succession to his brother in law Lord Rayleigh In the following 
year {1920) he presided over the first meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva and he remained the chief Bntish 
representative on the League until 1922 His last great political 
service was in connection with the V ashington "Conference in ig , '2 
On his arm al at \\ aterloo Station when returning from this Confer 
ence a letter was handed to him from the Ring conferring on him 
the Knighthood of the Garter and an Earldom 

For several years more Lord Balfour continued to render valuable 
public services in connection with the Imperial Conference the Civil 
Research Committee the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research etc In lyz 23 he delivered the second course of Gifford 
Lectures at the University of Glasgow his subject being Theism 
and Thought A Study in Familiar Beliefs The foundation of the 
Bntish Institute of Philosophical Studies m 1925 was greatly 
helped and favoured by Lord Balfour s consent to be its President 
In his books he repeatedly championed the claims of common sense 
and of the wader interests of philosophy as against its professional 
tendencies And he spared no pains to make his philosophical views 
as intelligible as possible to the general reader The aims of the 
Institute were therefore after his own heart and it w as fitting that 
he should lend the w eight of his great reputation in the attempt to 
extend the interest in philosophical studies among his countrymen 
Many readers wall always remember and cherish the singularly 
stimulating presidential addresses which Lord Balfour delivered at 
the annual meetings of the Institute Various other institutions 
likewise enjoyed the privilege of his active interest notably the 
h ational Institute of Industrial Psychology These two Institutes and 
the Bntish Academy (of which he was President from 1921 till 1928) 
jointly presented a birthday gilt to Lord Balfour on his eightieth 
birthday and his acknowledgment of the gift was characteristically 
modest and witty He had then had his three score years and 
ten and another ten y ears extra And what y ears of fruitful activity* 
He had himself become a national institution and the news of his 
illness evoked universal regret and sympathy The end came on 
March 19 1930 and the world mourned him 
Of Lord Balfour s philosophy an account will be giv en in the next 
section But it is obvious that a man s philosophy cannot be entirely 
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divorced from his life, even if it al«o calls for a more detailed treat- 
ment There have been many thinkers v\ho*c philosophy was their 
life, their whole life or at least the pith of it Such could hardly be 
the case with an activ c statesman like Lord Balfour And yet, bearing 
in mind all that is known of him, it seems clear that philosophy did 
play an important role m his life His views may be open to criticism 
in detail, and his insight into the great historic systems of philosophy 
may leave much to be desired Still philosophy is something more 
than a set of doctrines or a learned knowledge of its history Above 
all, it is a certain attitude towards life and reality And as one recalls 
that graceful and serene figure, pursuing life s path in quietness and 
confidence, undaunted by strong opponents and w eak fnends, one 
realizes something of the practical side of his faith m the spiritual 
character and significance of the universe His philosophical writings 
were one and all directed to the vindication of the spiritual in the 
world of reality, while holding fast also to the reality of the material 
as common sense and science apprehend it That philosophic faith 
transformed for him the pursuit of goodness, beauty and truth into 
phases of eternity, and enabled lnm to face calmly the 'lings and 
arrow a of time 


II His Philosophy 

Lord Balfour was what he himself called a “dabbler in many 
subjects” rather than a specialist in one This is no disparagement, 
for the republic of knowledge has need of both \\ ith the growing 
tendency towards specialism, the present age has perhaps particular 
need of the ‘ dabbler " The danger is, of course, that interest in many 
subjects may involve certain defects Lord Balfour certainly failed 
to understand adequately some of the things which he discussed 
' Probability” was one of them, the philosophy of Spinoza was 
another Moreover, he never professed to construct, or even to 
recommend, a philosophical system He did not think it possible to 
construct a. satisfactory system, w. our yj&pjjK 'if. •hvvtfiypnt 
His philosophical ambition was limited to the adoption of some 
mental attitude or ' point of view”, and a provisional one at that 
The point of view which he adopted, and stoutly defended in all his 
writings, was the religious, theistic, or spiritual point of view His 
defence of this standpoint assumed mamly, and especially in his 
earlier writings, the form of an attack on opposed views, which he, 
rather unfortunately, lumped together under the heading of 
“naturalism —a term which was a kind of King Charles’s head 
among Cambndge philosophers of his generation So the mam 
philosophical conflict, as he conceived it, was between Spiritualism 
and Naturalism Perhaps it was natural for a politician brought up 
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under the two party system thus to array all philosophical systems 
into two opposed camps Anyway, that was how he regarded them 
It is an old platitude that a man s views are moulded largely by 
his intellectual environment or ‘ climate ” Nobody has insisted on 
this with greater emphasis than Lord Balfour did — though both the 
idea and the name are found already in Joseph Glanvill, a muddle- 
headed writer of the seventeenth century It is therefore w ell to note 
that the conditions into which Lord Balfour was bom w ere such as 
might very well have predisposed him to be satisfied with things as 
he found them This may have had no little share in his conservatism 
in religion as well as in politics And ‘climate/ or the spirit of the 
age not only helped to mould his views, but also presented him with 
the occasion for expressing them The last decades of the nineteenth 
century were eminently years of “conflict between science and 
religion And Balfour s philosophy is best understood as an attempt 
to take sides m this conflict — on the side of religion of course 
The title of his first book, A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, and a 
gTeat part of its contents, have induced some people to regard its 
author essentially as a sceptic, or even as a free lance His early 
skill in mimicking the style of such a senous book as Butlers 
Analogy of Religion and his dialectical subtlety in debate, maj ha\e 
helped to confirm that impression Balfour himself, however, alwajs 
repudiated this conception of him And the sub-title of his first book, 
as well as the contents of all his subsequent writing-., certainly clear 
him fully of the charge of intentional scepticism The real purpose of 
his first treatise may be indicated as follows The famous collision 
between Huxley and the Bishop of Oxford over the question of 
Darwinism at the meeting of the Bntish Association m i860, had 
introduced a good deal of extra bitterness into the strained relations 
between the spokesmen of science and those of religion In one form 
or another the controversy continued for many years Even m 1S85 
and 1886 Huxley and Gladstone were still discussing Evolution and 
Genesis Balfour must have heard a good deal about the "conflict 
between science and religion'* during his student days What im 
pressed him deeply was that everybody assumed that the teachings 
of science were beyond question Even the defenders of religion 
seemed to make this assumption, and confined their efforts to ex- 
plaining away every apparent contradiction between rebgion and 
science What Balfour wanted to know was why conformity with 
the teaching of science was regarded as an essential condition of 
ruth While at Cambridge he studied the logic of science as expounded 
in J S Mill s System of Logic, and came to the conclusion that the 
credentials of science were no better than those of religion And 
m his Defence of Philosophic Doubt he tned to show that science 
itself u, not as rational as is usually supposed, that it is really a 
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creed having no stronger basis than religion has His sceptical 
attach on the foundations of science was planned in defence of the 
foundations of faith and the booh was written with a good deal of 
religious feeling, as the following excerpt show* ‘ Even could I 
command the most fervid and persuasive eloquence, could I rou*c 
with power the slumbering feelings which find in Religion their only 
lasting satisfaction, could I compel every reader to long earnestly 
and with passion for some living share in that Taith which has been 
the spiritual life of million* ignorant alihe of Science and Philosophy — 
this is not the occasion on which to do so I should shnnh from 
dragging into a controversy pitched throughout in another hey, 
thoughts who*e full and intimate nature it is giv en to few adequately 
to express, and which, were I one of those few w ould seem strangely 
misplaced at the conclusion of this dry and scholastic argument 
Even in his Gifford Lectures, many years later, he did not seeh to 
go beyond * the position occupied by* uncritical piety and simple 
faith ” So much for Ins alleged scepticism 
The chief contention of A Defence of Philosophic Doubt was that 
the two main “creed*" by which human life is Tegulated, namely, 
religion and science, should be regarded as resting in the mam on 
separate ba*c*, and that discrepancies between them must not be 
considered as bearing more heavily against religion than against 
science In his later boohs Lord Balfour went beyond this rather 
scholastic divorce between the two realms of thought, and endeav- 
oured to unify them In fact he declared it to be his sole philosophic 
aim to bnng reason and belief, that is, science and religion, into the 
closest harmony that seemed practicable His main contention was 
always that if we want to take science seriously and save it from 
the destructive scepticism to which it is exposed, then we must 
assume the existence of God as the source of such knowledge On 
one occasion he contrasted hi* own attitude with that of Descartes 
‘ Descartes," he said ' rests the belief in science on a belief in God 
I rest the belief in God on a belief in science ' The difference 1* 
perhap* not so great as he supposed But his main point is dear 
He was not really sceptical about science He admittedly shared 
the conviction that common sense beliefs and science, which i* a 
development of common sense beliefs, are, if not true, at least on 
the way to truth But he insisted that the only way to justify such 
a conviction was to place it in a theistic setting which preserved its 
intellectual value In the writing* which followed A Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt the arguments concerning science and religion 
remained essentially' unaltered, but the case for religion was much 
elaborated by showing that ^esthetics and ethics, or art and moral*, 
can only be taken seriously if, like science, they , too, ire placed in 
a theistic setting Let me now endeavour to give a bn i outline of 
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Lord Balfour’s chief arguments in connection with each of the three 
mam departments of human interest — truth, beauty, and goodness 
In the realm of knowledge the teachings of science are commonly 
regarded as the best established, and, according to some, as fully 
justified by reason Men of science fully approve Locke’s view that 
no proposition should be entertained with greater assurance than 
the proofs it is built on w arrant Huxley even proclaimed scepticism 
to be the first duty of a man of science, and credulity as his greatest 
crime But what are the facts’ Science merely assumes that there 
are external, persisting things, that natural phenomena are causally 
connected, and happen according to invariable laws These are 
treated as ultimate assumptions, for which no reasons are, or can be, 
gnen But then they may all be false They are really accepted on 
trust Again science is professedly based on experiences (observation 
and experiment) From experience it sets out, and to experience it 
returns in the formulation and verification of its explanations Like 
common sense, it begins by supposing that things really are what 
we observe them to be in perception This already glosses over a 
host of problems connected with perception, including tho^e relating 
to the possible modifications introduced by the physiological pro- 
cesses involved, and such a» may be due to the mental processes 
which follow All these things are extremely obscure But, to crown 
it all, the conclusions at which science arrives are to the effect 
that the things perceived are in themselves totally unlike what 
they appear to be in our perception of them Things perceived as 
solid gaily coloured sweet scented, of various temperatures, etc , 
are all reduced to systems of electric charges which cannot be 
perceived at all Thus the conclusions of science appear to contradict 
its perceptual data Again, according to science, human capacities 
ha\e come to be what they are, by evolution and natural selection, 
because they enable man to feed and breed successfully How can 
we expect them at all to solve merely theoretical problems, which 
are of no survival significance’ Scrutinized on these lines, does not 
science appear to be little more than an incoherent, unwarranted 
body of beliefs? Strange to say, even scientists and philosophers 
continue to perceive things m much the same way as simple folk 
do, and to make the same sort of assumptions about the persistence 
oi filings, their causal connections, and so forth This can only be 
accounted for on the assumption that these beliefs are produced by 
the same causes in all men, however different may be the reasons 
alleged But this can only account for the apparent tnevitableness of 
the beliefs in question, it is no proof of their accuracy The only way 
out of the tangle, according to Balfour, is to assume that all know- 
ledge draws its inspiration from God, that God is the ultimate cause 
that produces m Us those “inevitable’ beliefs, and guides human 
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reason to its highest results, which arc not restricted to the bare 
needs of human survival, but are part of the ascent of man to 1m 
higher destiny "Reason and the works of reason ha\c their source 
m God " 

In the view of many people. Lord Balfour was most interesting 
when he spoke about the philosophy of art That 1- not surprising 
l'rom his early davs lie was demoted to music Mr- Brew s diary 
contains some interesting es idence of this One or tw o extracts may 
interest the readei “He was passionately musical, but far (1870) 
lus appreciation was chiefly confined to Handel and Bach, and it 
was a fascinating occupation revealing to him the more modern 
composers, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, and even Wagner 
Nothing on earth no drug uot stimulant, can be more intoxicating 
than the power of putting anyone into a seventh heaven of happiness 
by placing to him And in this form of intoxication it was a joy to 
indulge ’* Again, on December 13 1871 (the same Sunday to which 
reference has already been made in another connection), she reports 
"To day we played the Messiah from start to finish He really 
manipulates his Internals wonderfully" Trcquent attendance at 
concerts, and a special journey to the Mu<uc Festival at Dusseldorf, 
are referred to during the following years He was also interested m 
other branches of Art, and always spoke of them with the warmth 
of genuine esthetic appreciation In the light of such experiences it 
seemed to him incongruous to accept a merely mechanical or quasi- 
mechamcal explanation of the origin of our feelings of beauty “We 
cannot acquiesce in any attempt at explanation which confines itself 
to the bare enumeration of psychological and physiological causes 
and effects We cannot willingly assent to a theory which makes a 
good composer only differ from a good cook in that he deals in more 
complicated relations, and arouses our feelings through a different 
sense " He insisted that art is essentially exprcsstie, that is, it must 
convey a message from the artist to the recipient who contemplates 
or enjoys the work of art Art, m other words, involves spiritual 
com ; murnuu But, jt may he objected, what about the assihetic 
enjoyment of the beauties of Nature’ There is no artist here, and 
explanation must seemingly confine itself to geological and oth®r 
physical factors But Balfour would not admit this Our admiration 
even for natural beauty, he insisted, ‘ longs to regard beauty as a 
revelation— a revelation from spint to spirit, not from one kind of 
atomic agitation to the 'psychic’ accompaniment of another" 
Similarly History— to say nothing about historical drama and 
historical novels— has an artistic side, and our Esthetic sense revolts 
when history is presented as "a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing " But only a the ls tic setting Balfour held 
can save Esthetic values ‘ When we look back on those too rare 
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moments when feelings stirred #n us by some beautiful object not 
only seem wholly to absorb us, but to raise us to the vision of things 
far above the ken of bodily sense or discursive reason . we must 
believe that somewhere and for s° me Being there shines an unchang 
mg splendour of beauty, of which m Nature and in Art w e see, each 
of us from our own standpoint only passing gleams and stray 
reflections whose different aspects we cannot now co-ordinate, 
whose import we cannot fully comprehend, but which at least is 
something other than the chance play of subjective sensibility " 
Accordingly when Strauss and others urge the modem mind to 
seek refuge m Art as a nfatafaripta SWns**.,SfiMt«n TMtesfoUnA 
* if they shatter the old values they cannot permanently preserve 
the new If beauty is to retain its worth it must be the product of 
design and behind the delight in beauty there must lurk, however 
vaguely the consciousness of a designer ’ And this is true not only 
of the beautiful creations of hum an art , but also of the beauties of 
Nature /Esthetic values if they arc t0 survive, must have their 
root in God and m God they must find their consummation, if their 
promise is to be fulfilled ’ 

Lord Balfour's treatment of the moral sentiments follows the 
mam lines of his treatment of acetic appreciation, and he appeals, 
besides to some of his arguments in connection with the "inevit- 
able beliefs of mankind Moral values have a certain advantage over 
aesthetic appreciations Whereas asthetic tastes differ so widely that 
it is deemed wise not to dispute about them, there is comparative 
agreement in moral judgments Just ®s > n the realm of knowledge 
things arc perceived in the same way by people who hold very 
diverse theories of knowledge, m the realm of conduct people 
who hold the most diverse vi£ ws 515 regards ethical theory agree 
pretty well both as to what th£ practical demands of morality are, 
and as to the sentiments with which they should be regarded The 
effectiveness of the moral code, very imperfect though this effective- 
ness is, shows that the code inspires emotions of reverence That 
which is noble attracts even the least noble That which is base 
repels even the basest Courage and self-sacnfice evoke our warm 
sympathy and our blood tingles at the recital of some great deed 
The voice of conscience is comm on ty regarded as authontative even 
•viten rt is hiso’Oeyed, and morality is esteemed as a thing ot intrinsic 
worth Is all this congruous with the view that moral conduct and 
moral sentiments are the blind outcome of natural selection? Can the 
highest loyalties the most devoted love, the noblest self sacrifice be 
regarded as the waste product of the process of adapting the human 
organism to its environment? Lord Balfour rejected the suggestion 
and demanded that the ongin assigned to the higher morality and 
moral sentiments must be more congruous with their character 
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“Selection/' he insisted, "must be treated as the instrument of 
purpose, not simply as its mimic Theistic teleology must be substi- 
tuted for Naturalism ” "Ethics must ha\e its roots in the divine, 
and in the divine it must find its consummation " 

The three main lines of argument thus conv erge to show, accord- 
ing to Lord Balfour, that all we think best in human nature, whether 
associated with knowledge, beauty, or goodness, requires God for 
its support, if it is to retain its full value And God, as he conceived 
Him, is a God between whom and finite spirits there is c omething 
that can be described as a personal relation He is on the side of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness and guides cosmic evolution in that 
spirit From Him flows the inspiration which assists the growth of 
knowledge {esthetic joy, and love from their primitive beginnings, 
* through the dimness of our present twilight to a future of unknown 
splendour ’ 

Such, in barest outline was Lord Balfour s "point of view ” It is 
not free from difficulties This he realized, and drew attention to 
c ome of them, especially the difficulty, common to all religious 
systems, that * the evils or the delects against which the Creator 
is waging war are evils and defects m a world of His own creating " 
In effect, he also conceded, to those who fight shy of bold cosmic 
speculations, that Truth, Beauty, and Goodness retain an intrinsic 
value even without such a theistic setting as he preferred to give 
them "With or without a theoretical support, admiration and love 
are the best and greatest possessions which we have it m our power 
to enjoy " Moreover, Lord Balfour never professed to do more than 
suggest a provisional point of view Cuticism would therefore be out 
of place, especially in a sketch like this, which is not meant to be 
more than a slight memorial of the first President of the British 
Institute of Philosophical Studies 
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SCIENCE AND ART (II) 

Professor S ALEXANDER 

It has been explained how science, with the freedom which makes 
it an art uses ideas of its own construction, and that they are verified 
b} nature shows them to be directly or indirectly, at differing 
degrees of remoteness congemal to and so far inherent in the material 
which is the subject matter of the science Take, for an instance, 
\eloctty It is expressed by the ratio of two integers which measure 
d .stance and time respectively Now a ratio is a construction of 
the mind, and it does not exist in external things m the sense in 
which umversals must be said to belong to them and have in one 
way or another been held to belong to them since the time of Socrates, 
or at least Plato Even if we agree that the integers themselves arc 
given to mind and not created by mmd their ratio implies the inter- 
vention of mind, and does not inhere in the integers themselves 
But though velocity does not inhere in things, it corresponds to and 
stands for something which is found alike in all moving things and 
vanes in the moving tram and the sea-plane in a Schneider race 

Now in fine art the ideas which the mind supplies and, m a sense 
to be explained introduces into its work of art and expresses in the 
matenal of the fine art, wood or stone, paints or tones or words, are 
not congenial to the matenal, and are not, consequently, in any 
sense venfied by the matenal itself, in the absence of the creative or 
appreciative mind There is, therefore, in fine art (and I am now 
going to say art simply when I mean fine art) an element of illusion 
The mind imputes to the matenal a quality which it does not possess 
apart from the mind 

Tor simplicity in exposition I will begin with representative art — 
leaving the question of pure form in art to come later — and in 
particular with sculpture, because the problems there anse in a more 
obvious form In the statue of Hermes or the bust of the Otncoli Zeus 
the sculptor has imported into the marble not only life but divinity 
He has done this by the shape he has given to the marble, the lines 
and planes and volumes of the figure At any rate, the shape he 
has given it is such as to mean Me and divinity, and is in fact the 
shape assumed by a living and divine thing He has imported meaning 
into the marble which as marble it has not, has imputed to it qualities 
not congenial to marble as such Only in the presence of the mmd 
has the marble this meaning and the mind actively imputes the 
meaning to the block 

Contrast this now with ordinary perception, which is the basis of 
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science All perception involves imputation What we see in an 
orange is its colour, and we feel its texture, and in a qualified sense 
ive see and feel a part of its real spatial form But what we perceive 
is the orange containing many characters of taste or smell, and others 
spatial in nature not displayed at once to sense To take the stock 
example of Mill’s, the thing which I recognize as my brother is only 
partially seen, as a certain moving shape , all else is supplied by the 
mind Only if I am not the victim of an illusion, what the mind 
supplies is actually \n the object seen, and is verified by further 
experience or examination I can open the orange and taste it, 
and identify my brother not merely as a man, but as a certain 
individual man 

Let us go a stage further to that elaboration of perception by 
thought which is science The interpretations which it uses may be 
very remote from the material of sense or thought, but they are 
verified There is no illusion in science or true knowledge except 
of course so far as we err and must revise our science Take so 
simple a thing as the harmony of sounds or colours What science 
tells us about these things is the numerical relations of the vibrations 
which belong to the sounds These relations describe the reality which 
gives us the pleasure of harmony, and so understood, harmony is 
not a scientific interpretation or category, but an esthetic one Tor 
in science the mind itself stands outside the nature which it observes, 
and though it makes a work of quasi art by interpreting nature, 
which thus is not nature herself but as she is for the mind, the 
nund s interference is instrumental and not constitutive Take now 
a much less simple illustration Science by its interpretations pro- 
duces coherence in its material This comes about through the mind’s 
intervention For there is no coherence in nature herself except m 
those cases where nature is organized in a natural system But science 
organizes its material, and the material verifies this organization 
The imputation is shown to be true, as the imputations of ordinary 
perception are The work of art is obviously coherent But the 
coherence is not a property of the marble, and though it belongs to 
the marble as a physical thing, it does not do so except the mind is 
there so to interpret the marble Science makes its material, its 
data, coherent by so treating them They fall into their places in 
an organized system, and accept the organization attributed to them 
But the coherence of the statue is not accepted by the statue It 
owes its coherence to the mind which finds it beautiful, or receives 
from it as so fashioned the satisfaction of the esthetic sense Even 
as a mere physical thing it is not coherent and still less organic, it 
is the mind of the spectator or of the creative artist which gives it a 
coherence which it does not itself possess It is organized only in so 
far as it means organic life to the mind. 
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To put the case in other words, the material of science is also its 
subject matter, the subject matter of art is different from its 
material In the statue the subject-matter is Zeus, the material is 
marble, and the idea of Zeus is not intrinsically congenial to the 
marble Even in purely formal art, (and with qualification, all art is 
formal) there is as we shall see, a subject matter which does not 
belong intrinsically to the marble, but only belongs to it through the 
mind s imputation Whereas in science, subject matter and material 
being one, necessarily the imputations made by the mind are re 
arrangements or simplifications of the subject though the process of 
manipulation of the materials may be very indirect The statue is an 
idea imposed upon a foreign material, a science is ideas exhibited 
in a congenial material, or material exhibited under the illumination 
of congenial ideas In science the subject does not come from the 
mind but from the material, the mind uses ideas cognate to the 
material in order to clarify the material In art the subject is 
provided by the mind and is expressed in the material 
I have used language implying that in science the data of per 
ception are non mental, that colours and tones and other secondary 
qualities are characters of external things, and at the same time have 
said that their harmonious arrangement is an aesthetic contribution 
from the mind, corresponding to the pleasure which such harmony 
excites in the mind It may be objected that sensations are commonly 
treated as subjective or mental Now I do not desire to raise general 
philosophical questions Let all the data of sense and thought be 
treated as mental or subjective if you will There wall still withm 
this mental world be a distinction to be drawn between the mental 
data which are given to an individual mind and those which it adds 
to the given material, and it will still be true that in science the ideas 
added from the side of the mind are directly or indirectly all of a 
piece with the given ideas, and that in art the reverse is the case, 
and there will be still the distinction to be drawn between mental 
ideas such as red and experiences such as pleasure, which belong to 
the mind as a self with a body, and it will remain true that no ideas 
comparable to pleasure, and therefore properly belonging to the 
mind as such and not to the mind as the medium for ideas of external 
things, are introduced by science into nature, as would be the case 
if it were true that science depends on ideas like permanence derived 
from the mind s own habits 1 The metaphysical question is indifferent 
to us here 

But it leads to an important reflection which has been perhaps too 
long delated, but which is necessary to add now lest the notion 
of imputation here so repeatedly used be misunderstood When it 
was said that art differed from science by the mind s introduction of 
« See before I, pp 344 8 (this volume July number) 
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ideas, the stress lay on the introduction of ideas in art into a foreign 
matter, while in science the ideas introduced were introduced into a 
congenial matter It was not implied that in art any more than in 
science the mind introduced ideas or elements derived from its own 
nature, like pleasure or anger or sorrow, or even the pleasure of 
harmony (to lnnt a case which wiU be discussed later) What the 
mind introduces into the marble bust of Zeus arc ideas about an 
external tiling like a God or, say, ideas of dancing maidens into 
the pigments used to male the picture of Spring These are not 
ideas about mind but about things though it may be added the 
sculptor may represent in marble a pleased or angry man if he so 
desires, or the lyncal poet may sing of lcnc When we impute to 
what we see in ordinary perception ideas derived from our previous 
experience of the thing which we are taking in at first as merely a 
vague whole with certain visual elements distinct, the ideas we add 
ate on the same lex el metaphysically as the sensible data to which 
they arc added by way of imputation The ideas added to physical 
sense data arc of the rank of physical existence or, in order to avoid 
subtleties, let me say that by ideas added to sensible data, I mean 
merely the qualification of those sensible data by what is contained 
m the ideal supplements The orange colour is qualified by taste, 
the seen front of a form is qualified by the idea of a back, and so on 
In other words, what is introduced into the material is not that 
feature of ideas which makes them purely mental, but that feature 
which the idea or thought of a man shares with the perception 
of a man 

It is of great importance to realize this, for otherwise our descrip- 
tion of art (and indeed that of science too in a minor degree) 
would be a mystery instead of something simple We saw that 
science was a department of nature as possessed by mind, but that 
the mmd was controlled in its quasi artistic creation by the material 
It added nothing from its own nature, though it added abundantly 
from its resources of cognate ideas In the work of art we have 
also a possession of the material by mmd, but the relation is much 
more intimate Tor the control is here a twofold one, from the side 
of the mind and from the material itself The most important 
element is that of imputation from the mmd, which supplies the 
subject or subject matter But there is also control from the material, 
wood or words etc , in which the artist works He can only do what 
Ins physical material allows And he may be limited by the nature 
of that material It is an open question whether a sculptor can 
render everything which a painter or a poet can, and certainly 
Lessing held that the material of the art restrained the artist to 
certain subjects At any rate, it would seem that even within a 
given art the material compels a different treatment Tor example, 
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some designs in terracotta are heavy in stone, and some designs in 
Stone (e g , walls with great blank spaces) may look trivial or 
unmeaning in terracotta or possibly in bnck Thus the artist is 
controlled both from the side of the material and that of the artist, 
and the work of art is thus trulj a kind of amalgam of mind and 
material In science, as we saw the mind’s part, though vital, was 
instrumental or ancillary In art it is primary 
It is clear then that both in science and in art we ha\ e, through 
the action of the mind, new realities introduced into the world 
Science consists of the real world remodelled by the mind with the 
help of cognate ideas If anyone prefers to say science consists of 
thoughts about a remodelled world, I raise no objection, provided 
it be remembered that thoughts are not acts of mind called thinkings, 
but objects of those thinkings, and thus ordinary realities though 
remodelled Art is a close mixture of a material block of marble or 
other physical material with mind in the sense that the material 
receives a meaning which it could not have except for its inspiration 
by mind But such an amalgam of material thing and mind implies 
no ludicrous fusion of the thing called mind and the physical marble 
Tor the thing called mmd is a system of acts by which the mind 
reacts on its surroundings as an animal reacts They are behaviour, 
that is, are processes of brain with conscious quality, though 
reposing on other processes which are without consciousness, and 
which may be, by some are, included within the name of mental. 
Now it is not such mental acts which in a way which would be 
perfectly unintelligible are amalgamated in the work of art with the 
physical material, but the objects of such acts, or, to call them by a 
generic name, ideas m the Lockeian sense of that word 

One consequence of weight follows from this statement Under 
the name of empathy or Finfuehlung an alleged process has been 
designated by which in art the mind identifies itself with the material, 
feels itself into the material In this way the artist’s or the spectator's 
life is transfused into the block, or, to take a familiar example, the 
pillar is felt to be springing up to bear the weight of the beam, and 
consequently the height and girth of the column are adjusted so as 
to give the impression of a weight not too great and not too small 
hsr fne itrengfn o't its support 'Now that ideas of this sort do enter 
into the work is not only true, but is a valuable discovery of the 
author of the theory of empathy, Lipps, and I regret that I am not 
able to Unger o\ er the theory in his exposition of it It has bearing 
on the conception of art as an expression of the artist which I shall 
presently discuss But in the version which is given here of the 
amalgamation of mind and material in the work of art, no such 
conception is implied All that is meant is that ideas, which the 
artist may have acquired in particular cases from experience of 
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lumself, hut not necessarily and mostly not, are introduced into 
the material by his chisel or his brush or voice, or whatever instru- 
ment he uses for his work Thus when he infuses life into the marble 
he takes an idea of life which he may get as easily from a plant or 
a dog as from himself He is not so much expressing himself as using 
himself to supplement the material by ideas which may be got from 
anywhere, but being foreign to the material could not be suggested 
by the material, but are supplied from the store of his experience 
Only in this sense is there fusion of physical material with mind 
and this is no mystery , but is performed cv cry moment in perception 
of things 

One difficulty, however, remains, and it leads on to an important 
feature of art The marble is infused with hfe or divinity , though 
itself dead vjios ducunt dc warn ore xollus But no miracle is per- 
formed by which the marble lives and breathes It looks alive or 
divine, or it looks a girl stooping to tic up her sandal And yet the 
work of art remains physical, for I omit for convenience a conceiv- 
able work of art made out of mental states, where the material is 


still physical though it is also mental Art consists of actual stone 
or words or tones or pigments How can the marble look living and 
yet be actual marble > The answer is that what the marble expresses 
it expresses not by being marble, but by its form The artist *o 
shapes the stone that it assumes the form of that which it means 
or signifies, hfe or divinity or motion (as in the statues of Harmodius 
and Anstogciton, to take another example) The relations established 
among the parts of the marble are the relations of the objects or 
ideas which the artist is expressing » The form stiU is the form of 
the material, but it cxpre^cs as the effect of the chisel a significance 
due to the arti<t Significant form has been described by a school of 
theorists on art (Mr Try, Mr Bell) as the object of esthetic judgment 
and rightly Only it has to be understood as form of the material, 
and secondly as signifying something I am particularly' concerned 
to emphasize it here because it removes the paradox that the artist 
makes the marble hve and move or cry Ev en then there is still the 
mmd required to be present, in who^e absence the marble would 
be a piece of stone shaped indeed in a certain way, but as meaningless 
as we may suppose it to be for a rabbit Without the mmd it has 
only the meaning of being marble. 


* I state the matter more explicitly elsewhere (fhttert Journal, J u l\ icno 
and Pnx-cdtHgs c f t>.e Aristotelian Socittj, forthcoming volume, 

Ait. IK) by saying that the artist translate (or trmfen) the farm of hissnbiert- 
matter from that material into his own material The fom is identical in the tun 
different material* so far as such identity ts possible. Only it will be observed 
that the form of the subject matter is not the form of that material fee the 
of * apart from the artist's treatment of it, but 

of that subject as the artist conceives it « the course of tis work open it. 
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strong man to another The first is Hamlet's famous dying words 
to Horatio — 

It thou hast ever borne me in thy heart 
Absent thee from felicity awhile. 

And m this harsh world draw thy breath with pain 
To tell ro> story 

The second is the Pope s words to Caponsacchi — 

Ruminate, 

Deserve the initiatory spasm once more 
Lise be unhappy, but bear life my friend 

The form is different with the occasion In both cases beauty has 
been attuned 

The form of the subject matter is in this w ay embodied in the 
form of the material m which the artist works, that is to say, its 
design, for shape is too limited a meaning to attach to form And 
just as the design of the material implies the material, so does the 
form of the subject matter imply the subject-matter, though not 
in respect of its "material qualities,” that is, not in respect of the 
qualities which are foreign to the material of the art The form of 
the subject is always correlative to a so-called content Vs hen the 
form of the art is not the form of the subject, then we have the 
confessedly lower kinds of art which are symbolical, such as allegory'. 
In such coses the real beauty of the art arises from its own proper 
form, which is the form of the subject allegorical of the suggested 
subject For instance, the Fairy Queen is a poem of consummate 
beauty in itself and irrespective of the virtues and vices for which the 
figures stand Ho reader cares about them, but only about the 
persons m so far as they enter into the poem 
In the next place it follows from the necessarily formal character 
of all art that the difference of representative art and formal art is 
not a distinction of kind but of degree For reasons of convenience 
of exposition I began with representative art But we have now 
seen that the represented subject enters into the art only through 
its form, which is embodied in the design The significance intro- 
duced by the mind flows as it were through the hand with chisel 
or brush, or through the voice or other instrument of the art, out 
into the material When form is set in antagonism to representation, 
as it is by many theorists, what they are really opposing is not the 
subject, which always exists, but the "material ' characters of the 
subject represented And no doubt the antagonism has been stimu- 
lated by the illegitimate moralizing of art, in which the iesthetic 
judgment is perverted in the interest of another art which is not 
fine art, just as truth is not, namely, the art of life or morals Avoid 
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this mistake and the antithesis of representative and formal art 
disappears evidently enough from the single instance of poetry, 
which is necessarily representative, and yet owes its beauty to its 
form as I illustrated a moment ago In other words, in representative 
art itself it is not the suggested characters of the work of art which 
enter into its beauty, but the formal characters which can be trans 1 
ferred into the material Thus we have a gradation from highly 
representative art where suggested characters are unavoidably 
present though not judged aesthetically, with greater and greater 
recession of these suggestions until we amve at art in which, as 
Mr Colhngwood has pointed out (Journal of Philosophical Studies, 
vol iv, 1929, pp 338 foil ), the mere shapes of things become the 
subject matter of the art As he says wittily, an artist may be 
interested in the femininity of a woman or m her \olumes, but he 
may make her volumes as such his special subject But two things 
must be observed even so First, that if he is interested m her 
femininity he can still but create m his material the form of it 
Secondly if he is interested in her shape, mere shapes of themselves, 
though they may be a proper subject of art, do not make a work 
of art but only their design or the blending of them into a whole 
Thus form is always the essence of the work of art, but form means 
design, not shape merely Mr Vernon Blake assures us that in 
French there is no confusing forme with bare geometrical shape. 
With what success the creation of beauty can be achieved when 
the subject is shapes which reduce to the minimum the suggestions 
of the subject, 1 am not well able to judge That art is on its trial. 

The nearest approach to the art of shape that has passed into 
accepted art is the art of arabesque How little representative art is 
separated from formal art in kind is clear in this instance For 
arabesques are for the most part conventionalized forms of real 
things and I understand that many of them may have had origin- 
ally a ritual significance, like the familiar beautiful Greek border 
What is more important still for our purposes is that the beauty of 
them, too, lies in the design in the flowing of parts into one another, 
mthe motion which they sesthetically involve — none of which things 
belong to the lines themselves, but are a significance imported into 
them by the artist Even when the artist has made his work, these 
characters belong to the arabesque only if the mmd is there to do 
the artist’s work again in appreciation 
But the question is best raised in music. (Architecture has so 
much in common with music that the appositeness of its description 
as frozen music is apparent, though paradoxically enough archi- 
tecture can never be severed from its highly representative quality 
of utility,) The contrast there takes the form of the distinction of 
programme or dramatic music from absolute music So far as I can 
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judge {and I regret that I Know so little of music), music verifies 
what has been said hitherto of the other arts He would be a bold 
man who, in the face of Beethoven's practice, should deny that 
music can be representative But those who say that music has no 
meaning except the sounds themselves in their relations would still 
be in the right For the beauty of the representative music lies not 
in any suggested meaning but in the art whereby the musician, say 
Beethoven, has created his subject in the foreign medium of his 
tones Hence it is as I imagine that, before Wagner at least, even the 
mixed form of art which is opera is so indifferent to the artistic 
quality or even the intelligible sense of its libretto I do not wonder 
at the violence of the opposition of Schopenhauer, and later than 
him the musical entic Hanslick, to the emotional music of Wagner 
But let us turn to absolute music, which has no subject but the tones 
and their relations — certainly docs not portray pictures or is directed 
to express human emotion It his no life except m its medium 
Neither, I would add, has any other art, and wc have seen this is 
so because only so can. Mgmftcancc be imported into the medium by 
• the mmd But Hanslick himself, while furiously denouncing the 
alleged emotional meaning of music, docs not deny it meaning, but 
asserts for it the meaning appropriate to tones, namely, movement. 
Lotze has gone a stage further than Hanslick, while avowing himself 
ignorant of music as an art, and regards the movement in great 
music as corresponding to the great tides of movement within the 
universe This vague though sublime interpretation perhaps intro- 
duces the very irrelevance which Hanslick s more careful doctnne 
guards against Perhaps Lotze has allowed the dream of a philoso- 
pher to creep into music as others have allowed emotion And it is 
doubtful, 1 should think, if even, as suggestion such ideas are present 
in all the great music The motion of which Hanslick speaks is not 
the motion which is found outside, but that of the tones themselves 
He is thinking, like Milton {who was a musician though indeed 
Milton has immortal veTse married to the music winch is thus not 
absolute), of * notes with many a winding bout of linked sweetness 
long drawn out , untwisting all the chains that tie the inner soul of 
harmony” Now it is this design of the notes wluch lends them 
their meaning And that meaning, it is not so unnecessary to insist, is 
not intrinsic to the notes themselves, but requires the interpretative 
mmd 

This is not so easy to see It will be replied at once, granted that 
the artist must have had the meaning in his mind before he chose 
these notes m this combination, but once the music is there, the 
blending of the notes, their rhythm, and their harmony are surely 
m the notes themselves, just as much as the steam engine does its 
work intrinsically, though it would not do so except for the design 
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m the builder’s mind 1 The instance is not on the same footing as 
what it illustrates The engine does its work apart from the man 
who made it and the man who feeds it, it is half an organic body 
But there is no movement or flow or harmony in the tones except 
so far as they affect the mind in the particular way suggested by 
those words, in other words, till the mind notices their relations so 
described and in so doing creates these relations Thus a tone may 
occur thnce In a certain time there axe three such tones with equal 
intervals of empty time, or time containing another tone repeated 
twice These relations are intrinsic to the tones as so disposed 
But that physical fact is less than rhythm It has first to be taken 
notice of, as it may be in various ways, eg, by setting the body 
jigging or exciting a certain pleasure in the mind Order is in the 
things which are ordered when once they have been ordered But the 
order belongs not always* to the things by themselves (before they 
were ordered) though they accept that order and contain the grounds 
of it and still less does the order give the impression of rhythm 
In like manner a harmony among notes has, no doubt, its physical 
basis in the numbers of the tones but the harmony is a quality 
imputed to the tones so ordered in virtue of the pleasure they excite 
The same thing applies to the harmony of colours the harmony 
belongs to them because they please after a certain fashion Take a 
different instance, again from colour It is easy to think the punty 
of a pure colour is a property of the colour itself In reality its punty 
is the apprehension by the mind that there is no admixture of other 
colour, and this freedom pleases Or the mind may feel the contrast 
with impure colours If this is true where we are dealing with very 
simple combinations of colours or tones, how much more do the 
complicated movements among tones in a sonata imply a mind 
which gives them this movement The hidden soul of harmony is 
imputed to it by the mind which discovers it And I repeat that if 
you answer that the tones themselves are in the mind, you do not 
alter the situation The meanings of them, their transitions, and 
harmonies and rhythms belong to a different region of the mind 
(a personal region) from the tones themselves 

So, too, m architecture, the pressure and resistance of the beam 
and column are physical facts belonging to the stones as ordered 
But the grace or ease of the sustainment is an attribution of the 
esthetic judgment, grace does not belong to the column, but is the 
meaning of the product so far as it is artistic 

* This refers to an article jn Mind xxxvui No 150, April iqtg bv 
Mr A C A Rainer 

* C g succession belongs intrinsically to father and son and a place is 
intrinsically between other places but a K C B has no intrinsic precedence 
o\er aKBE that is an order of institution. 
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A further problem arises out of this statement that beauty is 
always formal in the sense indicated, the problem, namely, of 
degrees of beauty or of asthctic attainment It is not so easy as I 
may seem to have made it, when, insisting that the material character 
Of the subject does not enter into beauty, I said that beauty is 
indifferent to the subject Any subject may become beautiful in the 
treatment, a repulsive face like a demon in a Last Judgment or a 
repulsive character like lago’s or lachimo's or Caliban's Trom this 
it tollows that technique is not to be depreciated as a mere means to 
the attainment of art, but technique is the essential of art, because 
it is the creation of form At the same time, it is not to be under- 
stood too narrowly as if it meant, for instance, in sculpture mere 
skill of lnnd, such as enabled Apelles in the story to draw* a finer 
line than Ins mal It includes the facility to use the instrument ui 
obedience to whatever it is that animates the artist, not merely 
minuteness of perfection, but, say, the large sweep of hand or of 
speech which is needed to embody the subject in the form of the 
material It was from this point of view that I likened the science 
of logic pure and applied to the technique of the artist 

Still there remains something paradoxical in this conclusion, that 
beauty is beauty, wherever art succeeds in catching it, in the meanest 
and the greatest topics alike As a matter of fact w e speak of great 
art and contrast it with the lower reaches of art, and are dearly 
referring to the subject-matter This is, no doubt, what is in the 
mind of those theorists who regard beauty not as a discermbly 
separate character of works of art, design, or form, but regard it 
as consisting of ideas grouped in a certain fashion This conception 
is expressed m Arnold s famous saying that poetry is criticism of 
life, and his refusal to Omar Khayydm of the title of great poetry 
because he portrays a comparatively low standard or ideal of life 
The difference between this attitude and that wluch I have adopted 
may be put otherwise thus According to the second, as I shall if 
possible explain later, there is a specific {esthetic sentiment— which 
does not, of course, exist without the other sentiments (material 
sentiments) evoked by the subject— directed upon the form, accord- 
ing to the first view {esthetic experience of a subject-matter is 
ordinary experience of it adjusted internally so as to secure 
harmony 

The solution of the disagreement is found in distinguishing between 
the beauty of art (which is either there or not and has no degrees, 
though it may be attained onlj ineffectively m faulty art) and its 
greatness or largeness, or, to use an ambiguous but useful term, 
"perfection,” which has degrees Subject-matter may be important 
or trivial, senous or light, nrofound or shallow Tor an artist is not 
only a workman but a man, and his interests may be great or small, 
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and his imagination, besides its harmonious design, may in one man 
be comprehensive and penetrating, in another may play over the 
surface of tiny if delightful objects, or it may vary in the same 
person between "the baseless fabnc of this vision ” and the picture 
of Queen Mab When we set up degrees of art we are blending in 
one judgment the beauty and the degree of the perfection or largeness 
of the subject, in judging the greatness of an artist or of a work 
of art, we combine these two elements And a defect in one maybe 
compensated by a ment in the other Greatness m the subject may 
set off some failure in workmanship this word being always under 
stood in its fullest extent, or exquisiteness m the workmanship 
outweigh thinness in the topic Hence it is that so perfect an artist 
as Jane Austen may not count so high in the scale of literature as 
Scott or Dickens whose workmanship is so often defectiv e, but whose 
minds are larger and their subjects more important In this way 
degrees of greatness of art are to be found, just as in conduct, while 
there are no degrees of virtue or goodness there are degrees 01 merit 
or perfection according to the magnitude of the task the widow' s 
mite is as generous as the millionaire s munificence, but it is, to use 
an Aristotelian term, less splendid So, too, art may vary in splendour 
according to its subject 

If we bear in mind the difference between the formal character of 
art and the material characters of the subject, -which are not trans 
ferred to the artistic medium but only affect Us form, we shall be 
better able to approach the question or questions of the relation 
between the artist and his work One question has been already 
raised under the head of empathy There I ined to remove the 
idea that the artist s mind itself was in some strange way fused 
with his material We saw that the work expressed the artist merely 
in the sense that he conveyed into the material ideas supplied from 
his mind about the subject Art cannot but be expressive of the 
artist because he makes it, and the more of a person he is the more 
will he be reflected in it and the greater or more important will 
be the significance of the work, and according to his way of viewing 
the thing he depicts will be the form it assumes But this is all the 
truth that proposition contains, and over and above its directing 
our attention to the fundamental contribution of the mind to art, 
it is little more than a truism It is far more important to say that 
art is expressive of its subject, the significance being discovered and 
supplied from the artist s mind, and that the great artists are those 
who can so skilfully render the form of their subject {or can invent 
forms which are their subject), as to bring out its deepest significance 
By which I do not mean necessarily significance m relation to us, but 
import in general, in the scheme of things Tor example, the horses 
of St Mark’s or that of the Collcom statue, now much talked of in 
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connection with a recent controversy The things most interesting for 
us arc, of course, those tint bear on our life, and human beings 
themselves But "Ram, Steam, and Speed" is not less expressive for 
not being specially human, It is expressive of what it sets out to 
express, as much as Othello or the speeches of Thucydides There 
may be great art which is concerned to express the feelings of the 
maker as lyrical poetry or the emotions of a situation, which is so 
common in romantic art Even then it is not the artist so much 
who is expressed as lus human nature 
The position of feeling or emotion in art is, indeed, often mistaken 
Sometimes it is said that the significance of art as distinguished from 
science or conduct is emotional In obedience to the psychological 
separation of intellect, will, and feeling, art is regarded as the 
expression of our emotional experience The distinction is, however, 
made upon a false basis Intellect, emotion, and will enter into all 
our experiences, and emotion, which is obviously engaged in morals, 
is not absent from scientific production The three directions of our 
activity are distinguished rather by the three different impulses, 
all involving intellect, wall, and emotion, though in varying degrees, 
which inspire them It would take me too far to dwell on these 
impulses They are that of curiosity which leads to science, of 
sociality which leads to ordered moral conduct, and, if I am not 
mistaken, that of constructs, cness which leads to art 1 The artist 
is not merely finding out the nature of something given to him, but 
constructing in an alien material something of which the suggestion 
is found in his experience As in the picture of Turner quoted above, 
the experience may not be primarily emotional at all Nor is it so 
primarily in the famous crossing of the Simplon in The Prelude 
But while the scientist dissects the artist creates, or better perhaps 
he recreates a world, and it appeals to us with all the feelings it 
produced m him when vve view it after him Art is marked essentially 
by the contribution to it from the mind, and appeals intrinsically 
to man But though the whole man to whom it appeals responds to 
it with emotion appropriate to its topic, neither does it confine 
itself to the depiction o! emotions, nor does it exist in order to excite 
those emotions It exists to make stone or words significant, and 
it is an incident of that significance that it re excites the emotions 
which attend the contemplation of the subject in the mind of its 
creator But the emotion both on the side of the artist and on the side 
of the spectator is not so much constitutive of the artistic experience 
as incidental, though necessarily incidental to it, what the logicians 
call an inseparable accident The extreme form of the mistake which 
I am discussing is Tolstoy’s doctrine that art is successful just as 
* See on this subject Art and Instinct Herbert Spencer Lecture Oxford, 
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in so far as it conveys to the spectator’s the same material emotions 
as w ere in the artist's 

Neither is it true that the ongin of art is to be found m the 
emotions of the artist which it is there to express The famous 
saying of Wordsworth that poetry springs from emotion recollected 
m tranquillity owes its value to the second half of the phrase For 
emotion recollected m tranquillity is purged of the sensuous sting 
of the present passion, and is better fitted therefore to be the source 
of the contemplative work which art is The artist is set free to 
handle his medium with aloofness Not that such emancipation 
from sense is always necessary if we may trust Goethe it was from 
the passion itself that he sought relief in his lyrics to Lili and under- 
went catharsis of it in the strict medical sense of that word which is 
intended in Aristotle s definition of tragedy But not even the 
emotion cooled by time is always the driving force of the artist’s 
production That it is so often may be conceded, as in all lyrics or 
in the nature poetry which is coloured with our moods (as constantly 
in Wordsworth) We cannot suppose that Shakespeare felt in his 
person necessarily the emotions of his characters nor even if we may 
follow Browning s judgment which contradicts Wordsworth’s, that 
in his sonnets, however personally they be interpreted, he unlocked 
his heart The suggestion may have lam in cool contemplation 
of the emotions, the sufferings or exultations of others or even 
of himself or consideration of the procedures of nature however 
touched with his sympathy What is the emotion of the descrip- 
tion of Queen Mab except the delight of working out the 
phantasy’ 

The last exception tells us what appears to be the truth of the 
matter The raw or material emotions even as curbed by recollection 
may indicate what may be, but need not always be, present in the 
artist s mind, but they do not account for his creative expression in 
his medium Do these material passions seize the brush hand or 
touch the lyre’ In Collins ode it is the effect of the passion m the 
violence with which anger sweeps the strings which is recounted, not 
on the form of the music It must be that under the stress perhaps of 
emotion but quite as often perhaps without any marked emotion 
but from consideration of a theme, the poet or other artist is excited 
into the kind of excitement which seizes the chisel or brush or bow 
Even the voice of the tranquil passion does not of itself overflow 
into poetry It is the voice excited by the lync passion of verse 
making Some motive is needed other than the passions, which uses 
perhaps the passions but expresses only their form and constructs 
only their form For this reason though poetry consists of spoken 
significant words and to be valued duly must be read or spoken 
aloud, there is some danger lest the material emotions which the 
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•voice is apt to arouse m the hearer may drown the really aesthetic 
product which is the form or design of the language 
I have arrived at a point from which it would be natural to 
contrast the different excitements or impulses which lead the mmd 
to produce science on the one hand and beauty on the other, and 
we may add the further “value” of goodness l have hinted what 
those sources arc, but I must leave untouched the fuller treatment 
of these sources and the process by which from practical impulses 
we arrive at the disinterested pursuit of truth, beauty, and goodness 
1 have attempted the task elsewhere 1 Tor the same reason of lack 
of room, I must leave two at least of the many problems not vet 
touched One is the question how the ideal significances imputed by 
the mind to its art are introduced into the material of the art. 
I have used vague and general language which sajs that the mind 
introduces ideas supplied from itself In what form are these ideas 
supplied, in the form of images preceding the creation in the medium- 
images of the work of art itself preceding its translation into stone 
or words, etc ? Or, if images are absent, in the form of thoughts? 
Or besides the excitement induced by the subject-matter and the 
fixing of attention on that subject, whether on some thought or 
image of the subject or as in portrait-pamting on the subject itself, 
does the excitement induced by the subject proceed w ithout images 
or thoughts and set going in the mmd processes which, when allowed 
to develop freely, would lead to the image or thought of the elements 
contained m the work of art itself, but in fact are in themselves 
more or less below the lev el of consciousness, and only lead to con- 
sciousness of their goal when they have actually, through hand or 
voice or instrument, attained their end and imbued the marble or 
rather its form with significance? About this question 1 have spoken 
elsewhere 2 And there is the further question of beauty of nature and 
how it is related to beauty of art 3 Is nature by itself beautiful or 
does it become so through intervention of the mmd by selection’ 
If the second is true, beauty in nature differs from art only acci- 
dn&taUy and. vnfe. v. qgsj&aa, V-nlcirct •& \x%tttcftdi Veiaccrat -ut -stteiA 
from nature those parts or elements which harmonize 
lastly, there is the question whether there is or, as I have 
assumed, there is not any fundamental difference between the 
attitude of the artist in his creation and of the spectator in his 
appreciation If the second is correct, the spectator constructs his 
art after it has been presented to him by the artist and throws htm- 


1 Art and Instinct Herbert Spencer Lecture Oxford, 1957 
1 Art and the Material Adamson Lecture Manchester, 1925 And British 
Journal of Psychology, vol xvh. Part 4 1927, "The Creative Process in the 
Artist s Wind 

5 Art and Nature (from Hylands Bulletin) Manchester, 1927 
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self at the leading of the work of art into the same frame of mind 
from which the artist started Just as in admiring the beauty of 
nature or natural objects w e are recognizing a w ork of art already 
m part made for us in nature in part selected by us by an act of 
creation 

These questions I must pass by and revert to the fundamental 
likeness and difference which I have attempted to indicate of 
science and art Both alike are artefacts and imply a blending of the 
mind with its material Both exist only so far as the mind possesses 
the reality with which it deals Both create new realities in the 
world But the intimacy and kind of amalgamation is in the two 
cases very different Science is a work of art controlled by Nature 
herself and only attained by obedience to her according to the 
old Baconian precept In fine art there is twofold control both 
from the side of mind and of the material And therefore the way 
in which these highest values are created is more obvious and easily 
seen from fine art where control is reciprocal than from science 
where control is one-sided or it may be added than from morals 
where the control is again one sided being exercised by the mind and 
not as in science bj nature But this completer statement is beyond 
my limits 1 

1 See Hibbert Jot mat 1930 Troth Goodness and Beauty 
{Concluded ) 
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LOUIS ARNAUD KEID M A PhD 

The mam problem which. I wish to discuss in this paper may be set 
out in the form of a very simple question It is tins What makes 
an artist— whether he be painter, sculptor, musician, poet, or 
anything else— desire to produce a work of art and to go on working 
until he has done so ? 

The question is simply enough put, hut the answer is not at alt 
simple — at least if the \ anety of answers to a question is any sign of 
the difficulty in answering it, for many answers ha\e, in fact, been 
given to this question In illustration, I will cite one or two It is 
said sometimes that art is the elucidation of a subject matter 
The poet tells stones, or he sings of love, of nature, or even of general 
ideas like ‘duty’ or ‘immortality* Painters represent landscapes 
and human beings It is held that these or other things are the 
'inspiration* of art, that art must be 'inspired by subject-matter, 
and (perhaps) that art is a kind of imitation Again, it is alleged that 
the artist constructs his work of art because he desires to communi- 
cate something to others, or because he desires to make something 
permanent, or because he wants to 'express himself ’ Or it is argued 
that art finds its real motive in some instinct — in play, or construc- 
tion, or sex, or, again, that art springs ‘from the unconscious’ 
What I intend to do here is to try to state some positive things 
which seem to me to be true of artistic motivation I shall not have 
space to deal With any of the theories just cited, but perhaps some 
light may fall on them incidentally and by the way 
One idea about art, which in some sense is perhaps common to all 
theories, is that art must have ‘inspiration ' "lhe notion is evidently 
an important one, and for this reason, and because inspiration js 
usually rather vaguely conceived, it will be useful to begin with a 
brief consideration of what it may mean 
The ancient sense of the word ‘inspiration’ is well known It is, 
of course, that the artist produces his work through the agency of 
some Being superior to himself, say, a God (or Goddess), a Muse, 
or perhaps an Angel Inspiration means 'bitathmg into’ the Muse or 
other Being it was thought, breathed the music or the poem, or 
whatever it was, into the artist's soul for his transcription Though 
this notion no longer has the potency it had, wc still speak of a 
person as being 'inspired ’when he appears to utter things which 
seem to come not from himself, but from some agency or power 
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beyond him We speak of ‘inspired’ speech or ‘inspired’ action 
Artists have often testified to the feeling that their best work seems 
to come from a source ‘outside’ themselves And in the sphere of 
religion the idea still has some importance 

But what is often, more prosaically, meant by 'inspiration' to day 
is illustrated by quite a different interpretation of the metaphor of 
'inspiration or breathing into’ We say that Wordsworth was 
inspired, not by an Angel or a Muse, but by Tmtem Abbey or by 
the River Duddon We mean that these perceived objects stirred 
and stimulated Wordsworth into production In terms of the meta 
phor, it is not another animate Being who breathes into (say) the 
poet, but he himself who breathes What he esperiences is like a 
fine mountain air, intoxicating him into song 

On this inteipfetation the term ‘inspiration’ means the conscious 
apprehension of some object 1 which is such that an artistic process 
is set going But ‘inspiration’ may also have a wider, more general, 
sense It may mean simply the immediate motivation of art, whether 
by conscious apprehension of an object or by any other means As 
our topic here is general motivation, we had better postpone any 
consideration of the narrower and more special sense, and consider 
first the wider one We may keep in mind the special question, Do 
the immediate conditions of artistic production include, as essential, 
the conscious apprehension of some 'inspiring' object? Arts like 
painting and poetry are commonly supposed to be inspired by an 
object, but others certainly do not seem to be so inspired, or at least 
it is difficult to discover definite inspiring objects, definite subject- 
matter (outside the art itself), of a good deal of music and dancing 
or of arabesque or architecture But this problem cannot property 
be discussed now and by itself Let us turn, then, to the general 
problem 

What sets the artist going? In one sense, everything The cause 
of the artist’s production includes a vast conglomeration of circum- 
stances It includes all the conditions of his past life, his state of 
body at the time, and his state of mind at the time — conscious or 
dispositional It includes all the circumstances giving nse to the 
inspiring object, which, strictly speaking, may imply the whole 
history of the universe up to the time of the event Most of these 
things, however, arc not in the least interesting for the theory of 
art We may let them alone The things \ve are interested in are the 
immediate conditions which set the artist going and the conditions 
which keep him going once he has started 

The basic fact about the sesthetically equipped person, winch 
differentiates him from all other highly developed human beings, 
is a great sensitivity to the suggestiveness of perceptual material. 

* Including persohs and events 
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The perceptual material is always tending to set lus imagination 
working The moralist may have a keen sense of moral values, the 
religious mystic of a Presence behind all phenomena, but for the 
artist, who is the type of the esthetic person, it is values as embodied 
in perceived stuff which matter Tor short 1 will call this perceived 
stuff 'material' (there need be no confusion of this 'material with the 
'material' which is the object matter of physics) To the artist, then, 
who^e body is disposed to be keenly alive to sensuous impressions, 
who is keenly discriminative ol them, and whose mind is quick to 
apprehend the valuable meanings with which to his imagination, 
the material appears to be charged, the material is a stimulant 
It stimulates into activity needs which are e\penenced as ‘desires ’ 
The needs demand fulfilment (or the 'desires/ satisfaction) and they 
may find it partially in the apprehension of the stimulating material 
Thus the sound of ‘tuning up/ or of a few odd notes of Ins theme 
played by a violinist before lie begins his recital, botli whets an 
appetite to hear a more satisfying sequence of sounds and at the 
same time partially fulfils this need That fulfilment does, so far, 
occur is indicated by the fact that we enjoy the notes which we 
hear But if the preliminary skirmish whets and satisfies, it whets 
more than it satisfies, or it whets in satisfying It whets desire for 
a fuller fulfilment and a fuller enjoyment If the notes happen to be 
the notes of the first few bars of a tno the notes played will 'demand' 
the next phrase, and the next, and the next, and so on, stopping 
nowhere short of the end Whilst the music is in progress, we are 
at every moment becoming satisfied by what is given But the very 
thing which satisfies us is itself a demand for more Its expressive- 
ness satisfies, but it is an expressiveness of instability, of the insta- 
bility of experience, of life itself Instability demands stability, but 
this is not found before the end And when the end is reached, we 
see that it is not, paradoxically, the end but the process of reaching 
it — in other words, the lived aesthetic whole — which is satisfying. 
/Esthetic experience is not the stopping or ending of a process, but a 
life of appetite and satisfaction more intense than ordinary earthly 
life, and rounded to unearthly perfection 
The tendencies which are stirred, fulfilled, and stirred again by the 
apprehension of this phrase or that, are tendencies both of the organ- 
ism and of the mind The values expressed are both organic and 
mental And further, as well as the direct expression of these values, 
there is ‘indirect' production, by the process of fused association, of 
images of valuable experience of all kinds * 

The same general statements are, of course, true of arts other than 
* Exactly what these values are and how the> become expressed is a 5on~ 
i^abook 0 " hlCh 1 cann0t enter here 1 h0 P e t0 r etum to the subject shortly 
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music They arc true of painting, for example The perception of a 
shape — say the shape of a cedar-tree — stirs, and partially fulfils, 
certain bodily and mental needs Its structure, its colour, its grace, 
its dignity arc pleasing We may draw it, stressing tins and elimi- 
nating that, the drawing making for a more vivid realization of the 
values selectivcness making for their purification from lrrelevancies 
But the isolated tree though satisfying, is inadequate, unstable, 
it must spring from its earth, it must grow ;n a setting To show up 
the beauty of its volumes, its planes, and its lines, we may, in our 
drawing set it forward against the background of an old house 
To emphastze its black blue green foliage we make it stand out 
against the whitewashed walls of the house, to emphastze the severe 
grace of its form we introduce other, more delicate, foliage in 
contrast To balance the shadows of the house we introduce an old 
wall in this corner or that And so the picture grows from one fasci- 
nating instability to another, till it is complete The whole is a unified 
embodiment of many values which as a whole docs possess stability, 
and which is something m which we can remain without temptation 
to wander outside its boundaries 

This is the schema of how a work of art may arise, starting off with 
the perception of some stimulating material But the initial process 
may be reversed Instead of the need being wakened by the percep- 
tion of the material, artistic construction may be started by some 
other object It may be started by an idea, or by some other object 
or event which is not material Anything which stirs what we call 
'an emotion may set the artistic process going It may be a vague 
feeling of mortality or of spring, or of the sublime, or of a general 
joie de vwre, or it may be some purely fortuitous circumstance — 
such as a fit of irritation But very commonly the initiating agents 
arc inspirations in the more usual sense, the conscious apprehension 
of interesting objects The 'inspiration' might he an example of a 
work of art in the artist s own medium More probably it would be 
something cLc The painter need not be motivated, in the first 
instance, onlj by the visual motlicrart or in nature He may be stimu- 
lated by music, by poetry, by ideas, by persons, or by natural objects 
of i non visual kind So, likewise, the musician may be stimulated 
to comjiose by objects other than auditory ones Debussy lias said, I 
believe that ‘ it is more profitable for a musician to watch a fine 
sunset than to listen to the Pastoral Symphony " The musician may 
thus be stimulated through viston, or he may be stimulated through 
the medium of friendship (c g Elgar s Lm*ma variations), through 
ideas, or, indeed, through anything which interests and stirs him 
Such interests may be very vague and undefined, or they may be 
definite 

We commonly say that such inspiring objects, whether vague or 
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definite, 'arouse emotion,’ and that emotion is the ‘dynamic’ of 
artistic construction Superficially this is true, but only superficially. 
If the iiormic’ psychology is true, then what is awakened or stirred 
by the inspiring object is not primarily feeling or emotion, but need 
or tendency Tendency is experienced as vague unrest, as desire 
which demands fulfilment and satisfaction Tulfilment and satisfac- 
tion in this case can only be obtained through the production in some 
medium or other of a system of perceived objects which (through 
all the complicated processes involved in ‘expression) is found to 
fulfil and satisfy ui the \ cry contemplation of it the awakened needs 
Thus sunset colours and forms waken, in a Turner, needs which can 
only be fulfilled by means of selective painting In a Swinburne 
they stir the need to make a system of harmonious satisfying words 
which, to the poet s imaginative mind, somehow fulfil the needs 
awakened by the very different visual material of the sunset In a 
Debussy, the appetites whetted by perception of the sunset can, 
perhaps be fully satisfied only through the production of a system 
of harmonious (and disharmonious) sounds The apprehension of the 
completed music, and that only, can for the musician, fulfil and 
satisfy with full enjoyment the needs awakened by the selfsame 
sunset, which is (approximately) common to all three artists — the 
painter, the poet, and the musician 
Why should the same object initiate such very different processes? 
Why should a sunset 1 stir painting impulses in one man, verbal 
impulses in another, and music-producing impulses in a third? The 
only possible answer to such a question— if it be an answer — is that 
the several artists are so made that this happens The painter is so 
made that, when his needs are awakened, their fulfilment tends to 
flow out along the channels of his interests in colours and shapes— of 
his painting activity Inspire the poet and he breaks into words, 
harass the musician, or fill him with woe and sorrow and tragedy, 
or with rapturous joy, and he will, under certain conditions, so 
construct sounds that they express the profoundcst \alues of his 
being He may produce a symphony which stirs and satisfies and gives 
a special kind of pleasure, ‘musical’ pleasure, to lus — and our — hungry 
soul 'They are made in that way ' To say this is to say no more than 
to say that with which we started, namely, that the basic fact about 
the artist is that his body and mind is peculiarly sensitive to this 
material or that, and to its suggestiveness The artist’s vocation is 
to be specially aware not of values in general, but of values em- 
bodied and (to him) embedded in material X or Y or Z 
Another side of the same thing may be noted It is the fact, not 
so much that special organisms have special capacities for special 


* No doubt we ate all tired of the illustration Yet sunsets do, in tact, appear 
to have stimulated real artists— sometimes 1 
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materials, but rather that special materials make their own demands, 
and ^et their own marks and limits, upon Esthetic e\pression It 
is vividly expressed in the following passage by Bosanquet * Why,” 
he asks, ‘ do artists make different patterns, or treat the same 
pattern differently in wood carving, say, and clay modelling and 
wrought iron work? If you can answer this question thoroughly, 
then I am convinced, you have the secret of the classification of 
the arts and of the passage of feeling into its Esthetic embodiment , 
that is in a word the secret of beauty 
* Why, then, in general does a worker in clay make different 
decorative patterns from a worker in wrought iron?” . He goes 
on ' In general there can surely be nodoubt of the answer You cannot 
make the same thing in clay as you can m wrought iron, except by 
a tour de force The feeling of the work is, I suppose, altogether 
different The metal challenges you coaxes you, as William Moms 
said of the molten glass, to do a particular kind of thing with it, 
where its tenacity and ductility make themselves felt The claj, 
again, is delightful I take it, to handle, to those who have a talent 
for it, but it is delightful, of course, in quite different manipulations 
from those of the wrought iron I suppose its facility of surface, how 
it lends itself to modelling or to throwing on the wheel, must be its 
great charm Nov, the decorative patterns which are earned out 
m one or the other may, of course, be suggested ab extra by a draughts- 
man, and have all sorts of properties and interests m themselves as 
mere lines on paper But when you come to carry them out in the 
medium, then, if they are appropriate, or if you succeed m adapting 
them, they become each a special phase of the embodiment of jour 
whole delight and interest of "body and mind m handling the clay 
or metal or wood or molten glass It is alive in j our hands, and its 
life grows or rather magically springs into shape which it, and jou 
in it seem to desire and feel inevitable The feeling for the medium, 
the sense of what can nghtly be done in it only or better than in 
anything else, and the charm and fascination of doing it so — these, 
I take it are the real clue to the fundamental question of Esthetics 
The material, then, is of central importance It is the more neces- 
sary to stress this, even to harp on it a little, in that some of the 
writings of Croce have given rise to a widespread, and unfortunate, 
vmpias&wti iftnfincftenjii ts raA , iy , oi fnehrst importance 

This impression is certainly widespread I do not think it is alto- 
gether justified as I shall show , but it certainly exists Its popularity 
is perhaps partly due to the fact that the apparent ‘spirituality of 
such a doctnne is alwajs likely to appeal, through its emotive 
associations, to dabblers in philosophy and art But the impression 
that, for Croce, matenal embodiment is unessential, is not confined 
* Three Lectures on Aesthetic p 58 sq 
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to popular opinion 1 It is the interpretation of first-rate experts 
like Bosanquet 5 Perhaps because the matter is so important, I 
may be allowed to quote still further from Bosanquet Bosanquet 
alleges i that Croce is so possessed by the idea that beauty is for and 
in the mind tint lie forgets that ' though feeling is necessary to its 
embodiment jet also the embodiment is necessary to feeling To 
say that because beauty implies a mind, therefore it is an internal 
state, and its phvsical embodiment is something secondary and 
incidental and merely brought into being for the sake of permanence 
and communication — this seems to me a profound error of principle, 
a false idealism It meets us hotter cr, throughout Croce s system, 
according to winch ‘intuition — the inw aTd vision of the artist 
— is the only true expression External media lie holds, are, strictly 
speaking, superfluous so that there is no meaning in distinguishing 
between one mode of expression and another (as between paint and 
musical sound and language) Therefore there can be no classification 
of the arts, and no fruitful discussion of what can better be done by 
one art than by another And aesthetic — the philosophy of expres- 
sion — is set down as all one with linguistic — the philosophy of 
speech For there is no meaning in distinguishing between language, 
in the sense of speech, and other modes of expression Of course, if he 
had said that speech is not the only form of language, but that every 
art speaks to us in a language of its own, that would hav e had much 
to be said Iot it But I do not gather that that is his intention ” He 
goes on to say that Croce’s notion is "deeply rooted m a philosophical 
blunder ” The blunder is "to tlnnk that you can ha\e them com- 
pletely before your mind without having their bodily presence at 
all And because of this blunder, it seems fine and 'ideal' to say that 
the artist operates in the bodiless medium of pure thought and fancy, 
and that the things of the bodily world arc merely physical causes of 
sensation, which do not themselves enter into the effects he uses 
I have cited Bosanquet and referred 5 to Alexander to show that 
the impression which Croce has left on distinguished minds is a very 
clear and definite one No doubt other examples might be found of 
its incidence "Personally 1 believe that it is extremely doubtful 
whether Croce really means a great deal of what he says, particularly 
m his earlier work, the Esthetic Croce is, of course, an idealist, 
and holds a special view of the ontological status of material and of 
its relation to minds But, apart from tins, it does not appear that 
Croce, on the Me, intends to deny the importance of embodiment 
in material as much as he seems to do m certain places There are 
many passages which point in the opposite direction 


* Limited popular opuuon of course 
1 Cf also Alexander, Art and the Material, 
3 Ibid , p 67 sq 1 Ibid , P 69 


PP IO , 16, and 17 

s Footnote, supra 
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It is true that Croce continually ignores the dependence of imagin- 
ing upon percen mg, that he forgets, 1 in speaking of Leonardo’s 
painting with his mind, that Leonardo’s visual images could exist 
only in so far as constructed out of perceptual data He fails to see 
that this is true of the images of words, or statues, or music, and 
that without the fact of willing, of willing to "utter by word of 
mouth,” to "take up the chisel,” to "stretch out our hands to 
touch the notes of the piano” — the word or the statue or the 
musical motif “within us” could have no existence at all. In other 
words, wkat is imagined is the ‘material, 7 and imagination of the 
material is based on perception of the material 

Nevertheless, if we may pass over what appears to be what 
Bosanquet calls a “sheer blunder,” we shall find that Croce does con- 
tinually insist on the necessity of embodiment — in his own sense 
This is much more clearly and unambiguously expressed in the 
Brevano 1 than in the Esthetic It is illustrated in the following 
extracts ' The content is formed and the form filled,” 3 the "feeling 
is figured feeling and the figure a figure that is felt ” 4 Agam, "a 
musical image exists for us only when it becomes concrete in 
sounds a pictonal image only when it is coloured ” It need not be 
actually declaimed or performed or painted but "the words run 
through our whole organism, soliciting the muscles of our mouth and 
ringing internally m our ears, when music is truly music, it trills in 
the throat and shi\ers in the fingers that touch ideal notes ” 5 
“If we take from a poem its metre, its rhythm, and its words, poetical 
thought does not, as some opine, remain behind, there remains 
nothing Poetry is bom as those words, that rhythm, and that metre " 6 
Again How little does a painter possess of the intuitions of 
a poet, and how little does one painter possess those of another 
painter ’ 7 Agam, 8 “Artistic imagination is always corporeal ” It is 
a pity that such unexceptionable statements should be negatived 
in other parts of his writings by confusions and ambiguities arising 
from what certainly will appear to the majority of present-day 
thinkers to be a false view of knowledge 

The idea that ’real’ embodiment is an aesthetically irrelevant 
circumstance 9 is seen perhaps with most force in Croce's views of 
artistic production The making of the work, for Croce, is a practical, 
and not an Esthetic, activity, it is a “translation of the aesthetic fact 
into physical phenomena (sounds, tones, movements, combinations 
of lines and colours, etc )” 19 The translation exists merely for the 


* SEslhetic Ainslie s translation p 10 
» Translated by A ms tic under the- title of The 
J Op cit . p 40 4 Ibid , p 40 

4 Ibid , p 44 j Ibid , p 49 

» JCslkthc, p 31. 


Essence of JTsthetiC 
S Ibid , p 43. 
* Ibid , p 49. 
»° Ibid , p 96 
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purpose of making permanent the product of the artist’s spiritual 
labour, and for the sake oi communicating it to others "The artist , , . 
is a whole man, and therefore also a practical man, and as such 
takes measures against losing the result of his spiritual labour and 
in favour of rendering possible, or easy, for himself, or others, the 
reproduction of his images, hence he engages in practical acts which 
assist that work of reproduction ” 1 These practical acts he calls 
'technical ’ 

I have said enough to show that, arsthetically, actual embodiment 
is absolutely essential, and is not a mere means to ‘communication,’ 
‘reproduction,’ ‘translation If this is true, then technique, which 
is a means to aesthetic embodiment, will not exist primarily for the 
sake of ‘translation,’ ‘communication,’ ‘reproduction/ but for 
embodiment itself These other factors may also enter in as ends, 
perhaps always But they arc not, I belie\c, intrinsic and essential 
parts of the aesthetic I am going to assume that rcsthctic embodi- 
ment is the prime aim of technique, and that esthetic embodiment 
is, aesthetically, an end in itself 

Here there anse questions of some interest Is technique itself 
merely a means to embodiment, or may it have m itself an aesthetic 
value? Again, does technical knowledge and skill affect or influence 
our appreciation of art, and if so, how far? And, how far and in 
what ways does technical knowledge and skill affect the work of 
the artist? Let us take these questions m turn 

In the meaning of the term ‘technique’ I include all the practical 
activity, involving various degrees of skill, which can be said to be 
at all relevant to the making of a work of art The first question is. 
Is such technique merely a means to actual esthetic embodiment, 
or can it possess in itself an aesthetic value’ Can we say, as is said 
by a recent writer,* that in artistic production the artist does "not 
have an esthetic experience at all/’ because he is not ‘‘content to 
remain absorbed in rapt contemplation of the beautiful object’’? 
Is the completed beautiful object the only esthetic object? May not 
the process of making be an aesthetic ‘object’ of its kind 5 

It is, of course, perfectly plain that the object which the artist 
contemplates m the finished work is distinct from the object he 
contemplates when he contemplates himself making And it is 
necessary to recognize further two things The first is that both 
are contemplative activities, that the process of making can be 
contemplated just as much as the finished work, though m a different 
way And second, we must remember that contemplation itself is 
not an inert or inactive state of mind, but is discriminative, synthetic, 

* Essence 0/ AislTiefjc p 45 

P \o 5 . C A Ramer ' ' The FleIdof Esthetics 1 Mind, vol xxxvm No X50, 
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actively imaginative Only’ in the one case this mental activity is 
directed towards a finished, or partially finished , 1 product, in the 
other case it is directed towards a practical process of production 
We have, then, two kinds of objects of possible aesthetic contem 
plation (i) a finished or partially finished, product, (2) a practical 
process of producing In the latter class it is useful, I think, to dis 
tmguish further between (a) that producing activity or technical 
process which immediately leads to the finished production, and (&) 
the technical process or processes more remotely connected with the 
finished production Examples of the former would be the actual 
mode of laying on the paint or of touching the notes of the hey board, 
or of bowing in violin playing Examples of the latter w ould be the 
mixing of the pigments, or the preparing of the canvas, or the 
practice of mechanical exerases producing manual dexterity 
Between (a) and ( b ) there can, of course, be drawn no hard and fast 
line 

(1) and (2) (a) and ( 6 ) are our possible aesthetic objects As regards 
(i) there is no dispute Are {2) (a) and (2) ( 6 ) ever actually aesthetic 
objects’ I think we may say with absolute certauity (a) that to the 
working artist the technical process immediately leading to the 
production of the finished object, or of a stage of it, may sometimes 
be an aesthetic object Whether it is so or not w ould appear to depend 
partly upon the stage of production of the art, and perhaps of the 
kind of art itself The actual playing of passages, the actual drawing 
or painting of important parts of the picture, are very likely to yield 
{esthetic pleasure The roughing out or lading on of a wash do not 
seem so necessarily to involve this It is probably the case that the 
more immediately dependent upon technical excellence is the 
esthetic value of the actual finished work the more inevitably will 
the technique itself tend to be aesthetically enjoyed In playing or 
m painting the most important and interesting parts of the work, 
it is unlikely that the artist could produce the right effect without 
some aesthetic excitement, some enjoyment of the movements as 
expressiv e of grace and beauty It is quite clear, of course as has been 
said that the technical 'object' is different from the completed object, 
and the esthetic pleasure gamed is rather analogous to the pleasure 
gained from the mov ements m dancing I do not suggest that the 
focus of the artist s attention is upon these things they must 
indeed be extra focal, because it is not (as in dancing) they which 
are the final object, but a product which is different from them 
But they probably do, I think enter into the content immediately' 
before the artist’s wind Would his work possess vitality if the active 
direct production of it were lifeless and cold and aesthetically neutral ’ 
(2) (f>) As regards that part of technique remotely connected with 
* For the artist may stop to contemplate his work as far as it has gone 
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the finished product, uc can only say that it may sometimes yield 
esthetic pleasure, and sometimes it may not There is no tendency 
to inevitability here II there is esthetic experience in this ease 
it is possible that the values realized wall be fused into (2) (c) and 
even into (x), so that to the experienced artist the enjoyment of 
his own picture, and even of another's, may contain the fused 
values not only of actual painting activity, but of the general daily 
work and smells of the studio 

It may be said that all this is irrelevant to the finished w or k of art, 
and that what we contemplate in the painting or the sonata is just 
the colours on the canvas and the music and not any of the values 
we have included under heading (2) But this is a matter of con* 
vcmcncc and definition It is true that we do normally think of 
the painting ot the sonata as the unit, and not of the painter or the 
pianist in their efforts But we may do so, and in the case of the 
pianist, atleast, I think we frequently do Itis possible, that is to say , 
to get ^different lesthetic experience from watching and listening to 
Schnabel play, than it is from listening to him with dosed eyes This 
may cause distraction from the music, upsetting our aesthetic 
stability, but it need not necessarily do so— though the dangers are 
admittedly very great If we do contemplate the two things together, 
the difference will be that our art object will be rather more com- 
plex, 1 1 Schnabel sitting at lus-Bechstein playing-Becthoven’s-last- 
sonata, and not just the sonata And further, the object will be 
slightly different according as we arc or are not pianists If we arc 
we shall probably have a deeper intuitive insight, through sympathy , 
with the esthetic values of the player’s mov ements If w c hav e nev cr 
played, our observation will be a more external one 

I conclude, then, that technique may, under certain conditions, 
yield tE&thetic experience in itself, both to artist and spectator of 
the artist, and that the {esthetic values of technique may in some 
cases become united to those of the finished product 

The next question was, Whether, and how far, technical insight 
and skill may help to enrich our experience as spectators of the 
finished work of art? 

That it docs ennch our experience is highly probable What applies 
to the drawing of the map of Sicily* applies to the {Esthetic appre- 
hension of works of art If it is difficult to have an accurate ’in- 
tuition’ of the contour of a region when we are not able to draw it, 
so it is difficult for us to appreciated full value of the expressiveness 
of a material unless we ourselves have made some esthetic experi- 
ments in the handling of it In technical experimentation we discover * 
We discover what the materials and its esthetic possibilities really 

‘ Croce /Esthetic, pp g, g 

» See Alexander Art and the Material, p 12 and passim 
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are It would be going much too far to say that without it there could 
be no aesthetic experience But it remains true that technical experi- 
mentation tends to increase discrimination and, through it, aesthetic 
experience 

The final question was. How far does technical shill and msight 
affect the quality of the artist’s work 7 In the first place it is quite 
clear that if he has poor technique his powers of communication and 
his chances of practical success as an artist will be impaired But 
(what is more important) it is also probable (I suggest with some 
hesitation) that his power of imagining a finished product will be 
somewhat reduced If his hands are inflexible it is unlikely that he 
will be able to visualize so perfectly, on the basis of his own direct 
technical experience how a rapid passage ought to be played He 
ma\ learn from listening to other players, but that is a different 
matter If his workmanship as a painter is poor, he will tend 
to fail (agam, so far as his own immediate experience is concerned) 
to visualize precisely how his picture should be painted 

But the question, How far do technical powers condition the artist’s 
aesthetic vision 5 is difficult I cannot discuss it here, but can only 
ventilate it We certainly could not go so far as to say that poverty 
of artistic imagination runs parallel with poverty of technique 
The case of Blake or of any of the great Italian primitives, would 
seem to contradict this It is difficult, however, to say m a sentence 
what vision, and depth and greatness of vision, really mean But they 
do mean something and whatever they do mean, limitation of 
technique does not in itself appear to imply a definitely corresponding 
limitation of greatness or depth or intensity of vision The depth 
and intensity and sincerity of Blake or (in a very different way) of 
Giotto are plain enough And it is impossible to say that Blake or 
Giotto given a more perfect technique, would therefore have been 
better artists They might have been , but also they might have ceased 
to possess the special charms of Blake and Giotto Very often, as 
we know with the greater technical competence of a later age, 
aesthetic vision diminishes On the other hand, it would seem as 
though other things being equal, lack of technique is an resthetic 
defect and must limit vision Would not Rembrandt, bereft of his 
amazing technique, be a lesser man not only as technician, but as 
artist of vision ? 
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CAUSAL DETERMINATION: ITS NATURE 
AND TYPES 

J C TURNER MA Ph D 

The problem of the mture and scope o! Causation has again been 
raised into prominence by recent research on atomic structures and 
processes, the result being that many physicists maintain that the 
causational principle must now be restricted to macroscopic changes 
regarded as the averaged outcome of microscopic events each of 
which alone may not be causally determined, or at least not com- 
pletely so Of this markedly new departure Professor Eddington 
is perhaps the best known advocate ' Physics, he asserts ' is no 
longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic law the search for a 
scheme of stnctly causal law (is) not practical politics But the 
issue concerns not Physics only, for Dr Eddington at once proceeds 
to interpret his viewpoint by contending that ' science withdraws 
its opposition to free will" x , and thus the realms of consciousness 
and conduct are once more brought into intimate connection with 
the realm of physical phenomena It must of course be recognized 
that the question still remains highly debatable , for, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge has recently urged, "break down causality, and we are left 
with chance That is wholly unsatisfactory Chance is no solution” , 
and he likewise expands his survey beyond Physics by adding, 
"not in that way would I aim at freedom ’’ 1 It is scarcely necessary 
to refer to current controversy in the biological sphere, between 
those who regard living processes as falling, if only to some degree, 
outside the domain of causal action, and those who insist that such 
action is universal, the indubitable proof of their position being 
prevented only by the difficulties of investigation 
Before venturing to submit a few considerations nJSucb appear 
to myself to apply to the entire field of debate, I may still further 
emphasize the extremely doubtful character of the purely physical 
phenomena themselves, whose significance seems to hav e been unduty 
exaggerated In the first place, it has been suggested that "the 
electron does not jump ' in anything more than a metaphorical 
sense, but that what really occurs is some change m the electron 
field or "volume" which masquerades as a “jump " 3 With respect 

1 The Nature of ike Physical World, p p 294 295 
* This Journal vol iv, p 544 

3 Nature vol 123 p 240 ef Jeans, The Universe Around Us pp 297 29S 
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to the statistical standpoint, again, experiments connected with 
the Compton effect show that "the whole statistical view of radia- 
tion and quantum changes is seriously compromised " * In simpler 
terms, perhaps what is now regarded as the particulate electron is 
actually a spatio temporal field, while within this field as a whole 
only a few localized events have so far been inferred or observed 
in isolation from all the others and have consequently been mis 
interpreted as inexplicable "jumps" Until the actual conditions 
have been indubitably ascertained, therefore, any suggestion that 
Causation lias ceased to operate can plainly be nothing more than 
highly speculative and dubious This equally affects the appeal to 
the statistical argument, which may after all be only a device 
forced upon Science by ignorance, as Professor Bndgnun has 
recently argued * A statistical method is used either to conceal a 
vast amount of actual ignorance, or else to smooth out the details 
of a vast amount of actual physical complication ' 1 Thus the 
stnctly scientific issue must remain open foe some considerable 
time 

But the issue is obviously much more than stnctly scientific, 
since it is impossible to exclude the problems of human will, conduct, 
and character, to say nothing of Life, while with respect to this 
last it is difficult not to endorse Sir Oliver Lodge's conclusion that 
the position ‘ is wholly unsatisfactory ” For even if we admit that 
some or indeed all, vital changes are produced non-causally, the 
alternatives hitherto advanced are of the vaguest order the opera 
tion of influences whose real nature is admittedly quite unknown, 
or of yet more mysterious "enteleehies” whose patent uidefimteness 
invites too facile and evasive speculation Nor is the undeniable 
truth that vital processes serve the demands of the organism as a 
whole by any means discordant with the causal principle itself, 
since there is nothing essentially illogical m the view that such 
processes are, at once, individually causal and unified in their 
entirety Between such organic correlation and Causation there 
exists no necessary and anterior contradiction On the contrary, 
instead of being mutually exclusive as they are too often supposed 
to be, they are present and operative simultaneously, and this 
means in the end that the essential distinction lies, not between 
C-uraAttm tfnii -fn, tfesenct. lAnfiuw -parirrJi or \utaJi, ’mft rattier 
between the profoundly different modes in w hich universal Causation 
manifests itself under widely varying conditions In other words, 
the contrast must be drawn not between Determination and Inde- 
temunation, nor between Determinism and Indeterminism, but 
only between the many different types of Determination as such 

* Andrade Tht Structure of the Atom p 700, third edition 

J 37 \t Logtc of Modern Physics pp 205 206 
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Determination (to repeat) is universal and inescapable, but at the 
same time protean, it manifests itself always and everywhere, but 
m profoundly contrasted forms 1 inally, all its diverse forms are 
continuous v\ ith one another although those at one extreme are so 
different from their allies at the other extreme that we inevitably 
fail to recognize the reigning continuity arising from the underlying 
identity 

Man’s belief in Causation develops at a very early stage of lus 
experience, both individually and racially, although it is usually 
asserted that causal theories arc attained at only relatn ely advanced 
levels of thought If we mean here "theories' m the specific sense, 
this is undeniably true Nevertheless, every' outstanding theory has 
a long history behind it, and the origin of all Theory lies in the 
child's instinctive anticipation of order in events, though too fre- 
quently this is not tlieir real order, an anticipation aroused by the 
order initially observed in his simple world and strengthened as 
his, experience steadily expands Quite similarly, the magic and 
superstition of the savage are the race’s primitive expression of 
causal connection, while for both child and savage alike the dis- 
covery of actual, instead of false and imaginary' causes, finally 
assumes scientific form, until the physical w orld becomes explicitly 
recognized as the domain of universal and unrelaxing Causation, 
with, its attributes of invariability, inevitability, and (m the end) 
predictability — all three being inseparable aspects of one single 
complex of natural phenomena, except (of course) as recent investi- 
gation seems to impugn this position Apart from this possibility 
the sole alternative to Determination is the miraculous or the 
supernatural, and closely allied with this is the apparent non- 
causality of Life, Consciousness, and man’s own behaviour, at least 
to some degree Tor since they are patently vanable without 
assignable conditions, and therefore also unpredictable, they seem 
equally obviously to fall outside the rigid domain of Determination , 
and hence all the familiar and repeated appeals to entelechies, life- 
forces or the supernatural 

I wish to suggest, however, that these contrasts, though patent, 
are merely superficial Trom the scientific standpoint, they ate on 
precisely the same level as the child s attribution of Christmas 
superfluity to Santa Claus, or the savage belief that a lunar eclipse 
is due to a dragon devouring the moon Such attitudes cease to be 
merely amusing as soon as we perceive that they really present 
exactly the same features as the phenomena of the electron * jump” 
theory— that is either unfamilianty, or unusual complexity, or both 
combined, but resulting always m some infraction of the hitherto 
invariable order In this respect it is of the highest significance that 
the adult scepticism about Father Christmas, and the civilized 
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interpretation ol eclipses, are plain anticipations of the slow but un- 
ceasing discovery of additional fixed connections m Bio-chemistry, 
Physiology Psychology, Economics, and even Ethics, although, as 
I have already insisted, the question of their absolutely causal 
nature still remains open Ne\crtheless the marked tendencies of 
recent research which, despite the inevitably increasing difficulties, 
show no signs as yet of exhausting themsehes must be assigned 
their undeniably high value Again to quote Professor Bridgman 
“We cannot admit that a statistical method can ever mark more 
than a temporary stage, because the assumption of e\ ents taking 
place according to pure chance constitutes the complete negation 
of our fundamental assumption of connectivity ” 1 Still further, the 
citation of statistical methods as employed in insurance is actually 
irrelevant, because the details of each separate instance can, if 
necessary be exactly ascertained, and are then found (or assumed) 
to be causally determined, m fact, if this were not so, the statistical 
results would immediately lose much of their value If, finally, the 
laws of Probability are appealed to it must be realized that these 
laws are laws — in other terms, are not themselves probable but 
mathematically certain 

Regarded as universally operative, therefore, Causation is mani- 
fested under four mam types that are best distinguished as — 

A Predominantly External Causation, in Physical phenomena 
B Partially External, combined with Partially Internal, in Vital 
phenomena 

C Increasingly Internal combined with proportionately de- 
creasing External m the lower levels of Mental phenomena 
D Predominantly, and constantly expanding. Internal Causation 
m the higher Mental levels which constitute Personality 
But though thus distinguishable, these types must never be con- 
ceived as separate, on the contrary, they are (to repeat) essentially 
continuous, finally, it is obvious that the advance from A to D is 
accompanied by a marked advance in complexity of structure or 
organization 

Before considering these types in fuller detail, however, we may 
note that objections to the principle of universal determination are 
of two kinds The first is purely intellectual, it is argued that 
although causal relations may characterize all physico-chemical 
changes, still they are quite inadequate to explain vital and psychical 
changes because these all present unique organic, purposive, or 
teleological aspects which ate elsewhere absent Or alternatively, 
m the organic and psychical spheres we are concerned with ' wholes,” 
tightly so called because they possess a measure of independence or 

* The Logic of Modem Physic t, p 206 
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autonomy which (once more) are absent from the inorganic; while 
(this argument continues) since all causal connections arc purely 
serial connections, they arc plainly quite inapplicable to “wholes" 
or organisms as such. Hence the conclusion that the actually opera- 
tive agencies must be non-causal. 

The second kind of objection, though certainly intellectual in 
form, may be described as emotional and moral, since it expresses 
an instinctive and powerful dislike or fear of any disproof of human 
initiative, freedom, and responsibility; it is this emotional reaction 
that accounts for the welcome accorded in many prominent quarters 
to the suggestion that even the electron may be “free" to “jump" 
indeterminately and unpredictably. But though these two types 
differ widely in their basis and mode of expression, l believe that 
the consideration of the intellectual type will suffice equally for the 
emotional and moral type. I shall therefore begin with the former, 
leaving the latter to the logical development oi the argument. 

A, To begin with, then, it is obviously becoming increasingly 
difficult to discern any final, fixed, and absolutely definite distinction 
between the physico-chemical category on the one hand, and the 
psychico-vital on the other; and this in two respects. Firstly, the 
discovery' of bio-chemical, or physiological, explanations of vital 
and even psychical and moral reactions proceeds arduously but 
steadily with no perceptible indications of exhaustion. 1 To emphasize 
the paucity of established results is, to my mind, to misread the 
situation; for when we realize that some proteins have molecular 
weights of from two to five millions, the man-el surely is not that 
so little, but rather that so much, theoretical and practical progress 
has been made. The patent result is that the supposedly non-causal 
entelechies and Ufe forces are steadily becoming more indefinite 
and tenuous, more incomprehensible and mysterious, than ever, so 
that as grounds of explanation they raise more numerous and 
obscure problems than they purport to remove. 

But even if, for argument's sake, we concede the operation of 
non-causal agencies, stiJJ it is always impossible to exclude the 
fundamentally physico-chemical or mechanical, and with this the 
causal, aspect of vital and mental phenomena. For as Sir James 
Jeans has recently pointed out, every atom under certain normal 
conditions “becomes a true perpetual motion machine” that is, 
a pure mechanism; this remains true if again we concede that it is 

* *’The delinquent errs not so much through any great intellectual defect 
as through a defect of emotional balance which at bottom is based on a 
constitutional defect of the endocrine system** [Kafure, xol. 224 , p, c.e}. 
The further significance of Pav!o\'s re-earclies on Conditioned Reflexes is 
obvious. 

1 The Universe Around Us, p. 132. 
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also something more than a mechanism, whatever such an indefinite 
"something more ’ may be In any case, since the atom is a 
mechanism the molecule is a still more complex mechanism, so 
complex in fact that no satisfactory model of the relatively simple 
Hy drogen molecule has y et been suggested Quite similarly, therefore, 
the heavy protein molecule is a. super mechanism of indescribable 
intricacy equally in structure and function Nor can we abandon 
this conclusion when these proteins constitute the delicate tissues 
of man s cerebral hemispheres, inseparably associated as these are 
with his intelligence and will and therefore with his conduct and 
moral character Not even here then can we absolutely exclude 
aspects that are literally mechanical, and with this, causal This 
has mdeed become so incontrovertible that entelechies and their 
analogues are usually restricted to the ' guidance’ of the mechanical 
processes themselves, though how such guidance is actually exerted 
remains as obscure as the action of the Cartesian "soul ’ located in 
the pineal gland 

It follows, therefore, that no degree of organic complexity what- 
ever although associated with thought and volition, is devoid of 
mechanical and causational aspects of paramount importance But 
when we proceed to regard this structural and functional complexity 
from a. fresh viewpoint, it at once necessitates a thoroughgoing 
revision and expansion of the concept of Causation For Causation 
is usually interpreted as essentially serial — as a senes of events 
a b c wherein a itself somehow * produced” or preceded, 

"produces or invariably precedes or necessitates b c , their 
relation remains fundamentally senal, whether merely as an m- 
vanable temporal sequence or otherwise Now while this is incon- 
tro\ ertible it is nevertheless seriously inadequate , but its inadequacy 
inevitably remains concealed so long as attention is confined to 
physico chemical phenomena alone, in this term’s usual sense of 
excluding Life and Mind — a sense which I have just shown, however, 
to be much too restricted For in this domain both causes and 
effects are often large scale ' phenomena, either spatially as with 
massive planetary, solar, and stellar changes or temporally as with 
interminable wave and ray processes of all types of radiation, or 
again spatio temporally as with the age long periods of inorganic 
evolution In all such instances alike the relative vastness of scale 
prevents our apprehending all the events in their actual correlations 
and entirety Now this limitation plainly means confining our 
investigation to the phenomena as senes only eg the successive 
orbital positions of the planets, the successive phases of stellar 
evolution, the successive aspects of familiar chemical reactions Such 
instances are innumerable , and it is they that explain the prevalent 
Humean interpretation of Causation as notlung more than invariable 
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temporal sequence It is true that even in Astronomy and its allied 
sciences this standpoint is being steadily modified by the widening 
range of modem discovery, but it is only when we turn to the 
complexity of bio chemical, physiological, and vital processes that 
the inadequacy of the popular serial theory of Causation can be 
clearly perceived 

B The degree of complexity involved is of course always relative, 
the truth being that even electrons are incalculably intricate 
"Present experimental evidence," asserts Professor Bridgman, 
"makes very probable structures beyond the electron and the 
quantum, there is no evidence that nature reduces to simplicity 
as we burrow down into the small scale ” 1 But when on the other 
hand, we adopt the ordinary view that inorganic compounds arc — 
relatively — simple, we are then justified in describing the heavy 
protein molecules already mentioned as much more complex Now 
nobody would maintain, I suppose, that the incessant and extremely 
delicate reactions which these molecules exhibit arc directed by any 
entelechy, even if it is urged that an entelechy controls their 
changes within the living cell itself Tor if so, then the question at 
once arises anew as to where entelcchies abandon their unique and 
distinctive function, so as to allow chemical interchanges to proceed 
of themselves It follow's therefore that for such heavy molecules 
all the phenomena, both external and internal — that is both as 
affecting them from without and as occurring within — are un- 
deniably causal, the latter being to a large extent the consequences 
of the former But now the extremely small dimensions of such 
molecules come into play and gain outstanding importance, because 
they plainly enable the whole intricate group of phenomena to be 
kept under investigation almost simultaneously In other words, 
these molecular fields of change differ profoundly from solar and 
stellar fields m that they can readily be studied as single systems — 
as wholes, and this means that the spatio-temporal vastness pre- 
viously referred to as characterizing many inorganic phenomena 
has disappeared, "large scale" phenomena have given place to 
"small scale ” This (to repeat) permits the entire system to be 
investigated essentially ns a system, while what is thus true of 
proteins is similarly true of every living cell and living organism 
Quite apart from all problems of Causation, each cell, each organism, 
is a more or less independent system capable of being studied as 
an autonomous whole The facts here are familiar, but their funda 
mental implications are too generally ignored 
What then are these implications? Reverting to the protein 
molecule, what we there find is an intricate internal group of causal 
changes, in more general terms, the operative Causation is vtienml 

* The Log tc of Modem Physics, p 207 
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to the system, as a system, it operates within the system, instead 
of upon the system from without Further, every advance m com- 
plexity of structure and function * necessarily involves an mcrease 
of such internal causality, smce "complexity of function” clearly 
means, not merely a larger number of static factors arranged m 
more intricate ways, as m an enormous cathedral or skyscraper, but 
rather the incessantly mutual and dynamic influence of each element 
— each atom and electron — upon its fellows once again, that is, 
internal causality It is precisely this consideration that invalidates 
the familiar objection that "mere” advances in complexity have 
little significance, the issue depends on whether the increasing 
complexity is only static as m a building, or essentially dynamic 
as in protein molecules These remain, of course, causally influenced 
by their environment, this is the "external causality” already 
indicated, and to this the "internal causality” is reactive always in 
such a manner as to maintain the molecule's stability and per- 
sistence and thus far all absolutely causally, with no "guidance" 
from entelechies But before proceeding to develop any further 
implications of these principles, I shall discuss two points which, 
though of subordinate importance, are still highly instructive The 
first point is the contrast between any ancient and simple windmill 
or similar elementary device and the machinery of a modem liner 
or airship Here the increased intricacy, of structure and function 
alike, is perfectly obvious, it is indeed too obvious, because its 
familiarity has blmded us to the actual extent of the marvellous 
advance in automatic mechanism Apart from this, however, the 
essential point is that all such mechanisms are purely-and absolutely 
causal systems, and it is equally significant that as compared with 
the super lmers and super airships of the distant future, those of 
to day will rank with Stevenson's Rocket as interesting antiquities 
It may be urged that the most complex mechanism conceivable is 
after all the product of the inventive human mind, which thus acts 
as the ever requisite entelechy But I have dealt elsewhere with the 
fundamentally important implications of this connection between 
mechanism and mind* , and whether mmd is an entelechy or not — 
I should myself say not, m any mystical sense — must not be allowed 
to conceal the patent truth that no increase whatev er in the intricacy, 
delicacy, and automatism of man’s mechanisms can involve the 
slightest infraction of their purely causal character On the contrary, 
every improvement depends absolutely on the mind's adherence to 
causal principles, to abandon these is to invite inefficiency and 
failure 

But here agam the advance to higher dynamical complexity is at 

• It must be remembered that structure and function are inseparable 

* In my Personality and Reality 
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the same moment an advance to greater internal causality, and 
with this to that independence of external control which is the 
essence of all mechanical automatism. The ancient windmill was 
activated from outside itself; when the wind stopped it stopped 
also; in other words, in having no automatism it had no inde- 
pendence; the best modem machines arc on the contrary automatic, 
which means that they are largely independent of their environment 
except as a source of energy supply. Thus the purely causal reactions 
of every good and intricate machine operate mttiin the machine 
itself and endow it with the independence characteristic of auto- 
matism; and since we have already found this to occur in the case 
of protein molecules, it follows that all human mechanisms are 
approximations to Nature's incalculably more intricate mechanisms, 
whose activities arc likewise purely causal. 

My second subordinate point is that the slowly increasing range 
of modem Astronomy and Physics, dealing not only with separate 
planets and atoms, but with enormous star clusters and galaxies, 
enables us now to envisage these, despite their spatio-temporal 
vastness, as single and intricate systems, analogous in everything 
but their magnitudes to heavy protein molecules; so that apart 
from the patent contrasts in scale the basal principles involved are 
identical. In other words, when we consider the movements of any 
single planet alone the purely causal influences are predominantly 
external, acting on the planet from outside itself; now this is 
similarly true of every’ atom within the protein molecule. But as 
soon as we turn from the planet to the entire solar system os a 
system, exactly as when we turn from the atom to the entire mole- 
cule, then in both instances alike the universal causality ceases to 
be predominantly external, and becomes predominantly internal. 
Both, the entire system or "whole," and the constituent elements, 
remain purely causal; but the causality operates no longer mainly 
outside the "whole," hut more or less completely within it. In the 
solar system, in fact, the external causality has sunk to that almost 
negligible minimum due to the other members of the galaxy and 
to "island universes” whence cosmic rays seem to arise, combined 
with the influence of its initial nebular origin. 

Now all this is extremely significant, for it really means that the 
solar system is predominantly’ an independent system — that is 
almost purely automatic in all its detailed internal changes, and 
almost purely autonomous in its motion as a whole. Its internal 
changes, still further, maintain the entire system's stable per- 
sistence during icons of time; but this actually means that they 
subserve the needs of the system as a whole. And to say this is 
clearly to equate the solar system, and every star duster and 
galaxy, purely causal systems though they are, to the living cell 
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and organism, which likewise enjoy autonomy only in much narrower 
degree temporally, and whose factors likewise subserve the demands 
of the whole The differences here, in short, are differences in detail 
only, not in ruling principles To a superhuman intelligence, then, 
the stars and island universes must appear like animals roaming 
o\ er vast plains each being autonomous except as all alike are con- 
trolled by common instincts, or like a vast fleet whose every member 
enjoyed similar autonomy consistent with the admiral's scheme of 
operations Finally, we must recall the earlier description of every 
atom whether in the star or the cell, as a perfect mechanism, so 
that (to repeat) “between Causation and organic correlation there 
exists no necessary and anterior contradiction " Alike in galaxy, 
star cluster, solar system, liner, airship, and above all protein 
molecules, we find autonomy, independence, and subservience of 
the parts to the persistent stability of the whole all inseparably 
allied with internal causality But this is still pure causality, 
effectively operating, and also clearly intelligible, quite apart from 
non causal entelechies or life forces, which thus become altogether 
superfluous, unless, of course, we choose to use “entelechy” to 
denote the complete system of internal but pure causality Such 
usage would, however, be plainly cumbersome and apt to be 
seriously misleading We seem therefore irresistibly compelled to 
adopt precisely the same standpoint as regards that supremely 
complex group of proteins, the living cell Here also pure causality, 
as predominantly internal though never completely so, constitutes 
the necessary final and sufficient principle of theoretical explana- 
tion while the entelechy theory- I,ke the use ol statistics, merely 
conceals our present ignorance of detailed connections 

C Nor is the situation altered in principle when we trace the 
further advance from bodily life to consciousness AU that is 
requisite is to recognize the impbcations of that still higher degree 
of dynamic complexity due to the activity of the mental factors As 
regards the simpler tvpes of conscious beings, it is cleat that their 
impulses, appetites, and above all their instincts, all operate in a 
markedly fixed and mechanical way, exactly as many habits do m 
human experience For again it must be remembered that the 
essence of mechanism is never the material — the metal and rubber — 
of the machine, but rather the invariably ordered manner of its 
working while this invariable order is plainly exhibited also by 
what are universally called “mechanical actions" m ourselves It is 
undeniable that the activities of an animal cannot be predicted as 
accurately as those of a magnet, but neither can the variations of 
the weather, is then the latter ruled by some entelechy? If not, 
then the difficulties in both cases arise solely from the \astly 
increased intricacy of the co-operating elements, which defies 
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adequate analysis, whether these elements arc meteorological, vital, 
or mental, while, in slowly becoming more and more detailed, 
analysis unfailingly rev oils fresh causal connections With respect 
to birds eg, ' each phase of activity must be correlated with 
internal changes in the sexual state, without a knowledge of which 
the behaviour of the individual cannot be adequately explained 
For birds the necessary data do not at present exist, for the subject 
has scarcely begun to be investigated 1 Thus as soon as the bod} - 
mmd phenomena arc viewed as forming a single system the causal 
relations arc seen to be more intricate and at the same time more 
internal, than in unconscious plant organisms or magnets but it 
has already been found that increased internal causality is identical 
with greater autonomy or independence — attributes which plainly 
expand with the widening scope of higher animal mentality From 
pebble to magnet, therefore, and so onw ards to plant and anthropoid, 
the advance is absolutely continuous and homogeneous, so that 
there is no more need for any cntclcchy to explain the contrast 
between ape and magnet than that between magnet and stone On 
the contrary, from the lowest to the highest phases there can he 
traced three inseparably united aspects— increasing dynamic com* 
plexity, increasing internal causality, and increasing autonomy* 
With these external causality operates reciprocally, but in ever- 
dccrcasing proportion, or, in other words, the anthropoid is far less 
passive and less dependent on environmental influences, or in posi- 
tive terms far more autonomous and dominant, than the pebble 
eternally dashed to and fro by the waves Equally identical m 
principle is the maintenance of each system’s well being, whether 
solar system or plant or ape through the reciprocal interaction of 
the constituent dements, and similarly the temperature of stars 
and modem buddings, like that of the living bod}, is regulated 
automatically, so that if no entclechy is requisite in the former, 
neither is it m the latter 

In anthropoid mentality, however, there appears unmistakable 
intelligence which, though rudimentary, is akin to human intelligence 
"i/AV, vte 'yicv, huQuek te.ofe, vn v&gwii oarl* WiwfaAge "b Wirce again 
there occurs no breach in continuity, no infraction of the governing 
principles, but only yet greater intricacy due to the co operation of 


* Nature vol 124 p 655 cf note, p 549 ante 

1 This can clearly he seen in the contrast be hi eon a spinning and a quiescent 
gyroscope Its motion is an added complexity which by enabling it to defy 
external causal agencies endows it with that capacity for self-direction 
which is now utilized in steenng gear Conversely to demagnetize a compass 
needie xs both to simplify its constitution and to reduce its status to that 

tn ? J 1113 , g T ra ! ***** gains ever " ldemn S scope as tie advance 

to the still higher levels of Life and Mind 

3 C f The Mentality of Apes (Koehler) and The Great Apes (V erkes) 
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steadily multiplying factors, of which far the most important are 
ideas or concepts For it is obviously its command of ideas that 
distinguishes the civilized and rational mind from the pre rational 
mind of savage, child and anthropoid alike, swayed as these all 
are by emotional impulses and instinctive urges*, while ideas, 
again, are obviously capable of much greater diversity and expansion 
than non rational factors, so that knowledge enjoys an inexhaustible 
potentiality, as Professor Julian Huxley has recently insisted * It 
follows therefore, that the progressive co ordination of ideas, each 
contributing its due influence to the final result, constitutes an 
expansion of internal causality that is literally immeasurable and, 
indeed in principle infinite It must also be observed that it is 
upon this indubitable psychical causality that all schemes of educa- 
tion and moral reform are based — certain selected ideals being 
inculcated as causes in the hope or conviction that their ultimate 
effects will be beneficial 

D Thus every advance in intelligence increases the range and 
influence of internal causality as compared with that of external, 
the rational mind including and employing ideas, is less at the 
mercy of its environment, even while it must always react to the 
environment, than is the ape, to say nothing of plant and pebble 
Once developed intelligence begins to operate there arises an un- 
ceasing and steadily intensifying tendency towards ever completer 
internal causation, while to become less passive clearly means to 
become more autonomous and dominant over the environment To 
become fully effective however, the entire mass of ideas must * 
undergo rigorous selection , and here the analogy to Natural Selection 
as a causal agency 'is patent Influenced by memories of past ex- 
perience — and this means causally influenced — man rejects many 
ideas in favour of those few which he then elevates into his ideals 
Every ideal, therefore, trivial or valuable, acquired from others or 
selected by ourselves, intellectual, artistic, or moral, begins as an 
idea conflicting with its rivals until it proves its own superiority 
The entire process is as thoroughly causal as are the interacting 
gravitational attractions which -determine a planet's orbit , despite 
the profound contrast in type and detail, the governing principle 
remains identical throughout Thus ideas are selected according to 
their promise of pleasure or pain, benefit or harm, and finally of 
good or evil, and to the degree that such selection is complete, 

* 1 do not mean of course that civilized man is completely rational Once 
again it is a matter of comparison and relativity, and we must hope that 
another million years will bring some slight improvement Nor do I suggest 
that ideas purely as such impel to action it is sufficient for my argument 
that ideas influence future action but always causally 

* Essays of a Biologist p 55 
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effective, and rational, the resultant action is caused or determined 
mainly from uithin man's experience, instead of mainly from ruth- 
out by his environment Ideals, constituted our own through our 
selection of them from among many rival ideas, become our guides 
of action, more or less stable to the degree that they are not over- 
thrown by the evcr-turbulent mass of non-rational impulses and 
appetites Now all such conduct, and indeed the systematic tendency 
thereto, are never merely rational but also volitional, they constitute 
the exercise not only of reason but equally of will , primitive cona- 
tion is slowly transformed into volition proper Tor all volitional or 
deliberate actions are those which emerge from, and express, our 
dominating ideals as these arise from ideas in the manner I have 
just outlined * and thus we attain conclusions of the highest signi- 
ficance Our mental processes of rational deliberation, culminating 
as they eventually must in voluntary actions, all occur within the 
realm of Causation or Determination But this has now developed 
into essentially internal Causation, not external, although volition 
is clearly responsive to external Determination All entclcchies hav e 
therefore become superfluous, unless the rational and volitional self 
is termed an entelechy, but of a purely causal type 
But all this really means that voluntary acts anse from within 
and express ourselves or our personalities They can never be 
compulsorily thrust upon us from without, even though they con- 
stantly react to the outer environment alike in its material, vital, 
and social aspects Tin ally, both environmental and volitional pro- 
cesses all remain purely causational processes, the former external 
and the latter internal, the former tending to become more and 
more subordinate, the latter ever more dominant as knowledge and 
power develop concomitantly But greater internal Determina 
tion, once again, is identical with greater autonomy, while every 
really autonomous individual or community is a free individual or 
community Thus external Determination is compulsion, whether 
gravitational, instinctive, or political Internal Determination, on 
the contrary, is true freedom, whether individual or social As 
complexity of dynamic structure and function advances and is 
combined with unified co ordination, so external Causation is 
transformed into internal, and brings with it autonomy or real 
freedom The predominance of the internal type is plainly always a 
matter of relative proportion, and the development of definite 
intelligence is the indispensable condition for any high degree of 


* Ideals are often effective without being good, as with successful fraudulent 
financiers or unscrupulous politician* To pursue this aspect oi the situation 
t0 , sh ® w ^ at in the end the m °st completely raboual is identical 
W1 fh * E ^ §heSt good ~ the fundamental Hegelian principle that * the Rational 
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that specific form of internal Determination which constitutes 
volition But once they ha\e emerged, both reason and will enjoy 
illimitable potentialities under proper environmental influences, 
which themseh es become increasingly subordinated, as with man’s 
steadily expanding power o\er natural energies Thus consciousness 
attains its highest possible le\els in unified will, emotion, and 
rationalitj , all co operating causal!} , but at the same moment 
autonomously Such unity constitutes Personality, ahvajs formally 
or potentially free because self determined, and always capable of 
rendering its freedom increasingly actual to the degree that its 
internal Causation predominates o\er external, so that, alike m 
theory and m practice, no fuller freedom is either possible or 
desirable than Self Determination — that is absolute Determination 
operating from withm the individual or community Just as we 
have seen that ' between Causation and organic correlation there 
exists no necessary and anterior contradiction ” so likewise there is 
no contradiction between the highest types of internal Causation 
and real and substantial freedom 

Postcripi 

This article was written before the publication of Professor Whiteheads 
Process and Realtl ) and as this volume appears to me to supply weight} 
evidence in support of m> general argument I append the following bnef 
quotations — 

1 The Retention of the Principle of Causation — One task of a sound 
metaphysics is to exhibit final and efficient causes in their proper relation 
to each other (p 116} 

2 Causation and Freedom — The freedom inherent in the universe is 
constituted by this element of self causation (p i”} 

3 Genesis of the Concept — The notion of causation arose because man 
kind li\es amid experiences in the mode of causal efficacity (p 247) 
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Processor CLEMEST C J tNEBB 

Jlst three jcars ago I contributed to this Jours xt a feu remarks 
on the problem of the relation oi God to the MS orld 1 propose 
in the present article to add «omc ob^rvations on the clo^dj con 
nected (and indeed o% crlappinc) problem of the relation of God 
to Man especially raxiew of the theory b} no means anew one, 
but at the moment much in evidence (and that in more shapes than 
one) that when we speak of God what we ha\e reallj in mmd is 
our own human nature or *ome part or aspect of it unaginatn eh 
objectified as a distinct or independent reahtj 
Nowhere can this theory be studied to greater advantage than m 
the brilliant work of Ludwig Teuerbach Das 11 des Christ 
erthun s pubh hed in 1S41 and translated into English in iS>j bj 
Manan Evans better known as George Ehot the celebrated no\ elist 
Most of the latex deidopments of the type of thought which finds 
expre^ion in this hook are anticipated in it in principle and it was 
with a \ eiy just appreciation of its importance that the late Baron 
son Hugcl took it for the text of his admirable essa} on Religion 
ard Illusion which is included in the first *ene=> of bus Essays ard 
A d dresses on the Ph ilosophy 0 / Religion published during his lifetime, 
in i 9 *»x 

From the time of the Greek ^atirut Xenophanes who in his 
attack upon the degrading stones about the gods which repelled 
co man} of the highest minds among the Greeks from the popular 
religion ob er\ ed that if oxen or hordes or lions could make images 
of their deities the\ would make them like oxen or hordes or lions 
as the case might be with as much, or as little right as we make 
images of ours like men down to the time of Rupert Brooke s poem 
entitled Fnh the anthropomorphism o! our theologieshas aroused 
the doubt and suspicion of acute-minded mexu The ctorj m the book 
of Genesis which telh, us how God made man in his own image 
inevitable appears (to all who do not take it for the record of an 
actual historical fact ^uperaaturallj revealed to the writer) as a 
nai\e attempt to jintiR such anthropomorphism, and this of 
coura the point of the often-quoted epigram that God made man 
in his own image and man has e\er since been returning the 
compliment 

Among the Greek philosophers who came after Xenophanes, we 
find the greatest of all— Plato — enoush concerned to dnentangl" 
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from one another a right and a wrong anthropomorphism No one 
could have shovn himself more unsparingly severe than Plato 
towards the legendary or literary mythology which fell under 
Xenophanes lash no one more earnest in denying to the divinity 
not merely the outward shape of man — he does not trouble himself 
about that for no educated thinker of his day would I suppose 
have attributed this to God — but any share in human weakness or 
passion Yet he was at least as much in earnest in tracing m the 
world order the vestiges of a Mind and Reason the archetype and 
source of the mind and reason which are in man For the same reason 
which discovers the unreasonableness and therefore the vanity of 
fables which ascribe to the gods body parts or passions in that 
very act affirms its own transcendence of the animal organism with 
which it is associated and the immanence in itself of an absolute 
criterion of truth and falsehood that is to say it affirms if not 
its own godhead at least its own godhkeness 

In the subsequent history of European religion we find in Chnst 
lamty a doctnne of God which retains the horror of idolatry charac 
tenstic of the Judaism in the bosom whereof Christianity arose 
and is (as an} one knows who is familiar with the classical literature 
of Christian theology) as far removed as can well be in its insistence 
(inspired by Greek philosophy) on the simplicity eternity and self 
sufficiency of the divine nature from anything which can properly 
be called anthropomorphism — anthropomorphism indeed it reckons 
as a heresy — but we find this doctnne united with a doctnne of 
the incarnation of God which notwithstanding declares this divinity 
to have been supremely manifested in an historical individual human 
life and personality The concluding stanzas of Dante s Paradtw 
desenbing the vision of the Godhead which crowned his pilgnmage 
through hell purgatory and heaven express in unforgettable words 
this paradox at the heart of his religion He sees the likeness of a 
man as it were painted on the midmost of the three circling rays 
like rainbows mutually reflecting each other which symbolize the 
triune Deity 

Qual 6 1 geometra che tutto s affige 

Per m surar lo cerchio e non ntrova 
Pensando quel pnncipio ond egU ind ge 
Xalft. p .a ■«. a. i/dla. ’ n/!/y st 

Vedervoleva comes convenne 
L tnago al cerchio e come % i s indova 
Ma non eran da cid le propne penne 
Se non che la mia mente fu percossa 
Da un fulgore in che sua voglia \ enne 
All alta fantas a qu maned possa 

Ma g k \olgeva ll m o d siro e il velle 
Si come rota ch egualmente & mossa 
L amor che move il sole e 1 altre stelle 
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Unquestionably in religion — and not in tlie Christian religion 
only, though there most obr lously— the image of the human spirit 
is discoverable in the object which man worships, is it not perhaps, 
so lie are invited to ash ourselves, in truth no more in the end than 
the reflection ot ourselves' Is the mysterious glory, as of an abso- 
lute, transcendent perfection, by which it seems to be encompassed, 
indeed an independent reality, or not only an appearance incident 
to the process of reflexion? Such is the question involt ed in tlie 
suggestion made by the theory or theories to which I propose in 
tins article to call attention 

The starting-pomt of Feuerbach was the philosophy of Hegel, 
and it is easy to see that tins philosophy, taken in a certain way, 
might lead to the view that “Religion is the childlike condition of 
humanity,” in which man sees lus own nature as something outside 
of lumself ''Hence.” as reuerbacli declares, "the historical progress 
of Religion consists m this that what by an earlier religion was 
regarded as objective, is now recognized as subjective , that is, what 
was formerly contemplated and worshipped as God, is now perceived 
to be sometlung human What was at first religion becomes at a 
later period idolatry.” "Man has given objectivity to lumself, but 
has not recognized this object as his own nature, a later religion 
takes this forward step, every advance in religion is therefore a 
further self knowledge But exery particular religion excepts itself 
—and necessarily so, otherwise it would no longer be religion— from 
the fate, the common nature of all religions It is our task to 
show that the antithesis of divine and human is altogether illusory, 
that it is nothing else than the antithesis between human nature in 
general and the human individual " 

The difference between the view here outlined and the Hegelian 
view, of which it was a development, lies, as I take it, in this, that 
for Hegel himself the truth is not so much that the divine is “human 
nature m general" as that the human spirit, nghtly understood, js 
divine, and that whereas, for Feuerbach, the * human individual” 
is what is truly real, and that whtch we know first as the "divine” 
nature is just what is common to all individuals of the human 
species, for Hegel “the truth is,” as he on one occasion says, 1 
"that there is only one Reason, one Spirit, that Spirit as finite has 
no true existence ” But for Hegel, as for Feuerbach, God’s otherness 
(upon the religious importance of which Rudolf Otto has lately 
insisted so much) is illusory, and it is the function of religion, and 
that most conspicuously in Us Christian form, to transcend this 
illusion and to recognize practically, as philosophy will go on to 

' x ‘i P 287, Philosophy of Rehgu>», English translation by Spiers 

and banderson, tu p 77 
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recognize theoretically, the reahty which it has concealed from us, 
namely, the unity of man with God as one Spirit 
1 propose however, on this occasion to begin my discussion o! 
the theory that our knowledge of God is nothing else than know 
ledge of ourselves by considering it in the form which it assumes in 
the mind of those who, taking upon the whole what %ve may call a 
naturalistic view of reahty, regard religion as an illusion which in 
the maturity of human intelligence must necessarily be discarded 
I will reserve until I have dealt with this, any examination of the 
form m which it is presented by idealistic philosophers who, holding 
Spirit to be the one genuine reality, are prepared to allow to the 
religious consciousness a higher degree of validity than belongs 
to the ordinary consciousness or to that with which the natural 
sciences are concerned, but who would regard the antithesis of 
God and man implied m the practice of religious worship as 
destined to be transcended in philosophy, since, when we know 
that, in Hegel s words, "there is only one Spirit," and that "Spirit 
as finite has no true existence," we can no longer regard the relation 
of worship (or perhaps any relation) as belonging to the ultimate 
constitution of reality 

An interesting example of the naturalistic variety of the theory 
which sees in the divine nature the human in disguise is that afforded 
by the French sociological school whose leader was the late Emile 
Durkheim and their organ the journal called L’ Annie Sociologiqtie 
The tendency of this school— though Durkheim himself eventually 
reached a position which did, in my judgment, more justice to the 
facts than that adopted by most of his colleagues — was to assume 
that, because religion rests upon what they call "collective repre- 
sentations ' — in other words is in its origin a function of social life 
— it cannot claim objective validity This assumption seems to me 
to be unjustified The attempt to identify "pure reason" with 
that kind of thought for which nothing but the abstract individual 
is real, to deny objective value to what these writers call "collective 
representations,” just because they are "collective" and not merely 
individual is I am convinced, fundamentally mistaken Indeed, the 
very natural sciences which such thinkers, like other Positivists 
(for the school of which I am speaking has inherited the Comtian 
tradition), are apt to take it for granted constitute the sole channel 
by which reality is revealed to us as nearly in its true nature as 
our intelligence is capable of apprehending it, must be, on their 
premises, involved in the same fate with religion, since they too 
rest upon "collective representations” The whole position of 
Naturalism is undermined for us when we come to perceive that 
natural science cannot be the one sufficient basis of philosophy, 
because it cannot account for its own existence, but necessarily 
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assumes the existence of truth and the possibility of distinguishing 
truth from error, thus by implication ascribing to the _ mmd a 
character which as a merely natural phenomenon, capable of 
being exhaustively studied by the method used m the natural 
sciences, it could not possibly possess 
In regard to the special contention of the Trench sociologists that 
m the object of religion wc have only an imaginative representation 
of the unity which binds together human individuals m society, u e 
need not indeed doubt that the object of religion is first envisaged 
as that with which the individual has to do in his experience of a 
communal life shared by lum with the other members of his tnbal 
group Yet wc must note that this comes to be distinguished from 
everything which can be merely identified with the principle or 
sentiment of communal life, as soon as “the mdiudual attains the 
level of development at which he not only sees m that which all 
his fellows recognize as valid or desirable the really or objec- 
tively \alid, the really or objectively desirable, but comes to 
recognize that something may be really and objectively \ahd 
or desirable which not only he but his whole group fails to 
accept or to desire "* Nor is it only what is ultimately differ- 
entiated as religion which is at first implicated in the social 
experience The fact, insisted upon to exaggeration by these 
same Trench sociologists, that the attention to the measurement 
of time and space which is eventually so important in the 
intellectual life of man is, it would seem, first aroused m connexion 
with the institutions of tnbal life and tribal religion, illustrates the 
truth that when man begins to concern himself with the universe, 
it is from the point of view of his society, of his group “The con- 
sciousness of the world is mediated to him through the conscious- 
ness of his group It is in becoming aware of himself as a member 
of a group, as living m it a life which distinguishes from his indi- 
\idual life as larger, more fundamental, more sacred, that he starts 
out on the way that wall eventually lead him on to the adventures 
of science and of philosophy "* 

Another form of the naturalistic version of the theory which 
finds in the God of religion only man’s mistake of “his natural face 
in a glass ' for the face of Another is that which it assumes m the 
hands of the exponents of what is often called “the new psychology *' 
Just as it would be a mistake to overlook the importance of the 
light thrown upon the religious experience by the work of those 
who, with the Trench sociologists, would see m it merely an imagina- 
tive expression of our social experience— since it is true that man’s 

1 Scft present wntcr s Group Theories of Religion and the Individual. 
pp 150 160 

» Ibid , pp 75 76 
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religious experience is most commonly mediated to him through his 
social— and yet social experience will not account without remainder 
for religious experience, so too it would be a mistake to ignore the 
contribution which a consideration of religious doctrines in the light 
of any knowledge which we may be able to obtain through psycho- 
therapy of the obscure and subconscious workings of the human 
mind may make to our comprehension of that experience Never 
theless it does not follow that our religious doctrines have, as it is 
sometimes put no ontological value, but only a psychological , or, 
m simpler words, that they describe no reality other than our own 
inner states The very same line of argument which would persuade 
us of this logically earned out, would leave us no real external 
world would perhaps even leave to each one of us no real fellow 
human beings beside himself For, unquestionably, our perceptions 
of the external world and our mutual relations with each other have, 
no less than what we call our religious expenence, a psychological 
history as incidents in the course of our individual life The assump- 
tion which even the "new psychologist” makes throughout of the 
independent reality of the external world and of other persons 
beside himself is not m kind different from the conviction which the 
religious man has that in his religious expenence he has to do with 
Another beside himself No doubt religious expenence is differen- 
tiated from our perception of the external world by the inapplica- 
bility in the former case of verification by other sources than those 
which mediated the onginal perception But in the case of our 
relations with our fellows it will be readily apparent on considera- 
tion that our recognition of them as persons cannot be explained 
(though the attempt so to explain it has not unfrequently been 
made) as merely an inference” from our perception of their bodily 
shape and movements by analogy with our own Such inference 
may indeed play a part in the recognition, but a direct rapport 
transcending anything that such an inference by itself could give 
us is absolutely requisite while, for the maintenance of such know- 
ledge of our fellows as belongs to the closer kinds of intimacy, a 
continuous voluntary exercise of interest is necessary, to which 
the active seeking of God in prayer, which is indispensable to the 
retention of a living conv iction of his reality and presence, is entirely 
parallel 

When we pass from what I have distinguished as the naturalistic 
form of the theory which sees in God only our own nature reflected 
to what we may call its idealistic form, what appears, to me at 
any rate, a far more difficult problem is raised Here, too, several 
varieties of the theory may be recognized, but I can only now deal 
with these very summarily and superficially All of them may, I 
thmk, be said to have their roots in the thought, a statement of 
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Inch by Hegel I quoted above, and, if wc neglect such kindred 
speculations as may have been suggested m the Tar East by the 
thought, so familiar to Indian piety, of God as the Atman or true 
Self, and confine ourselves to modem European philosophy, w e may 
say that they are m the mam to be found m the schools which have 
drawn inspiration from the teaching of Hegel Of Englishmen, two 
distinguished thinkers who have passed away within the last few 
jears, Bradley and Bosanquet, and of contemporaries elsewhere, 
the two leaders of Italian thought, Croce and Gentile, all exhibit 
in some measure the tendency of which I am speaking In the case 
of the two former, however, it is perhaps only in a slight measure, 
though many a religious person who can neither bring himself to 
abandon worship, nor yet to render it except to One who is both 
Another than himself and also the ultimate Reality in w hose being 
his own is rooted, m whom he "lives and mores and has his being," 
will be apt to think that their account of religion has "taken away 
his Lord" and left him only an experience of Ins own Nor do I 
"pretend to be content myself with the theory of religion to be found 
in the works of Bradley and Bosanquet (I am neglecting here — as 
they generally did themselves — differences between the two which 
appear to me to be m other respects important) But I do not think 
that it can fairly be said of it that it finds in God only our own 
humanity Bradley has expressly affirmed that "there is nothing 
more real than comes in religion", and if God is not for him (or for 
Bosanquet) ultimately real, so neither is man, both are "appear- 
ances", and of the two it is God that manifests the more fully the 
nature of that which is real, namely the Absolute What "comes m 
religion" would by neither thinker be described as exclusively 
human Indeed, the polemic of Bosanquet’ s last book. The Meeting of 
Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, is directed against the Italian 
idealists precisely on the ground that they are too exclusively 
humanistic, in not allowing, for instance, that the beauty of nature 
is an independent source of inspiration to man, but making it out 
to be merely the expression of human emotion 
These Italian idealists, on the other hand, may, I tlnnk, be 
reasonably held to be maintaining a theory which makes the object 
of religion, when nghtly understood, no other than the human 
spirit Croce, indeed, denies to religion the rank of an autonomous 
and permanent activity of that spirit, it is for him an immature 
form of philosophy, destined, whenever men’s intellectual develop- 
ment has reached the stage of full maturity, to be superseded thereby 
To Gentile it is more than this It is a permanent "moment" (m the 
German sense of the word) or factor in the life of the human spirit 
with which we cannot conceive of it as dispensing, yet, if I under- 
stand his view nghtly (of which I am far from being confident), he 
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also like Croce regards it as m the main at any rate a kind of 
knowledge in which what we ultimately come to know as our own 
spiritual essence appears to us as other than ourselves that being 
here apprehended as transcendent which philosophy apprehends as 
immanent I do not however profess to have an acquaintance with 
Gentile s philosophy sufficient to entitle me to speak with assurance 
about it and in bringing him forward as an example of a theory 
which makes God s nature in the last resort man s in disguise I may 
well be attnbuting that view to one who might justly disclaim it 
My interest is however for the moment in the fact that an idealistic 
as well as a naturalistic version of this theory may be entertained 
whether it be actually embraced by a particular thinker or not 
Now that he who in St Paul s language is joined unto the 
Lord is one Spirit is a conviction which lies at the very heart of 
religion m general and of the Christian religion in particular No 
doubt the spiritual unity of two or more persons who are connected 
by membership of a community or in more intimate fashion by a 
common purpose or by mutual love does not abolish but requires 
and depends upon their difference from one another But the rela 
tion of a finite person to God cannot be conceived as the same relation 
which exists between one finite person and another The meta 
physical principle enunciated by Spinoza m the saying Quicqmd 
est m Deo esi and the religious sense of entire dependence upon 
God even m our consciousness of him alike forbid us so to conceive 
it Thus the way is laid open to a doctrine of God s immanence 
which seems on the one hand to leave us no personal object of 
religious worship and on the other to make our own life a part of 
the divine life which in its own way is as truly and necessarily a 
part of it as any other so that in coming to know anything of God 
we are coming to know something which is essentially not other 
than our own nature but that which is it or is continuous with 
it and if continuous with it then not cortmuous with it 


after the manner of a material continuum each part of which is 
external to every other but after the manner of a spirit in regard 
to which the notion of externality has no application at all It is 
I think easy to see that the appropriation of a view of this kind 
while in a mystic who feels his own life already one with the divine 
it might tend to destroy the humility which is begotten of a sense 
of the contrast between the littleness of man and the greatness of 
God would in an ordinary person be apt rather to lower if I may 
Jt tlle tem P erature °* the spiritual life by suggesting 
that there is no actually existent quality of life superior to that 
w ic is manifested in the highest civilization at present attained by 
th f‘°" e say in a phrase which Bosanquet has some- 
quo e from Turgemeff I believe \in civilization and I 
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require dd farther creed" In either case it seems to take out o{ 
religion something with which it cannot well dispense Nor is it 
surprising that after a period during which the current of thought, 
especially m Germany, had set strongly in the direction of a purely 
immancntist and secular or 'this worldly" conception of the object 
of religious experience, we should find, especially in that country, 
such a reaction towards an even exaggerated insistence on the 
otherness of God as we find in Otto’s doctrine of the "numinous" 
and in the emphasis laid by such writers as Karl Barth on the neces- 
sity of regarding religion as the reception of a re\ elation coming 
into our life in this world from a sphere quite different from that in 
which our ci\ llization is at home 

AU I have to add on this occasion will do little but repeat what 
I said in my previous article on "God and the World ’ 

(1) The Teligious experience depends upon the tension between 
the consciousness of being other than God and that of being one mth 
God, and cannot afford to abolish either in favour of the other 

(2) While religion cannot be content with ascribing personality 
to its object in a sense which would set the worshipper and his 
God side by side after the fashion of two finite persons, and make 
their personalities mutually exclusive, yet still less can it be content 
to asenbe to God a less completely concrete individuality than to 
lus worshipper, so that m no sense of personality in which the 
word connotes the kind of actual substantial existence of which 
we are aware in ourselves and in our fellows can it be ascribed to 
the worshipper and denied to God 

(3) The mystery o! personality or (il we prefer the expression) 
of concrete or substantial individuality, which must c\er elude 
the grasp of any general explanation or account of the spiritual 
nature which yet exists in this way and only in this way, involves 
the presence in religious experience of a genuinely personal relation 
as an abiding moment or factor in that spiritual life which is m that 
experience revealed as the supreme and ultimate Reality 
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ROBERT II THOULESS M A Ph D 

The psychologist finds himself in disagreement with a method of 
treating religious dogma current amongst many philosophers and 
theologians who regard it as a purely intellectual matter with an 
entirely intellectual history This tradition belongs not only to 
philosophers and theologians , students of comparative religions have, 
in the past erred in the same way Tylor for example, lays it down 
as the first condition for research mto primitive religions that * the 
religious doctrines and practices examined are treated as belong 
mg to theological systems devised by human reason without super- 
natural aid or revelation 1 Elsewhere he says that the student will 
‘ search for the reasonable thought which once ga\e life to observances 
now become in seeming or reality the most abject and superstitious 
folly 1 Without undervaluing the very great advance made by 
Tylor in studying primitive religions, we can see clearly m thpsc 
passages an entirely unproved assumption that primitive rites and 
dogmas are products not merely of intellectual but of rational 
processes 

To the psychologist (at least, to the psychologist who accepts 
behaviour as part of his field of study) this method of treating 
religious dogma seems to be disastrously wrong in emphasis To him 
the behaviour which goes side by side with a belief is an essential 
ingredient in the whole system of reactions of which the belief forms 
a part By religious dogma we mean a religious belief held by a 
social group We ought not merely to study the religious behaviour 
of a social group in order to infer its dogmas as if these w ere the only 
independent realities m the religion of the group Rather we must 
studv the ntes moral customs, and devotional customs of a com- 
munity as things significant in themselves and as essential ingredients 
in the significance of any verbal formulations of dogma which we 
know to be held by the community 

A recognition of this principle is to be found in the work of the 
religious philosopher Professor LeRoy, who says ‘ Un dogme a 
surtout un sens pratique II dnonce avant tout une prescription tTardrc 
pratique II est plus que tout la formule dune rigle de conduile 
pratique La est sa principale valeur, li sa signification positive 3 
Thus the dogma of the Fatherhood of God means that the religious 

» Primitive Culture F B Tytor vol l London 1871 

* Ibid 1 Dogme et Critique £ le Roj Pans 1907 
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man must behave in relationship to God as he would to a Father 
The real presence of Jesus Chnst m the sacrament means that the 
belies cr behaves before the consecrated elements as if Christ Himself 
were there LcRoy s thesis has been severely handled by Ins co 
religionists Whatever mav be the objections to this method of 
approach as theology it is certainly a safe rule for the psy chological 
study of dogma When a man tells us that he belie' es something 
wc must find out what that belief means in behaviour and in 
emotional attitude When a community professes a dogma wc 
must similarly find out what that belief means in the behaviour of 
the community This behaviour maj well be the principal cxplann 
tion of why the behef or dogma is held 
We may go further and suggest that instead of asocial rite being 
necessarily the product of a process of verbal thinking the reverse 
relationship maj hold The verbal thinking which is enshrined in 
dogma may be the product of an element of social behav lour It is 
generally recognized that the verbal reason given by a psycho- 
neurotic in explanation of an tndiv idual behav iour compulsion may 
not express the cause of that compulsion but that the compulsion 
may have existed first and have produced the reasoning A process 
analogous to such rationalization may sometimes underly the evolu 
tion of dogma A religious rite may be the parent rather than the 
offspring of a reasonable thought Religious dogma may be the 
result m part at least of apply mg more or less reasonable thought 
to prev lously existing social behav iour compulsions 

Professor Dasgupta describes for example It stage m the develop 
ment of Indian religion in which the principal feature of the religion 
was the precise carrying out of the ritual of sacrifice * The ritual 
requirements of such predominantly ritualistic religions remind 
one forcibly of the compulsive behaviour of psychoneurotics There 
seems to be the same immcdiateness of the behaviour demands — 
» e the behaviour is earned out because the participant feels the 
compulsion to do it and not because it is the logical consequence 
of a train of thought and anxiety develops if it is not earned 
out This anxiety finds its expression in a conviction that all 
misfortunes are due to unwitting deviations from the presenbed 
ntual 


Such systems of ntual requirement may be regarded as community 
compulsions Undoubtedly they sometimes arise by a process of 
degeneration in which ntual remains while the accompanying beliefs 
have largely disappeared (as Rivers believes to have been the case 
amongst the Todas’) But may they not also arise as independent 
growths amongst communities too little developed intellectually to 

5 Das S u P ta ‘ Cambndge i 9 « 
TheTodas VV H It Rivers London 1906 
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have elaborated a system of dogma and to be that in behaviour 
which will become dogma when it is verbally expressed or uitellec- 
tualized 5 If this is the case, as I suggest it may have been in the 
early sacrificial religion of India, such behaviour compulsions hare 
undoubtedly themselves had a mental history They may have 
arisen because they served the emotional or practical needs of the 
members of the group, or of the group itself They may have started 
in the social group in which they are - found as transplanted culture 
elements In all stages of the development of such ritual requirements 
they will be associated with verbal thinking of a kind When suffi- 
cient intellectual development has been reached for some measure of 
consistency and clearness in these verbalizations to be required, they 
become intellectual expressions of what is "implied 1 * in the ritual 
The ritual develops into dogma as it becomes intellectualized 

We can apply this principle to one of the controv ersial questions 
of comparative religions — the significance of funeral ntes In 
burials as early as Neolithic times and in primitive countries at the 
present day we find evidence of rites which suggest revivification 
of the dead body — smearing with red ochre and pouting water into 
the mouth We also find ceremonies suggesting provision for the 
needs of the dead— such as burial of food, w eapons, etc — and others 
which suggest fear of the harm which the dead can do to the living 
Anthropologists have very generally followed the lead of Tylor in 
regarding such customs as evidence for the existence of verbally 
formulated beliefs about the future life whose itature we could 
discover by examination of the customs 

But that behaviour of this kind is evidence for any beliefs m the 
minds of those carrying it out is not obvious if we can bring ourselves 
to regard a piece of behaviour as existing in its own right and not 
as a mere appendage of a mental fact Belief is an affective attitude 
towards a proposition Until a proposition is formulated and the 
possibility of its denial is realized, we cannot properly speak of 

belief A similar affective attitude towards a prescribed piece of 
behaviour may well precede in part or wholly any propositiomzing 
about it Thus a dogma may be the offspring of a community be- 
haviour compulsion instead of the community compulsion being the 
offspring of its associated dogma 

I suggest that this may well have been the case in primitive funeral 
rites They may have originated simply from the familiar emotional 
tendency of grief to refuse to accept the loss of the beloved object, 
complicated by the opposite emotional tendency (also present in 
ourselves) to feel repugnance from and fear of the corpse, particularly 
aitcT decomposition has started 

It must be admitted that we can have no sufficient reason for 
saying that this kind of behaviour with respect to the dead lias 
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preceded m time all verbal formulation of beliefs about the needs of 
the dead in a future life and of their power of injuring survivors 
Such verbal formulations can be themselves reactions to the two 
tendencies of emotion which lead respectively to the funeral rites 
suggesting care for the needs of the dead and the propitiation of the 
dead Verbal formulations of a crude hind may well be coincident in 
time with the earliest ritual behaviour The error against which wc 
must be on our guard is the supposition that these v erbal formula- 
tions led to the behaviour Rather wc must regard the behaviour as 
a direct response to the situation of deprivation of a loved person, 
and the dogmas with respect to a future life as partly also a direct 
response to the same situation, partly as a subsequent rationalization 
of the behaviour which has become a standardized community com- 
pulsion 

That the behaviour compulsion found in primitive funeral rites 
can exist without the crude animistic beliefs which it seems to imply 
is well illustrated by the fact that we find an exactly similar rite 
carried out after the death of a distinguished man in England during 
the last century It is stated that, after the death of Prince Albert, 
Queen Victoria commanded that "her husband s clothing should be 
laid afresh, each evening, upon the bed, and that, each evening, the 
water should be set ready in the basin, as if he were still alive, 1 and 
that this rite "was performed with scrupulous regularity for nearly 
forty years " 1 

Here we have a piece of behaviour exactly parallel with the 
provision of weapons and food in the graves of the dead No one, 
however, could suppose that Victoria believed that Albert had need 
of his clothes and warm water for the comfort of lus spirit in the 
next world She held the orthodox Christian views of his destination 
and occupation in the future life What she had in common with 
primitive man (and with us all) was the tendency of grief to refuse 
to accept the loss of the belov ed object and the feeling that it w as 
intolerable to abstain from a piece of behav iour concerning the lov ed 
object when such abstention would imply' the reality of the loss We 
can all understand this emotion and this impulse because we all 
share them We are prevented from carrying out the behav iour itself 
through our habit of behaving in accordance w ith the reality principle 
(perhaps stronger in ourselves than in Queen Victoria) 

The ordinary reaction of members of civilized communities to the 
emotions arising from loss by death is, however, one which takes 
place almost entirely on the plane of the thought processes The 
reaction is principally a belief about the future existence of the 
deceased person, not a way of behaving with respect to his body 
The passage of the Niccean Creed “I believe in the resurrection of the 
1 Q u ttn Victoria Lytton Strachey, London 192 1 
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bod> is the mtellectualizcd equivalent of the primitive nte of 
smearing ochre o\ er the corpse It too is motiv atcd by gnef at the 
deprivation and refuses to accept the rcalit} of that deprivation 
Betvv een this passage of the creed and the pnmitn e ntes lies the gulf 
w Inch separates dogma itself from the original behaviour compulsions 
which contain the seed of dogmatic development 
The principle that a dogma is best understood b) stud} mg its 
behaviour implications could be widely illustrated b} other examples 
from Christian dogmas and from those of other religions A feu 
examples must here suffice The dogma of the separate creation of 
man means in behaviour that a man must be treated and valued in 
an entirely different waj from the lower animals The common 
belief of orthodox Chnstiarut} that the God of the Isew Testament 
is the same as the God of the Old Testament who made the World 
means in behaviour the general (although not the detailed) acceptance 
of things as the} are Its implications are predominantly conserva 
tiv e It is essentially opposed to the Gnostic doctnne against which 
in the earl} centuries of the Christian Church the Catholic doctnne 
w aged a successful battle The Gnostics taught that the God rev ealed 
b} Chnst was opposed to the Creator of things as the} are The 
behaviour implications of this doctnne arc plainl} revolutionary 
and it has been revav ed at various periods by rev olutionaiy spirits 
(such as Shelley) Probably the overthrow of the Gnostic doctnne 
was not unconnected with the fact that the Chnstian Church became 
increasingly conservative in its outlook as it allied itself with the 
civil authonties In non Christian religions may be mentioned the 
\er} characteristic dogma of the Buddha that all things are non 
enduring > e are actually different things from moment to moment 
The behaviour implication of this is that one should treat all things 
as transitory and therefore unimportant that one should be bound 
to them b} no enduring sentiments 
A dogma which has no other marked behaviour implications maj 
have vital significance for the communit} holding it because it 
serves as a group distinguishing mark Ritual too maj serve this 
end and a d fference in nte is sometimes sufficient to make it im 
possible for tw o rel gious groups to share anv common religious life 
although there are not strong differences in dogma More commonl} 
however in the histor} of Christianity at anv rate essential group 
differences have been differences of dogma Thus the Chnstian 
Church w as split in tw o o\ er the question of whether the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from the Tather and the Son or from the rather It 
would be difficult to find a theological controv ersy more remote from 
behaviour implications The devotional attitude of Eastern and 
Western Christians towards the Hoi} Ghost was the same The 
significance of the dispute lay in the fact of the political and ccclcsi 
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astica] main ol the\\ estem and Eastern Churches and tl is formula 
was a distinguishing mark between these two groups 
H we admit the fact that a dogma i*. pnmml\ an intelicctualized 
bit of behaviour we ma\ be tempted to go further and to «*} tint 
all dogma has its origin m behaviour tendvncie* and that the bistort 
of dogmatic dev elopment is simpl} the lns‘or\ of the intellectual 
reflection of changing religious emotional and practical need The 
historj of dogma howeter contradicts such a simple as umption 
Once a dogma has been \ctbail> formulated howestr intimate mas 
hate been its initial relationship with religious practice the \crbal 
formulation attains a certain measure of independence It mat be 
elaborated and git c nse to new dogmas for purelt \ crbal (or mtellec 
tual) reasons Dogmatic det elopment falls largelt into the hands of 
religious philo ©pliers who are more concerned with intellectual 
consistcnct than with practical needs Lndcr intellectual attack 
and criticism (as in the earlt Christian controt ercics with the heretics) 
or as a result of the professional speculations of teaching philo ophers 
(as in the elaboration of Scholastici m) enormous bodies of dogma 
are built up with few beha\iour implications or none at all ^uch 
bodies of dogma are of little significance to the great majont\ of 
behe\ ers except as constituents of a whole who^ mtegnti must In. 
preened m order to keep unquestionable other items of belief 
which the} feel to be of \ ital practical importance Examples of «ucli 
growths of dogma are to be found m the ^holistic Philo opht of 
Catholic Christiamt} in the literature of the Thcutic (Hamavana) 
school of Buddhum and m the logical '^peculations of <o\cral of the 
orthodox Hindu s\ stems 

Another factor mfluencmg the de\ elopment of religious dogma is 
the necessity for its affirmations to be consist entwath other comn onl} 
held beliefs Men ha\e a considerable but not unlimited power of 
simultaneous!} believing mutualh inconsistent propo ltions \ 
dogma which endmnes a real behaviour need maj therefore be 
gi\en up simpl} because it is inconsistent with other propositions 
belie\ed to be true Thus the dogma of the special creation of man 
lias been gi\en up m a great part of Chri tendom not because the 
behaviour it implied has been modified (human life and human needs 
still ha\e a totall} different order of -value for us from tho e of the 
other animals) but sunpl> because it u inconsistent with o\ erwhelm 
ingl} strong biological and geological evidence What has happened 
has been not that the doctrine of special creation has pro\edperma 
nentl} resistant to the influence of scientific evidence but that the 
doctnne of evolution has been accepted in a form which serves the 
old wavs of behaviour equall} w ell 

Although therefore dogma mat be regarded as prunanlt an 
intellectual formulation of a piece of behaviour ltn-u t be recognized 
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that such intellectual formulations may become mdependent of 
behaviour implications and pursue a course of purely intellectual 
elaboration It remains true that the dogma which has real significance 
to the religious w orshipper is the dogma that has present implications 
for behaviour 
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THE CONCEPTION OF EXCESS-VALUE IN 
BIOLOGY 

rnoT«sou JKMES JOHNSTONE 

By an "organism" I mean a liung thing, m the most ordmarv sense. 
There u an. "organic theoo, of nature" in which the term "organism" 
is extended so as to include atoms, molecules, crystals, colloidal 
micelles, etc such constellations of parts ha\ e been called “inorganic 
organisms" by Dnesch I shall regard them as the “results of 
organization ” As we know them they arc “models" (variant with 
the progress of physics), and thc> exist m the minds of physicists 
just as differential equations are in the minds of mathematicians 
They express arrangements just as a trade union (in organization) 
is an arrangement, and just as artifacts, such as the nest of a 
chaffinch or the sleeping-bag of an Arctic explorer, ate expressions 
of arrangements 

Living things are simply recognized by us m such ways that there 
never has been any continued confusion m biology between organtc 
and inorganic things (E\ cn m geology there has not been much 
confusion between artifacts and things that simulate only the 
results of arrangements by organisms ) 

An organism is a constellation of things and energies that exhibits 
tendencies or urges These urges arc (i) self-preservation, (2) growth 
with differentiation , (3) reproduction with differentiation, (4), and 
subsidiary to (r), adaptability of activities, and (5), and subsidiary 
to (1), (2}, and (3), nutrition The**; urges are the proper data of 
biology, and while we dare not say that inorganic things do not 
display them, jet it is true that they are o\ crwhelmingly charac- 
teristic of living things (as recognized by us) m contrast with non- 
living things 

Setf-prcsmahou—An organism tends to perpetuate, to an in- 
definite extent, its own particular form and activities 

Adaptability —Such activities are not of invariable patterns, and 
thej are not unique responses to natural stimuli The organism vanes 
its modes of behaviour and organic functioning (by tnal, error and 
final choice) so that they tend all the more to continued self- 
preservation 

Groulh, m the “simple” form, can be envisaged by observing how 
the mass of a sphere of homogeneous material is a stnet function 
of the increasing length of the radius Such simple growth is only a 
‘■limiting case” in biology, for the form ot an organism changes as 
it grows— 1 this is differentiation m individual dev elopment. 
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Reproduction is (in a way) growth with dissociation In it the 
organism duplicates its individual body so that the number of 
exemplars of every particular organic form tends to increase 
acceleratively and to become indefinitely great But each organic 
form remains invariant only throughout small periods of geological 
time for there is evolution (that is reproduction with differentiation) 
Nutrition —The organism selects materials from the environ- 
ment digests and assimilates these (making them similar to the 
materials of its own bodily tissues) It builds or arranges the 
assimilated materials into tissues In growth and reproduction there 
are tectonic activities 

Organisms immediately experience the urges as needs and desires 
I so experience them and I extend the experience to other human 
animals (If I deny this extension living in a human community 
and speaking the denial, I am obviously intellectually dishonest) 
So also we extend the experiences of needs and desires to (at least) 
some higher non human animals that are m community with us 
(since we reward or punish, praise or blame them) The need or 
desire evokes activity expected to satisfy, if the activity does not 
satisfy, it is vaned by trial and error If it succeeds, satisfaction is 
felt Satisfaction obviously may deepen into pleasure, dissatisfaction 
into pain We cannot (without foolishness) doubt that some other 
animals than man aPo experience such satisfaction, pleasure, etc , 
but we may hesitate to ascribe these feelings to say, a Paramcccium 
hunting for food or avoiding nocuous stimuli But again, it is 
■very difficult to doubt that in the capture of the food, or in the 
avoidance of the nocuous stimulus the Paramcecittm attains, or 
maintains normality Normality implies continued self preservation 
and reproduction 

Excess Value of the Urge — By "value I mean measurements 
Simply An urge manifests itself in arrangements of things that have 
physical denominations When the urge is successful and normality 
is attained and maintained, some measurable physico-chemical 
arrangements have been made The urge may persist and still 
manifest itself in continued physico chemical arrangements after 
the condition of normality has been attained, and it is then said 
to have excess-value 

Excess-Value tn S'lf Presenxiion — Animate dmg to individual 
life after that life has lost biological significance (in the phase of 
reproductive inactivity) In Swift s unpleasant fiction of the Struld 
hrugs, the conception receives fantastic emphasis 

Excess Value in Reproduction — We make the conception of racial 
normality For prolonged periods of time (m the human sense) 
animal populations attain equilibrium Death rates become approxi 
matcly stabilized A certain birth rate becomes competent to mam- 
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ta an the equilibrium, but, as a rule, and in the wild, tins birth rate 
is exceeded Not always, of course, for in some fi'hcs (lor instance) 
there is a low birthrate, there is probably seasonal monogam}, 
and there is protection or nurture of the embr} os But in most ca e cs 
there is absolute promiscuity (o\a and spermatozoa being emitted 
into the «cn to fertilize at random, and develop there), and there is 
an enormous birthrate (millions to an annual breeding sca e on) 
This is reproductive excess Other illustrations (to winch I recur) 
will suggest themselves 

Excess-Value in GroiriJi —There is no hmrt to growth m the wide 
sense (which tabes in reproduction) Growth of the individual Ins 
limits imposed upon it, but the urge itself is without limit Growth 
of the parts of an animal body is regulated, since the parts of the 
body ate a harmony — tins is normaht} But excess-value of growth 
occurs in the cases of derangements of the internal secretions More 
frequently there is malignant growth, manifested in tumour- 
formation Obviousl} the urge has exce^s-v aluc m such cases 

Excess-Value tn Evolution — It lias been said that the evolutionary 
process may acquire "momentum " The analog}' is loo«=e, but this 
is what is meant the evolutional} process means rearrangements 
of bodily forms and activities, and the rearrangements ansc from 
the expressions of needs or desires, or they occur at random and arc 
selected But however organic transfonnism is to be explained, 
there occur these bodily, functional, and bchaviounstic changes, 
winch become "transmitted by heredit} " The changes have signi- 
ficance in extending the range, dominance, and power of the races 
that evolve 

But it is clear that evolutionary changes may not have the latter 
significance The changes may result in "over-specialization/' and 
then they may not be such as subserve increased dominance, while 
they utilize the energy of growth Thus the paleozoic tnlobites, the 
mesozoic ammonites, the mesozoic reptiles, etc , over-specialized — 
or so their later complexity of bodily form seems to us to indicate 
This we interpret as excess-value in transformism Normality was 
TAfaiBKL •jA.'si/nft finest x4 ‘Aft •process, *utfi Vue urge continued 

Excess-Value in Nutrition — An animal of constant weight and 
in nitrogenous equilibrium has attained normality Its income of 
energy is represented by so much protein, fat, carbohydrate, etc 
(so many calones) Its output is represented by heat lost, work done 
externally and internally, and by its excretions (as many calones as 
represent the input) More food, or a surplus of some land of food, 
represents nutritional excess-value 
Consequences of Excess Value — (i) The disharmonies of evolution 
Extinctions of races, vestigial structures (as the human appendix 
vtrmiformis) , tendencies to sexual sterility (as may be proceeding 
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m the modem gorgeous flowering plants) the bizarre complexities 
of the parasitic habit in multitudes of animals the stereotyping of 
instinctive behaviours as seen m many ant species and so on 

(2) Efflorescence in human reproduction Perversion prostitution 
etc erotic and pornographic art romance the lovers poets 
etc Freudian sublimations the courtship of animals etc 

(3) A utntional excess The banquet (4) Self preservation in excess 
Sport especially killing for sport perhaps cruelty in man and some 
other animals (5) Hoarding and avarice where the property 
instinct is in excess (6) Aristocracies and castes which elaborate the 
family instinct — with primogeniture and a host of legal devices 

(7) Play — which more than most forms of behaviour manifests sheer 
jojousness but can usually be traced to anticipatory activity — self 
defence hunting killing the maternal instinct etc and so on 

(8) Fabrication in excess 

Fabncational Excess — Here we link up excess value with art 
Animals select objects from their natural environment and use these 
things for some purpose stones etc used as missiles holes and 
caves utilized as shelters the empty shells of gasteropods inhabited 
by hermit crabs etc The natural objects so utilized may be arranged 
shaped or otherwise altered as in the cases of nests hives burrows 
etc The amount of such alteration or arrangement may vary 
greatly Thus the sandy tubes inhabited by the marine worm 
Sabellana are rude structures but those made by Pectmana are 
elegant each sand gram being put in place individually or 
we may compare the uncouth nest of a crow with the beautiful 
thing built by a chaffinch Here the terms elegant and beautiful 
have often been employed m just the above senses by naturalists 
— they suggest in what ways biological excess value can be made to 
explain one ingredient in a work of art 

Man has emphasized this degree of elaboration m the fabrication 
of things utilized by him Thus the difference between paleolithic 
and neolithic chipped flint implements Azihan signs on pebbles and 
modem writing a peasant s hut and awell built stone house a shaped 
and hollowed out tree trunk and a clinker built boat and so on 
These instances compare rude (and less efficient) things with things 
of the same class that are more elaborated (and more efficient) yet 
it is not possible always to connote degrees of elaboration with 
degrees of efficiency in such ways It is clear that elaboration of 
human artifacts may simply be excess value of fabrication It is 
clear that a plain brick house simply rectangular in all its sections 
with square holes fitted with \anous kinds of valves with a suit 
ably pitched roof and so on — may be just as efficient as a shelter as 
it would be when decorated in the ways that we see Plainly similar 
remarks may be made about human clothing — which more than 
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any other artifacts, displays excess-value Innumerable examples of 
exccssAaluc, in the forms of ornaments of all hinds, in almost every 
article used by all but the very poorest men and women, can easily 
be thought about 

Beaul !>, Elegance, and Excess-Value —Consider these experiences 
(i) Seeing the cloud-forms and colours in some suncets, (a) hearing 
(and reading) some well known melodic phrase, with its harmonies, 
(3) reading (and hearing) some such sentence as “The dawn in 
russet mantle clad’, (4) tasting, smelling and seeing old sloe- 
gin, (5) touchmg the fur of a cat (for some persons, at all events'), 
(6) reading (and understanding) Euclid s demonstration that the 
angle m a semicircle is a right angle 
In all these experiences there is something pleasurable, and this 
we may call beauty, meaning simply that it is an unanalysable 
elementary experience 

In a work of art there arc, I take it, many ingredients I consider 
only these ones The indefinable ingredient of beauty— that which 
gi\es us pleasure, and the ingredient of elegance Elegance expresses 
excess- v alue, it is the manifestation of a technique Some pieces of 
furniture, some glass w are, jewellery, some tapestries book-bindings, 
notably buildings that are fine, and so on, exhibit the results of 
techniques The colours and lustres of old furniture, glass-ware, cut 
gem-stones, etc , may simply be beautiful in themselves, but obvi- 
ously the mam ingredient of the pleasure obtained in contemplating 
these objects is m the evidence of techniques successfully applied — 
that is, in the elegance of the things In a piece of furniture there 
may be the indefinable “finish/' that is, fastidiousness of craftsman- 
ship — that is, elegance This is obviously only to be fully appreciated 
by the craftsman, or the rare amateur who knows "how it was 
done *’ And plainly this fabrication of the piece is almost entirely 
excess value, for a chair and table quite adequate for sitting upon 
and lifting food from, or a wardrobe that is a convenient receptacle 
for one’s garments, may be simple and merely adequate things that 
aid m the normality of human living Yet upon these things much 
vwzj teA b/eun ‘evpenfei— Wut/cn Y<a m excess 0^ Vnai 
quantity necessary for normality Obviously, all this may also be 
said about houses, public buddings, budges, and railvv ay’s stations 
(or some of them) Such structures may display an excess of fabri- 
cation far beyond that necessary for human shelters, offices where 
business is being transacted, means of transport, etc The excess- 
value, originally made for the pleasure of the craftsman, has now 
- the function of giving pleasure to others who merely contemplate its 
manifestations 

Music may serve as an example of art in general Plainly, very 
much of the pleasure derived from performing music, reading it, 
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or merely listening to its performance by others, comes from the 
elegance with which progressions, modulations, and harmonies are 
composed that is arranged, or made, it follows from this that the 
’ appreciation of music in the fullest degree, can only be experi- 
enced when one knows how it was made ” 

There is of course beauty m music quite apart from the elegance 
of the composition — that is, the command of technique of the com- 
poser That there otighl to be beauty of melody and harmonies that 
are agreeable {or beautiful) has been denied — or at all events, it 
has been contended that music that has great merit need not be 
melodious and that harmonies that used to be called dissonant 
may be employed in its composition Thus fine music need not be 
beautiful or rather what we have been accustomed to call beautiful 
The merit is therefore in the elegance of the work Quite a good 
analogy may so be made between such musical compositions and 
mathematical proofs and other processes It is a commonplace in 
mathematical writings to refer to results and proofs as "elegant”, 
there may be great pleasure in making and drawing dearly the 
graph of some elaborate function, and many people remember the 
thrill of satisfaction experienced on first appreciating, say, the proof 
of Euclid s demonstration that the angle in a semicircle is a right 
angle 

Such techniques are progressive ones, and it is the case that their 
advance depends to some extent, on the removal of restrictions 
Thus the removal of the convention that a negative quantity could 
not have a square root has been useful, that the result of adding 
a to 6 need not be the same as that of adding b to a was another 
advance the abandonment of the concept of a rigid body, the 
throwing overboard of the Euclidian metric, and the rejection of the 
idea that a gauge would be unchanged no matter by what paths 
it might be transported for measuring purposes, are landmarks 
in the development of modem physical theory So also, it might be 
contended the removal of the conventions that regulated modula- 
tions and harmonies that provided for tonality, etc , have led to 
the advance of musical composition in stnctly modem times It is, 
of course, the case that the removal of old conventions has not 
only made mathematical operations more elegant, but also much 
more pouerfttl as methods of physical investigation 

The classic musical compositions have both beauty and elegance 
The Air on the 4th String ’ the Choruses, ' Et mcamatus est," and 

Sanctus Dommus ' from Each s B minor Mass, are very different 
m many ways but all these compositions have extraordinary . 
beauty and the last one, because of its complexity, has an equally 
great degree of elegance It is significant that the music that makes 
powerful emotional appeal should be correspondingly complex m 
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structure In Bach's "Sanctus Dommus,” and in the “Ossana” from 
the Missa Brais of Palestrina, the emotional appeal can be felt 
in an extraordinary way, and the massncncss of the former work is 
indicate e of its teclmical complexity Now compare, say, Alfio’s song 
m Caiallcna (“My heart, my heart is bro-o-ken His doom, his doom 
is spo-o-ken ), or “Love s old sweet song,” and we can sec how the 
triviality of the «entimcnt is on a level with the technique t Most 
plainly beauty is an ingredient of the music that has lasted, so is the 
emotional appeal and so is the fastidiousness (as in Chopin) In such 
works technique has conferred elegance, but the other ingredients 
coexist with the elegance 

The remo\al of restrictions has added enormously to the power 
and elegance of mathematical methods but can this be said of the 
most modem music’ Just now the British people arc being solicited 
to listen, via mass-dissemination by wireless, to progressive music 
that has availed itself of the removal of old restrictions In these 
works neither melody , nor consonant harmony , nor ev en tonality 
(it may be), are regarded as essential to the ment of the compositions 
(And smee their structure cannot easily' be appreciated merely by 
listening, it is difficult to sec why it is that the composers should 
wash the music merely to be heard by unmstructcd listeners ) 

Thus the ment of a work of art may lie mainly or entirely' in its 
elegance — in the development of what has been called excess value 
in this note But many wall say that without beauty the work is as 
nothing— literally , it may be, sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
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RIGHT AND GOOD : THE CONTRADICTION 
OF MORALITY 


Professor W C DE BURGH 

I 

We were led, at the close of the last paper, to the conclusion that 
the moral judgment lays claim to a knowledge of what is unknow- 
able It is not merely that our volition is imperfect, that the act 
of necessity falls short of what we know to be right This seems 
bad enough, but the plight m which we actually find ourselves is 
even worse The paradox is that we never know, and never can 
know, in any particular situation, what it is really right to do 
We know indeed that it is always right, really and absolutely right, 
to do what we believe to be right Tor a man to act “against his 
conscience,” after all possible thought has been taken for its 
enlightenment, we know to be morally wrong But this knowledge 
is purely formal and gives no clue to the matter of moral obligation 
It tells us what is common alike to any and every case of moral 
duty it does not tell us what we ought to do Tor the right that 
we will cannot be merely the rightness of willing it What I ought 
to do cannot be merely that I ought to do it Now our beliefs and 
judgments as to material nghtness, ic as to what it is right to 
do in a concrete Situation, are notoriously liable to error So we 
seek for a criterion by which to test our variable and fallible judg- 
ments a criterion of what is really right But the search is doomed 
to failure we can only test beliefs by beliefs, our former beliefs by 
our later the beliefs of one man or society or age by those of others 
We can never get beyond what we, or other persons, judge to be 
right Thus the moral principle eludes application, it bids us find 
the absolute in the relative, the objective m the subjectively con- 
ditioned, the universal form in a welter of contingent and changing 
particulars And we know that this must be so, that the failure is 
matter, not simply of bare fact, but of necessity We may state 
the same problem otherwise What part does our recognition of the 
nghtness play m determining what it is right for us to do? Is the 
obligation to do the act constituted by our recognition of it? In 
other words, is there nothing morally right or wrong but “thinking 
makes^ it so' ? Such a view, which was maintained m regard to 
good * and "evil” by Spinoza, appears tantamount to a denial of 
all objectivity to our moral judgments It implies that our so called 
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judgments are mere feelings of approval and disapproval, as to 
which no dispute is possible; and that there is no such thing as 
“really right” at all Once again, to put the paradox in its most 
glaring form, if we arc never able to know our duty, how can we 
perform it* And if we are never able to perform it, what meaning 
is there in calling it our duty* “Ought,” as we arc never weary of 
repeating after Kant, implies “can”; yet the nght act, the really 
right act, which is commanded can neither be known nor done. 
That the command is to do the really right act is surely beyond 
question We are not bidden to compromise in our morality, to do 
merely "the best we can,” to approximate as far as possible to an 
ideal standard, which, be it noted, lies beyond our knowledge We 
cannot shelve the issue by distinguishing between what is really 
right and what is our duty, restricting duty and moral obligation 
to the effort to achieve the unachievable. How can it be my duty 
even to try to do a right that I can never know? The distinction 
lands us in an unnatural divorce between right and morality No 
wc cannot escape by any such bypath, we must face the paradox 
frankly and without shrinking The moral command is to wall what 
is really right, and to will perfectly, but our volition is perforce 
imperfect, and what is really right can neither be willed nor known * 
Wc need not feel surprise that the theory of morals here presents 
a difficulty which, as theory of morals, it is powerless to solve. 
Ethics is but one branch of philosophy, and its fragmentary nature 
inevitably show s itself in its failure to function as a self-contained 
and self-explanatory body of knowledge. The contradiction that 
remains after ethical reflection has done its work marks a moment 
in a dialectic process which carries thought forward towards its 
resolution in the more synoptic survey of metaphysics. Moreover, 
the contradiction has its roots not in the abstract theory of morals, 
but in the living experience which is the subject-matter of that 
theory The moral Me is not sufficient to itself. The man who lives 
by morality alone, whose horizon is bounded by the prescripts of 
duty, and who has no eye for what lies beyond, finds himself helpless 
when faced by situations to which moral categories are manifestly 
inadequate 2 He fails even to satisfy the requirements of efficiency 


• On the senousness for ethics of the problems of the "really” right act 
and of the dependence of duty on recognition of it, see Mr. Camtt’s Theory 
of Morals, esp pp 90-94, * 4 °. and hts recent paper read to the Aristotelian 
Society, June 16, 1930, entitled ‘'Thinking makes it so ” He suggests that 
rightness and wrongness belong not to the bringing about of a certain change, 
but to the trying to bring about a certain change, while he is aware of the 
difficulties attendant on this view See also Professor Laird’s article "Con- 
cerning flight/’ m Mmd, July 1929 (No r 5 t) Both these writers adopt a 
position widely different from that advocated in this article 
1 eg Javertin Les Mtsfrables. 
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m his conduct It is not merely the Stoic who unless he be much 
more than a Stoic is incapable of feeling joy in the hour of martyr 
dom In the ordinary occasions of life the pure moralist exemplifies 
the paradox of moralism If he rests satisfied with his code doing 
the best he can within its limits oblivious of the claims of the 
standard of perfection he falls into a complacent formalism and 
his morality is revealed as immorality If on the other hand he 
realizes the implication of perfection he is shattered by the crushing 
burden of the contrast between the demand of the moral law and 
his utter inability to accomplish it 1 Thus the contradiction elicited 
by ethical reflection is the counterpart in the sphere of thcorj of 
a contradiction inherent in the moral life 


II 

Let us look more closely into this dialectic of the moral life We 
shall see that it points us to a goal beyond morality 

i First to get clear on a main issue an action cannot be nght 
independently on a consciousness that recognizes its Tightness To 
speak of an act as nght when it is nght for no one is as absurd as 
to speak of an object that is an object out of relation to an 
expenencing subject Of course this does not mean that the nght 
ness is constituted solely by relation to the consciousness that 
apprehends it any more than the whole being of an object is its 
being as the subject s mental state But the relation to conscious 
ness must be there or the moral predicate is meaningless Moreo\ er 
as was explained in an earlier paper the consciousness is in the 
long run that of the man who does the act when as an external 
spectator I judge that this is nght for A to do I imply that A is 
capable of recognizing that it is nght to do it Common sense holds 
firmlj by the twofold conviction that while nght is nght the 
world over whether I think it so or not there is no such thing 
as nght or wrong for a being say one of the lower animals or a 
lunatic who is incapable of recognizing moral distinctions Tct 
many writers on ethics fall into the error of supposing acts or 
classes of acts to be nght or wrong per se apart from relation to 

* Mr S B Ward in his Hays of Life recognizing the impossibility of 
Antfn' irg- moral' demand" relegates morality to the sphere of pure iKe&rta 
Tte mora) law is the object of the beatific vision and has no practical signi 
ficance From the hopele-sness of this impossibility of acting morally be 
takes refuge in the cultivation of a sense of humour provoked by the contrast 
between the ideal and the practicable But the situation is too tragic to be 
thus remedied Even the fullest measure of humour would have failed to 
rescue St Paul from the body of this death (Rom vn 24) We may say 
that wh lc Kant reduces or tends to reduce rcl g on to morality Mr Ward 
reduces morality to rel gion 
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a moral consciousness The error is natural enough, when certain 
acts are habitually judged right or wrong by the general consensus 
of opinion, they tend to be spoken of in abstraction as if they were 
right or wrong in themselves It is right to pay debts it is wrong 
to lie Nor is there any harm in this usage, so long as, when we 
frame our ethical theory, we restore the suppressed relation to the 
knowing mind Danger anses when we think of a right act as right 
for a merely possible consciousness, when, for instance, admitting 
that no one knows what it is really right to do. we speak of the 
ideally right act as one which a possible, but not actual, conscious- 
ness would pronounce right Such language is deceptive unless 
there be in fact a mind, finite or omniscient human or div me, that 
is actually conscious of the tightness of ihc ideal act That possi- 
bility is not pnor to actuality, but the rev erse, is a metaphj steal 
first principle which we must here assume without discussion The 
further question, whether such consciousness can be confined to 
the knowledge of what is really right, and docs not also involve 
volition of it, will be considered presently The more immediate 
issue is that of the know ability of the ideal standard by the human 
mind 

2 The ideally nght act cannot be known — and, a Jortion, cannot 
be willed — by any finite being like ourselves I am not raising the 
question whether, if this were possible, we should not be creating 
the rightness of the act in knowing it Tor we have already seen 
how our apprehension of the moral law falls short through its bare 
formality This is, I bcliev e, where Kant stumbled in his doctrine 
of man’s moral autonomy We are indeed self legislate e in moral 
volition, and our moral personality is constituted by this self- 
legislation, but the autonomy and the personality are alike im- 
perfect The moral law speaks with unconditional authority, and. 
as Martineau has insisted, nothing can have such authority "that 
is not higher than we" There is that in the law — its matter or 
content — that lies beyond our knowledge and our volition We are 
members, not sovereign, in the kingdom of ends In admitting this, 
as also m his discrimination between the good will and the holy, 
Kant recognized the limitation that besets the moral consciousness 
of man Men’s actual moral judgments are ev er fallible They are 
beliefs or opinions, not, in the full sense of the term, knowledge « 
* I cannot accept the doctn-ie held by Professor Pnchard and by many 
others, that it is possible to know (as distinct from to belic\ e opine or think) 
a particular act to be nght This doctrine involves (a) the view discussed in 
the previous article that an act is nght or wrong in entire independence of 
the agents motives and (6) the view which I regard as equally erroneous 
that a particular act eg payment of a certain debt can be judged right 
or wrong in isolation from its context I hold to degrees of Tightness as also 
to degTets of truth Each particular volition is a phase or moment in a trim 
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We need not dwell on this fallibility of conscience which strangely 
enough is apt to trouble the mind of the plain man when he- begins 
to think on problems of morals It is forced on us both by a priori 
reasoning — for our knowledge is limited and our powers of will 
defective — and by manifest experience How else would moral 
advance and moral education whether m the race or in the mdi 
vidual be possible’ Nor does the liability to error give cause either 
for opportunism or for moral scepticism \\ e are irt the same pre 
dicament — no better and no worse — as in the search for scientific 
or histoncal truth No particular truth is wholly true and every 
error contains a kernel of truth within its falsity So too there is 
ever a soul of goodness in things evil Again just as in history or 
science we trust the trained intelligence of the expert and are not 
deceived so in moral matters we trust the trained character When 
in doubt as to our duty we seek counsel from the best man we 
know The intuitions that anse from survey of the data — intuitions 
in the one case of what is true in the other of what is right— are 
not infallible yet neither are they bereft of objectivity Our moral 
capacity is just the power to discern the closest approximation to 
the ideal standard In proportion as this capacity has been trained 
not by mere ethical thinking — here is the difference from education 
in theoretic knowledge— hut by moral practice its judgments as 
to nght and wrong are reliable There is even less ground for 
scepticism in morals than m the case of speculative truth Despite 
the variations of moral beliefs and practice among dif'erent races 
at different levels of civilization a wider consensus can probably 
be discerned in men s principles of conduct than in their estimates 
of scientific truth We have only to think of the gulf that separates 
the ideas of primitive races on the nature of motion or the processes 
of organic life on the heavenly bodies or the causes and remedies 
of disease from those of the modem physicist biologist or doctor 
Once more supposing that finality were attainable in men s moral 
judgments and that they were capable of determining in par 
ticular cases what it was really nght to do the moral effect of such 
knowledge would be disastrous The human race would find itself 
placed in mechanical subjection to a stereotyped code of ethical 
rules The path of duty would lie plain before our eyes There 
would be no call for the exercise of moral responsibility for the 
venture of faith that is the well spnng of moral character When 
confronted by the fear of scepticism it is well to remember Kant s 
of \ol tions wh ch expands to cover the whole of the agent s moral 1 fe 
S milarly as regards theoret cal knowledge I cannot be! eve that any single 
judgment even in mathematics can be in ts isolation utterly and ent rely 
true The vtra \dta vrh ch » the norm oi itself and of the false can only 
be the mtu t ve vis on of the whole reality All human knowledge n sc ence 
or in cth cs is of necess ty incomplete 
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pregnant observation that, in moral knowledge as elsewhere the 
author of our being has shown his wisdom not only in what he has 
granted but in what he has denied 
3 We cannot know or will what is really right let m every 
moral act it is both known and willed Otherwise there would be 
no moral consciousness no moral act at all Let us explain We 
ha\c seen that the moral command is to will perfection and that 
every particular act of will is of necessity imperfect In willing 
duty I can only will it as this duty of mine here and now envisaged 
and willed under empirical conditions of my particular selfhood 
and of the particular situation in which I find myself Hence it is 
conceived and willed imperfectly \et in knowing and willing this 
duty as duty l therein both know and will duty universal not 
in iacuo but as imperfectly embodied in the particular volition 
I will not merely the particular but the universal in the particular 
Hence when 1 have done the particular duty when I have saved 
the life or paid the debt what I have done falls short of what I 
willed to do Self complacency is shattered by the recognition of 
the defect in my achievement The higher the moral plane on which 
a man is living the more poignantly is he conscious of the failure 
Hehasmerely done his best but his best is not the best which 
he willed to realize Hence, again duties are found to clash with 
one another in human practice and men are dm cn to choose the 
higher among conflicting obligations > So once more in the course 
of the moral life duty arises out of duty in an endless senes The 
ideal though present in the homeliest as in the grandest and most 
histone of moral actions is incommensurable with any and all 
alike It is at once immanent in all and transcendent of all \\ e can 
now see m what sense the moral ideal is known and in what sense 
it is unknowable We know that there is a moral law a pnnciple 
of objective nghtness but uhat it is— its content — we cannot know 
We know only its bare form or as Kant expressed it once and for 
all its universality as law We have the knowledge that suffices for 
assurance of its reality Kant distinguished this moral knowledge 
sharply— oversharply perhaps— from knowledge in the strict sense, 
the knowledge of reasoned science He called it knowledge by way 
of moral faith And we have seen that it is generated and clarified 
by habituation in moral action rather than by processes of mtel 
lectual inquiry » The the or t a with its certitude has its source m 


* On collision of duties see Bradley Ethical Studies pp 224-228 

* Kant faded to see that science also rests on a reasonable faith Every 
where in the activity of the human spirit the sphere of reason transcends 
that of logic and demonstration See my article on Logic and Faith m an 
eathei number of this Jo, mat (\ol I No 4) This point has been serv 
dearly brought out by Dr Tennant in bis Philosophical Theology pass,,,, ° 
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praxis The path of moral insight is thus open to the unlettered as 
well as — ev en more than — to the learned, whose vision is prone to 
be obscured by sophistry Herein for Kant lay the worth of man 
as man the democratic lesson he had learnt from Rousseau — 
perhaps the one message of endunng \alue imparted by that per- 
verted 'pint to mankind 

4 The moral life is thus the unceasing endea\ our to achie\ e the 
impossible to will what is for ev er unrealizable Herein lies its 
contradiction The command is to will perfectly, and we can only 
obey it bj doing ' the best we can” Neither ourselves nor our 
environment permit of more than this No act of individual will is 
fully in harmony with itself, nor can w e conceiv e an actual society 
the wills of whose members are fully in harmony with one another 
The kingdom of ends remains an unrealizable ideal, which as moral 
beings w e are under obligation to realize in fact How can we escape 
from this contradiction 5 Not by confining our view to the field of 
ethics, for the contradiction is intrinsic to morality Suppose per 
tmposstbtje the contradiction to be remov ed. the ideal to be made 
real the command of duty perfectly performed, and you ha\e 
abolished the \ ery possibility of morality Morality draw s its life- 
blood from the conflict against immorality , and perishes, as morality, 
when the conflict terminates in final victory ‘ Ought" has meaning 
only so long as there is Lability to disobedience 1 W e are brought 
back, m our search for a solution, to the point with which we began 
The moral ideal cannot be a mere possibility of thought. It is full 
late in the day to be stranded in the quagmire of Conceptualism 
And how, if the ideal were a mere product of human thinking, 
could we account for the absoluteness of the obligation to realize 
it 5 It must be actual something that is really known and really 
willed yet it cannot be actual for any finite mind Here, if any 
where is the basis for what is known as the "moral’ argument to 
theism an argument first emphasized, though in a manner blurred 
by his peculiar presuppositions, by Kant Freed from obscurity, it 
ma> be stated thus What is perfectly right must be known actually’, 
and can only be known actually to a perfect moral being, God 
Moreo\ er, if known to God, it cannot be known in i actio , His 
knowledge must be of the right as actually realized by a perfect 
wall The knowledge of God must be, as Kant, m the line of a great 
tradition conceded it, a knowledge that is constitutiv e of the thing 
known a knowledge that, unlike ours, is also creative will The 
solution here put forward m answer to the question, What is really 
right 5 carries us bey and the confines of ethics into the field of 
religion For religion, the ideal is real, the kingdom of ends is accom- 
plished m actuality * Ought” and 4 is” no longer fall apart , the w orld 
* ©a these antinomies, see Bradley. Ethical Sti di m s, pp 330-235 319-333 
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of \alues is made one with the world of fact The $is> phus Mono of 
sm has been tcmo\ cd by atoning grace, and man. who la) hopdc<s 
and helpless before the impracticable prescript of the moral law , 
stands freely justified before God b\ faith ’ There arc difficulties, 
doubtless, in this position , but they are non existent for the religious 
consciousness They anse only when the philosopher, "painting his 
grey in grc>,” stmes to interpret the data of religion in terms 
intelligible to speculate c reason 1 \\ c cannot enter upon these 
questions in this senes of papers The} are referred to here simpl} 
as illustration that moral experience itself points be) ond moraht) , 
and that the solution of its antinomies must be sought not in ethics 
but in religion Analogous antinomies indicating a like solution 
will be found present in the life directed towards good 


III 


The position maintained m the foregoing anal) ^is, % 12 that the 
moral law is incommensurable with an) code of particular duties, 
and that it therefore transcends both formulation and accomplish- 
ment, w ill be questioned b) man) . on the ground that men habitually 
recognize and perform their obligations without being aware of 
the transcendence The moral law, as such, simpl) docs not enter 
into their calculations Most certainly this is *0, just as they nor- 
mally will to mo%c their own and other bodies without thought of 
the causal relation which is nc\ erthclcss implied in their bcha\iour 
Explicit recognition of the uni\ crsality of the moral law came late 
in the day, the world had to wait for Kant to bring it fully into 
evidence But what Kant stated explicitl) was implicit in moral 
experience from the first A brief glance at the duel phases in the 
dc\dopment of that experience wall help to make this dear The 
distinctions to be noted do not present a strict order of temporal 
succession, for in morals "earlier” and ' later’* are not identical wath 
“lower" and "higher," and the ' lower” forms of moral apprehension 
are found to persist after the "higher" Jcids hai e been attained 
1 We distinguish, first, a pre-moral or non moral plane of con 
duct, when action is directed merd) to practical adjustment, with- 
out consciousness of moral obligation Whether there eier was a 
time when all human conduct was of this order is a question that 
need not trouble us, it was certainl) more preialent among 
pnmitne than among cmhzed mankind It is exemplified m e\ en 
age in men's instantaneous re^pon«es to their environment, when 
these are neither mere reflex actionson the one hand, nor exhibitions 


* See Bradley loc at 

* The central difficult j u, that of the reconciliation of divine predestination 
and grace with man s freedom and moral re^ponsibihtj 
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of moral habits on the other I wake suddenly to find that my 
bedroom curtain is on fire, I leap out of bed, tear down the curtain, 
and extinguish or stamp out the flames Of course, moral character 
may function here, and the thought of duty, flashing into mymmd, 
may operate as a motive but such is not necessarily the case Nor 
need the act be prompted by prudence and the desire of self- 
preser\ation in all likelihood there is no end before my mind 
at all The action is non moral, to use Croce’s term, it is purely 
"economic ’ its standard is not duty, but practical efficiency * 
Similar actions, of a less dramatic nature, recur constantly in the 
ordinary course of life There is a job to be done, a bit of business 
to be got through, and we tackle it, not as a matter of obligation, 
but of practical exigency, not because we "ought” to do it, but 
because we 'must ” We have already noted the double meaning of 
the Latin gerundive, "faciendum" means both * what ought to be 
done” (moral) and * what has got to be done" (non moral) We 
noted also how the term "right” has a wider and non moral usage, 
to signify mere efficient adjustment to the situation of fact What 
it is important to remark here is the implication of universality and 
law, the act, though non moral, is not prompted by subjective 
want or inclination, but is a response to the objective requirements 
of the situation It admits of valuation as right or wrong, though 
not as morally nght or wrong The late Poet Laureate has illustrated 
this implication quaintly m the fourth book of his Testament 
of Beauty where he shows how duty and “ethic” have their 
birth out of the pre moral type of action 

Ther 13 a young black ouzel now building her nest 
under the Rosemary on the wall suspiciously 
shunning my observation as I sit in the porch 
intentiv with my pencil as she with her beak 
Coud we discourse together and wer I to ask for why 
she is making such pother with thatt rubbishy straw 
her answer would be surely ‘I know not but I must ' 

Then coud she take possession of Reason to desist 

from a purposeless action m but a few days hence 

when her eggs were to hatch she would look for her nest, 

and if another springtide found us here again 

with memory of her fault she would know a new word 

having made conscient passage from the must to the ought ” 

(iv 134-146) 


• See Croce Philosophy of the Practical His doctrine of economic, as 
distinct from moral action is of great value He includes under the former 
head both the efficient response here discussed and prudential action or 
action for the sake of pleasure My own view is that while both these are 
non moral action for pleasure is on the line of action sub raltone bom As 
Such it will be discussed in the ensuing paper 
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2 Autonomy .inner control, as contrasted with external ncccs- 
sitation, is the hall mark ol morality The stage of transition, when 
conduct assumes what we may call a quasi-moral character, is 
markedly exemplified in the early history ol Rome The Romans 
were gifted with a singular capacity for '‘doing the right thing." 
i e for efficient adjustment to situations of fact, without reflection 
on ideal aims or moral principles They cared not to “lift up their 
ejes unto the hills" to catch the vision of the new Jerusalem, and 
tlieir sense of moral obligation like their religious worship, had 
not freed itself from association with external compulsion and 
external sanctions Like our own countrymen to-day. the Romans 
rarely acted on deliberate policy. e\en of self presen ation and 
self aggrandisement, they were bom opportunists, and their empire 
fell tp them, like npe fruit from the tree, while their minds were 
absorbed in the issues of the immediate present So was it also 
with their most enduring creation, their law, which was built up, 
stone by stone, with an unconscious logic, in response to particular 
practical contingencies Only late m the da} , by aid of the Greek 
mind and especially of Stoicism, did the Roman jurists set them- 
selves to elicit principles from the mass of legal traditions and so 
to fashion a reasoned system of jurisprudence Tor the Roman 
morality was enmeshed in legalism “Obligation" is a Latin word, 
but its significance w as juristic rather than ethical The Stoic term 
for duties, r/jocnJ^owa, was rendered in Latin by officia, but officia 
meant rather the tasks incidental to a man’s status in the com- 
munity than duties in the full moral sense The “must," in short, 
still dominates the “ought” The directiv e principle of Roman 
conduct was that of law and order As the English and the Americans 
police a great part of the globe to-day, so the Romans policed 
ancient civilization, their ojficiini, as a race, was to keep order in 
the Mediterranean world On this level of conduct, the moral con- 
sciousness is awake, in that the claims of law, its generality, and 
the obligation to obedience are clearly recognized The “ought” is 
there as welL ax the. “must.” , hni.,hfiijw» nJrfcj ,*A 

is impure, and its full moral significance remains unrealized The 
advance to the moral plane was not achieved till the adoption into 
Roman ethics ol the Stoic doctrine of Law of Nature, j e of a law 
that is truly moral, because truly inward, having its source in the 
rational nature common to mankind 
3 The universality of law is defective. («) in that legal com 
mands are relativ e to a particular society at a particular epoch, 
and (b) m that they are restricted to specified classes of actions' 
These limitations persist at a higher level of development, after the 
distinction of moral from legal obligation has been clearly drawn 
Men are slow to realize that they have moral duties not onl> to 
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their fellow citizens or to those living on the same plane of civiliza- 
tion, but to the lunatic, the criminal, and the savage, to enemies 
as well as fnends — in fact, to all mankind There are many, again, 
who believe that their whole duty consists in the observance of a 
particular moral code, eg the Decalogue, or in conformity with 
the ways of thought and conduct approved by the society in which 
they move So there arise codes of honour and etiquette, the 
soldier s or the merchant’s, breach of which is censured as a grave 
moral delinquency, while the man who obeys them is held to have 
done all that morality requires of him Many Englishmen to-day 
regard their nation as thus possessing an ultimate and supreme 
moral claim on their allegiance, taking the cry "my country, right 
or wrong,'* as a counsel of perfection, oblivious of the explicit con 
tradiction If challenged, they might answ er with some reason that 
humanity is an empty abstraction, and that men w ill only respond 
to the call for sacrifice when appealed to in the name of something 
actual and concrete It is true, indeed, that, for morality, the ideal 
and the actual are severed by an unbndged gulf, and that the 
kingdom of ends remains a visionary drecm But the abstraction 
lies, not in the remoteness of the ideal, but in morality, which, m 
commanding perfection, posits an antinomy that it is powerless to 
resolve The view of those who would compromise by restricting 
the ideal within the bounds of finite duties finds its refutation in 
the fact that it is only by fixing their gaze upon the summit that 
men can be stirred to the first steps in the arduous labour of the 
ascent The complacency which throughout the ages has provoked 
the contempt of the moral man for the religious, of the Pharisee 
for the publican, and which paralyses the moral life itself, has its 
source in the belief that duty can be done, nor can it be remedied 
save by the recognition that the universality of the moral law 
precludes accomplishment m any particular acts of human will 
4 We are not questioning the practical value of the effort to 
state the content of morality tn cotter elo, the effort which led Bradley, 
under the influence of Hegel, to advocate so forcibly the claims of 
"My station and its duties "■ This is a concern of Applied Ethics, 
and it is idle to approach the problem of the application of the 
moral principle till the natme of that pnnciple lias been unfolded 
m its punty Bradley himself was the first to recognize that Ins 
formula fell short of universality, and that there are many obliga- 
tions, even in the common life of ordinary persons, which cannot 
be brought under any rubric The survey of the efforts men have 
made to find a concrete formula furnish their own evidence of 


• Ethical Studies ch v Tor the recognition of the 
formula pp 202-206 and ch \n on ' Ideal Morahtj, 
eluding chapter o! this gteat work 


inadequacy of this 
and also the con 
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failure The passage from the "must" to the "ought," from legal 
to ethical obligation, and, within morality, from the narrower 
interpretations of moral duty to the wider, serve merely to revea! 
the inner contradiction which it is the task of a theory of morals 
to make explicit If the contradiction were overcome, and the ideal 
realized morality would no longer exist It would be aufgehoben 
in another and a richer mode of experience Thus, in proclaiming 
the universality and transcendence of the moral principle, Kant 
was virtually proclaiming the euthanasia of the moral life 

***** 

We shall see in the next paper how a similar contradiction arises 
in the case of action directed towards the good, and how, there 
also, the solution must be sought, if it be sought at all, in religion 

(To be continued) 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 


Iv a book on the mysticism of the fourth gospel 1 A Omodeo continues 
his extensive history of the beginnings of Christianity which already includes 
three volumes on Jesus the Acts of the Apostles, and Paul of Tarsus It 
is the first undertaking of its kind to be carried out in Italy, and has the 
advantage of uniting an accurate and exhaustive philological preparation 
with expert historical and philosophical penetration The Study of the fourth 
gospel natural!} interests the student of philosophy more closely, on account 
of the gnostic spirit that pervades it as the first, the principal document 
of Christian speculation In common with all modern criticism Omodeo secs 
in the Johanmne Chnst a personification entirely distinct from that of the 
popular preacher of Galilee delineated in the most ancient strata of the 
synoptic tradition which — unlike the Chnst of heterodox gnosticism — is 
not opposed to it but constitutes its spiritual complement The fourth 
gospel earned Jesus beyond the regional, or rather the cantonal, history 
of the synoptic gospels to the highest point of divine epiphany, in accordance 
with the divinity m which Jesus was incorporated in the Church It gave 
to the entire earthly career of Jesus the full sense of the work of salvation, 
and of a separation already completed between light and darkness, and 
adjusted it to the historical development of Christianity , it eliminated the 
restrictedly prophetic function that in certain strata of the synoptic tradition 
was attributed to Jesus as forerunner of the kingdom, it eliminated the 
inconveniences of Paul s method of focussing on the work of Jesus in his 
death of atonement Above all, in the completed work, continuing Paul, 
it referred to the past a great part of Christian salvation which up till then, 
even in the Pauline speculations on the redemption, gravitated round the 
hope of the return, of the parousta of the Lord That dispersed the danger 
of delusion on account of the delay of the advent, and assisted the 


transformation of the eschatological hope of the Church from Judaued to 
spiritual Hellenistic forms The Church became a permanent institution of 
^race In this central intuition Omodeo s book coincides with the 
Vwpomt of Loisy, in other respects it gives greater relief to certain 
f nY Kt,Ve features through which the fourth gospel, although essen 
.. \ gnostic, represents in gnostic thought ‘‘a movement contia-y to 

e Vine which gnosticism earned with it from its dualistic pre 
S * P J° \' ons Tk® antithesis to docetism, the insistence on the theme 
b unlty ,n a11 moments of religious life, the importance assumed 

th h Y nd * Qve ^ y which the gnosis of Christ must be diffused 
rou ® ot \ moral and social life to become the longed for life of eternity) 
e recogn% ]on 0 f cer t am motives of the Judaic apocalyptic, are so many 
coun ere eclL s arresting the flood of hazy intuitions of heterodox mysticism “ 
to do^battfX** 01 ®^ 6 a " ainst Oriental gnosticism the Church has been able 
t . ,5' \nd to carry off the victory actually with the weapons offered 

y smcuy Vostic gospel 

V A Oicopto, La mntua [vnannei, pari, Laterri, 1 §jo 
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Eugemo Rigsavo, known to students of philosophy chiefly as the director 
of a review called Scirnfia. which for some >cars has been a useful informant 
on the international philosophical and scientific movement. died a few 
months ago, leaving as his philosophical testament a book on ethics in which 
he has summed up his own ideal of life * Tor many years he had been giving 
his attention to a work of considerable proportions on that subject, but 
almost as if through a presentiment of a premature end he was driven 
to anticipate its conclusions, and in them the design of the whole work 
I'omcd in the spiritual environment o! positivism, his ethical ideal is inspired 
by the cultural traditions of that scientific movement In fact he conceives 
a general formula of ‘ harmony of life 1 which draws its presuppositions 
from biological psychological, and sociological syntheses, and with which 
he intends to overcome the oncsidedness of the various ethical systems 
that had gone before In the sphere of the individual that harmony is 
translated into the tendency and the aspiration to render coherent his 
own conduct That is to say he tries to act m such a way that his deepest 
and most tenacious feelings which bc3t represent and constitute lus moral 
personality succeed in inhibiting those of his passions, more fleeting though 
more vehement, which w ould lead him to act in a contrary and disharmonious 
'manner The validity of the principle of harmony is manifested even 
more strikingly in the relations between individual and individual Tamily 
life, ties of friendship, economical, juridical, and social relations furnish 
progressive examples of it The fundamental criterion, according to the 
author, for classifying feelings and acts and social relations in general as 
just, moral, or praiseworthy, or else as unjust, immoral, or reprehensible, 
tests in the fact that they bring respectively harmony or disharmony of 
life The highest maxim of this moral principle might be expressed in the 
formula "Live your life m the greatest harmony with the life of jour 
neighbour/’ combining the two evangelical precepts of doing or not doing 
to others what you would or would not wish done to yourself 
In this solution of his the author secs the realization of a function inter- 
mediate between the excessive individualism of the ancient philosophers 
and the suppression of individuality m Christian morality, a just mean 
between pagan eudemomsm and Christian mortification of the flesh, so 
that his conception, as he says, could be represented as a secularized 
Christianity, that is to say, a doctrine infused with that feeling of 
communion of life and love of one's neighbours, proper to primitive 
Christianity, but tempered bv the earthly shining joyousness, suitably 
spiritualized, of ancient paganism Here, as usually in moral visions deriving 
from the natural sciences there are many traces of rounerism, but in 
opposition to the utopianism of Touner, Rignano asserts that the postulate 
of harmony does not constitute simply the programme of a more or less 
remote future, but the fundamental direction in which, in spite of continual 
oscillations, social progress is always moving in its ascent towards an ever 
higher moral level • The historical interest of Rignano’s book lies in the 
expression of a tendency which is making its way even in Italy (although 
under greater difficulties there than elsewhere) towards a wider solidarity 
of mankind above the competitiveness of nations ” 


In a book on the soul* Professor G Tarozzj examines the problem of 
individual immortality Like all researches of the kind, this one by Tarozzi 
concludes with the assumption of a great fettl etre The interest of the 

2 r delru f mo - Bologna, Zanjchelli, 1928 

2 Q Tarozzi, L tusttnm e l anima, Dari, La terra, 1930 
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thesis derives principally from the opposition with which it is conceived 
against the idealism dominant in Italy to day, which tends to resolve the 
individual soul in the universal spirit According to Tarot zi, "the idea of 
a universal spirit or subject rises in systematic philosophy .through the 
need to explain the ethic universal, and as a symbol rather than a resolution 
of epistemological difficulties but it cannot be accepted by a philosophy 
of pure research founded on psychological introspection " This reveals to 
Us a continuous dynamic unity of the ego, quite distinct from any other 
uidividualit) Therefore the problem of immortality, according to Tarozzi, 
attaches itself to this sentiment of the ego rather than to the logical 
formuix ol idealism There is certainly no possible way of demonstrating 
the existence of a future life yet this does not exclude the possibility of 
imagining a future life which might be realized in conditions diSerent from 
those which we now experience This possibility is rendered more plausible 
for Tarozzi by the criticism of scientific determinism which shows that the 
system of natural necessity does not exhaust the whole of reality, and only 
constitutes a simple point of view of things, leaving the possibility of 
different points of view, that is, of different conditions and relations in life 


Foreign readers who experience almost unsurmountable difficulties n 
<1 direct and complete reading of the works of G B Vico, the Italian 
philosopher may find the recent anthology of Vico’s writings, compiled 
by S Caramella * of considerable benefit Here are reproduced the most 
significant points of the philosopher s works, from the Autobiography, the De 
rattone studiorum the historical and juridical works, and finally the Sctenxa 
Nuova and copious erudite notes by Caramella facilitate the under- 
standing of the text, and the perception of the bonds between one point 
and another The compiler has prefixed to his anthology an exceedingly 
estimable introduction where he gives a bird s e>e view of Vico's philosophy 
and a solution of the differences to which the most recent interpretations 
of that philosophy have given nse The most characteristic of these 
differences is manifested on account of Vico’s Catholic convictions, because 
Croce rigorously estimating the speculative positions of the Scienm Nuova, 
has been drawn to consider Vico s Catholicism as a superstitious "residuum'’ 
which the philosopher had neither the strength nor the courage to eliminate, 
while on the other hand recent Catholic writers have held it possible to 
document the persistence and firmness of those religious convictions (though 
not their agreement with the fundamental intuitions of the Sctenta Nuova) 
Thus we get two opposing representations of Vicos personality, that of 
an immanenttst philosopher and that of a fervent Catholic Concerning 
this argument Caramella observes that both aspects are actually found in 
\ ico and that there is certainly a conflict "between a religious tradition 
lett intact in its formula:, and a thought that was liberally progressne ” 
But he adds that the opposition appears much less when it is observed 
that Vicos Catholicism is not Thomist, but Augustmian and voluntanst 
Augustinian Christianity gave him the vision of the City of God as the 
world of history impelled by Providence, it gave him the Christian concept 
of the creative spirit it gave him finally the possibility of a synthesis between 
Platonism, Christianity, and modernity So that the Catholic Vico could 
still feel undisturbed when from a conscience formed by dogmatism and 
Augustimatnsm he proceeded to a philosophical conscience whose intuitions, 
while in their de\elopment the firmness of the dogma was damaged and 


r open), per S Carzmella, Meswna, Pnoe)p»to, 1930 ' 
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destroyed yet did not m their own primordial obscurity seem to him to 
be directly adverse 

In an interesting \olume of the collection of Serttfort d Italia of Laterza 
Croce and Caramella base collected some of the most interesting waitings 
of politicians and moralists of the seventeenth century » This collection 
was made desirable m consequence of the interesting revelations of Croce 
and Meinccke concerning the elaboration of the concepts of the Theory 
of Stale danng the seventeenth century Among these writers of treatises 
— whose works hitherto have been bibliographic rarities— Zuccolo is 
particularly worthy of being recorded and Croce has lately said of him 
that he deserves to be considered as the most profound philosopher of 
the politics of his time and as the forerunner of the theories which affirm 
the autonomy of politics Naturally Zuccolo was preceded on this path 
by Machiavclli and the Machiavcllists who had already maintained the 
independence of politics from morality Tor them however politics were 
too closely bound to the individuality of the prince and created m one 
and the same person differences too sharp betw cen the valuation of private 
and public acts while the peculiarity of the speculations on the theory 
of State rests in this that in some way they detach the personality of the 
State from that of the prince and force themselves to redeem the actions 
dictated by superior and permanent exigencies from the imputation of 
immorality which would belong to them if they were inspired by interests 
purely egoistic In this class of ideas we find Accctto s short treatise on 
honest dissimulation which shows how dissimulation which betray s moral 
unfitness in the individual can be a necessity in the head of the State (and 
hence be called honest ) who is required to conceal anything which 
becoming public property might damage the permanent interests of a 
country The editors cite Grotius among the predecessors of this doctrine 
but it had already been clearly formulated by Althusius and the fact that 
a Calvinist like Althusius felt no moral repugnance in accepting it shows 
how strongly he felt the distinction between the point of view of the 
individual and that of the State 

These opportune summaries of the seventeenth century serve to correct 
the opinion generally prevalent m histones of culture that after the 
flowering of the Renaissance Italy straightway disappeared at least for 
two centuries from tl e number of countries who were leaders of culture 
and was reduced to the level of re echoing old exhausted motiv es It is 
certainly indisputable that the production of I taly ul the. v&veuteewtto. and. 
eighteenth centuries was not in any way comparable with the productions 
say of England and France but it is also true that her mental activity 
did not really experience an actual stoppage and that by two paths at 
least it followed the elaboration of problems which had already constituted 
the worth of its Renaissance that is to say on the one hand through the 
development of the school of Galileo on the other through its reflections 
on the problems of politics and their relations with morality 

Guido de Ruggiero 

(Translated from the Italtan by Constance Allen ) 
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PHILOSOPHY IN RUSSIA. 

In the last number of the So'-TemmsiyaZapisH 3. Russian periodical published 
in Pans there is a verv interesting article b> P Prokofvev called the Cmu 
cf Pkilasopto in Soviet Russia The word ensis is perhaps alittle too strong 
but there i» no doubt that some vague stirrings of thought have disturbed the 
complacence of the red philosophers and that materialism in its crudest 
form no longer satisfies even those who have been brought up to believe it 
the onl\ true doctnne Mr Prokofve\ s arhcle is based upon shorthand 
reports of the Conference held at the Harkov Institute oi Marxism Leninism 
in 19 9 and of the all Russian Conference of Marxist Lerun scientific insti 
tutions held in \pnl of the same vear m Moscow The discussions at the 
Harkov Conference took the form of a bitter attack against the director of the 
Institute ^mkovskj but in the mass of vituperation and references to the 
man s political unsoundness one can find unmistakable indications of mental 
unrest among the former pupils of the Institute They accuse Semkovskv 
of haiing given them no knowledge of the categories of dialectic logic 
of saving that Hegel is not worth studying because Marxism has absorbed 
even-tlnng that is o! value jn Hegel while as a matter of fact this is untrue 
and so on and one of Semkovskv s pupils in philosophi complains that the 
four vears of work at the Institute made him not a scholar hot an indifferent 
sort of propagandist. 

This new interest in Hegel is due cunoush enough to two recent pubb 
cations of Marxist classics —Engel s Diabetics cf \alure (published 11119 j) 
and Lemn s Net's on Hegcfs Logie (published m 19 S) both of which give a 
verj fair account of Hegel s general position L en i n s \ o-es are sud to be a 
tremendous step in advance by comparison with his crude and naive book on 
Empino- Criticism he seems to have grasped Hegel s fundamental conception 
of the unit> of opposites though he did not think out its implications. 
So genuine was Lerun s enthusiasm for Hegel that he actuallj ordered the 
release from prison of a white philosopher I V Ilvm whose brilliant 
book on the Hegelian system Lerun read at the time and very much admired 
This did not sa\e Ilvm from being arrested once more and eventually exiled 
from Russia— but that s another matter' Lemn s N tvrs proved to be a power 
ful stimulus to the studi of Hegel and as a result of this, men trained 
in the traditions of red philosophv are arriving at conclusions which nghtli 
seem alarming to their teachers Debonn one of the accredited Soviet philo- 
sophers complained at the Conference that the very foundations of Marxism 
are regarded bj a number of comrades as doubtful and problematic and 
he had to admit that this deplorable fact could not be entirety attributed 
to the influence of Lose\ or of the bourgeo s \N est. 

The mechanistic conception of reabtv and the crude materialism found in 
the works of Buharin, Plehano\ and other pillars of orthodox Marxism is 
being sharply criticized by the new generation of the red philosophers. 
O'wt hats Nra -wrftfc Vut -wtrrft xn xrmrrtt* commas ’Occam* toe extra or&maxj 
crudeness of their writings shows that their knowledge of phdosophs is 
extrcmeh etementam but however poor their philosophical equipment jna\ 
be the significant thing is that to some extent at least thej have begun to 
think for themselves and to attack the very doctnne thej had been taught 
to regard as gospel truth The glimpse of Hegel s philosophs that thej have 
had through Lemn and Engels has led them to suspect that there roaj be 
other lands of reahtj than that of sensuous objects in space and time 
It is apparently the conception of the unity of opposites that is threatening 
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to destrov the solid edifice of Martian materialism, for it can onl> mean a 
super-temporal and super-spatial, t e an i deal unity for which there is no room 
in a world conceiv ed as morel) the sum- total of moving particles in space 
Following the Hegelian line of thought, man) of the younger men ha\c come 
to maintain the reality of univcraals— which nghtly seems a terrible heresj to 
the orthodox Marxists— and in some cases their work appears to be curiously 
free from the trammels of the official communistic philosophy Frokofyev 
mentions, for instance, an interesting study b) Voloshinov (published in Lenin- 
grad in 1929), Marxism and the Philosophy of Language — an inquiry into the 
ontological problem of language breathing the same spirit as the work of 
Loses or of Father S Bulgakov, and Marxist’ onl) in some of the details 
of tcrminologv 

It is, of course impossible to sa) whether this awakening of independent 
thought among the new generation wall lead to a revival of plnlosoph) in 
Russia, or be stamped out b) the ruling class, whose \ cr) existence is bound 
up with the Marxian creed but at an) rate it is so much to the good that the 
Soviet philosophers ln\e come to see the insufficiency of their knowledge 
of the subject, and to feel that the materialist position is not so impregnable 
as tlie\ had thought Some of them are evidently rather disturbed b) the 
tlircat to their former intellectual secunt) . and one of the speakers at the 
Moscow Conference has probabl) voiced the feelings of man) when he com 
plained that * one used to feel so much more comfortable in the old days — one 
called oneself a dialectical materialist, and that was the end of it — but now it 
is nothing like enough ! 

The Russian philosophical writers abroad find it mcrcasingl) difficult to 
have their work published, most of the exiles are too poor to bu) books, and 
there is no access to the reading public in Russia, but nevertheless several 
works of considerable interest have appeared recently Karsavin's book on 
Personatit), published b) the University of Kovno in 1929, contains a further 
elaboration of the theories developed b) him in the Philosophy of History 
and Firsf Principles Karsavin s system is based upon a conception of the 
Absolute as a pan unity in which there is a 'coincidence of opposites’— a 
conception somewhat similar to that of Nicolaus of Cusa Karsavin defines 
a person as a "concrete]) spiritual, bodil) -spiritual being determined, unique, 
and man) sided ’’ Us unity lies m its spirituality and its multiplicity in its 
corporealit) , but since personal unity is a unit) in multiplicit) , a personality 
is * wholly spiritual and wholly corporeal ** In so far as it is corporeal and 
multiple, it is 'given' and determined with nccessit), but in so far as it is 
spiritual it overcomes its necessary character, and is self determining and 
free The relativity both of its freedom and of its necessarily determined 
nature shows that personalit) contains a principle which transcends both 
freedom and necessit), and is as such undefinable By a rather bewildering 
line of argument Karsavin deduces from this the conclusion that the only 
personalit)- in the true sense is God, who is unit)- in Tniuty A creature is, 
stnctl) spealang, not a person but a mere indefinite substratum created by- 
God out of nothing , it becomes a person only in so far as it assimilates the 
divine 'content ’ And since creatures receive their character through their 
participation in the Logos, the whole of the created world may- be described as 
a 'theophany * Evil and imperfection mean merely an absence of good m 
the creatures, their incomplete assimilation of the divine essence "When the 
imperfection is very great, the creatures have only an embryonic personality- 
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creature achieved through grace does not imply any pantheistic 1 den tifica 
tion of God and the world there is a profound and essential diSerence between 
them Karsavin offers an interesting interp etation of the nature of corpo- 
reality and uses it to explain certain problems of know ledge 
Those who are in sympathy with the line of thought dev eloped by Karsa\m 
wall find many valuable and illuminating suggestions in his book but it is 
not sufficiently reasoned to appeal to readers who do not already hold views 
similar to his own Whether the conclusions that Karsavin. seeks to establish 
can be proved by reasoning at all is another matter but if the method of 
abstract logical thought be once adopted it must conform to certain standards 
of cogency and clearness 

Professor S Franks Spirit tal rox rdahons of Socxcl) published by the 
YMC A Press m Pans m 1930 is an important contribution to social philo- 
sophy and prov ides very interesting reading Social philosophy is for Trank 
an attempt to determine the essential nature of social life in its entirety . 
it is distinct from sociology which regards man from a merely naturalistic 
point of new from the philosophy of Right which is concerned with the ought 
regardless of the is and from the philosophy of history which is logically 
dependent upon social philosophy It starts with the admission that there 
are certain normative laws of social life and seeks to understand them 
These laws eternal and immutable are rooted in human nature and the 
healthy deielopment of society depends upon observing them but they can 
and often are violated by man s free will — with disastrous consequences 
Society is not a mere aggregate of separate individuals but a unity in multi 
plicity an objectively real spiritual whole It finds expression in the inner 
bond between the individual minds composing it but is not itself a Subject 
of consciousness Society as a collective unity is not I but ire its umty exists 
in so far as it is present and active as the consciousness of umty as the idea 
of 111 in its individual members One of the best chapters m the book is */ 
and tee in which the author shows that the two are correla tiv e and that were 
it not so communication between individuals would be impossible The fact 
that both the umty and the multiplicitv arc ontologically real constitutes the 
central problem of social life for the harmony between the two is not given 
but has to be achieved in the historical life of society There is a constant 
struggle between the principle of uni tv and the disruptive self assertion of 
individuals and the degree of harmony attained between the Z and the tie 
is the real test of t! e relative goodness or badne'S of anv given social system 
Our consciousness of the principle of social umty is essentially the same 
as the religious consciousness as the intuitive feeling that is of the bond 
between the soul and the Absolute The feclingof human solidarity of belong 
ingtoawhole which is not external to the individual but completes and inter 
penetrates him is essentially a mystical feeling of having one s roots m the 
super personal depths of reality This whole is super temporal and includes 
both the past and the future generations and that is w hy social life must 
always combine an element of tradition and conservatism, with a striving 
to realize new values Social institutions are embodiments of ideal forms 
and have an objective reality which however becomes null and void when 
people cease to believe in them and to obey them From the fact that the life 
both of the individual and of society is rooted in the Absolute or God Trank 
deduces the consequence that mans function is to serve God realizing in 
every sphere of life the law of righteousness This is man s essential dutv and 
his only true right is the nght to be free to fulfil this dutv It is onlv in and 
through the idea of service that the conflicting claims of individuals can be 
reconciled 
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Practical conclusions drawn by Trank with regard to social organizations 
etc , arc so fair and reasonable that no one could quarrel with them but there 
is something in the psy chological atmosphere of the book if one ma> say so 
that tempts one to dispute them out of sheer contrariness The author lays 
so much stress on service duty obedience resignation that there seems to be 
no room left for the conception of life as a joy ous and spontaneous realization 
of \alues 

A number of articles by distinguished Russian thinkers appeared in the 
restschnjt Th Masaryk sum 80 Ceburtstage (Bonn 1030) — TatherS Bulgakoa 
Lossh} Lapshin Hessen \nko\cnko Tchizheasky Perhaps the most inter 
csting of them is S Bulgakoa s II as tst das N ort — an introduction to Jus 
big work on the philosophy of language which he has not jet been able to 
publish He contends that the sound is the rroi/ia of a word as the Stoics used 
to say it is matter idealized by form meaning or idea T 1 c w ord as a meaning 
may have various embodiments— sound gesture writing — but just as Beet 
hoacn *5 symphonies arc written for the orchestra so words as meanings find 
their chief embodiment in the sounds of the human aoicc The connection 
between the idea and its embodiment is not that of an external association 
Bulgakov rejects all psychological theories that reduce meaning to a process 
in the human mind and interpret words as external signs for communicating 
the mental process to other people He maintains that when words first arise 
as elements of rcahta there takes place a twofold process the idea or meaning 
is so to speak liberate 1 out of its cosmic context and creates for itself a new 
l ody — the word — in the microcosm of the human personality Cosmos itself 
speaks through man m words which are real symbols actiac hieroglyphics 
of things thus the true soul of the word sound the sun is that heaacnly body 
itself Plurality of languages docs not preclude the unity of the inner word 
the Babel confusion of tongues is like the splitting of a w hitc rav into a number 
of spectral colours but it does not affect the unity of words as meanings 
which is proa cd by the possibility of translating from one language into another 
Several more or less philosophical articles haae teen written recently 
d propos of Dostoea sky The Russian passion for generalizing finds an interest 
ing expression in the authors insistence on the metaphysical significance 
of Dostoea sky s noa els They do not of course wish to imply that Dostoea sky 
intended to haae his work interpreted in this fashion but they use him as 
a peg on which to hang their own ideas Thus Tclnzhevsky in his article 
on Dostoearsky s story The Double expounds the philosophical implications 
of the idea of a double Double personality he say s is the result of the 
conscious subject s inner deterioration of his failure namely to cam out 
has couc.ce.te individual vocatvan hence at bncTfits ■pwsibta to replace Yum 
by other subjects and personality loses its uniqueness S Hessen in his 
Tragedy of the Good i« Dostoeisky s Brothers Karamazov (published in German 
in the Russtsche Gedat he as a\ ell as in Russian) reads into the noa el a profound 
ethical theory The theory is excellent and the noa el is made to bear it out 
in a most ingenious avay but there is something slightly ofiensia e to one s 
literary taste in making an artistic masterpiece subsera ient to the demon 
stration of a philosophical theory 

Natalie Duddixoton 
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object of philosophy is the logical classification of thought Philosophy is 
not a theory but an activity The fesult of philosophy is not a number of 
philosophical propositions but to make propositions clear Professor Schlick 
prophesies that the time will come when Metaphysical tendencies will 
be entirely abandoned simply because there is no such thing as meta 
physics the apparent descriptions t?f it being just nonsensical phrases and 
that the result of philosophizing will be that no more books will be Written 
about philosophy but that all books will be written in a philosophical 
manner 

Evidently Professor Schlick foresees the time when every man of science 
who is not absorbed by the techmtiue of discmery will be his own episte 
mologist Men of science will fall lflto two classes those who discover and 
those who appcajs^the latter will do their own philosophizing they alone 
will be competent to criticize the categories of their special science And 
they will refuse to be harassed or intimidated by the authoritative inter 
ventions of a superior science called philosophy At the Oxford Congress 
the sections dealing with the philosophical problems arising out of modem 
Physics and Biology excited the greatest interest but in confirmation of 
Professor Schlick s view we may note the important place taken in recent 
thought by philosopher scientists such as Russell m Mathematics Lloyd 
Morgan in Biology and Eddington m Physics 

Professor Heimsoeth appears to approach nearer to Whiteheads view 
when he says in his paper that the fundamentals of metaphysics must be 
sought in' a differentiated ontology based on science and empirical expen 
ence but he seems again to recede from Whiteheads view when he calls 
upon metaphysics to' repress its habitual impulse to constructive unity’ 
metaphysics should in the first instance be' desenptive and analytical 
rather than constructive and synthetic 

Professor Heimsoeth concludes bis historical surveyor the changes in the 
conception of metaphysics with these words' The conviction that meta 
physics as the supreme and fundamental science must be a science of the 
pure a priori and must be distinguished by apodeictic certainty survives 
even in Kant and the German Idealists and to-day this view is obsolete 
This traditional view of the nature of metaphysics partly accounts for the 
extremely hostile attitude to metaphysics taken up by the followers of the 
Swiss theologian Karl Barth In tbe discussion on The Relations Between 
Metaphysics and Religion with Dr Webb in the chair several speakers 
referred to the new Theology of Cnsis Religious men feel that metaphysicians 
claim to have more knowledge about the Creator than is befitting the creature 
There is an agnostic element in religion which metaphysicians do not suffi 
ciently respect Between the finite human being and the inscrutable mysterious 
and holy God there is an infinite gulf over which metaphysicians leap too 
confidently Religions men cannot fe«l at ease when the Numinous is brought 
within the well lit thoroughfare of human rationality 

If the men of science and the men. of religion either discard philosophy or 
do their own philosophizing what special function is left to the pure philo- 
sopher > Perhaps Professor Dewey is right when he suggests in his last two 
books that philosophy is primarily a criticism of values and that the philo- 
sopher n a cntic of civilization The question as to what philosophy is does 
not seem to have been settled at Oxford Perhaps we shall discover the 
answer when the next Congress meets at Prague in 1934 
1 A free Innihtlai of the German. 

J Katz 
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Contemporary American Philosophy Two vols (New York The "Macmillan 
Co London George Allen and "Unwin 1 Id 193 ° Up Yol I, 45Q, 
\ol I!. 447 ids net each) 

Present philosophy observes IJoodin in his oven contribution to this 
Symponum. is a whited sepulchre cakimuvcd with a coating at science and 
mathematics, but within are the dead bones of the past and the ghosts walk 
abroad ’ The volumes themselves, however quite apart from the previous 
output of American writers are amply sufficient to reduce his opinion to tl c 
v erge o! absurdity Their comprchcnsiv cncss enables us to decide a little more 
definitely whether there has yet amen a native Lnited States philosophv 
My personal impression is that no single and unmistakably specie tendenev 
can be discerned The next new ism is undeniably incubating But tins 
survey offers ext-emcly interesting and acute variations upon themes alrcadv 
familiar The general aim has been to secure an intellectual autobiography , 
and Perry believes that there has resulted a confluence of currents which 
hav e hitherto run in separate channels so that the doctrinal cleavages so 
well marked at the opening of the century have now lost much of tleir 
significance 

. The first volume is prefaced by an historical retrospect from the veteran 
G H Palmer, carrying us bach almost a century in autobiography and about 
threecentunes in ancestry — a sketch paralleled by the late Professor \\ cnlcy s 
account of past conditions in the Scottish universities The «econd is intro- 
duced by Dewey s summary of his advance from Absolutism to Expcumen 
talism ” To the prevailing types of Realism Locwenbcrg adds Prob’ematic 
Realism,” so called because ’ judgments of the real are perennially precarious/ 
and imply therefore a new sort of mctaphv'ics — the metaphysics of scepti- 
cism ** Lov ejoy , again, emphasizes the indestructible time factor in all experi- 
ence so as to attain ' A Tcmporalistic Realism," w herein temporality can by 
no dialectical hocus poeus be transubstantiated into, or embraced within, the 
eternal ” Both writers would agree I presume that the future of their systems 
i» highly problematic and that only time can settle their differences Similarly, 
McGilvary adv ances ' A Tentativ e Realistic Metaphysics while Pratt, Perry , 
and Sellars p-esent succinct summaries of their individual standpoints The 
last named approximates closely to what has been neverently called Russell s 
'ruuW.*hr~hat.^}JpFDr^2. . Vnzn. v. •,»,& vpoxtL %h unrstVe tsuIx 

gland 11 the mind.* while consciousness becomes the "qualitative web of 
ev eats intrinsic to the operations of the brain mind To this pc*i tion Mm tague 
appears to approach, since all his work has been onented with regard to the 
psycho-physical problem” under the pressure of an * amnusbc eompfer, * 
making him "an animistic materialist * His account of the sudden and sur- 
prising source of his speculations irresistibly suggested, to n ij cuad, the 
entrance of Alice into \\ onderland though thr. classic adventure can scarcely 
be compared to the conclusion * that the potentiality of external motion u the 
actuality of internal experience " Equally remarkable ts the stimulus which 
first settled the bent of Irving Lewis's mentality —the o'd lady whom he for 
tnnately met when he was fifteen, sorely a rare type which with the advent 
ot the new woman, must now be quite extinct. Boodin aho maintains an 
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“empirical realism" in which we ‘ take account of reality as it is in our primary 
relations with nature ' But his statement (p 155) that "according to the 
theory of relativity there are no absolute constants' seems to conflict directly 
with the assertion of Eddington and other physictsts that one of the mam 
principles of the theory is the discovery of the undeniably absolute factors of 
the physical world And even the keenest devotion to current science scarcely 
justifies the accusation, which is intended, I suppose, to be taken seriously, 
that ‘ the chief end of academic philosophy is to furnish a living for professors 
of philosophy ’ 1 

Thus Realism is still well represented, finding its common basis, perhaps, 
in G P Adams s "consideration that a specific perspectn e may not be 
condemned to unreality because it is a perspective, hence relational and com- 
plex This notably intensifies the contrast as regards Pragmatism, particu- 
larly in view of the impressibility of its British advocates According to 
Boodin, however, "Pragmatism is now dead No one seems to want to own it 
now’, although since he immediately adds, "Long live pragmatism," its 
decease is perhaps of the type so judiciously disowned by Mark Twain It has 
unquestionably lost its past prominence so far as the present writers are con- 
cerned, while Lovejoy asserts much the same with reference to idealism 
* most of us have found the idealistic creed untenable " Unfortunately, 
idealism is an expanding suitcase term, applicable in this instance almost 
exclusively (as Urban points out) to variants of Berkeleyamsm As Everett 
expresses it ‘ objects do not owe their ontological status to the experience of 
finite minds ’ , although Perry contrasts idealists, who "have staked all on tht 
monumental perfection of the whole, with James and Whitehead, who "pay 
as they go ' This, however, seems to ignore altogether Whitehead s emphasis 
on wholeness in Process and Reality, as well as the remarkably close affinity of 
his central standpoint to that of Hegel Yet in sptte of all this Perry observes 
that to Anglo-American idealism every attempt to define terms or to organize 
research must necessarily be abhorrent ’, comment, I hope, is superfluous In 
opposition to this painfully superficial judgment, Urban voices a weighty and 
finely expressed protest in defence of philosophia perennts, which he has more 
adequately presented in his recent Intelligible World He even calls himself "a 
fundamentalist and traditionalist in philosophy," basing his severe criticisms 
of current * modernism' on the principle of value In this he agrees with 
Ducasse, who likewise maintains that ‘‘the subject matter which philosophy 
alone studies, and which seems its only proper subject matter, is values’ , 
while Adams distinguishes between the ' tender minded ' and the "tough 
minded by their emphasis upon values and' hard facts’ respectively, further, 
philosophy is not science because it interests itself in meanings and values " 
T or Parker and Adams, again, "value and existence are always correlative, 
meanings and values are integral to existence and to reality ' And when we 
ask the crucial question, Exactly what 13 value ?, we must turn to Perry for a 
somewhat detailed delineation, and to Alexander for the happy suggestion 
that ‘ values are the unmetred realities of things, out of time, out of space ' 
But against this consensus we find Everett s blunt statement that * between 
positive value and reality we cannot establish an equation”, one of many 
contending viewpoints which will delight, or bewilder, the reader according 
to his tender or tough, mentality 

As with pragmatism, so with behaviourism at least in its more extreme 
forms even Strong’s epistemology “is a combination of sensationalism with 
behaviourism Behaviourism without feeling seems ridiculous (does anybody 
really hold it>) " This holds equally of Logic On the one hand Cohen outlines 
e raith of a Logician, ‘ with its apparently alogical conclusion that * the 
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world may also be said to contain an irrational element in the sense that all 
jorm is the form of something which cannot be reduced to form alone " The 
irrational seems curiously in favour at the moment, both Whitehead and 
Me>erson (m his Identity and Reality) lease reason confronting it This is sus- 
piciously like the bra\ c knight leading his lady to the dragon's den. but per- 
haps “irrational” is only an alias of the super rational, and the dragon an 
eminently reasonable creature after all Contrasted with this, however, dc 
Laguna proclaims a * tendenc> in the direction of a more and mote radical 
scepticism Logical speculation is a straining after the self evident, and m the 
measure m which it succeeds it v amshes Santay ana. for his part, appeals to 
imagination . docs not modern phitosoph> teach that our idea of the so-called 
real world is also a \\ ork of imagination V and thus thought becomes “a con- 
trolled and consistent madness It would be just as true to describe sunlight 
as illumined darkness, a feeble paradox gaining all its force from its direct 
but unjustified contradiction devoid of essential subtlety Still, many readers 
will welcome the author's account of the conditions which generated The Life 
of Reason 

An additional remarkable feature is the paucity of references to recent 
scientific developments, especially as compared with the prominence assigned 
to religion by so many of the contributors Is this due to the persistence of old 
Puritan influences, still powerful although perhaps not vocal? in spite of 
Tufts' conviction that ' the sanctions of our inherited morality have gone 
Principles and standards which had stood for nearly two thousand >cars axe 
questioned " Many of the individual opinions arc nevertheless notably posi- 
tive Thus Palmer believes that ' in religion all philosophy culminates, or 
rather from it all philosophy flows " Similarly with Singer "philosophy cither 
is. or else involves, the search for a religion, ' while Urban finds lnmsclf “un- 
able to distinguish ultimately between philosophy and religion," just as 
Alexander admits his rediscovery of ‘ a meaning richly symbolic after the 
estrangement of a lifetime " These characteristic assertions ha\ c man) 
parallels, and when taken in conjunction with Whitehead's recent treatment 
of religion, they raise extremely interesting suggestions as to what course 
future speculation will adopt In view of all this it is another cunous contrast 
that the pnncipte of personality finds few adherents As “an Absolutistic Per- 
sonalist 1 Miss Calkins maintains ' that mental realities are ultimately per- 
sonal, every mental existent is either a self or a part, phase, aspect, or process 
of a self still further, “the universe is through and through mental in char- 
acter, all that is real is ultimately mental, and accordingly personal, in nature “ 
Tmally, then, "the universe literally is one all including self of winch all the 
lesser selves are genuine and identical parts, or members ” Similar!) for 
Warner Tite "the person marks the type and direction of what is real The 
only conceivable thing in itself is a person' , while A K Rogers finds ‘ logic 
and motivation both pointing toward the notion of personality as the most 
likely key to an understanding of reabtj ” With much of this I should fully 
agree, with the proviso that clearer recognition ought to be accorded to the 
reality of non mental elements, together with the indispensable delimitation 
of personality from its environment This distinction is essential to the equally 
necessary dominance ot the self over its environment— a dominance which at 
its highest level becomes an absolute supremacy that is at the same time abso- 
lute freedom It is just this inherent independence of the self that seems 
gravely imperilled by regarding "the lesser selves” as "genuine and identical 
parts’ oi the all inclusive universe 

In concluding these purely impressionist comments I should like to draw 
attention to the unusually high quality of H. B Alexander s literary stjle 
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The affinity between art and philosophy is sufficiently familiar, but it is seldom 
that a living writer achieves so fine a fusion of pure thought with its artistic 
expression as in this instance Taking the volumes in their entirety, together 
with the recent publications of individuals, it seems rather difficult to endorse 
Palmer s judgment that "our > oung philosophers lack balance Tifty j ears ago 
they lacked courage ' Perhaps this is merely the perennial reflection of the 
older generation for as Hocking ends by saying, "a finished set of reflections 
would misrepresent an unfinished philosophy " 

J E Turner 


The Austrian Philosophy oj Values By Howard O Eaton, Ph D (Norman, 
USA University of Oklahoma Press 1930 Pp vin -f- 380 Price 
5 dollars ) 

This seems to me to be an admirable book Indeed, when the author's 
modest (I should say far too modest) claims for it arc kept in mind — "the 
present work," he says is an attempt not at appraisal but at understand 
ing' — I think it is safe to say that a better attempt of the kind could scarcely 
be expected, and that Mr Eaton s work makes any further exposition of the 
Austrian value theory for English readers quite unnecessary The only senous 
danger is that such readers w ill content themselves with Mr Eaton’s exposition 
and neglect the originals Tot Mr Eaton has mastered a very intricate and 
historically entangled literature so thoroughly, and moves with such com- 
petent care and justified assurance that it is difficult to avoid the dangerous 
state of complacency implied in being sure that he ‘ hasn’t missed much," and 
that he has chosen the right passages for his exposition with such unfaltering 
skill that it 13 unnecessary for any reasonable person to search any further 
Since something more than eulogy is usually expected of a reviewer (it 
might be rather a delicate matter to explain precisely why), I might remark 
with some diffidence that when Mr Eaton corn-s, as I hope he will shortly 
come to develop a theory for himself on the basis of this patient and able 
inquiry it seems possible at least, that he will abate something of his present 
reverence for these authors or at any rate may alter the type of his rev erencc 
I am saying this not because 1 consider Mr Eaton uniformly or blindly 
uncritical That would not be true at all What I mean, rather, is that the 
sparing criticisms he does reluctantly allow himself arc so very pertinent, 
and frequently so very devastating that it is hard to suppose he can refrain 
for all time from making other and perhaps bigger ones 
Let me give two illustrations 

(1) At the close of Chapter VIII (which chapter is represented as the 
termination of Mr Eaton s study of the analysis of values) Mr Eaton suggests, 
as his tentative conclusion that "it is not surprising that Mcmong, who was 
primarily interested in abstract analysis in the theory of knowledge, in 
axiology should have found a definition which fits most closely the intrinsic 
values whereas Ehrenfels, who began his investigation with a study of the 
wlli^ anfl who continued with the Study of the psychology of motivation, 
should have thought of values essentially from their extrinsic aspect” (p 203) 
Thi3 suggestion however, is immediately robbed of all real importance by 
Mr Eaton 3 remark that, both for Meinong and Ehrenfels, 'extrinsic and 
intrinsic \ alucs are continually shifting one into the other ' in such a w ay that 
there is no such classification possible” (p 204) That, how ever, is not the 
most important matter According to Mr Eaton’s exposition of Meinong in 
this part of his theory (as I think, according to Mr Eaton s correct exposition), 
intrinsic value" is impossible to distinguish from "genuine satisfaction " As 
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Mr Eaton says. (p 203) * Wlien one posbCas.es an mtimsic value tie confines 
lus activity to such behaviour as will tend to heighten the stimuli which he 
receives {tom it All o( out activity is primarily directed to increasing the 
vividness and reinforcing the certainty of the judgment that we do possess 
what "e want ” If so, quite plainly, the maxim de gusttbus holds good, with 
the sole prov iso that the satisfaction be genuine Yet in the v cry next chapter, 
and without calling attention to the manifest hiatus between the contentions 
©t these two chapters, Mr Eaton, quite comfortable in his mind, because he 
can give chapter and verse from Memong proceeds to give an account of 
Memongs attempted proof of the falsity and complete insufficiency of de 
gushbui and of all similar maxims on the ground that v alucs, properly speak- 
ing, are not simple likings but, on the contrary. ' dignitattvcs" or ' desidera- 
tes ’ which arc analogous to altliou gh not identical w ith, logical or intellectual 
claimants to truth and objectiv ity (Mr Eaton's ninth chapter is v cry impor- 
tant and lus careful account of truth and falsity in values, together with Ins 
concluding suggestion that value is 'of higher order, ‘ and lihcr the statement 
* X is similar to \ ‘ than the statement X is blue,’ is an excellent example 
of the best that can be gleaned from Memong My complaint is that the dif- 
ference between the Memong of Chapter VIII and the Memong of Chapter IX 
is not sufficiently emphasued ) 

(a) In Chapter X Mr Eaton gives a careful account of Meinong's discussion 
of Egoism and Altruism, and speaks of it in the highest terms ‘ Memong," lie 
say s (p 256), * is to be regarded as a pathfinder in a new field of human specu- 
lation ” In fact, however, Meinong's view rests on the absurdity that, from 
the moral standpoint, what Butler calls "a due regard for our ow n interest or 
happiness" is not merely non ethical, but is such that (as marginal eases show) 
"as between two acts both of which will lead to the same degree of good for 
another, that act is morally more valuable which involves a greater sacrifice on 
my part ” To be sure, Mr Eaton might (and by implication docs) deny that 
this absurdity is the foolishness that it is. but in that ease the odd thing is 
that he docs not notice the manifest contradiction that is to be found m 
Meinong’s own theory at this point As is explained in Chapter XII, Meinong's 
account of the objectivity of values is expressed in terms of the (fictitious) 
"impartial spectator" , and Memong frankly admits that such a "spectator' 
would see that the Ego as well as the Alter had, in fairness, to be treated 
equally What he goes on to say is (see p 208) that no one is deficient in 
egotism, but that altruism is so rare that it acquires a very' high scarcity 
value Psychologically, as it happens, both these statements are probably 
false, or at least exaggerated Many persons are deficient in self assertion, 
and Hume might have taught his great admirer (Memong) that although 
most men care for themselves more than for any- other single person, few arc 
so constituted as to care more for themselves than for all their friends But, 
howev e r that may be, it seems clear that on Meinong’s view ethics would be 
unjust m its fundamental principles, and would be a sort of conspiracy to 
gn e a bounty to the Scarcity values of altruism 
It must be confessed that the permanent importance of contemporary value- 
theory is highly, or at least somewhat, dubious For all we can tell at present, 
"value" may be of inestimable importance— -"an arterial road to reality'* 
as someone has said, or perhaps a thread of Theseus for the social and Iot the 
human sciences On the other hand.it maybe a name for somethmgnBportant 
although not precisely for the something that value theorists at present suspect 
it to be And it may even be a name for many things which cannot be united 
m a single intelligible conception 
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Whatever may come to be the future opinion of philosophers, however, it 
seems clear, at the worst, that some failures are of the kind that is better than 
a host of successes, and even if the Austrian and other similar theories of 
value come eventually to be regarded as failures, it is unlikely, I think, that 
the hard thinking and the great acumen of Brentano, Memong, and von 
Ehrenfels on this subject will ever be regarded as essentially futile and aimless 
Tor this reason Mr Eaton’s enterprise should be (as doubtless it will be) 
welcomed, and his contribution duly pondered Brentano’s empiricism may 
have been less original and more questionable than his contemporaries thou ght , 
but it was at least the transparently honest effort of a mind of a very high 
order, and it deserved the distinguished intellectual progeny that it begat 
Metnong may, like Kant, have tended to lose himself in logical schedules, and 
in the multiplication of analogical tables, but there could hardly be a better 
schoolmaster for teaching us the importance, and also the limitations, of 
resolute empiricism Mr von Ehrenfels, whose seventieth birthday is com- 
memorated in the publication of this book, possesses a mind and a style of a 
different cast from either Brentano's or Meinong’s There is more gusto and 
historicity in his empiricism, and he may sometimes be a little romantic in 
his canons of evidence But so many have enjoyed him so thoroughly and so 
much to their profit that it is ungracious to speak in this vein — ungracious 
and more than a little unjust 

Jobs Laird 


Clhical Principles in Theory and Practice By Hans Drilsch, Ph D Trans 
lated by w H Johnston B A (London George Allen & Unwin, Ltd 
• 93 © Pp 248 Pnce 7s 6d ) 

Professor Drjesch considers that this book should make a special appeal to 
teachers and to statesmen There is, indeed, much in the long Section on the 
Doctrine of Duties which is very relevant to education and politics, and also 
admirable in sentiment Yet it is doubtful whether the book will be acceptable 
to many who are not already followers of Professor Dnesch, for, though the 
author says that it will prove intelligible to those who are unacquainted with 
Ins other works, it is made to rest on assumptions which, within these pages, 
he neither defines nor substantiates Yet he himself insists that "the philosopher 
must make his postulates with absolute ngour,” and concludes with one 
' supreme commandment,” namely, "resolve to accept Reason " (pp 245^6) 

Professor Dnesch begins by asking, "What exactly must be the nature of 
actions m order that they shall deserve the predicate of 'good', it being sup 
posed that the meaning of this term is clear >*’ (p 17) The mere meaning of 
'good he says, is intuited "m the same manner in which I intuit the meaning 
of 'straight ’ (p 19) But what, he asks, is it that is good, and tvhat ought to 
be’ He tells \vs that be bas modi&ed a former answer that be gave to this 
question, namely that good “relates somehow to some supra personal totality 
which is in process of becoming” , (p 20), for he has now come to doubt whether 
human history is ■ a true evolution ” But the modification is perhaps not 
very Senous from the ethical point of view, since he still insists that 'what 
ought to be refers to the promotion of man "towards a state which earthly 
man cannot understand” (p 21) To this mysterious end "all earthly actions 
and all earthly states, even those which are socially the most perfect, are 
related merely as means" (p 21) But are they merely means? The author 
asserts without argument that "there can be no ethics, and consequently 
there can be no particular moral doctrine, unless we assume some future 
supra personal state, which has been approved, and is treated as our goal, 
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% father it is the goal of an evolutionary process or not" (p 33) In the final 
section, on religion, yet another unwarrantable assumption is made We arc 
told that ethics involves immortality, in some sense which is ndt defined 
"It is a fact that for those who absolutely deny immortality all things arc at 
bottom ethicallj indifferent" (p 222) If they do rccognue moral obligation 
in spite of their unbelief, they arc guilty of inconsistency "A true justification 
for ethical intuition can be based on one foundation only , namely, a meta- 
physics of spirit which in some sense implies immortality" (p 223) Conse- 
quently we must bear in mind ' the hypothetical nature of the whole of our 
moral theory" (p But again, why ? Why must our intuition of good and 

bad and obligation in daily life wait for the sanction of metaphysics before it 
can be taken as categorical } 

Let us glance at the system of morals, in many respects an admirable one, 
which Professor Dnesch bases on this hypothetical ground Tliroughout, the 
really effective source of valuation and of obligation is, after all, no obscure 
supra personal end but the intuition of goods and bads in daily life Tor, 
though the supreme end, m relation to which all earthly actions arc but 
means vs something beyond our fan, it is said to be reasonable to take our 
own intuitive valuations as being given us to guide us in the right direction 
Thus I do not know that my body ought to live but if we assume that love 
of life was given because life on earth is part of the world plan,” then I 
ought not to kill myself And since my soul has an impulse toward activity', 
I may assume that this activity also is part of the world plan and that I 
ought to seek to fulfil the potentiality of my soul Further, having assented to 
my own life, I ought to assent to the lives of others W ith regard to altruism, 
"all that part of ethics which refers to out attitude to others is clearly no 
more than a means to the attainment of the highest ethical end" (p 92). 
"The others stand in the service of the highest, they do so in some form, 
although I do not know in what, and for this reason alone I am in a state of 
ethical obligation w ith regard to them" (p 92) Surely this view is incompatible 
with the data upon which any ethical theory' must be based Suppose my 
neighbour is in trouble Then I intuit unmistakably an obligation to help 
him, unless the helping w ould cause a greater evil than his trouble I ought 
to help him, whether theTe is a world plan or not, -whether he stands m service 
of a "supra-personal totality" or not We intuit some things as intrinsically 
good, and some as bad The goods can only be hypothetical in the sense 
that, if they turn out to fa incompatible with greater goods, they ought to 
be sacrificed Nevertheless, they are good, and their claim is of the same 
nature as the claim of the highest It is arguable that uhat we intuit as good, 
nay, what we essentially mean by good, is the fulfilment, or progressive 
f ulfilling, of the phy sical and mental capacities of living organisms No doubt, 
living organisms known to us may of so be instrumental to some supremely 
good cosmic end, of which we can have little or no conception It is not 
altogether unreasonable to hope that man may progressively discover this 
supreme ideal, and that even to day his existence is not wholly lrrelev ant to it 
On the other hand, it is just conceivable that he is not merely an irrelevance 
but a hindrance to that which is best in the universe Ev en so it is gratuitous 
to assert that the good which we intuit in the terrestrial sphere is merely 
instrumental 

There is not space to follow Professor Dnesch further through his elabora- 
tion of practical morality Thoughtful persons, ev en if they reject his denv a- 
tion of ethics from metaphysics, will accept very’ much of his morality 
Killing ought not to he Property is justified, but only within strict limits 
We must be loyal to the state, but only so long as the state serves a good 
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end for the state is only a means to the good and that state is best which is 
least noticeable Though the world ought to contain many cultural groups 
there should be only one state The author is emphatic on this point ' War 
must to day be absolutely av oided e\en as a means of defending neutrality 
{p 146) The time is at hand when the nation which wins many victories will 
be considered less glorious than that which refuses to fight All this is excel 
lent but why w eaken it by making it dependent on a particular metaphy sical 
doctrine ’ 

W Olap Staixedon 


Studies in the \ a lure oj Truth ( Berkeley CaLfonua University of Califorma 
Press 1919 232) 

This volume consists of eight lectures delivered in 1928-29 before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California by diflerent members of 
the philosophical faculty of the University By far the most important thing 
in it is Professor G P Adams s finely written and magnificently readable 
paper on Truths of Existence and Meaning 

Professor Adams begins by pointing out the cardinal difference between 
knowledge of knowledge (which its title proclaims to be the goal of the work 
before us) and knowledge of any other object whatever in the one case 
the act and the object of knowledge are identical since what 1$ known is the 
act of knowing in all other cases of knowledge they are different He proceeds 
after this prefactory notice of the paradox involv ed in his task to lay down 
what might seem to be the least controversial statement that can be made 
about knowledge the statement namely that knowledge is concerned with 
and is about that which in some sense exists and has existence (p 36) 
Existence of some sort and m some dimension is ineluctably correlative 
with knowledge This possession of existence or this just being an existence 
of some kind on the part of anything whatever w hich is theobject of knowledge 
lies at the root of the deep seated conviction that the object of knowledge is 
and must be independent of its being known Without this characteristic 
of independence knowledge is meaningless and impossible For to say of 
anything that it is independent of any know ledge of it is just another wav of 
saying that it has existence (p 37) 

From this fundamental proposition the paper continues (pp 38-42) the 
corollary mav seem inevitably to follow that the essence of cognition is 
passivity a merely letting facts announce and register themselves In 
attitudes other than the cognitive we react against the given we commend 
transform and select and the world of existents thus acquires a value and 
meaning by reference to our vital practical or esthetic interest (p 41) 
Bat this meaning and \ alue are eccentric and adventitious to the existent 
filings which are the objects of knowledge They are attributes which we 
asenpe whereas the interest m knowledge is the interest not in ourselves 
but in existence (p 40) A thing is qualified to become an object of knowledge 
precisely m so far as it exists t e precisely in virtue of that m its nature which 
« independent of any interests and activities of ours And thus on the one 
hand the bifurcation seems complete between existence and meaning or 
value on the other hand since the existent is by definition indifferent to 
thought it becomes impossible to conceive the connection between things and 
thoughts except as the mechanical connection of physical causation or as the 
connection which is no connection of casual correspondence 
612 
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Professor Adams nowhere renounces the initial proposition that knowledge 
necessarily of the existent, but he rejects this conclusion from it He regards 
(pp 48-49) as characteristic of those theories of knowledge which, looking 
knowledge "from the outside," treat it as a physical object or a natural 
occss, and the mam interest of hvj paper lies in his attack upon it 
The inadequacy of am such theory of knowledge is first properly realized 
hen wc pass from the consideration simply of knowledge to the consideration 
t truth Knowledge is directed simpty upon existence and Professor Adams 
willing to allow for the moment that, so long as we concern ourselves 
cclusivety with -knowledge, there is nothing to prevent our regarding the 
iccession of events which is reality and the succession of events which is 
lought, as tv, o natural processes physical!} related But truth stands in no 
ich simple relationship Truth denotes the tribunal before which knowledge 
summoned, to determine whether or no it realty is knowledge ' (p 46); 
is "the recognition, the certifying that knowledge is indeed knowledge” 
> 46) Knowledge is concerned ineluctably with existence, truth is a judg- 
ient direct!} focussed upon knowledge, and consequent!} , but only indirectly, 
pon existence, through the medium of knowledge (p 47) 

Kot onty is truth the standard and judge by which, as it were, the completed 
roducts of knowledge are estimated, it is now shown (pp 4 7 " 5 4 ) to have 
xercised a “normative or regulative influence throughout the whole process 
ven of that knowledge which had appeared to be directed immediately upon 
xistence Professor Adams shows verv convincingly that knowledge of a 
iven is possible only in the light of a pnor knowledge of the conditions 
hich knowledge, in order to be knowledge, must fulfil "c can know the 
iven only m so far as it presents problems to us, and a problem is simply a 
iscrepancy between the given and these ideal standards "\Sere it not for 
he tension produced bv this discrepancy, the mind might well be content 
0 watch the panorama of things experienced float by, asking no questions, 
ntroubled by truth or error, and a mind such as this would indeed have no 
nowledge” (p 53) The possibility of knowledge itself implies the normative 
■ctivity of truth, and thus the view of knowledge "from the outside” as two 
atural processes w relation is flnalty excluded 

The remainder of the papeT is lather an anti-climax If knowledge is an 
ctivity, then what guarantee have wc any longer that it is "of existence” ’ 
nrety all that we attribute to the object of knowledge in knowing it must 
•e laid to the account of our knowing activity, and not to the "real ’ nature 
f the object’ Professor Adams suggests that the "real” nature of things 
nay in fact be such that it requires (not receptivity, but) active inquiry, con- 
traction, operation for its revelation, that "ideal constructions in thought 
nd discourse" mav be “vehicles through which objective meanings arc 
lisclosed" (p 59) 

I suppose the most conspicuous weakness m the argument we have followed 
s the vagueness of the language about truth The \ ery crux of the argument 
lepends on the ascription to "truth" of a variety of activities, which we might 
veil be content to attribute m metaphor to a personified Truth, but which arc 
nconsistent with the literal conception of truth, as being not itself an activity, 
»ut a characteristic of the activity of knowledge Thus when we are told that 
ruth is a "judgment" or a “recognition,” we must object that judgments and 
ecogmtions may be true, but are not truth but knowledge Admittedly this 
mowledge is not "of existence.” and I snspect that it was Professor Adams's 
eluctance to surrender the "initial proposition” that knowledge is necessarily 
knowledge of existence, which impelled him unconscionslv to pretend that 
his knowledge is not knowledge, but something else, namely "truth ” But it 
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ts quite clear, both from the functions which he ascribes to it and from the 
language which he holds of it, that this activity which professor Adams 
personifies as truth is in fact nothing but the knowledge of knowledge 
' Truth grips existence, if at all, only through the medium of knowledge 1 ’ 
(p 50) There is a reflexive character about truth, which appears to be 
lacking in knowledge ‘ (p 46) ‘ Truth is a judgment directly focussed 
upon knowledge" (p 47) And the identification becomes certain when we 
find him in one passage (p 51} explicitly ascribing to knowledge of knowledge 
precisely that regulative function within knowledge of existence which was 
previously attributed to 'truth" We want to know what knowledge is, 
and we discover that we can onlj state what knowledge ought to be A pro- 
cedure which we supposed to be descriptive turns out to be normative ” 
Precisely thisknowledge of what knowledge ought to be is the ‘ ideal standard ' 
which was shown to be regulative in our knowledge of existence To call tlus 
activity truth and then to regard truth, knowledge, and existence as three 
processes standing in a triadic relation" (p 47), is simply to relapse into 
the fallacy which Professor Adams himself exposed, of looking at knowledge 
from the outside ’ 

This is the same fallacy as the assumption that the object of knowledge is 
necessarily existence, and we have already remarked that Professor Adams 
never completely abandons this assumption He still believes that ‘ the 
interest in knowledge is the interest not m ourselves but in existence" (p 40), 
he still maintains the possibility of “a metaphysics, a knowledge of the 
independently real (p 57), and he bases his own theory of knowledge m 
consequence upon the postulate that it has somehow an objective correlate 
m the nature of things (pp 59-61) 

Knowledge of existence is experience it implies for its truth the postulate 
of a correspondence, which it cannot itself know, since it knows ex hypothec 
w the existence and not the correspondence To conceive philosophical knowledge 
pby» tlle same analogy, to make it the knowledge of "an other," or a meta 
on a pj, cs ' ol independently real,’ is to make its truth dependent likewise 
was requii tulate which it cannot justify In the Middle Ages, I presume, faith 
knowledge ft d to J ustlf y the postulate of the truth of knowledge WithDescartes 
Cogito ) This the hr 5 * time made its object not an "other," but itself (the 
ence but was not jknow ledge was knowledge of the presupposition of experi- 
know ledge of knowleo|f'* experience, and depended on no presupposition This 
ought to be or of whaV 6 was al the same time knowledge • of what knowledge 
ledge and knowledge of th^ akes knowledge true, it it was at once true know 
to possess the Idea of Godf' 5 round oi truth (to know self is at the same time 
ground of the truth of empinV, 1 * 15 thus at the saine tune knowledge of the 
simply by its failure to know h' al knowledge, which is constituted empirical 
serve as the ‘ ideal standard ’ iL te own ground, and is therefore qualified to 
distinctly perceive is true ) •mplicit in experience ("What I clearly and 
If Professor Adams had recognize^ 

which is not experience and is therefore 1 ra knowledge of knowledge a knowledge 
ascribed to this knowledge of knowledgS ot ‘ ot existence'; ana'u'rie naalurrn'er 
gives to ’ truth,” he would have followdi/ the regulative functions which he 
Descartes, and I venture to suggest that V more closely m the f<30tste P s of 
done so \he ought m consistency to have 

Among the other contributors the assump* 
expressed or not, that thought is a natural p& on 5661115 universal, whether 
"explained ’ in the same way as a physiologist rnk _JCess * and can therefore be 
physicist the movement of atoms This is, of cours£? ht ex P ,am digestion, or a 
^ to make knowledge of 
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knowledge a kind of experience, m which, as m all experience, the object is 
other than the act of knowing Hence, because these writers make knowledge 
known something other than the knowledge which knows it, it follows that 
their theories of knowledge are nev er applicable to the knowledge of their 
theories Thus a wnter may sa> that knowledge is a response, an interaction, 
a ''translation of structures * {cf p 131). a kind of relation, orwhat not, the 
possibilities seem bounded only by the lmuts of his ingenuity , but the know- 
ledge that know ledge is a response, translation, etc , remains, not a response 
or a translation, but knowledge 

Professor Locwcnberg has some good remarks on Correspondence (p 29) 
enbedded in a rather tedious tlieor> that truth is ' quadnprepositional " 
Professor Mead s ‘Pragmatic Theory of Truth ’ is notable mainly for some 
lurid sidelights upon the historv of philosophy The best of these papers are 
Professor Marhenke s on Belief and Tact and Professor Prall s on '‘The 
Inaccessibility of Truth ’ The former, starting from the assumption that 
Belief is a relation inquires with great minuteness and acumen what kind of 
relation it can be (« g whether dyadic or triad ic ) Those who cannot enter 
into the spirit of such inquiries can at least admire the rigorous discipline 
which they m\ oh e Mr Marhenke s \ cry aridity is refreshing after a debauch 
of sensuous images masquerading as concepts and lie would has c earned the 
reader s gratitude if onh for his abstention from the words 1 creative” and 
"dynamic ’* Mr Prall s paper is a vigorous and well written attack, in the 
spirit of Pragmatism, upon any form of rationalism, or indeed, as its title 
implies, upon any system of thought which lavs a claim to truth I need hardly 
add that it docs not convince 

M B Foster, 


Phthiophtcil Theology By T R Tennant, D D , Fellow of Tnmty College 
and Lecturer in the University' of Cambridge Vol It, “The World, 
the Soul, and God " (Cambridge at the Univ ersity Press 1930 
Pp xiv + 276 Price 15s net ) 

‘ Trom Science to God” might be taken as the motto of Dr Tennant's 
second volume We might go further and say, "From Science to Christ", 
for, though the doctrine of the Incarnation admittedly transcends reason, the 
author speaks of "Christianity as the culmination of natural theology, and 
Christ as the prophet of theistic religion” (xiv) For Dr Tennant, natural 
theology is something very different from then pnori 'rational' theology of 
St Thomas or of prc-Kantian philosophers It is throughout empirical in 
method amd rests on the bedrock of fact "The empirically minded theologian 
would let the actual world tell its own story and oflcr its own suggestions” 
{7 s ) only the ontological argument, but the appear to religious experience, 

is ruled out as irrelevant "The empiricist deems the alleged religious 'instincts’ 
and the lumen nafurale proved to be non-existent, and, previously to the 
influential establishment of theism, he must consider the mystic's claims to 
be untrustworthy ” (16 1 In short, what the samt says is not evidence God is 
not forthcoming" — m Dr Tennant's favourite phrase — by way of immediate 
intuition. He is inferred by way of 'alogical probability," as a ‘reasonable’ 
ground of explanation of the problem raised, but not answered, by non religious 
knowledge of the world and man The argument that leads to this conclusion 
is teleological, or rather cosmologico-teleological, for Dr Tennant, like Plato 
in the Lons, rightly treats the two hnes of reasoning as one The known facts 
point to a cosmic teleology . w Inch in turn postulates an intelligent and morally 
perfect Creator Such is the theme developed and expanded m this volume 
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into a ‘reasonable’ system of theology There is no question at any point 
of logical demonstration God is known, just as the world and the sou! are 
known as an Object of probable belief (253) If we may sav it without dis 
paragement of Dr Tennant's close and able reasoning we seem, as we read, 
to catch an echo of the Scottish minister’s opening invocation * Almighty God, 
my everlasting hope and final hypothesis ’ This forbodes ominously a sever 
ance between natural theology and religious experience for which God is no 
hypothesis final or other, but primary and certain fact 
Let us look closer into Dr Tennant s book The first three chapters are 
introductory mediating the transition from the first volume reviewed in this 
Journal two years ago Of the matters there criticized, and particularly the 
doctrine that metaphysics must be based upon psychology, no more need be 
said forthemterestandvalueofDr Tennant s theology is not wholly dependent 
on an acceptance of his theory of knowledge Nor can we linger over hi3 
masterly examination of the traditional scientific conception of nature as a 
self-contained system admitting of a ngidly mechanical explanation, for 
Dr Tennant is here confessedly flogging a dead horse for the benefit pre- 
sumably of prospective clergymen when faced by opponents in whose eyes 
it is still a living winner No theologian to-day is better qualified to discuss 
as he does in the course of these three chapters, the meanings of the ambiguous 
terms law explanation ‘rationality ’ or to reconcile, against Kant and 
Professor Eddington the objectivity of the order of Nature with the part 
played in scientific interpretation by the categories ‘read in’ by human thought 
The physical sciences — such is his conclusion — are impotent to construct a 
metaphysic of Reality or — m Dr Tennant s terminology— to give knowledge 
of the ontal which is the ground of the phenomenal * Science can throw no 
light on the question what the ontal counterparts to physical bodies and 
phenomena are It docs not know what matter ultimately is and has no means 
ofknowing So far as science can tell matter may be phenomenon of spirit’ (50) 
This indeed is the conclusion to which as we are told in the eighth chapter, 
a theistic metaphysic will incline Rut that there are ontal counterparts to 
phenomena and their relations and knowable counterparts, is certain, and 
science by its disclosure of phenomenal regularity, states a problem as to 
their nature Herein we may see th“ first link in the chain of facts which, 
while they do not logically demand, nevertheless cumulatively suggest as 
reasonable the teleological interpretation in which theism essentially con 
sists (z 3 i 

The facts which form this chain are marshalled in Chapter IV, on Cosnrc 
Teteologv the most constructive and important chapter of the whole wor<c 
The title is significant The teleology m question is not that of the old fashioned 
Paleyan type which argued to theism from particular cases of organic adapta 
tion this wa3 countered when Darwin and his successors showed that the 
adaptations could be produced by assignable proximate causes without 
reference to God Dr Tennant appeals to a grander and more extended 
teleology whose force is strengthened rather than diminished by evolutionary 
science embracing, in its sw wj. the, entira hufacy it organic. an/i uo/ir<gmic 
Nature and exemplified by 'directivity in the process’ and by 'plan in the 
primary collocations of the universe {83) This cosmic teleology can be 
substantiated empirically, irrespective of any claim to know the purpose and 
goal of the world process Dr Tennant discusses successively six ‘ mam fields 
of fact in which adaptation is conspicuous (81), viz the adaptation of 
Nature to knowledge, of things to thought, the internal adaptedness of 
organic beings the problem of their Zweckmdsstgketl ohneZ week, the adapta- 
tion of the inorganic to the production and maintenance of life, the aesthetic 
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value of Nature, the instrumentality of Nature to the development of man's 
moral life, and, finally, the oitcradaptn eness of the aforementioned fields of 
fact as exhibited m the course of emergent evolution, culminating in man as a 
rational and moral being From this impressive synopsis of the evidence vve 
select two points for comment (a) Dr Tennant is justly severe on the use of 
the term "unconscious purposiveness’ to describe (or is it not often intended 
to explain?) the self adaptation of infra human organisms to their environ- 
ment It is, he say’s, ' a phrase which either ministers to the confounding of 
things that arc distinct, or else is a contradiction in terms ’ (70) Such organic 
behaviour ‘ is no more teleological, in the strict and proper sense, than it is 
ngidly mechanical (iM To speak of unconscious purpose’ is merely to 
state a problem, while seeming tof urmsh a solution Theso-callcd puTposiv eness 
is found in many different forms in various departments of Nature On the 
one side, it extends to the inorganic environment, which co-operates m 
determining tile processes of organic life, as well as to its organic denizens 
( 80 , io&~9) On the other side it has its parallel in human endeavour, in the 
achievements of individuals and societies who have built more wisely than 
they knew (108) and, we might add drawing on matters familiar to the 
religious consciousness, in what Burke called the divine tactic ’ and Hegel 
"the cunning of reason," i e the overruling of man’s conscious designs for 
high purposes, the nature of which he can barely descry when the event 
stares him in the face How then are these facts to be explained’ Above all, 
the amazing fact that Nature, unlike man, ever “keeps her head, which ex 
hypothec is brainless, through all the changes and chances of cosmic history” 
(16 ) What explanation is possible, save that of theism’ “If Nature evinces 
wisdom, the wisdom is Another's The issue narrows to whether what we 
may gcnencally call the order m Nature is to be accounted an outcome of 
wisdom or of undesigned coincidence ’ (109) To assert coincidence is "not 
explanation.bat statement of what calls for explanation” (i& ) The alternate e 
thus presented, aut Deus aut nihil, brings us to (6) our second comment on 
Dr Tennant’s argument Is the purposivencss thus referred to an external 
Author of Nature a purposiveness for good? Is the intelligence that designed 
the world a moral intelligence? Dr Tennant sees clearly’ that the question 
of value is all important for Theism His discussion of the msthetic value of 
nature is "exceptionally interesting Nature, he holds, is uniformly beautiful, 
or rather is so fashioned as to arouse msthetic appreciation in the human 
spectator “Alike on the telescopic and on the microscopic scale Nature 
is sublime or beautiful However various be the taste for beauty, and 
however diverse the levels of its education or the degrees of its refinement. 
Nature elicits esthetic sentiment from men sev erally and collectiv ely , and 
the more fastidious becomes this taste, the more poignantly’ and the more 
lavishly does she gratify it” (91) On the other hand, the purposive works of 
man, save when the purpose is expressly to create beauty (and, alasl too 
*- often even then), are, "w general, aesthetically vile” (16 ) “Here, then, are 
two kinds of agency, ex hypothesi. proceeding with indifference to the realiza- 
tion of jesthetic values we might almost say the one never achieves while 
the other never misses, the beautiful ” Dr Tennant goes on to compare the 
universality of this potency in Nature for beauty with the uniformity of 
natural law, and finds in it a 'revelational function,’ an indication of divine 
purpose, and what is more, a sign that God in His purposing is mindful of 
man (93) When w e pass to the consideration of moral values and their status 
in the ev olutionary history, the evidence, for all Dr. Tennant's bravery in 
argument, is less convincing What is at stake is not the moral argument to 
theism as presented by Kant and Kant's idealist successors, for that is a prion 
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and presupposes the absoluteness of moral v alu e-judgments, and as such is 
anathema to Dr Tennant For him, moral judgments are no untrersalta ante 
rem, but subsist only in persons, as general rules dev eloped m the course of 
h uman history for the guidance of human mils to human ends (99) Yet they 
enter into the constitution of the actual world, which in its entirety is ''instru- 
mental to the emergence, maintenance, and progressive ness of morality’’ (102) 
Is it 7 If it is not. Dr Tennant's theism collapses hhe a house of cards Of 
course, he is far too able and honest a thinker to be blind to the difficulties 
or to ev ade them To the objection, for instance, that we cannot draw con- 
clusions from our fragmentary knowledge of the world to its nature as a 
whole, he gives an answer that is, in our judgment, satisfactory The ordered 
oasis and the illimitable waste beyond are not isolable but interdependent 
Nor must we fall victims to quantity shyness, ’’teleology jsar alue-eoncept, 
and magnitude and worth are incommensurable’’ (80) Admirable too are the 
defence offered of the anthropocentric world view against the charge of huma n 
arrogance (113-13) and the answer in a later chapter (VI) to the agnostic 
refusal to apply the category of design to noumenal reality Less satisfactory 
is the curt dismissal (103) of the menace, which surely desert es consideration, 
of the reversal of the progressive trend and the eventual disruption of the 
solar system It is true that “science's predictions are not unconditional, and 
that for all we know, the universe may possess nndreamt-of powers of 
renovation but if in one case the fragmentary nature of our knowledge is 
not allowed to tell against cosmic teleology, it surely should not be brought 
in elsewhere to weigh the scales m its favour Empiricist philosophers like 
Dr Tennant, and, we may add. Professor Alexander, seem strangely prone 
to draw blank cheqnes on the future of the evolutionary process 

By far the grav est difficulty besetting the teleological argument to theism is, 
as Dr Tennant frankly admits the fact of physical and moral evil A later 
chapter (vu) is devoted to thts problem He refuses to take refuge, with 
Lotze to whose theism Dr Tennant's presents many analogies, in a confession 
of its insolubility Empirical theism is bound to famish a theodicy, and to 
give reasonable grounds for the belief that ’ this is the best possible world” 
(180) Dr Tennant will have no shirking of the issue either by the relegation 
of evil to illusion of privation, or by relieving God of responsibility through 
the empty supposition of ‘a prtus of eternal laws” determining His creative 
purpose The actual is not one case of illimitable possibilities, on the contrary, 
possibility presupposes actuality, and, like the actual world, is determined by 
what God actually is The answer that the author proffers us is on familiar 
lines The possibility of moral evil follows inevitably from God's gif t of freedom 
to human agents a gift apart from which the divine purpose of reakzing a 
moral order in the world is inconceivable “The best world must include 
free agents, creatures that are in turn 'creators' in the sense that their 
'utterances are not God’s po si tings but their own And freewill introduces 
contingencies new causal senes, and new possibilities God stands ‘a hand- 
breadth off to give His creatures room to act and grow" (189) Moreover, 
a world which is to be a moral order must be a physical order characterized 
by law or regularity” (199), and you cannot have the advantages of such 
uniformity without its drawbacks "Thus physical ills follow with the same 
necessity as physical goods from the determinate 'world plan' which secures 
that the world be a suitable stage for intelligent and ethical life" (zoi) Of 
c ®urse the interest Lies in Dr Tennant s detailed application of these principles, 
as when he treats of the self -conservativeness of good or discusses in a Kantian 
temper the problem, which evidently y exes him more seriously than any' other, 
why God suffers our faith to be so sorclv tned If in earlier passages the author 
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is unduly sanguine, eg in his contention that while good conics out of evil, 
moral evil does not come out of good, his optimism is tempered towards the 
close of the chapter by hesitancy and reserve Even if wc accept, as Dr 
Tennant is prepared to accept, the hypothesis of temporal imraortalitv, moral 
evil is in all probability an inextinguishable factor in the unn erse "Theism 
is not pledged to the doctrine of universal hope, or the perfecting of every 
soul, nor to that of the annihilation of the hardened unrighteous, if any such 
there will be The possibility of endless warfare against spiritual wicked nes3 
m the world to come presents no greater difficulty to theism than does the 
forthcomingness of moral evil in this present world" (19OI We see here how, 
on the one side, the empirical method is strained almost to breaking point 
in the effort to furnish a theodicy and. on the other how w ide is the gulf 
that parts a theism erected solely on a secular basis from that which is essential 
to religious worship! 

Space forbids us to deal with the remaining chapters in which Dr Tennant 
develops his views on God s nature and attributes and on His relations to the 
w orld and man Because of the importance of their subject matter, and because 
of the ability and frankness with which it is handled, they will prov e to many 
of even greater interest than the mam argument Here wc can only indicate m 
summary fashion what Dr Tennant does and what he docs not do His 
object is to determine the conception of God to which human thought is led 
by reflection on the world, after all data of specifically religious experience 
have been excluded from the field ot reference The result is a God who creates 
ex }u/ii/o, conserves, and governs as a moral Providence, a world apart from 
which His being is unthinkable, a self-conscious spirit of determinate character, 
possessed of intelligence and will, and personal in that His activity is display cd 
in personal relations with His creatures, super temporal, as are other ontal 
beings, but not m any of the traditional senses eternal one whose perfection — 
if the term be allowable at all — is specifically ethical, that of a perfect moral 
Person who respects the moral personality of the free agents within His 
creation He is not omniscient or omnipotent, but self -limited alike in know- 
ledge (of future free acts of men) and in power (to control the freedom He 
has granted them) , not actus purus. free from all potentiality , not immutable, 
save in that His purpose is unvarying not impassible, not infinite, and 
certainly not to be identified with the Absolute, in any of the meanings of 
that most contentious term Much of this proves on examination less devas- 
tating to orthodox Christianity than it appears Dr Tennant’s bark is often 
worse than his bite That there are tmpossibihaper *e is good Thomist teaching, 
the mode of God's super-temporality and its relation to temporal happenings 
and the problem of His impassibility are matters open to dispute among the 
faithful, nor need any Christian be alarmed at the denial of infinity , when he is 
told by Dr Tennant that the only rclev ant use of the term is mathematical, 
and the denial merely signifies that neither God nor any thing m His nature is a 
serial whole containing a part equal to itself Yet many difficulties remain, 
which will cause searchings of heart, and this not only to orthodox believers 
Dr Tennant is out to construct a natural theology from which the mysterious 
shall be as far as possible excluded He argues with great ability for the 
hypothesis of creation ex mkilo, in that it substitutes a single mystery, one 
ultimate irrationality, (or the host of mysteries that crowd in upon us if we 
adopt any alternative view But does he fully realize what the adoption of this 
hypothesis involves? We are told (122) that God and created souls are dif 
ferent orders "of the same ontal class— viz spirits,” and that "the many 
are as Real, and Real in the same sense, as the One on whom their being 
depends" (167) What meaning can we attach to this generic sameness, that 
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c laim s to bndge the gulf, impassable to empirical human thinking between 
the Creator and the creature > How can the via analogic^, to which Dr Tennant 
appeals at every turn, here avail? If revelation be admitted, the case is 
different , but revelation, in the sense required, is ruled out from Dr Tennant's 
theology (see Chapter VIII) How, again, can God be conceived as Creator 
of the world, and yet as having no life or being apart from His creation (168) ? 
Once more, the purely ethical character of Dr Tennant s theism gives rise to 
difficulty In restricting God’s perfection to moral perfection, he seems to 
make morality the last term in the ascending scale of value But is not the 
phrase ‘moral perfection' a contradiction in terms’ Morality implies conflict 
against evil and is relative to the condition of imperfect agents in an imperfect 
world Is God then but the least imperfect of imperfect beings? Dr Tennant, 
however, equates moral activity with activity of love (19°) Is not tlys to slur 
over a radical distinction and to confound the moral life with the religious ? 
Finally, God s moral activity, * e His love, is interpreted on the basis of an 
individualism that is fatal to an understanding of religious experience He 
is conceived a3, in His ultimate nature, a moral individual, related to human 
moral individuals, other than Himself, whose personality and moral inde- 
pendence He is bound to leave inviolate Little wonder that there is no place 
in such a theology for vicarious suffering, for divine immanence in man, for 
revelation, or for the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, at any rate > 

in. the form which these ideas have received in the history of the rehguus 
consciousness We find here illustrated (see Chapter VIII) the inevi'able / 
issues of a natural theology that rests, for its ultimate foundation, on the 
private self of empirical psychology 

We trust that, in making these criticisms, we have not misinterpreted Dr 
Tennant His reasoning is not easy to follow, and it js couched in linguage of 
corresponding austerity He has a habit of using unfamiliar terns that, we 
fear is likely to prove a stumbling block to the theological stjdents whose 
needs amongst those of others, he has had m view But he has rpven the world 
a notable book, if only to t this, that it shows the limitations of any natural 
theology which draws its materials exclusively from the fielJs of non religious 
knowledge There are other data than these which claim consideration from 
an empiricist What, to our great regret Dr Tennan* has not done is to 
lunush that Critique of religious experience which, in our judgment, is the 
most urgent requirement of philosophical theology at the present time 

' W G de Burch 


Logic and Nature By M C Swabey, PhD (New York City The New York 
University Press 1930 Pp xiv -f- 384 ) 

The mam purpose of this book is said to be the vindication of logic a9 
the method of metaphysics, and to show the application of this method to 
current problems of science and nature It is by no means easy to disentangle 
the mam argument but it is clear that Professor Swabey is anxious to protest 
against the metaphysic which appears to be implicit in Behaviourism, and 
which is here called ' Naturalism ” The present reviewer is in agreement 
with this protest Professor Swabey well says ’ Whereas it is the merest 
platitude to assert that our biological make up has something to do with 
the character of our thinking, it is the ertremest dogmatism to claim that 
all thought finally expresses nothing but an activity of adjustment on the 
part of the organism to its surroundings ’ (p vn) In rejecting this dogmatism 
Professor Swabey seeks to show that logical principles he at the basis of\. 
experience, that to deny these principles is self refuting, and that these ^ 
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principles are independent of experience It is, therefore, important to ascer- 
tain what Professor Swabey understands by "experience" She says, * By 
experience, I understand the variegated, multiform world which wc live 
through as a panorama of sights, sounds, and shocks" (p 4) This is un- 
doubtedly a queer use of the word ' experience " It is then asserted that 
experience is ceaselessly cliangmg, but that change cannot be absolute, since 
"there can be no change unless something changes, whilst this something 
that makes change possible must itself be permanent " ITom the impossi- 
bility of absolute change Professor Swabcy attempts to dense the logical 
pnnciplcs that he at the basis of experience 

It is disappointing to find that the logical principles thus domed include 
only the three traditional ‘Laws of Thought and the principle of sufficient 
reason The demation of these pnnctples hardly appears to be satisfactory 
The ‘impossibility of absolute change is taken to be equivalent to the 
'constancy of change and this is again taken to be equivalent to the ‘change- 
lessness of change ’ It is asserted that the fixity of change indicates the 
operation of logical identity So long as phenomena shift and flow, flux is 
flux, or A is A ’ (p 14) Then we arc said to come to recognize the sameness 
underlying the wayward instability of things not merely by grasping Change 
as Change, but by identifying particular changes with Change as such \\ c 
learn not only that A is A but that a is A That is, m a world which yields 
analytic identity synthetic identity (the unification of cases and principles 
of particulars and universal) must also be found (p 15) ft is extraordinarily 
difficult to make sense of this statement which appears to involve a con- 
fusion between identity of reference, subsumption, and predication These 
confusions pervade the whole argument of the book Tor example/ in arguing 
that the universe is a possible object of reference. Professor Swabev says, 
' the hypothesis of absolute chaos must be discarded on logical grounds, 
for cv en the most rudimentary conception of the mind requires some element 
of identity, some common essence, that runs through the particulars like a 
thread and unites them * (p 367) What sense can be made of the suggestion 
that the resemblance between cherries, in virtue of which it is possible to 
use the class name ‘cherry’ to refer to any' one of them, is a "thread” that 
unites all chemcs Nowhere does Professor Swabey appear to recognize any' 
distinction between substantial identity, numerical identity, qualitative (or 
conceptual) identity*, and equivalence On the contrary , she speaks of * the 
identity oi the individual and the universal" (p 68), she asserts that "even 
the most fluid and \ anable w orld has in it apparently some regulatory prin- 
ciple. some condition by which it is possible to pass from certain tilings to 
certain others by means of an identity- shared among them (p at), finally, 
she maintains that "all qualitative comparisons seem ultimately to involve 
comparisons of quantity" (p 213) After this it is not surprising to find that 
Professor Swabey accepts the view that “A is less than B ' can be formally’ 
expressed by “All A is B (and some B is not A)’’ 

This insufficient analysis of the notion of identity? is all the more serious 
since Professor Swabey attempts to deme the other logical principles from 
the principle of identity It must be sufficient here to indicate how Professor 
Swabey derives the law of non contradiction from the principle of identity 
She says “If change (A) is itself (A), it cannot be what is not itself tnon-A) , 
since, if it could be at once both the same and not the same, both itself and 
something else, it would apparently cease to be anything definite By being 
both change and not change, it would lose self reference, since it would 
violate the law of identity that change cannot change its nature “ It is 
surprising that Professor Swabey fails to realize that this derivation is 
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circular (p 17) According!} she is able to assert that ‘ the principle of non- 
contradiction is found to be involved with the law of identity ’ Again 
the three principles are all found to be bound up with the constancy of 
change Thus she says “The law that change cannot change is found, when 
unfolded to harbour within it the notions of identity, non contradiction, 
and excluded middle The laws of logic thus appear at the basis of 
experience ' (p 20) 

These quotations should suffice to show that there is some confusion in 
Professor Swabey s treatment oi identity, and some haste in her attempt 
to show that ' logical principles he at the basis of experience " Space does 
not permit the further discussion of these points It must be sufficient to 
note that this book raises several interesting and extremely difficult problems, 
for the proper discussion of which Professor Swabey has scarcely allowed 
herself enough space As a definite protest against behaviouristic forms of 
Naturalism this book may find a w elcome 

L S Stebbing 


The Growth of Plato s Ideal Theory By Sir James George Frazer, O M , 
F RS , F B A (London Macmillan &. Co , Ltd 1930 Pp xi + 114 
Price 7s 6d ) 

Sir James Frazer has here republished, without substantial alteration, the 
essay on the subject that he wrote as a Fellowship dissertation more than 
fifty years ago Even in this comparatively >outhful work he shows already, 
with an astonishing degTee of matunt}, the qualities of scholarship, learning, 
sound judgment, and brilliant powers of exposition which we have come to 
associate with his later writing Platonic scholars must regret profoundly the 
early departure of the author from their ranks, even though another branch 
of knowledge has been thereby so greatly the gainer 

We may take this book as a safe guide to what a sound scholar might 
reasonably have held about Plato s philosophy at the time of its publication 
And it is of great interest to compare it with what is written on the subject 
to-day in order to measure the progress in Platonic studies that has taken 
place m the interval To those who believe m the continuity of knowledge it 
is satisfactory to see how much of what was written then could still stand 
There are of course many disputed points of interpretation And some things 
that were taken for granted then would have to be defended now But there is 
little that could not be reasonably defended and that would not be maintained 
by some scholars of the present day 

One point of importance that would, I think, have to be corrected is Sir 
James s view that Plato s theory of Ideas as a theory of reality, represents an 
unfortunate development of a socratic doctrine of concepts or general 
notions, which was purely a theory of knowledge That this is a wrong way 
of looking at the question seems certain The main current of Greek thought 
was essentially realist,* and the attribution of a conceptualist theory to 
Socrates or an j one else is an anachronism It would hardly have occurred to 
them that there could be such a thing as a theory of knowledge which was not 
also a theory of reality, though they might not have worked this out in 
its completeness We owe it to Burnet, more than to anyone else, that we 
have begun to realize this clearly And we owe it to the general movement of 
philosophical thought that many of us would assert that the Greeks were, in 
essentiats, on the right lines in their assumption of this point of view 
An omission, which a modem treatment of the subject could hardly make, 
is the absence of any discussion of the evidence of Aristotle in the Metaphysics 
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for Plato’s views and oi the theory of Ideas as numbers Since the work of 
Robin, it has been increasingly realized that this vs not a mete "senile aberra- 
tion’’ of Plato's, but an essential de\ elopment of his theory A consideration of 
this might has e made Sir James doubt the suggestion in his preface that Plato 
subsequently came to abandon the theory of Ideas It is curious that, in spite 
of this statement in the preface, the exposition o! mdiv idual dtalogucs in the 
mam body of the work supplies no evidence m support of it 
In general, the reading of this book suggests to me the possibility that we 
have armed as far as we can on the road to an understanding of Plato by an 
intensive study of his writings That is, of course, an essential preliminary for 
any would be Platonist but it will only bring him as far as his predecessors 
have already reached The sources from which further progress may be hoped 
for arc threefold There is still room for further examination of the e\ idence of 
other ancient authorities, particularly Aristotle, though we are probably 
approaching the stage at which this source of new light will be exhausted by 
the careful study devoted to it There is still much to be done in the "ay of 
investigation into the environment, particularly the environment of con- 
temporary philosophical thought, in which Plato constructed his theories 
And, finally and above all else, there is always something more to be gamed 
by attempts to think out for ourselves the philosophical problems with which 
Plato was concerned G C Field 


Humanistic Logic for The Mind t» Action Ev Oliver L Reiser, PhD 
;Rew York Thomas Y Crowell Company 1030 Pp x + 316 Pnce 
3 dollars ) 

This book is very evidently the product of post war reflection Dr Reiser 
seems to bclicv c— -or at least to hope — that by the humanization of logic ' 
men may eventually satisfy Aristotle s definition of “man ’ Accordingly, 
he assigns to logic the "very positive ethical function ’ of “showing men 
how to secure that intelligent public conscience which is indispensable to 
the creation of heaven here on earth’ (p 42) Thus the problem of logic 
is said to be "the problem of making people intelligent, of making Social 
action reasonable” (p 6) Logic so conceived seems to bear little relation 
to what is mote ordinarily understood by "logic " But Dr Reiser also takes 
the view that "Logic is the most general and most abstract science m exist- 
ence** (p 59), although he at the same time holds that * Logic must be 
expanded so as to become the science of the w hole mind as it functions in 
adjusting itself to the physical, social, and intellectual environments Logic, 
m other words, deals not alone with thinking 'as such,* but also with 
'fnniwnn; as rdrahch ‘ro "tne diner functions and capacities ol "human nature ’ 

(p 20) Dr Reiser attempts to reconcile these apparently incompatible views 

of the nature of logic by supposing that logic is concerned with 'thinking.' 
and that "good thinking aims to be both logical and ethical " 

The book is divided into four parts Part I, entitled "The Humanization 
of Logic," points out the need for a more rational attitude to social problems 
if the World is to be made a better place to live in than it is at present 
Dr Reiser insists that "belore the logician can make persons logical he 
must get them interested in being as intelligent and as intellectually honest 
as they can be" (p xn) Part II. “Logic and the Sciences," discusses the 
relation of logic to mathematics, psychology, and the natural sciences, and 
ends with a chapter on "The Evolution and Future of Logic " Part HI 
'How Our Knowledge is Organized." begins with an analysis of "a com- 
plete act of thought," and proceeds to deal with judgment as the "most 
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experience in psychical research bchc\cs in the survival of personality How 
do these beliefs colour their \ aluation of the startling hypotheses which 
have come to the front in physics in the last few 5 cars? 

Eddington realizes the great difficulty and doubtfulness in interpreting 
physically the modem mathematical treatment of atomic processes, and he 
only does so, he says, against his better judgment He therefore does not 
seek a loophole here, but puts great emphasis on a new principle due to 
Heisenberg, the Principle of Indeterminacy He does not regard this principle 
as a result to be deduced from Schrddmger's w a\ c-mcchanics theory, but 
ranks it m importance with the principle of relativity' This principle asserts 
that a particle can have position or it can ha\e \elocity, but it cannot 
accurately be said to have both When we attempt to measure the position 
more accurately the momentum becomes more vague, and uce ictsa Now, 
it is characteristic of the relativists that when they fail to measure some* 
thing they promptly declare that it docs not exist So they assume that the 
exact position and exact momentum of a particle can never be determined 
because they do not exist And it we arc unable to determine these, we 
cannot predict atomic future events exactly Thus there is some doubt as to 
what individual atoms may do But even so Eddington cannot convince 
himself that mental decisions involve changes in only one or two key-atoms 
Mind must somehow interfere with the behaviour of large numbers of atoms, 
1 e with statistical laws which become exact and certain when the number 
of atoms is large enough Thus Eddington, although he cannot bring himself 
to belies e that the Principle of Indeterminacy has «olvcd the problem of 
the connection between mind and matter, thinks nevertheless that the 
position is eased somewhat, since to suppose mind capable of interfering 
with the probability of undetermined behaviour of atoms is not so revolu- 
tionary as interference with rigid natural law Actually in the end, of course, 
Eddington gets out of it by limiting scientific method to metrical fields 
only, and so, feeling free to ignore the work of psychologists, he takes mental 
events much less critically than he would physical e\ ents, and so retains his 
faith in the inner light 

Turning now to Sir Oliver Lodge he wants to find a permanent basis for 
life and mind, so that survival of bodily death becomes natural and obvious 
He has no use for Eddington's postulated defect in the law of causality w hen 
dealing with small individual particles — "Break down causality, and we are 
left with chance That is wholly unsatisfactory It may be true that the 
jumps of electrons in the atom cannot be predicted, they often seem to 
occur by chance But not in that way would I aim at freedom, for chance 
is no solution The laws of Probability only apply to a multitude, not to 
an individual There must be a cause for each of those jumps" (p 1./7) 
Neither will he shuffle out of it in Eddington’s manner, by limiting science 
to its metrical aspect Biology and psychology apply the scientific method 
in non physical fields and must not be overlooked 


Now, in examining Schrodinger s hypothesis of tf-waves. Sir Oliver Lodge 
finds just the non material basis for life and mind that he wants For accord- 
ing to Schrodinger, in order to account adequately for the facts of atomic 
physics, we must regard a particle as a group of waves, the individual com- 
ponents of which are not perceptible to the senses, and have very' hi"h 
frequencies which in some way represent energy It is essential that wav*es 
of different frequency should travel with different velocities. 1 e that there 
should be dispersion Since dispersion does not occur for electromagnetic 
waves m space, there is no question of these waves being interpreted as of 
the same nature as ordinary radiation These waves form the particle of 
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matter and its motion is determined by theirs so that they may be said to 
guide matter although themselv es not material They thus have the charac 
tenstics of life and mind and Sir Oliver Lodge boldly places them in his 
Ether When we want to solve an atomic problem we have to find what 
happens to the ip waves by solving Schrodinger s wave-equation and then 
see how the group moves abont If the group is =mall enough it appears as 
a classical particle if it spreads over a large area all that can be said is that 
the particle corresponding to it is equally probable to be anywhere within 
its area But although there is uncertainty as to the whereabouts of the 
particle (if any) there is no uncertainty as regards the controlling ip waves 
they must obej the equation 


This can hardly be said to bnstle with spontaneity and free will I These 
guidmg waves obey laws Sir Oliver Lodge admits that he does not fully 
see how planning and purpose can be given a physical basis in this way 
but he prefers this approach to Eddingtons postulated breakdown m 
causality 

But in spite of his many quotations from Eddington Sir Oliver Lodge 
does not include — Schrodinger s wave-mechanics is not a physical theory 
but a dodge — and a v ery good dodge too • For when Schrodinger deals with 
complicated cases he needs many spaces i« his space in which ip waves 
occur is not physical space but an imaginary configuration space con 
vement to mathematicians and very different from that almost tangible 
space teeming with rotational energy and departed spirits — the Ether of 
Sir Oliver Lodge 

In a few instances the author allows his predispositions to get the better 
of him and his biological arguments suggest evolutionism rather than 
evolution The horse for instance is a more splendid animal than eofitppus 
and its other ancestors Species do progress from lower to higher forms 
And that admission if made does suggest that the whole is advancing 
towards some ultimate perfection and that the stages in the process cannot 
be devoid of meaning and purpose {p 17) It is true that biologists agree 
that on the whole there is a tendency m evolution to greater complexity 
although there are many cases where the reverse is the case and animals 
have degenerated But they also point out that increasing progress in com 
plexity has led m the past nearly always to extinction through lack of 
adaptability So that if we do make the admission that Sir Oliver Lodge 
wants it will be such a grudging one that the warm glow of evolutionism 
with which it was surrounded will have faded almost entirely 

It would seem that the Principle of Indeterminacy holds in philosophy as 
well as in physics One can talk accurately about mmd at one time and 
accurately about matter at another but it seems impossible to talk accurately 
about both at the same time Should we then in the relativistic manner 
declare that neither exists’ Or should we follow Sir Oliver Lodge and attempt 
a unification even though when we have finished our position is more 
uncertain than that of an electron m an atom and we hardly even dare to 
say that it is equally probable that we are anywhere ? 

* Thr A alurt of the Physical II orU p *19 

C B Browk 
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The Ethical Basts cj Political Authority By Westel W. Wilxavgiidy 
(New York The Macmillan Company 1930 Pp vm+460 Pnce 15s 
net) 

This is a long but on the whole readable book, though probably it suffers 
through the somewhat numerous and lengthy extracts which the author 
makes from the writers discussed, no doubt in his anxiety to present their 
case fairly and in their own words Such a procedure has its advantages, but 
m this case it unduly prolongs the discussion and interrupts the presentation 
of the authors own view The treatment generally is along historical lines, 
and the author by an examination of v anous theories cndea\ ours to elucidate 
lus own attitude Tor its exposition and discussion of these doctrines, which 
comprise theories of anarchy. Divine Right theories, patrimonial theories, 
mystical or transcendental theories, theory' of T ascism social contract theories, 
the more recent theories of Duguit, Krabbe, Laski, Cole, and others, and 
because of its clear formulation of the specific questions to which the general 
and fundamental problem of political theory' is reducible, it is well worth 
study The ground covered is the modem period but within that limit it 
is \ery comprehensive Probably a little too much attention has been paid 
to a certain type of view such as that represented by Trcitschke and Bern- 
hardt A recent restatement of Filmer and his Divine Right theory might 
have been noticed and it would still seem that Hume is considered as having 
said nothing worthy of notice m political theory, apait from a refutation 
of the contract theory, though he devotes m his treatment of Morals con- 
siderable space to the problem of political and moral obligation, while 
Bcntham is presumably just as important as a host of the noisy publicists 
to whom the author gives serious attention 

But the problems with which political theory deals are lull of perplexity 
and difficult to handle This appears strongly m the crowd of theories of 
varying tendency and v ery varying quality which make one blush for the 
name of political theory Professor NNilloughby works his way carefully 
through the mass of confusion and contradiction, and, with some exceptions, 
such as those theories which he designates cthico-junstic, associated with 
the names Duguit, Krabbe, Laski, and others, and the central idea and 
mam tendency of which one feels he has not properly stated or fully appre- 
ciated, his criticisms are effective What defects mark the book are attribut- 
able to the historical line of treatment There are concepts like society, state, 
rights, obligation, and so on, which underlie the controversy and which 
require careful and rigorous analysis and definition In the absence of any 
such analysis all discussion rests upon assumptions that are never shown 
to be more v ahd than or preferable to other assumptions, and in consequence 
the validity of the doctrine asserted partakes ol that mdefimteness and 
uncertainty The resulting state of mind of a reader may aptly be compared 
to that of a person who, without being instructed in the assumptions involved 
in the two cases, is informed by one mathematician that the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles, and by another one that they are 
not, and that they are more than two right angles 
The author indulges in so much exposition and criticism that some diffi- 
culty is experienced m getting hold of his own view Chapter XIV is labelled 
' The True Basis of the Right of Political Coercion" , and this chapter with the 
following five may be taken as expressing particularly the author’s view 
The mam and fundamental problem with which he is concerned is the basis 
on which can he justified that authority possessed by the State, exercised 
through various persons occupying official positions, and appearing especially 
m the form of coercion Coercion by the State is not the only form of coercion 
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that occurs, but the author confines himself to it and to a consideration of 
the problem which he feels is involved in it He holds that political theory 
can and ought to ask what is the ethical basis on which the State acts, and 
whether or on what conditions its laws and coercive acts are justified ethical!} 
His general argument is that the State has no inherent right to exercise 
coercion It has an ethical end to pursue, and is justified in its coercive acts 
in so far as it secures this end by a more efficient and less oppressive form 
of control than would exist without it On the whole, political coercion has 
been found to be preferable to unrestrained coercion, the exact sense of 
unrestrained being left indefinite by the author The ethical end is the 
development of one's best self, and presumably the author means that the 
State must pursue the development of the best selves of its citizens The 
self is interpreted in accordance with the prevailing contemporary doctrine, 
as essentially social in nature and morality is asserted to have no meaning 
apart from society Hence rights are not inherent in human beings as such, 
they are created by the State and are relative to societies, persons, and con- 
ditions It is impossible to formulate any abstract rules in accordance with 
which the legitimacy or illegitimacy of State control and of its limits can be 
determined View ed abstractlj , the State can — that is, presumably ethically — 
enter mto any sphere of human life and activity Various factors play a 
part in determining the expediency of State-control and coercion The author 
proceeds to work out these ideas in relation to inter-State affairs, in which, 
to judge from this work, a greater interest is manifested on the other side 
of the Atlantic by political theorists of academic rank than on this side 
Professor " illoughby refuses to adhere to the unqualified view that nation 
and State should coincide, for nationality, even if it were capable of definite 
meaning is at most only one factor to be considered along with others in 
deciding the territorial limits of political jurisdiction Nations, and particular 
States likewise have no absolute inherent ngkts, and it is conceivable that 
a particular State ought to and might have to sacrifice itself for the good 
of humanity A State like an individual, has no absolute right to existence, 
its right is relative and so are all other rights which States may claim or 
assert 

This argument seems to amount merely to saying that political action is 
a matter of discretion The latter is to be no doubt exercised for an ethical 
end but tins end is left indefinite and is capable of varying interpretations 
One person may hold that non coercion is an important constituent of the 
ethical end he may stress liberty and freedom while others may emphasize 
order and security by regulation A nation may claim to be ethically superior 
to others Individual judgment, discretion, expediency involve preferences, 
selection and rejection of ends The fact, says the author, that something is 
a law is itself a factor that in case of dispute or opposition must be taken 
into consideration but how much weight is to be given to this against other 
iactors > Is political stability, as is suggested by a passage quoted from 
Mr Lansing with approval of so much importance that it outweighs ever} 
"at-tex x.'wnrtiwa'i.TOni Pnfiessta V*-/itougtfciy 4ws emphasize a "va’maVie point _ 
when he insists that all so-called State decisions and acts are decisions and 
acts of individual human agents or moral persons, and that moral responsi 
bihty rests with them, and must not be thrown upon some mystic entity 
catled the State On the other hand, the individuals being governed or 
coerced are equally moral persons and, as the author says, have the right 
and the duty to consider whether the command is such as they morally 
approve and can morally obey Though Professor illoughby in the course 
of his discussion makes many interesting points, it cannot be said that in 
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the end the difficulties of political life receive much elucidation He regards 
coercion as arising out of a conflict of interests while at the same time lie 
holds to "some sort of common interest' of which there is consciousness, 
which is the basis of rights, and which presumably would exclude any need 
for coercion Many political theorists arc like lum in wavering between these 
two opposing ideas The result is that it is not easy to see what justification 
there is, not merely for coercion by the State, but for any form of coercion 
Yet the nature of the author’s argument seems to assume the fact and the 
justification of non-political coercion, for he sa>s that State coercion is 
justified if it is less oppressive and more efficient than other forms What 
is therefore required in the first place is a justification of non-political coer- 
cion, and having done so, he would then have to justify his assumption, 
which many other theorists would not admit, that the State is merely 
instrumental 

Professor Willoughby is at considerable pains to distinguish between 
legality and morality, between the juristic and the ethical points of view, 
and it is one of his points of criticism against Duguit and others that they 
ignore this distinction The jurist is concerned with the existence of law 
and with a test whereby he can know whether anything purporting to be 
a law is or is not a law in fact He does not as a jurist trouble himself about 
the goodness of laws, about the good or bad use of coercion or about the 
nght of the State to use coercion He is merely interested in the Jegahtj 
of the acts done in the name of the State Trom this juristic point of view it 
is the State that creates law, while whatever the State is prepared to enforce 
is to be taken as a command of the State This expresses for the author the 
idea of the sovereignty of the State and its legal ommcompetence It has 
in his opinion nothing to do with material or physical power, and carries no 
implication of ability to enforce the decrees which it is legally competent 
to utter But it is difficult to avoid the objection that at most this is a purely 
formal conception and even an idle fiction irrelevant to the reality of the 
situation, and it is just this unreality against which Laski and others protest 
and which they assert must be removed in favour of a conception more 
closely related to the actuality of the situation The author may be allowed 
his point against the pluralists that, except on a somewhat optimistic view 
of things, a final co-ordinating and deciding authority will be necessary, and 
that such an authority will be after all what the State is now, but thts is 
merely to insist that in the working of any complex modem community 
there must be in its organization some point whence issue decisions that 
are final and uniform It is finality and uniformity of decision that are 
important, and the significance of these for the character of the State Pro- 
fessor Willoughby seems to overlook 

B M Laing 


Moral Seme By James Bovar, LLD (London George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd , 1930 Pp 304 Price 12s 6d. net ) 

Dr Bonar tells us in hi3 preface that “by the inclusion of this volume 
the Library of Philosophy is fulfilling a promise of its original programme 
of forty years ago ’’ I do not know whether Dr Bonar himself made the 
promise, or how long ago he made it, but (as might be inferred from others 
of his published writings) he has so extensive and so detailed a knowledge 
of British ethics, economics, and social philosophy in the eighteenth century, 
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that a very long acquaintance with this literature on his part leaps to the 
eye In short (especially perhaps in the footnotes), his booh is a mine of 
information to those who are senous students of the period, and will also 
(1 fancy) be welcomed by more desultory readers It is rather short, for the 
pnnt is very large, but the author, doubtless, has deliberately chosen to 
make it so s » 

Apart from certain addenda hereinafter to be mentioned, the booh con- 
sists of essays upon Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, and Adam Smith, with 
side glances at their contemporary critics The “moral sense ’ is a sort of 
o\ ertone in these essay’s, not pedantically emphasized 
The essay’s upon Hutcheson and upon Adam Smith seem to me to be 
admirable With respect to Adam Smith m particular, the easy and natural 
way in which the author conveys important information by reason of his 
exact knowledge of the alterations in the various editions of the Moral 
Sentiments is, I think, particularly commendable I do not like the account 
of Hume quite so well — perhaps because I was shocked by a serious error 
in it, and disturbed by a minor one (The serious error occurs on p 124, where 
Dr Bonar says that Hume was “going against all previous moral philosophy 
in disputing the pre eminence of reason above passion " Anstotle s statement 
that “reason by itself moves nothing" may have been misconceived, but 
was, in fact, a common doctnne of the schools Hume applied the dogma, 
and Dr Bonar might also have remembered the existence of a man called 
Pascal and of certain of Pascal s more notorious arguments in this con- 
nection The minor error (p 136) consists in Dr Bonar s suggestion that 
Hume had no theory of generalization, whereas in fact Hume propounded a 
very definite theory in the Treatise I, I, vu] On the other hand — although 
I hope I am wrong — I cannot think the first essay (on Shaftesbury) at all 
successful It seems to me jerky and inconsecutive, leaving the reader in 
doubt as to what Shaftesbury meant to say, or, if he meant to say different 
and inconsistent things, where precisely the inconsistency occurs 
The remainder of the book consists (1) of a concluding chapter entitled 
“Kant on the Moral Sense,” and (2) of a dialogue in Valhalla in which 
1 Shaftesbury abides the questioning of a young modern admirer " The 
concluding chapter is much more general than its nominal title, and is an 
obituary notice of ‘ moral sense” containing very little sentiment towards 
the deceased It is disfigured by the common mistake of regarding Locke 
as a mere presentationist in philosophy (p 252), and by the acceptance of 
Green s absurd doctnne that “consciousness alone makes relations possible ' 
(as if Dr Bonar s body could not be bigger than his heart until somebody s 
consciousness made it so), but on the whole, it is wise and temperate The 
dialogue seems to be rather dubious about its own purpose It professes to 
be about “natural gifts and graces,” but by its own admission (p 294) is 
drawn away into other regions While Dr Bonar has an undoubted aptitude 
for this difficult species of wnting, he seems to have made the y oung admirer 
admire Shaftesbury so much as to adopt Shaftesbury’s way of speaking 
At any rate, it is hard to suppose that any modern young, person would say 
P°r example, p 281), * What of a man quite Just in motive, willing the Good 
with his whole heart, and finding it to part itself before his eyes into two 
Goods, of which he is to choose the more good > ■ 

Joitv Laird 
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Materialism and I tiahsm in Biology By Sir Peter Chalmers Mitcjiell 
CUE D Sc LLD (The Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at 
Oxford June 3 1930) (Oxford at the Clarendon Press 1930 Pp 30 
Price ts ) 

Fifty years ago Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell read Herbert Spencer s first 
Principles for the first time rereading it again he teUs u 3 in 193° in 
preparation for his lecture \\ hat his impressions were on re perusal we 
shall see presently meantime it » interesting to note the significance of the 
date 1880 

Michael Poster in 1 is Lectures on the History of Physiology shows 
how during the last three centuries biology has exhibited alternating phases 
of materialism and vitalism Materialism when un ler the stimuli of progress 
in physical science it made great advances and vitalism when those stimuli 
being exhausted it marked time Now the last great period of fertile physio- 
logical discover} began at about the end of the twenties of the nineteenth 
century and culminated in the sixties The great names Bell Call W ohler 
Claude Bernard du Dots Reymond Graham Mayer Bowman Ludwig 
Helmholtz and others belong to this period So do the fundamental dis- 
coveries and the productive methods of investigation In pure zoolog} the 
great period was the fifties to the eighties The Origin 0/ Species was pub- 
lished in the fifties Between the fifties and the eighties was the phase of 
morpholog} under the stimulus of Darwin s hypothesis In the eighties was 
Weismann and the fertile notion of the germ plasm Since then Giology has 
again marked time for we cannot lay genetics raendeksm and biochemistry 
alongside the great work of physiology m the first half of the century Our 
own times are marked out by onl> two fertile senes of investigations that 
of Shemngton on the physiology of the nervous system and that of Calton 
Weldon and Karl Pearson on biometrics Dunng the years about 1840 to 
i860 came the reaction against vitalism led b> Ludwig Helmholtz Claude 
Bernard and du Bo is Reymond In the nineties came the reaction against 
materialism led by Hans Dnesch Since the war the > ounger generation of 
biologists pre-occupied b} questions of sex and genetics have tended to 
become vitalistic m a nice kind of way In 1880 then the great days of 
biological investigation- were about run — for a time — }et it must still have 
been possible then to get the thrill resulting from the triumphs of the 
materialistic methods of the science Even now one mi) faintly have that 
thnll from the reading of the earlier Huxley Essays 
Me may however suggest that a continual origin for the controversy 
Materialism lersus \ italism is to be found in the different \\ elt Anschauun®en 
adopted by thinkers Pure unemotional science 13 interested in the relations 
betnvea iJae Asia &S etesenaieaa ewpevTor ent ts <xmtemp!a(is c ai the 

order displayed but 13 perhaps more conscious of the pouer which science 
gives us over our environment But though science as Milliam James has 
said is now an idol of the tribe there is a more prevalent attitude towards 
nature Listen oh my son There is no wisdom like unto the belief in God 
He made the world and shall we liken ourselves to Him by seeking to pene 
trate into the mysteries of His creation* Shall we say Behold this star 
spinneth round that one and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh in 
so many years’ Let it go He from whose hand it came will guide and direct 
it Something like this is the attitude of the majority of men and women 
though a certain indifference may characterize their conception of a world 
which after ail is good enough as it is It is true of course that lots of people 
have an interest m science — which gives them something for nothing I 
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Still, even the curious letter quoted above suggests a reason for the "hard 
materialism” represented by the First Principles Much of the universe 
was known, much was unknown but knowable, and much was unknowable 
With regard to the latter region, those whom Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell 
called the religious and philosophical dogmatists of the last century" had 
much to tell us But, he says, the wind of scientific discovery blew coldly on 
these "shorn lambs' , until the reaction of the present phase came, when 
the lack of power of modern biology "backed the wind to a more clement 
quarter " The dice of scientific data became loaded with "emotional pre- 
possessions masquerading as ‘values ” Physics, with regard to the ultimate 
elements of matter, tended towards indeterminacy and away from the hard- 
ness of materialism [Though, as our author acutely observes, this only 
serves to break down the distinction between the determination of matter 
and the supposed indeterminacy of life ] Then came telepathy and "spook3,” 
masquerading under Driesch's “parapsychology " The circle has again been 
rounded, and we cannot doubt that when biology again accepts the stimulus 
afforded by the modern study of radiational physics it will return to its 
attitude of a century ago 

After fifty years, then. Sir Peter finds that "a materialistic monism is 
more, not less, credible than when Spencer wrote " We have to deal, he 
says with consciousness and a stubborn externality which is not-conscious- 
ness, and which appears to us in two contrasting sets of phenomena grouped 
under the terms matter and life, each in its most simple connotation The 
theory known as materialism assumes that the phenomena of life are only 
special cases of the phenomena of matter, and are determined in the same 
fashion If we knew all the physical and chemical factors implied m any 
living phenomenon, we could predict results as certainly as we can those 
that proceed from a lifeless material arrangement Just as at every moment 
inorganic materials are assimilated into the living body of an organism, so, 
sometime in the past, non living materials came together and became living 
systems implying matter and energy and consciousness Consciousness may 
have been an emergence from materialistic activities (though Sir Peter 
rather looks on the term "emergence" as of the nature of the blessed word 
Mesopotamia 'to many persons more earnest than sensible") After all, it 
may be ‘ a gift from the unknowable," and it is open to each of us to make 
his choice Meanwhile, accurate physiological research resolves the working 
of the organism into exquisite mechanism" after exquisite mechanism, and 
over and over again materialism has proved itself the best working hypothesis 
of science There Is a hunger after final explanations which is a kind of 
Protestant anthropomorphic vanity, at one time reproved by dogmatic 
religion Our author neither shares nor sympathizes with this attitude Do 
good work in the field and laboratory, he says, and let theory alone [So, 
he contends, the theory of hormones explains embryogemc processes! At 
each stage of development hormones appear and stimulate the course of the 
succeeding stages} Gb.wousV/ '«% tvave the staVwmt of the TiTOettwittv- 
century biological materialism, and when we are tired of speculation and 
hypotheses that are apt to become the basis of the newer apologetics, the 
attitude seems the more satisfactory 

Yet one doubts that even from the work reviewed a dualism, and not 
the monism of Spencer results There is consciousness and that which is- 
not-consciousness and against which life may not ultimately prevail That 
which is not consciousness is the passage of nature— all materials and energies 
tending inevitably, as entropy increases, to their most probable state of 
disorganization and ultimate chaos Against this tendency life protests If 
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the organism were only something fully participating in the passage of nature, 
it Mould dnft unconsciously with the latter as a straw drifts with the current 
of a mer But obviously the organism resists the drifting towards the 
degradation of energy— that is what is meant by its assimilation of lifeless 
matter, by its accelerative reproduction, by its continual adaptations where- 
by it makes the best of things and by its utilization of natural energies that 
would, of themselves, suflcr irreversible dissipation This externality, or 
absolute natural tendency, which must in the end, sweep up organic and 
inorganic alike into chaos is one side of the dualism The other side is the 
consciousness which in its dimmest manifestations resists and retards 
the passage of nature and in its brightest development comes to know the 
tendency of the passage It is what remains in the world, which is already 
something chaotic of the original cosmos which the world was 
It is very well that this lecture was printed It is most valuable just now, 
when there is certainly a softening m the fibre of biological investigation, 
that some vigorous expression of the fertile, aggressive spirit of the nine- 
tcenth-ccntury biology should be made In tins little booklet that spirit is 
given expression in the happiest form It is the hope of the present writer 
that it may receive the widest possible publicity and circulation It is 
unfortunate that the pamphlet is much too dear 

Jas Johnstone 


Human Speech Some Observations, Experiments and Conclusions as to the 
Nature, Origin, Purpose, and Possible Improvement of Human Speech 
By Sir Rich vrd Pvget, Bart (London Kegan Paul, Trench, Trilbner 
ACo 1930 Pp xiv +360 Pnce25s net) 

The first six chapters (126 pages) are the best part of the book and the most 
truly representative of the author If we add the thtrty six pages of Chapters 
XI and XII, what the book gives us of value is a personal study of practical 
v ocal acoustics with applications to the imitation of v ocal sounds by mechanical 
devices Sir Richard s observations and conclusions are based on experiments 
with models and with his own \ ocal apparatus, his ear in most cases being the 
expcnmcnUmm arbiter 

The double resonator theory of vowel sounds is dealt with mathematically 
by Mr. Benton in one of the eight appendices But vocal acoustics, as Sir 
Richard himself points out, is not phonetics or linguistics 
For the nature and development of the voice mechanism, the student will 
naturally turn to a v olume like Mr Negus s recent work on The Mechanism of 
the Larynx, for precise details of the formation and nature of the sounds of an 
actual form of speech, even for adequate "pictures*’ of the 'gestures ’ so fre- 
quently mentioned in this book, to well known works on the phonetics of 
various languages illustrated by palatograms and diagrams based on X-ray 
photography, cinematography, and kymographic tracings, for a social and 
functional study of the Voice in Action to linguistics, and as a beginning to 
Malinowski s Essay in Ogden and Richard s Meaning of Meaning, and for the 
development of different languages to Modem Plulology 

In the early announcements the title given was The Human Voice’ 

a much better name for the book And the substitution of "The Human Voice ’ 
for ' Human Speech" in the sub title would give a better idea of the bearing 
of the subject matter, which is mainly acoustic 
The author, however, attempts to forge a link betw een his practical acoustics 
and what we may call his linguistics The conclusion of his experiments and 
observations on vowel resonances, and again of his acoustic work on con- 
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sonants, is "that hc unconsciously recognize the tongue and lip posture by 
their acoustic eSects, and are primarily interested in the postures rather than 
in the wave form or tone colour which they produce ’’ Few readers will be 
"driven” to this facile conclusion that ' in recognizing speech sounds the 
human ear is not listening to music, but indications due to resonance, of the 
position and gestures of the organs of articulation" (p 126) It may hear both, 
but what it really does is to co-operate with the other senses in observing 
the purposive social use to which the sounds are put 
It is not clear whether this latest form of the gesture theory based on 
acoustics is put forward to explain the fundamental nature of actual speech, 
or as a guess at prehistoric origins, or as a contribution to the study of 
meaning, or all three The pronunciation of the simplest word involves, 
besides certain areas of the cortex and related processes, the whole of 
the respiratory tract, the diaphragm, and certain muscles of the abdo- 
men The whole of the respiratory mechanism and the larynx in addition 
to the supra glottal articulatory organs are involved in an integrated 
motor act To suggest that the motor background of speech is merely 
the understudying of manual gesture by "tongue tracking ' and lip gesture 
is obviously unsatisfactory The author seeks to strengthen his case by 
excluding the larynx as a true organ of speech Apart from the fact that 
it is an articulating organ for the glottal stop and consonants with accom- 
panying glottal closure, and certain types of ’ h” sound, the voice gives 
pitch, and pitch can have semantic and grammatical function, and thus be as 
essential a part of the framework of a language as the inflections of synthetic 
languages composed of vowels and consonants It would be quite impossible 
to give an account of the morphology and syntax of the West African Efek, 
for example without regard to the varying pitch of the voice Moreover, 
speech is as full of feeling as the social life of which it is a directive function 
Speech behaviour has an especially affective character, and the intonation of 
the voice, ranging in an average male voice about two octaves, is of the 
greatest affective value, though breathed sounds, as Sir Richard appears to 
forget, are often used in emotional \ocal acts — eg. in hissmg As an 
explanation of the fundamentals of actual speech the gesture theory fails 
We can be more tolerant of theories of remote origin, because they don't 
really matter In the Book of Genesis speech is wisely taken for granted 
Adam just simply gave names to the animals The author of Genesis ivas right, 
and so were the founders of the Soci£t6 de Linguistique when in 1866, they 
banned speculations on the origin of language or the creation of ideal or 
universal languages In any case, the sort of phonetic habits suggested by 
tongue tracks” and mouth gesture as a basis of meamngwould not be human 


speech as we know it either in savage society, or in the remoter historical past 
No idiom known to us gives us any impression of language in a primitive form 
And we are certainly not gettmg any nearer either to the primitive or the 
truth by attempting to link meaning and "tongue tracks” in anaent Chinese 
and the language of Sumer It is true Sweet thought "primitive speech was 
partly made up of gesture,” and suggested that “many symbolic roots” might 
have arisen by "lingual gesture,” quotmg the Latin btbere, to dnnk, as an 
example ' the lip consonant b symbolizing the action of the lips in drinking”, 
but in spite of this extra witness, whose name, strangely enough, is not men- 
tioned in this book, judgment will be reserved 
It is cunous that so practical an experimenter should be tempted by friends 
mto the unfamiliar fields of Sumerian, Ancient Chinese, and Japanese, and 
e i« n ,. 0 . r , oto ' I '° ,ynesian ' which is not a form of speech at all — an inexplic- 
able flight from the realities of his problem 
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It is attempting the impossible to build a theory of language on the acoustic 
analysis of the constituent sounds of speech, and “gestural” introspection as 
an approach to meaning is deaf and blind to the obvious The acquirement of 
Speech, as Head put it, is the \ crbahzation of experience, and our phonetic 
habits, acquired tlirough social education as a means of social adjustment, 
co operation, and control, are part of our common social life, and the criss- 
cross pattern or netw ork of these habits is part of the pattern of experience. 
In the primary speech situation the meaning of the sounds is the part they 
play in the social situation 

As \\c have seen, this gesture theory is the link between the author's 
acoustics and lus observations on the nature, ongin, and de\ elopment of 
speech And both acoustics and the gesture hypothesis are the basis of lus 
conclusions as to the purpose and possible improvement of Human Speech— 
(or docs he only mean the Voice ?) 

Our present (sic) methods of symbolizing thoughts by the gestures of 
articulation which we call speech have all grown up out of hand ” 

He believes we could improve ' the technique of thought,” and even arrive 
at “a perfect method of symbolizing human thought,” by practising an im- 
proved technique of pronunciation based on the theories put forward 
Eliminate homophony Adopt the principle of ’ one thought, one sound” 
Lay down simple rules for intonation ” Eliminate breathed sounds following 
the example of pure Zummerzet, and use stress to separate words from one 
another And the result would be something like the speech of Robots, only 
much more primitive 

The characteristics of pronunciation are determined by social education, 
and most sociable people would prefer the admiring attentions of the wicked 
phoneticians described on page 193 to Sir Richard’s drastic orthophomes 
In the primary speech situation, meaning is as much a property of the situa- 
tional context of people, things, and events, as of the sounds made by the 
speaker The sounds are important, but not nearly so important as punsts 
and those who have sacred languages believe It is cunous how almost the 
whole history of phonetics is associated with sacred languages Tirst the 
Hindus and Sanskrit, then the Arabs and the language of the Holy Quran, 
much later things like pure French, the best High German, ahd Standard 
English — and now a sort of Somerset Esperanto 
Nowaday s Phonetics is regarded as one of the social sciences Many people 
think it is a branch of pedagogy or typography It can be usefully applied in 
these and m many other ways, but phoneticians themselves would hesitate 
to apply their technique to special propaganda however well mtentioned 
One w ould hav e thought the bev lldenng variety of human noises sufficient 
argument against mere phonetic "improvement ” And language is too vital 
a thing to be straight-jacketed Speech may be standardized when we 
standardize oursclv es Nevertheless, everyone who has a professional interest 
in the Human Voice should read this book. It will be well received, and 
deservedly so, by elocutionists and singers Phoneticians and linguists will 
find much of v alue in the acoustic chapters, presented in a fresh and interesting 
way quite unusual m books on this subject 
There are one or two points- of detail in these otherwise excellent chapters 
that must be mentioned If gramophone records of the artificial vowels pro- 
duced by the models could be made, accurate analysis of these sounds would 
then be possible The author does not appear to use the terms voiced, breathed , 
unvoiced, sad whisper with any technical intention (pp 36, 117, 123) The con- 
fusion is increased by the use of “whispered voice” on page 130, and the 
expression voiced f And it is not clear that we are to distinguish betw een a 
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"p” and a whispered p Connected with this is the very debatable question 
of the function of the false vocal cords Any movement on their part is pro- 
bably a by-product of the essential movements 
Of the 78 pages of Appendices, 35 are given up to the repnnttngof Dr Rae's 
seventy year old article on Polynesian languages, the value of which even as 
support for the author’s gesture theory is not at all evident 

If students of psychology and language find the linguistic chapters naive 
and fanciful, they have their answer on page 171, "For flights of Fancy weare 
all born fully fledged, but most of us moult early, and our first gay plumage is 
not renewed Those who do not moult, are plucked before their education is 
completed ’ It is unfortunate for the author that ’ the shades of the prison 
house ’ will have closed on most of his intelligent readers, and those who have 
not been plucked won’t read Acoustics, even when presented as brightly as 
m this book j R Firth 

Stephen Jones 


The Fallacies of Fatalism, or, The Real World and the Rational Will By 
Charles E Hooper (London C A Watts & Co 1930 Fp xi + 2if. 
Price 10s 6d net ) 

This book would offer "a challenge to Determinism from a critical-realistic 
point of view The challenge is based on a tentative re-cxammation of common 
knowledge relating to the physical world and to the human mind and human 
society " It would reject not merely psychological, but physical. Determinism, 
and quotes with approval Professor A S Eddington to the effect that "physics 
is no longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic law ” But it cannot follow 
Professor Eddington in reducing entities to events "the space-time world is 
not all flux any more than it is all status ’* And substantial entities "have 
causal efficacy, and are not purely effects of causes external to themselves " 
"An entity is not wholly made by those antecedents which have contributed 
plus those conditions which do contribute to its existence It has a nucleus of 
substantial being, and helps in a very real sense to make itself." Moreover, 
an entity may be in respect of its essential nucleus not merely self-caused and 
self sufficient, but it may also remain impervious to external influence Reality 
is pluralistic, and "the chain of events proper to one locality has no effect on 
the chain of events occurring m a relatively remote locality The linkings 
between separate chains which do occur from time to time are . . cases ol 
properly contingent causation " If, then, the chain of causation within a 
physical entity may exist independently of other chains of causation — a view 
which the author seems to assert rather than to prove, and which he does not 
render obviously more acceptable by his patient description of the various 
entities and externaL mint inns. which. t(i rsmtiiinip- hj.i qlnraJis/jn. rsAlsh}-~ 

it would seem to follow that a fortiort must the chain of causation within a 
psychical entity be able to exist independently of other chains of causation 
The author would thus appear to be arguing not for "free will of indif- 
ference,' but for freedom as ‘self-determination,” a determination of the self 
by the self ‘ In assuming as obvious that a person must always act upon some 
strongest motive, the psychological Dctcrmuiist also assumes, quite gratui- 
tously, that a person can take no part in forming or modifying his (or her) 
own motives I hold that be can " ‘ From a Free-vo'i tiomsfc point of view much 
allowance must always- be made for hereditary defects and bad environments, 
which powerfully tend to produce criminals, but that a non lunatic criminal can 
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be produced wholly without fault of his own the Frce-volitiorust refuses to 
believe” The Tree \ohtiorast is repugnant to Determinism if for no other 
reason than that the doctrine "is on the whole demoralizing, because it tends 
to shift responsibility from ourselves to the universe, at the same time para* 
lysing the will to reform one's conduct, when that is needed ” 

The present reviewer cannot in this agree with the author. Determinism, if 
true, need not depress the individual m his efforts to modify and create, for 
Determinism declares no particular certainty with regard to the future On 
the assumption that X having followed V, therefore X must have followed Y, 
we still cannot be sure that if then Y or Y|, for Xj is not identical with 
X, the postulate of necessary connections between terms permits us only to 
recognize the inevitable in the past not to anticipate with assurance the 
inev itabic in the future for we cannot be certain that the term of a connection 
is cv cr precisely repeated That a man who has allowed himself to get habitually 
drunk for thirty y cars w ill bchav c similarly for the rest of his life seems highly 
probable, his future is determined by his past, and yet it is not impossible 
absolutely that he should suddenly resolve, and abide by hts resolution, to 
remain henceforth sober Wc do not know for certain how a man's future is 
determined by his past And just as it may be useful to postulate determinism, 
so it may be useful not less to assume that not ev ery repetition of an act must 
necessarily mean a habit, and that even habits may be broken 
Moreover, if it is true that the author interprets freedom as self-dctermma* 
tion. why does he seem to quarrel with the deterministic view of punishment’ 
The determmist urges first that if reward and punishment are to be applicable 
at all, then there must be causation and contmmtv at least within the psychical 
entity to be rew arded or punished , if, then, he proceeds to postulate further 
that m fact particular causal chains arc all interconnected with one another, 
he is not to be taken as therefore acquiescing in all things as they occur inde- 
pendently of his efforts to redirect them, as acquiescing, therefore, in wrong- 
doing. and as holding, moreover, as an implication of such acquiescence, that 
it cannot ev er be right to punish the w-rong-docr "If society punishes him, it is 
either to prevent his repeating his enme or to deter others by' a salutary 
example That, of course, is the modem scientific Dctermimst's theory of 
crime " This seems a sound justification of punishment, and I cannot see that 
the author suggests a better one when he says that "the Frec-v olitiomst 
holds that it is as proper to blame wrong-doing and to punish serious crime 
severely as to praise virtue and. where possible, recognize notable ment by' 
public honours ” Surely the Free-vohtiomst who is also a Humanist would 
not inflict punishment for punishment's sake, would give pain back for pain 
receiv ed only on the assumption that punishment may possibly be efficacious 
for preventing or reforming or detemng? 

The. does, wot hold that "ht hmrszAi had no part w tanning his 

own character"; he regards himself as in and of Reality, and so as determined 
by himself not less than by the rest of Reality, he is as necessary to Reality 
as Reality is to him. Reality is as bound up with him as he is with Reality. 
Determinism as conceived thus frowns on individual bumptiousness in 
moments of success, and deprecates a futile self laceration at moments of 
evil and failure It does not contemn finite effort, for it does not denv that 
moments of individual striving are as real as anything else, it would simply 
give to everything its place, and not more than its place In our dealings with 
others it is products e of pity and chanty It helps us to find order and system 
in our environment, to look on all things with wonder as to the power, but not 
with surprise as to the occurrence. We cannot but accept it if w e would hav e a 
cosmos and not a chaos 
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The book is clearly written, and it contains a glossary of technical terms 
which not only casts illumination on the book, but is valuable as suggesting 
topics for further reflection Perhaps the book would have been more successful 
than I think it is in exposing the "fallacies of Tatalism’' had it directly con- 
cerned itself with this question by the method of dialectic, rather than by a 
positivistic description of “the Real World and the Rational Will ’’ 

M Kaye 


The Child s Conception of Causality By Jean Piaget, D Sc {London Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co 1930 Pp vui + 309 Price izs 6d net) 
This is the complementary volume to The Child s Conception of the World, 
but the method of investigation followed is not as before purely verbal 
Children Attending the Maison des Petits were questioned about the ‘how 
and ‘why of this and that, and they also had simple experiments performed 
before them, and were asked to explain why such and such a thing happened, 
or to predict what would happen, and after the experiment to explain why 
it had happened 

The first section of the book is devoted to the child s explanation of movc- 
ment The teacher claps his hands together or squeezes a rubber ball with 
a small puncture directing the current of air towards the child's face ‘ Where 
does the air come from? * "What makes the air 5 " he asks the child A penny 
is placed in a lid to wluch a string is attached and the lid is swung round 
and round in a vertical plane "Where does the air come from 5 ’ "Why 
doesn t the penny fall out 5 ' The child is questioned on the movements of 
the clouds and the heavenly bodies He is asked about the waves on the 
lake, why the water flows in the river, why a book falls if not supported, 
why a toy balloon rises 

As in lus previous investigations, M Piaget classifies the children’s replies 
on a basis of age groups, and from the character of the answer arrives at 
conclusions about the children s explanation of movement In the first age 
group {average five years) the answers are said to indicate an animistic view 
‘ The child fills the world with spontaneous movements and living ‘forces , 
the heavenly bodies may rest or move as they please , the clouds make wind 
of themselves (p 114) In this group and in the second group (average age 
seven years) there may be both animism and artificialism The waves arc 
made for ’ boats and swimmers * The sky made the clouds because it is 
a good thing to have some " The artificialism may, however, in the second 
group be transferred to objects Rocks and pebbles are occasions to call forth 
the spontaneous movements of the wives There is thus both an internal and 
an external motive force At this stage argument may appear circular The 
waves make the wind and the wind makes the waves In the third stage 
(average nine years) teleological explanation is in the background, the child 
assigns a physical dynamic explanation The river flows, ‘ because the other 
water which comes after it pushes it " A book falls ' because it is heavy " 
A balloon nses "because it is light " "Heavy" and "light ’ arc absolute 
qualities “Weight implies a latent force which is both thrust and resist- 
ance ‘ (p 113) It is only among the fourth group (average over nine years) 
that a mechanical explanation is found 
In Section II prediction and explanation is studied The children were 
asked to predict and subsequently to explain the floating or sinking of bits 
of wood or glass or of pebbles, the change in the level of water on the immer- 
sion of solid bodies and the shadow cast by a given object in a given position 
The same general type of grouping was found 
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Moral explanations o! whs'' characterize th* youngest group This has 
floated and this has sunk because the boot u cleverer than the ston* 

It will lie there because it must Dynamic reasons are given b> the not 
group and explanation dominates prediction It events prose prediction 
wrong th* child will readapt his explanation In th* thi d group weight is 
given as the reason for floating or s nhing Heavy bodies sink light bodies 
float. The weight is taken as an absolute qualitv If then a body called 
heavy' is found to float fresh reasons are sought in size shape m overrent 
With the oldest group the correct explanation is given and prediction and 
explanation harmonize The child proceeds from dynamic to mechanical 
causalitj, (p 173) The same lire of progress is found in the two other prob- 
lems water levels and shadows Piaget notes that here practical intelligence 
Outstrips thco-etical The chill will p* edict nghtl> before he can explain 
correctU In the case of shadows Piaget calls attention to the type of ex pi ana 
tion which L£v\ Buhl says rests on participation The shadow is said to 
emanate from the hand from the tree from the comer These sources of 
shadow arc not compared together but superposed there is no tme general 1 
zation as to cau«e of shadow 

Section III i» an examination of children s explanation of the movements 
of machines A bicvcle was chosen as a machine wh*'ein all parts a.e visible 
The child was asked questions with a bicvcle before him He was also 
encouraged to draw a bicycle and to put together a cardboard model Th* 
explanations given a e class.fi *d into four age groups as before A child in 
the voungest gToup names any bit of the whole machine as the cause of 
movement the lamp the brakes Childma of the second group nac* 
certam parts as necessary but there is ro attempt to relate these to th- 
other parts The third group see*, the action of the separate parts Child.cn 
in the fourth group give th* correct account of the mactuae The children 
were also asked questions about a model toy engm* having a boiler heated 
by a sprnt lamp For the first g-oup th* fire cr srao*e or air were the cause 
of the mov eraent in the driving wheel No interest is shown in th* connecting 
parts In the >econd group the water is picked out as essential and th* process 
la conceived dynanueallj the water moves and so pushes the rods which 
push the wh*el In the third group steam is the essential feature — steam 
pressure is interpreted as impetus Onlv among the old-r children do ideas 
of accumulation and volume appear As an outcome of h_s inquiry if Piaget 
would claim that there is synchronism between th* age at which the*e 13 a 
umect interpretation of mach.ncry ard the age at which the child s attitude 
to nature changes mvthological artifi ciali^m gives place to technical artifi 
cialism He considers that it is progress in th* knowledge of machines that 
produces progress in th* child s attitude towards nature 

In th* concluding section M Piaget draws together the data of this book 
and its fellow The Child’s Conception 0/ the II arid He also considers them 
in relation to the two earLer books on child 5 thought and reasoning His 
problem is the relation between the mind of the child and the external 
world He accepts the world a 3 th* scientist knows it as Realitv He 
declares that the relation of the child to the external world is the biological 
problem of th* relation c! the organism to its envnrcmm*nt- Is the organism 
moulded by its environment cr does the orgarwm assimilate the environment? 
He uses for these altemativ es the labels empiricism and a p-icrusm ' 
and suggests that the answer has value for epistemology IVhat is found to 
be true by th* historical method mav be brought into relation with epistemo- 
logical analyse 

He claims to have detected in the child s conception of reality three 
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simultaneous directions of thought, from realism to objectivity, from realism 
to reciprocity, from realism to relativity. At first there is no distinction 
between “I” and the world, even when separation begins, the world is still 
conscious and the self is stall material Magical beliefs, animism, axtificiaUsm, 
the belief in final causes, the conception of force as internal energy, mark the 
links between the earlier and later view of the objectivity of the external 
world At the same time the child begins to realize the point of view of 
others, reciprocity Closely connected with this is a growing relativity, a 
realization of the bearing of one perception on another and of other people s 
Knowledge on his own The child ceases to be ego-centric. "The substantialism 
of perception is replaced by the relativism of intelligence " The child is 
nearer to reality than the adult in that each perception is reality; he is 
phenomenalistic, jet he is further from reality in that he fills the world 
with animistic forces Piaget concludes then that the child's conception of 
reality shows the influence of both the empirical and the a priori. From 
analjsis of the children’s answers, Piaget finds seventeen different conceptions 
of causality within the three mam stages of the child’s evolution towards 
the scientific notion From being psychological, finalistic, and magical, the 
conception becomes animistic, artificialistic, and dynamical Then, as animism 
and artificialism disappear, dynamism becomes mechanism The notion of 
cause is thus "desubjectified," made to include temporal sequence and, 
finally, reversibility It is not empirically determined, nor is it an a priori 
conception 

M Piaget finds the origin of the child’s notion of necessity and law in 
moral necessity and moral law. universality has no place in it, exceptions 
are freely admitted Obligation has its roots in obedience and in the authority 
of parents The recognition of regularity and universality only arises later 

In Judgment and Reasoning m the Child M Piaget claimed that the logic 
of the child w as different from the logic of the adult The logical forms which 
he there described he now brings into relation with the present investigations 
So long as the child has not distinguished between "I” and the External 
World his thinking is ''autistic," dreaming When his view of the world is 
phenomenalistic and his conception of causality magical, his reasoning is 
by transduction " When he advances to a more objective view of the world, 
and from an animistic to a phjsical dynamic conception of causality, he 


will reason by the logic of classes Only when he reaches a purely objective 
view of the world and a mechanical conception of causality can he use the 
logic of relations These considerations lead M Piaget in his final paragraphs 
to propose to himself the question, "Is it the real content of thought that 
fashions the logical form, or is the converse the truth > ’ 

In evaluating this book one may weigh it in two scales One may take 
it as a study recording children’s behaviour under certain conditions, and 
find it, like its predecessors, a mine of interest and information Even if one 
criticizes the method used, deprecates the stress on words and lack of 
practical tests, the book will none the less be one of first rate importance 
o the psychologist But one may also take the book with its predecessors 
as presenting a theory of mental development and a theory of knowledge, 
hen the books raise bigger issues and call for more serious criticism One 
may ask whether the theories set forth in Section IV as conclusions are not 
«-^ e i y * PreSU ?? osltlons M charges the child with using mythological 

suspeS°th a t^ ay t,° ne v 0t bnng th * same char 6 e against M Piaget? One 
h ! br0ught r «ady-made to the interpretation of his data the 
h?b!S. ^ ° { Durkhe,m and Levy.Bruhl One could wish that 
a more critical analysis of the situation presented to the child 
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by his question before confidently asserting on the basis of the child’s reply 
that there was a magical or ego-centric outlook In animal psychology the 
experimenter has had to learn that the situation for the animat is often 
different from that intended by the experimenter, the same lesson has to 
be learnt in stud) mg children 

M Piaget equates the psychological and the biological point of view too 
lightly The child as knower m relation to reality cannot straightway be 
paralleled with an organism in relation to environment This false parallelism 
seems to be responsible for the confusion about the matter and form of 
knowledge Experience of extra-organic ongin figures as "matter” and 
experience of intra organic origin as ‘form " The organism is treated as the 
repository of inherited pre relations and pro notions Such an interpretation 
of matter and form is far removed from the epistemological distinction 
A. confusion about logical form seems to run through M Piaget s doctrine 
of the evolution of children s conceptions Reality ha\ mg been equated with 
the external world as known to the scientist, logical forms are identified 
with the typical ways m which the scientific adult does his thinking Even 
if we could credit the scientific adult with a consistent conduct of his thinking 
on lines which the logic of relations would find beyond criticism, there would 
be room for ambiguity in identifying the typical ways in which the scientist 
thinks with logical forms It is easy to confuse the character of the actual 
thought processes in a given individual, forms in the psychological sense, 
with the logical characteristics of those same forms In spite of statements 
to the contrary, this is what M Piaget seems to have done There is develop- 
ment in the child s thought U’fcaf he thinks and how he thinks are recipro- 
cally related to each other as being psychologically matter and form In 
comparison with the adults knowledge of the external world the child's 
knowledge is defective, for his data are limited and his analysis of them 
inadequate, how he thinks will reflect the defects of what he thinks from 
and what he thinks to Moreover, he has little selective control over imagery 
and little command of language wherewith to express and fixate his thinking 
and to render his thoughts readily available Thus his thinking both in 
matter and form is far behind that of the adult But does that entitle us to 
say that it is lacking in logic* It will if we identify logical form with the 
psychological form of adult thinking, but not otherwise 

M Piaget says the child has no conception of logical necessity We may 
agree that he has to build this like other conceptions but, and this is a 
different question, does his thinking show no signs of logical necessity ? Is 
not every effort at explanation a testimony to the logical necessity of thought * 
When Veni, aged six, gives nhatM Piaget terms a moral reason for the 


floating of a boat, viz , * It does do what it ought not to do” (p 136), the 
*««!«& Way 'ue Vnurutigifry V<A, Wt may ft not ’dc a *iogica'l reason lor the 
speaker* For the adult there is no logical necessity’ m the argument 
“The wood will stay on the top because it is big,” but for the child bigness 
may hav e a bearing on floating which gives a logical character to his thought, 
"the wood will stay on the top ” In the readiness with which a child changes 
his “reason" M Piaget finds evidence that law of contradiction has no place 
in the child's logic But one might protest that this very change of reason, 
when, for example, he finds that his big object sinks, is evidence that the 
child experiences an intellectual obligation to find some explanation More- 
over the child will not contradict himself about something he understands 
and even when he contradicts himself in words, he will not do so m his 
actions (cf * Children's Thinking,” V. Hazlitt, British Journal oj Philosophy 
vol x p 357) M Piaget himself declares of his children that “when one 
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leaves the field of verbal inquiry . one is astonished at the wealth and 
constancy of their ideas" (p 133) Ought not M Piaget to be astonished 
that though a child of five cannot tell him how a bicycle works, even a 
child of three will not have any difficulty in nding a fairy tncvcle He will 
not sit still and wait for the ' lamp" or the ‘ brake” to make it move His 
practical reason tells him how to set up in the pedals the movements essen- 
tial to backward or forward progression 
A research which may well make us cautious of identifying form with 
either the psychological form or matter of thought is M Meyerson s book, 
Be !’ Explication dans les Sciences He shows that in relation to their data 
the theories held by scientists in the past were as rational as the theories 
held by the scientists of to-day The study of the evolution of the child s 
conception oi the external world and of causality is a study uv genetic psycho- 
logy, and one full of value, but the gap between this and the critical method 
Of epistemology is very real M Piaget is influenced by M Brunschvicg 
in his belief that it can be bridged by the researches of anthropology and 
sociology This exposes him to the danger of offering sociological conceptions 
in situations which call tor psychological analysis 

Beatrice Edgell 


TJie Progress of Life A Study in Psychogeneiic Evolution By Alexander 
Meek, D Sc (London Edward Arnold & Co 1930 Pp Mil + 193 
Price 103 6 d net ) 

Professor Meek's book appears to represent a reaction against the modern 
germ plasm hypothesis of heredity and evolution Put somewhat crudely, 
this is that the ’organization' of the germ cell about to develop is made up 
of elements, or quanta or ‘ genes ' Some of these genes are, so to speak, 
loose in the organizational mechanism, so that when sexual conjugation 
occurs they can be assorted or reassorted in various combinations The 
ranges of reassortments are limited (1) because sexual reproduction ordinarily 
occurs only between animals whose morphology does not differ greatly 
(between different breeds of dogs, for example or different breeds of cats, 
but obviously not between dogs and cats), and (2) because groups of ' genes ' 
become integrated Somehow "mutations, that is, new kinds of "genes," 
originate hence there is evolution, and not a continually reshuffling of the 
same developmental elements Of late years this hypothesis has been exhaust 
ing itself in trivialities, and is experiencing the fate of all lines of research 
that become fashionable and, by and by, lose their elasticity 

Geneticists admit that the influence of the environment ("external factors’ ) 
is necessary for the appearances of bodily characters, but that, apart from 
thegenes( 'internal characters' ), there would be no envelopment of characters 
Nevertheless genetics emphasizes the importance of the genes Professor 
Meek would insist on the importance of the environment plus the psychic 
factors There is a psychogenesis which is responsible for what an animal 
becomes, in body and behaviour, m the process of its whole life-history, and 
particularly in its earlier phases There is a developmental mechanism in 
the ovum which is undergoing embryogenesis and in the young animal 
launched out into the world But there are also the conditions of the world, 
and there is a mental mechanism which has effect m morphology functioning, 
and behaviour \ 

Thus there is a mechanism of speech in the human mf-nt— an affair of 
larynx, tongue palate, ganglionic centres and their connections afferent 
and efferent nerves, etc All this may be regarded as the res„it in develop- 
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ment of genes just how genetics has hardly any notions But there is also 
a psychical mechanism associated with the environment U olf children' 
are those that have been brought up from pre speech phase with wolf nurses 
and in the cases of human beings that have had such an up-bringing the 
power of speech has been lost beyond recovery That is apart from the 
exercise of the psy chical factor in imitation and nurture, the bodily mechanism 
does not function Perhaps sporting dogs may give instances of similar 
development Their particular behaviours undoubtedly depends on something 
inherited nevertheless such dogs must be broken or psy clucilly developed 
and the hereditary equipment and the environment arc inadequate to give 
a good gun dog if the puppy has not been trained And as in the case of 
the vvoll children potentialities til development disappear after a certain 
phase (of psy chogencsis) has passed without the indispensable training 
Plainly an enormous field of fact particularly in human biology, lies 
altogether outside the narrow bounds of genetics the methods of which 
have now become inadequate To recover an elasticity of method seems to 
be imperative in modern biology as applied to human evolution at all events 
This is the motive of Professor Meek s book It is marked by originality of 
thought and much distinction of expression anil it is strongly to lie recoin 
niended as serving to widen the scope of biological method 

Jas Jounstom- 


77 e Process of I earning By Const a sec Bloor MA (London kegan Paul 
Trench Trtibner & Co 1930 Fp xn + 284 Price 7s Cd ) 

The Process of Learning is as those familiar with the wTiter s earlier work 
on Temperament would be prepared to find a very able and well balanced 
piece of work In a book of comparatively small compass Miss Bloor succeeds 
in giving to the teacher practically all that is relevant to his needs in the 
psychology of to-day She not only presents the psychological facts and 
hypotheses but she shows how and to what aspect of teaching they arc 
relevant The title of the book may possibly suggest to some readers a much 
more restricted field than it actuallycovers because there has been a tendency 
to think of the learning process in terms of methods of learning as studied 
W the psychological laboratory Miss Bloor s book deals however, with the 
whole of psychology in relation to education which is the process of learning 
Tart I consists of twelve chapters on the psychology of learning including 
a genetic introduction as well as the treatment of remember mg forgetting 
reasoning and theory of ability Part II deals with character and discipline, 
and has an appendix on the instinct controversy The last chapter of Part II 
briefly reviews the changes that are being made in school organization in 
their relation to the life of the adolescent Throughout the different subjects 
of discussion Miss Bloor has been extraordinarily successful in suggesting 
the fluid state of present day psychology, and she has done it in such a way 
as to make the student realize the attraction of n science that is growing 
under his very eyes rather than to feel hopeless over the small amount of 
established fact 

Chapters XI and XII which give a very clear and intelligible account of 
mental testing and of the theory of ability will be particularly welcome to 
an even wider public than that for which the rest of the book is designed 
as the subject is of very general interest and is usually expounded with so 
much technical detail that the lay reader is unable to discover the common 
sense of the matter In thirty pages Miss Bloor makes clear the essentials 
and shows their bearing on school organization The only section that struck 
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the reviewer as disappointingly meagre was the one on performance tests 
It is a subject that has several significant aspects for the teacher Perhaps, 
however, as we have so few standardized performance tests and not a single 
picture completion test perfectly adapted for use with English children, the 
writer did not consider that it was worth while giving much time to the 
subject in an elementary treatment 

The happy way in which Miss Bloor brings the results of recent psycho- 
ogical research to the solution of classroom problems may be illustrated 
from her references to animal psychology From this material she shows in 
very telling fashion the importance of successful practice, of incentive, of 
reactions to relations, and the co-ordination of units in learning She also 
uses Kohlers experiments to suggest the continuity of the process which 
is revealed in the ape's and the child’s invention of simple tools in the solu- 
tion of concrete problems, with what is traditionally called reason She 
manages to give the gist of all this work without loading the student with 
unnecessary detail or distracting attention from the main theme 

No one who has attempted to write or to lecture on psychology is unaware 
of the difficulty of deciding the order of treatment of the different subjects, 
or has escaped the feeling that some other order than that actually adopted 
would have been better One is therefore diffident about criticizing the order 
adopted by a wnter It does seem to the reviewer, however, that had the 
chapter on the simplest units of character and some treatment of instinct 
come earher in the book, facts and theories with regard to the process of 
learning would have been more intelligible and more vital Miss Bloor is 
keenly aware of— 

(а) the difficulties of the theories of instinct, 

(б) the problem of the relation between interest and instinct, 

(c) the difficulty of getting children to learn what is uninteresting but 
necessary to them, by an appeal to instinctive drives 
She is consequently careful to avoid the suggestion implied m many recent 
books on educational psychology that the teacher has only to know 
McDougall s list of instincts in order to solve all his problems of interest and 
of drive The scientific integrity of this attitude is of unquestioned value, 
and if the book were to be read only by people who have realized the change 
wrought in psychology by the theories of conation of hbido, of instinct, 
there would be nothing further to say But the majority of young teachers 
have not this background, and for their sake one would have welcomed a 
more vivid contrast between the psychological value of work done from 
necessity on the one hand, and of work done spontaneously on the other 
Such a contrast is implied and recognized by Miss Bloor in several different 
connections, but it is nowhere given the force that it requires in order that 
it may affect the practice of those engaged in teaching 

The book is clearly written, and except perhaps in one or two brief refer- 
ences to Gestalt Psychology should be easily intelligible to the average 
reader The reviewer noted some printing errors (eg pp i«j, zgg 205), but 
nothing that would cause misunderstanding except on p g 4 (foot) where the 
the words stimulus and response seem to have changed places 

The Process of Learning should prove invaluable as a textbook for 
training college students and as a "refresher ’ course ft>r teachers who have 
not been studying psychology recently It would also serve as a very good 
introduction to the subject for the lay reader, especially as it has at the 
end of each chapter a short list of references to the most important recent 
work on the various subjects lT 
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Johantus Wyclif Summa de Ente L\bri Prim, Traclatus Pntnus et Secundus 
Edited by S Harrison Thomson, Ph D . B Litt (Oxford Clarendon 
Press 1930 Pp xxxvi + 1:9 Price Jos 6d net) 

Dr Harrison Thomson has begun an edition of the unpublished tractates 
of Wyclif s Summa de Ente, by publishing the first and second tractates of 
the first book Johanms WycltJ Summa de Ente Ltbrt Pnmi Traclatus Primus 
et Secundus He proposes to follow up this work with an edition of the fifth 
and sixth tractates on um\crsals and time The third and fourth tractates 
of Book I were edited, with two tractates from Book II, by M H Dziewicki 
in 1909 for the Wyclif Society 

The first tractate deals with being in general, and gives us Wyclif s theory 
of knowledge The second deals with first being or God, and show's Wychf s 
indebtedness to St Anselm, whose logical arguments for the existence of 
God had not found favour with the greater scholastics Wychf relied mainly 
upon Aristotle. St Augustine and St Anselm His argument is concise and 
not very obscure, and the arrangement, on familiar scholastic lines is clear 
Students of mediaeval philosophy will welcome Dr Thomsons edition, for 
it makes accessible an important text in the development of thought at 
Oxford after Bradwardme 

The editorial work has been carefully done The tractates survive in two 
manuscripts, both of which have been studied by the editor of other writings 
by Wyclif Dr Thomson prefers the MS of Tnnity College Cambridge, to 
the Vienna MS , although Loserth and Dziewicki regarded the former as 
careless, and Beer praised the latter An editor of difficult texts like these 
may be saved trouble by the loss of manuscripts, but he cannot feel very 
safe if he has only one or two descendants of the original to follow So far 
as one can judge. Dr Thomson has made out his case that, so far as the 
two tractates are concerned, the Cambridge manuscript is to be preferred 
He has of course not followed it slavishly 
The summary of contents and the careful indexes are most helpful The 
more general part of the introduction is not so satisfactory’ Dr Thomas 
would appear to agree with Dr Rudolf Beer that the De Ente Praedicamentah 
is an integral part of the Summa de Ente. but he does not explain his views 
Beer makes the De Ente Praedicamentah the fifth tractate of Book I Thomson 
obviously does not. Considering that since Beer s edition of that much dis- 
cussed work m 1891, Dr Thomson is the first student of W r yclif who has 
dealt minutely with the structure or contents of the summa, it is unfortunate 
that he has omitted any discussion of the summa as a whole Nor does he 
giv e us any information about the date of the w ork and its relation to \Vy clif s 
other writings, bey ond a reference to an earlier essay published m Prague, 
which is not easily accessible Again, Dr Thomson should make himself 
better acquainted with the extensive literature on mediasval texts In his 
introduction (p xix) he states that Grosseteste has been quoted, when 
the text has been available, “in the Venice 1504 folio " But Wyclif only cites 
Grosseteste twice m these two tractates, once on the Posterior Analytics, 
once on the Physics For Grossetestes Physics Dr Thomson refers to a 
summa on the Physics “cum expositione Sancte (sic) Thcunae," printed at 
Venice in 1498 (p 104 note), a volume which he has not been able to use, 
but cites from Hahn He is not aware that the printed work ascribed to 
Grosseteste is not now regarded as his, or that the problem of Grosseteste s 
work on the Physics is very obscure I cannot follow him in the strange 
sentence, "Wychf used Aristotle, Boethius and Porphyry m the current 
translation of AverroSs " It is incredible that Dr Thomson means what his 
words mean as written F M Powicke 
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De Elechone Gratia and Quasi tones Tbeosophtcee By Jacob BOhme, with a 
biographical sketch by Dr H A Fechyer Translated from the 
German by John RollEston Earle, M A (London. Constable & Co 
1930 Pp Ixx + 325 Pnce 1 os 6d ) 

That strange genins, Jacob Bdhme, claimed by turns bv the philosophers 
and the mystics, is apt to turn out on closer acquaintance a somewhat embar- 
rassing ally for members of either class It is true that such diverse minds 
as William Law and William Blake, Hegel and P D Maurice, have obtained 
from him genuine inspiration and enlightenment, equally true that the 
occult mjsticahty of the eighteenth centujy, and the obscure German sect 
which still makes use of his Apocalyptic prophecies, faithfully represent the 
less fortunate aspect of his teaching Dr Fechncr is probably correct in 
saying that the Centre the Source of the whole of things, drew all his yearn- 
ings and fibres, and therefrom his reflection proceeded ” But he is also 
justified in warning the enthusiast that BOhme's meditations often bring us 
to a point at which "understanding ends for any other ear than the sharp- 
pointed organ of the theosophist ” 

Thus we seem to be confronted by a genuine case of metaphysical genius — 
for no one who reads Bflhme with sympathy can resist the conviction that he 
did sometimes gaze into the very ground of things — which is unfortunately 
combined with considerable psjchic instability, and as regards expression 
obscured by the s> mbolic language which he borrowed without criticism 
from alchemy theosophy, and other by ways of seventeenth-century thought 
In estimating the content of his vision, therefore, the seer’s psychological 
peculiarities and cultural limitations must ever be borne in mind 

To the first of these causes we may perhaps refer Bdhme’s intense con 
sciousness of a cosmic dualism, reflecting the conflict of which he was so vividly 
aware in his own nature Convinced, like roost mystics that an identicpnnciple 
runs through the universe, he attributed to the whole natural order the "power- 
ful contranum ’ the struggle between the good and evil will which, like St 
Paul, lie discerned in his own inner life "His ego would have unity, and 
rested not until the whole world had been forced into the one idea of God by 
the immense but uncultivated power of his own mind Nature and the human 
soul, as direct revelations of contradiction, were the objects of his contem- 
plation These words, illustrated by the numerous autobiographical passages 
in his writings give us a better clue, I believe, to the true character of BOhme’s 
revelation than the elaborate interpretations of his more reverent commenta- 
tors As to the second point, the unfortunate part plajed by his lack of 
culture, the influence of the theosophic circle from which his first disciples 
were drawn, and his omnivorous but indiscriminate reading of Paracelsus, 
Weigel, and the works of the alchemists, there is a general agreement among 
students As with most authors who claim direct inspiration , the instructed 
reader wall find m him countless reminiscences of earlier writers, not excluding 
the great theologians of the Roman Church He is, however, best and most 
convincing when least doctrinal and most naive Mr J R Earle, whose 
admirable translation of Six Theosophic Points earned the gratitude of all 
BOhme students, offers us in hts new volume two of the "toughest” of the 
shorter treatises. Their mam appeal must be to specialists, or at least to those 
already familiar with Bohme's thought In Dr Fechner s essay, however, 
we have a study of real value correcting common misconceptions at many 
points It will take its place among the few monographs that realty help us 
o understand one of the strangest personalities in the history of Christian 
mysticism 
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The Logic of Religious Thought An Answer to Professor Eddington By 
It Gordon MilburU (London Williams A Norgatc 1929 Pp >65 
Price 6s ) 

Essays tn Christian Philosophy By LrosARD Hodgson, M A.DCL (London 
Longman s Green A Co 1930 Pp \i + 175 Price 9s) 

Man and The Image of God By Hubert M Poston, D Lit (London Mac- 
millan A Co 1930 Pp 228 Price 7s 6d ) 

/iiniiorfabi/ify An Old Man's Conclusions By S D McConmtli., DD, 
LLD DCL (London and New York The Macmillan Co 1930 
Pp 178 Price 6s 6d) 

The Soul Comes Bacft By Jostru HcRsciirn Corns. PhD (New York 
The Macmillan Co 1929 Pp 207) 

Nature Cosmic . and Human and Dnme By Javrs Young Simpson (London 
Oxford University Press. Humphrey Milford 1929 Pp + *57 
Price 6s ) 

The Present and Tuturf of Rtl gton By C E 51 ]oad (London Ernest Benn, 
Ltd 1930 Pp 224 Price 10s 6d ) 

'Have joii an\ system of inference from mystic experience comparable 
to the system by "Inch science develops a knowledge of the outside world’ ’ 
asks Professor Eddington Mr Milbum has set himself the task of replvmg 
to that question He wisely docs not set himself the task of constructing such 
a logic As well might the worm ask the butterfly if be has any system of 
burrowing comparable with his and if not how lie can possibly move? Pascal 
never suggested a logic of his famous reasons of the heart Yet to presume 
that logic, as we understand it, and science as we practise it, measure the 
real and the true between them, is as gross an anthropomorphism as ever was 
behoved The question 13 whether logic is not a question-begging term to use 
in connexion with religious certainty Mr Milbum holds that an objective 
science of spiritual truth is in process of formation, but as yet incomplete 
His essay is a contribution to it He faces a number of old problems from a 
fresh angle, but to pursue the hope of an objective science of what is person 
ally demonstrated is as if the lover aimed at objective demonstration of the 
raptures of his lov e 

Mr Milbum is too fond of ugly and needless technical terms, * theoid " 
4 subterpressed ” "deconscioused," "prosopon," and transgresses in such as 
this "Theoid experience is biologically functional m that it is a mechanism 
which the psyche lias evolved as a means to its own health and well being ' 
Then, as if with a sense of his misdeeds, he adds in brackets, "It is God that 
works in evolution ” Why not leave it at that’ It would be unfair to stress 
such blemishes, however, and detract from the fact that Mr Milbum makes 
a useful contribution to an important matter, and if a science of values is 
likely to prove a dream, he at least has helped to treat some religious values 
in a scientific manner 

Dr Hodgson uses the term philosophy m a popular rather than a strict 
sense, for he does not offer any systematic exposition of Christian philosophical 
implications but gives some miscellaneous and very readable essays on all 
sorts of topics from original sm to birth control His standpoint is that cl a 
liberal minded member of the Anglican communion, and if we may take him 
as representing the American branch of that Church, we may be glad it is so 
well represented Naturally, most readers will wish to cross swords at times 
with a wTiter who discusses such controversial matters, but Dr Hodson 
is a partisan who has the happy art of saving provocative things in an nn- 
provocative way, and keeps our sympathy even when he does not carry our 
judgment 
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which 1 think Mr Joad himscU belongs— those who do not understand Mr 
joad l Not because he is obscure, far from it, but because Mr Joad really 
has not made up his mind what religton is, which is a pity m a prophecy about 
it Sometimes one thinks Mr Joad identifies religion with early Victorian 
orthodoxy in the manner o! writers of sensational articles in the Press He 
still lives with the * Science versus religion’ outlook as it was m Huxley s dav 
He actually say’s the Church would ban scientific experiment and discovery, 
if it had the power He tells us that * science ' will probably "deliver the 
coup de grdee to organized Christianity within the next hundred years " 
I have too good an opinion of Mr Joad s abilities to take all this sort of stuff 
(and there is much more of it) too seriously That is why I join the third party 
Does Mr Joad believe this, or is he merely providing good copy? In the 
appreciation of mysticism however, it is possible to take him more seriously , 
though if Mr Joad thinks that an emaciated creed such as be personally would 
acknowledge is to be the religion of the future, it docs not rev cal a great under- 
standing of the requisites of religion as it has always been for the vast mass 
of mankind 

It is strange that no special qualifications seem to be needed for writing 
a book on religion Certainly not any active connexion with any Church 
nor a degree in divinity, nor ev en evidence of psy chologlcal, anthropological, 
or historical study of the forms of religious experience On this topic knowledge 
seems to come by birthright, and to have qualification in any sphere is to be 
qualified here Those who wnte on the present and future of the Labour 
Party, or Fascism, or psy chical research, or medicine, are usually connected 
closely with the subject, or at least have given years of study to it Religion 
and the w eather are topics on which all men are expert This may explain why 
one takes forecasts on both these subjects with polite scepticism One does not 
think Mr Joad is likely to be a true prophet, but one is glad that the eternal 
fascination of religion has at least made him "also among the prophets ” 

E S Waterhouse 


The Knowledge of Reality By Wincevty Lutoslawsm (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1930 Pp xvu + 203 Price 7s 6d net ) 

Mr Lutoslawski, who is well known in this country as a distinguished 
Platonic scholar, and as the author of The World of Souls and of Pre existence 
and Rnnearnalitm, here presents a defence and exposition of Polish Messian- 
lsm upon metaphysical grounds The mere circumstance that such an 
attempt should be made is sufficiently interesting m itself, and the obvious 
charm of the writer's personality enhances the interest It is further to be 
remarked that the author is more of a European than most English writing 
philosophers Many of us m these islands may have heard of Terenzio 
Navdle, Benda, and Bostiom, but we are not very familiar with their works* 
The thesis of the book is that "reality’’ connotes the spiritual conquest 
not only of "matter" or “sense." but also of emotional quiescent unity with 
the cosmos, and of an unduly self sufficient voluntaristic personalism Thus 
materialism (= sense presentatiomsm), ultranoetic idealism, together with 
pantheism, have to be overcome, and the men of will (= the voluntanstic 
personalists) must admit the reality of inspiration from the divine {= true 
mysticism) as well as their own ' sacramental tTansubstantiation" in the 
active love” implied in participation in a "genuine group” or nation This 
is Messianism, and although “a Polish Messiamst would rejoice more to find 
the coming country in England now than to wait centuries before Poland 
realized the same ideal” (p 145). Poland by its treatment of the Jews, and 
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formerly of the English Unitarians, as well as by a long succession of 
Messiamstic writers, has shown the fittingness of its national spirit for the 
Messiamst’s task 

For reasons which seem obscure, personal pre and post -existence are held 
to be a distinctive tenet of this metaphysics So far as I can see, the argu- 
ments employed would prove the eternity, and therefore the pre-existence, 
of the Polish nation itself, and we should have the peculiar conclusion that 
a definite country between the rivers Oder and Dniepr, inhabited by my 
friends whose company 1 need for all eternity,” existed before there was any 
Oder or any Dniepr 

John Laird 


The Teaching of Karl Barth, An Exposition By R Birch Hoyle, ATS 
(London Student Christian Movement Press 1930 Pp 286 Price 
7s 6d ) 

The Barthian is the most widely influential theological school in Ger- 
many This volume offers an account of its presuppositions, describes its 
distinctive features and offers an appreciative criticism of its method and 
view s Besides Barth himself, the founder of the school, his more lucid exponent 
Brunner is often cited What is of interest to the readers of this Journal 
is the Barthian Attack on Philosophy with this the third chapter deals 
His theology demands the abandonment of the philosophical positions 
assumed during the previous centuries ' Barth is alwajs the theologian 
criticizing the philosophers and the theologians who allow their teaching to 
be determined by philosophical notions ' (p 57) For his appeal is alwajs to 
the Word of God (the divine revelation) as conveyed in the Holy Scriptures 
Yet he himself cannot altogether escape a philosophical standpoint He leans 
on Plato and Kant to him Schelbng and Bohme are an aversion, the latest 
school of philosophy Phenomenalism has supplied him with tools and is 
present to his mind when Schleiemacher and Schelhng are the persons whose 
teachings are discussed Barth is something of a neo-Kantian who tries to 
stem the new doctrines of Husserl and Heidegger ’ (p 59) He cannot ignore 
philosophy, even in asserting the independence of theology, as based on 
revelation The only comment which needs to be offered on this position is 
that theology cannot detach itself from the intellectual environment of the 
knowledge and the thought of any age 

A E Garvie 

Received also — 

Various John Deu/ey the Man and His Philosophy Cambridge, USA" Har- 
vard University Press London Oxford University Press Humphrey 
Milford 1930 Pp vu 4- 181 10s 6d 

By Members of Trinity College, Dublin Hernia then a a Series of Papers on 
Literature Science., and Philosophy Vft XLY Duhbn. 

Co London Longmans, Green & Co , Ltd 1930 Pp iv 4- 464 6s 
G F Stout M A , LL D , D Litx Studies xn Philosophy and Psychology 
London Macmillan A Co 1930 Pp xm 4- 408 15s 
Homer M Dubs Rational Induction an Analysts of the Method of Science and 
Philosophy Chicago University of Chicago Press London Cambridge 
University Pres3 1930 Pp xv 4- 510 21s 
S N Dasgurta, Ph D , LES Yoga Philosophy in Relation to Other Systems 
of Indian Thought Published by the University of Calcutta 1930 Pp x 
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P S Baso.MA Pii D Bergson ft UVeddnta Montpellier LtbrairieNouvelle 
1 930 Pp 147 Price 25 £rs 

Howard H Brinton PhD The Mystic Hi// Based cn a Study of the Philo- 
sophy of Jacob Boehme (Introduction by Rufus M Jones M A , D Litt ) 
New \ork The Macmillan Co 1930 Pp xw + 269 2 dollars 50 
pnw\N Bc\ an M A The llopt of a H orld to Come London George Allen A 
Unwin Ltd 1930 Pp 63 2s and is 

Karl BuhLer The Mental Development of the Child (International Library 
of Psy chology and Philosophy ) London Kegan Paul Trench TrdbnerA 
Co 1930 Pp xx + 170 8s 6d 

ErsTST Barker Litt D D Lit LL D Church State and Stud) London 
Methuen & Co 1930 Pp v« + 280 10s 6d 
S S Sort anara yasa Sastri MA BSc The Snadiaita of Srihantha 
Madras University 1930 Pp x + 393 5 rupees 10s 
Appay\a DJksita Suadvaita Nxrftaya With Introduction Translation and 
Notes Edited by S S Sury anaray ana Sastri MA BSc University of 
Madras 1930 Pp i6r 2 rupees 8 annas 4s 
Mrs Russ Davids MA D Litt Kindred Sayings of Buddhism University 
of Calcutta 1930 Pp viii + 108 

S S Suryanarav aka Sastri The SUmkhya KSnhS of Jhara Kffita The 
University of Madras 1930 2 rupees 4s 
P J Dingwall MA Pu D Ghosts and Spirits m the Ancient U orld London 
Kegan Paul Trench Trubncr A Co 1930 Pp 124 2s 6d 
F Joroan Theory of Legislation Indianapolis USA Progress Publishing 
Co 1930 Pp xx + 486 

G A Gaskell Hellenic Scriptures Interpreted London The C V Daniel Co 
1930 Pp 239 7s 6d 

Evelyn Underhill Mysltetm (Twelfth edition revised ) London Methuen 
& Co 1930 Pp xvm + 515 15s 

E R Jaensch (Translation from the 2nd edition by Oscar Oeser Dr Phil) 
Eidetic Imagery and Typological Methods of Inieshgation (International 
Library of Psychology and Philosophy ) London Kegan Paul Trench 
Trubner & Co 1930 Pp 136 7s 6d 

C C J Webb Our Knouledge of One Another (Annual Philosophical Lecture 
Henriette Hertz Trust ) London Humphrey Milford A Co 1930 Pp 18 
is 6d 

Paul Arthur Schilpt 1859-1929 Evolution Bergson Husserl Dewey 
(Commemorative Essays) Privately published Stockton California 
1930 Pp 47 1 dollar 

C J Hunt BA Hamlet Reconsidered (Reprinted from Baccmiana ) Pp 20 
Amato Masnovo Da Gughelmo D Auvergne a San Tomaso D Aquino Volume 
prtmo Gughelmo D Auvergne c l ascesa verso Dio Milano Societi Editiice 
Vita t Penstero 1930 Pp \ui + 283 Lire vent i 
A Spir Esquisse de Philosophic Critique (Nouvelle Edition ) Introduction par 
L^on Brunschvicg Pans Libraine F^lix Alcan 1930 Pp xvi -f 167 

15 Rs 

C A Strong T ssays cm the Natural Ongtn of the Mtnd London Macmillan & 
Co 1930 Pp VU -f 304 X2S 

Tie British Year Book of International Law 1930 (Ele\ enth \ ear of Issue ) 
London Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 1930 Pp vi 
-f 285 1 6s 

W D Lighthall LLD Tl e Person of Evolution Montreal Canada H A 
Kennedy & Co 1930 Pp 216 
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J H Muirhead, M A . IX D Coleridge as Philosopher London George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd 1930 Pp 287 12s 6d 

Frederick Hallis M A , D Phil Corporate Personality a Study in Juris- 
prudence London Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 1930 
Pp lxiu + 257 17s 6d 

Joshua C Gregory, B Sc , F I C The Scientific Achievements of Sir Humphry 
Davy London Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 193° 
Pp vn+ 144 6s 

H F Hallett Aetemitas a Sptnosxstic Study Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press 1930 Pp xix + 344 16s 

T A BowhaY Spirit London Kegan Paul Trench, Trubner S. Co 1930 
Pp vni + 224 5S 

F Paulhan The Laws of Feeltng Tr C K Ogden M A (International 
Library of Psychology and Philosophy) London Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co 1930 Pp xiv + 213 10s 6d 
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To the Fihtor or THF /on rtf of of Philosophical Studies 


Dear Sir 

I cannot in the bne! space of a letter \irnl cate m> boot The Meaning 
of Beauty against Mr R C. Collmgwood* attack in his review in the July issue 
May I however be allowed to make a lew comments’ 

Criticism of course 1 expect and hast naturally received in other journals 
Hut tn no single case except Mr Collmgwood * have 1 risen from read ng a revue" 
with the unsavoury feeling that the reviewer was definitely lacking in the intention 
to be fair and just In all other serious reviews I have felt that the cntic had 
attempted an impartial appraisement both of what he thought to be the defects 
and the merits ol the book Mr T E Jessop » review in the January issue ol Mini 
was a good example Mr Colli ngw ood s tone is hostile and even contemptuous 
lbs review occupies over two thousand words the xrhole of which is devoted to 
picking boles There is not a single sentence acknowledging a solitary ment in the 
book It reads as if he had sat down not with the wish to balance pros and cons 
and to judge impartially but rather saying to himself How can I most effectively 
damn this book’ 

The reviewer says Mr Stace confesses that he has no idea what Croce 
means by aesthetic form I have confessed no such thing and this is a complete 
and no doubt intentionally damaging distortion of my words The view expressed 
by me was that Croce s theory ot intuition as a form of cognition is waning (rs* 
( cannot be rationally comprehended are my words) This may be true or false 
but it is no! a confession that I do not understand Croce Mr Collmgwood knows 
this quite well and yet he represents it as «uch ewtiking to quote my words It is 
difficult to attach the correct adjective to such methods of criticism 

It appears that in one sentence on music in my book the word bass is misprinted 
base Would any fair minded critic be so petty as to make capital of this? \et 
Mr Collmgwood docs The musician he says if be can bring himself to be 
civil to a person who writes base when he means bass I will jvass from your 

reviewers sneers and misrepresentations to his eflorts at serious criticism His 
first point is that I have not made dear the distinction between perceptual and 
non perceptual concepts so that there remain doubts into which class one should 
place certain concepts This is a complaint of failure to define correctlv If it is 
true it is a defect in the book and the cntic is quite nght to point it out But this 
would not inv alidate my general theory because it is quite clear that the distinction 
is a real one whether I hav e satisfactorily defined it or not A reasoner s deduction 
from the fact that there is a distinction between lions and tigers would not be 
invalidated by his inability to give rootogical or anatomical definitions of the 
species So here \ou perceive a man as a man \ou can never perceive him as 
an evolved being There is a dear distinction between the kind of concept which 
is embedded in sense-perception and the kind which is not 
\our cntic 5 next argument is that it is inconsistent to hold on the one hand 
that the concept is fused with the percept m the artist s mind and yet on the 
other that the artist himself may not recogniie it If it is really there the artist 
ought consciously to perceive his object as an instance of the concept If 
it is not the w hole theory falls to the ground hot at all Some artists may be fully 
conscious of the inner meaning (concept) ol their work With others it is more or 
less unconscious This is common not only with artists but with all men Mr 
Collmgwood is merely scratching up again the old supposed contrad ebon involved 
in unconsoous thought l advise him to study the passages in M W yndham Lewis s 
Pa efaee which discuss the work of D II Laurence and show how that author 
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infant and was clearh driving at philosophical concepts of which he was undoubtedly 
unconscious 

Finally the reviewer inquires how are we to know that the philosopher has 
extricated the nght concept from the work of art ? I answer that one can only 
know by using one s gumption There is certainly no royal road here and if your 
critic s complaint is that I ha\ e not supplied a fool proof formula for understanding 
the meanings of all works of art I admit it. How does Mr t\ yndham Lewis know 
that D H Lawrence meant and thought so and so’ I have not the faintest idea 
But I know that the man of fine perceptions is likely to agree with Mr W yndham 
Lewis while the foot will remain out m the dark 

\ ours VCTJ truly, 

\\ T Stvce 

Colombo Ceylon 
Juh 2 1930 



INSTITUTE NOTES 

Michaelmas Term begins on October 6th anil ends on December 19th 
The following courses of lectures ha\e been arranged, to begin in tl e Michael- 
mas Term of the Session iqi 0 -*! 1 

‘ Modem Science and Philosophy , a course of six lectures In Professor 
Leonard J Russell, M A , B Sc D Plnl , on Fridays at 5 45 p m , at Um- 
\ersity Hall 14 Gordon Square W C 1. beginning October 10, 1930 Tee 
for the course. 1 2s 6d Members free 

Modem Educational Ideas a course of sis lectures b> Professor Helen 
M Wodehouv?, M A D PI11I on Tuesdays at 5 45 p m , at Unnersity Hal), 
14 Gordon Square, W C l m the Michaelmas term, beginning October 14, 
1930 Tee for the course 13s 6d Teachers, half fees Members free 
1 Introduction to Philosophs — a class by the Director of Studies on 
Wednesdays, at 6 p m , at Unnersity Hall, 14 Gordon Square, \\ C 1, in the 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms, beginning October 15th Pee for the course, 
£1 is Terminal 12s 6d Members free 
The full ssllabus for the Session can be obtained on application to the 
Director of Studies, Lnnersity Hall, 14 Gordon Square, W C 1 
The first of the E\cmng Meetings for the Session will be held at the Royal 
Socict\ of Arts. 18 John Street, Adelphi London W C 2, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 14th, at 8 15 p m , when Professor Sir Percy Nunn will gi\ e an address on 
' The Philosophy' of Professor Whitehead 

It is hoped to form one or two reading circles at Unnersity Hall, Gordon 
Square, during the Session Those desiring to join one of these should com 
mumcate with the Director of Studies 


WIRELESS "TALKS ON PHILOSOPHY 

A senes of twehe Sunda\ Talks on ‘ Science and Religion” has been 
arranged by the BBC, to commence on September 28th (5 45 615 pm) 
The speakers are as follows Professor Julian Huxley , Sir J Arthur Thomson, 
Dr J S Haldane The Rt Re\ E W Barnes. Professor Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski. The Very Rp\ H R L Sheppard. The Re\ Canon B H. Streeter. The 
Re\ C W O Hara, S J , Sir Arthur Eddington, Professor S Alexander. The 
Aery Re\ W R Inge, Dr L P Jacks 
Dr Cvnl Burt wall gi\ e a senes of six weekly "Talks" on ' The Mind of a 
Child,” on Tuesdays at 8 o clock (Da% entry 1554 4 metres onh), beginning 
September 30th Pamphlets on these “Talks" can be obtained from the 
B B C . or from any local BBC Office, pnee 2d . 3d post free 
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OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The British Institute of Philosophical Studies exists to bring leading 
exponents of various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the 
general public with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and 
women in every walk of life for greater clearness and comprehensit cnees of 
vision in human affairs 

With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute — 

(i) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of 
lectures by leading exponents in the more important subjects 
coming within the scope of Phdosophy All branches of 
Philosophy are represented— Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology 
These lectures arc free to members 

(а) Issues a quarterly philosophical Journal (Iree to members) 

(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 

reading 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy , 

(б) Offers the facility of a Common Room for social intercourse 


Those desirous of becoming members of the Institute are In- 
vited to apply for further particulars and forms of application to 
the Director of Studies, University Hall, 14 Gordon Square, London, 
WC1. 

f Members of Ihe Executive Committee 
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J^JPHE FAITH OF A MORALIST 

Gifford Lectures 19*6-1928 

By A E Taylor D Litt LLD Professor of Moral Philosophy u 
University of Edinburgh author of The Problem of Conduct. 2 

Ahnut net each * 


-MACMILLAN- 


About ifs net each 

Senes I The Theological Implications^ of Morality 
S enes II Natural Theology aHD ** “ 


t Positive Religions 


ESSAYS ON THE NATURAL ORIGIN OF THE MIND 

ByC A Strong author of The Ongrn of Consciousness 12s net 

The eight essays contained in this volume have the following titles — 

I The Genesis of Sense Data Distance and Magnitude II The Genesis 
of Sense-Data Sensible Qualities III On the Relation of the Apparent 
to the Real IV The Continuity of Space and Time V The Soul and 
its Bodily Presentment \ I On Images and Thinking \ II The One 
and the Many in Psychology VIII A Defence of Mind Stuff 

Professor Stout t New Book 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

By G F Stout M A LL D Professor of Lope and Metaphysics 
St Andrews University 15s net 

This gathering together of Professor Stout s scattered articles is very 
welcome some of these articles are well known and accessible others 
less so but they all deal with important issues ot technical philosophy 
and it is well known that Professor Stout never handles such issues with 
out producing something masterly ~The Scotsman 

THE GROWTH OF PLATO’S IDEAL THEORY- An Essay 
By Sir James G FRater O M 7s 6<Z net 
This brilliant essay by Sir Janies Frazer on a problem of perennial 
interest to philosophy »s a -woik of bis youth dating back as he tells us 
more than fifty years and now published in its original form 'apart 
from a few minute corrections Yet the work as it stands will cause 
phtlo ophers to lament the loss which they sustained when Sir James 
Frazer left philosophy in Platon c phrase desolate and abandoned — 
The Times Literary Supplement 

KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 

Translated by Norman Kemp Smith T> Phil LL.P F BA Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh author of 
A Commentary to Kant s Critique of Pure Reason 25 s net • 

Prof Kemp Smith s translation t>f the Critique of Pure Reason 
has long been awa ted by teachers of philosophy and it may be said 
at the outset that it fulfils the expectat ons which have been entertained 
in regard t all who are interested in the study and the teaching 
of Kant must express their gratitude to Prof Smith and their congratula 
tions on the successful completion of his long and laborious task — Mind 

TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY— AFTER ARISTOTLE 

Second Edition 
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